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Mark your calendar... 


FALL SEMESTER 2003 
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Classes 
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13 

Columbia College Fund 
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20 

Washington, D.C., 
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Wednesday-Sunday Thursday Friday-Saturda y 
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15-19 
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16 
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Date 
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Great Teachers Awards 
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vs. Penn 
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17 
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Dean's Scholarship 
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New England 
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Alexander Hamilton 
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Thanksgiving 
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8 

19 
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Fall Term 
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Northern California 
Basketball: Columbia 
vs. UC Berkeley 
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Tuesday Saturday Saturday Wednesday Wednesday 
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20 

31 

7 

11 

3 

First Day of 
Classes 

Southeastern 
College Day 

19th Annual Black 
Alumni Heritage 
Reception 

February Degrees 
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John Jay Awards 
Dinner 


nday Saturday Monday-Friday Saturday Saturd 


MARCH 

MARCH 

MARCH 

MARCH 

APRIL 

00 

13 

15-19 

27 

3 

Midterm 

California 

Spring 

El Regreso: Latino 

Dean's Day 

Date 

College Day 

Break 

Alumni Homecoming 


o n d a y 

Sunday Mo 

nday Tuesc 

lay wednesda 

y Thursday-Sunday 


MAY 

MAY 

MAY 

MAY 

MAY 

JUNE 

3 

16 

17 

18 

19 

3-6 

Last Day of 

Baccalaureate 

Academic Awards 

Class 

Commencement 

Reunion 

Classes 

Service 

& Prizes Ceremony 

Day 


Weekend 


For more information on college events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at 866-CCALUMNl or visit the College's Alumni website at www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 

For more information on Columbia250 events, please see pages 6-7 or visit the 250 website at www.c250.columbia.edu. 
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Letters to the Ed i t o r 


Editor's note: A memorial in honor of Pro¬ 
fessor Jim Shenton '49 will be held on cam¬ 
pus on Thursday, October 2. Please log onto 
www.college.columbia.edu or call (212) 870- 
2288for further information. 

CCT has received many letters and 
e-mails in the wake of Shenton's death and is 
pleased to present some of them beginning on 
page. 20 as part of our coverage of his pass¬ 
ing. This also includes an obituary, a remem¬ 
brance by DeWitt Clinton Professor of Histo¬ 
ry Eric Foner '63 and a reprint of a 1996 
CCT cover story about Shenton. Alumni, 
faculty and students are invited to share their 
memories of this remarkable Columbian by 
writing to CCT at 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 
917, New York, NY 10115- 
0998 or cct@columbia.edu. 

Take Teachers, 

Not Subjects 

I was delighted to read 
your article about Kathy 
Eden (July), a masterful, 
caring teacher whose gen¬ 
tle, Socratic prodding I 
remember fondly. I had 
Eden for Lit Hum during 
the fall of 1992, and how I 
got into her class is a story 
in itself. Because one of 
my mentors, the late Wal¬ 
lace Gray, told me to "take teachers, not 
subjects" as an undergraduate, I wound 
up taking Lit Hum and CC off-sequence. 
In other words, during the fall of my 
freshman year, I took the first semester of 
CC, but then, during the spring, I 
switched into the second semester of Lit 
Hum, where Gray was my teacher. 

When I returned to Columbia for my 
sophomore year, I went to see Gray, who 
had arranged for me to be in his section, 
this time for the first semester of Lit 
Hum, which I had yet to take. We were 
to read the Greeks, and Gray was such a 
splendid teacher that I did not mind 
learning the material out of order. How¬ 
ever, two weeks into the semester. Gray 
was rushed to the hospital. The students 
in his class were told he would no 
longer be teaching Lit Hum that year, 
and that we would to be farmed out to 
other sections. I approached Kathy 
Eden, explained the situation, and asked 
for permission to join her class. It was 
thus my good fortune to be able to take 
the first semester of Lit Him with a 
teacher whose mastery of the material 
and love of teaching matched Gray's. 

Eden was a treasure. She had the 


ability to bring out the voice of every 
student in the room, drawing on 
Columbia's diversity. When we read the 
Greeks, for example, she often let an 
Orthodox Jew in our class begin by giv¬ 
ing his opinion of the texts, before prod¬ 
ding someone else to offer a different 
interpretation. Back and forth, we went 
like this for an entire semester, poring 
over literature that obviously was dear 
to Eden's heart. The students in the 
class constantly were learning from one 
another, which is not to say that we 
were not also utterly in awe of our pro¬ 
fessor. Effortlessly, Eden often would 
turn to the blackboard to write some¬ 
thing in Latin or Greek, 
explaining the deriva¬ 
tions of the words that 
we came across in our 
texts. Her course was 
one of the most exciting 
I took in my four years 
at the College. 

Many years later, 
when Gray, my mentor 
and friend, and I met for 
dinner, he recalled that 
fateful semester. "I des¬ 
perately wanted to call 
you from the hospital to 
say that they should put 
you into Kathy Eden's section," he said 
in his raspy voice. "But you managed to 
find her by yourself. How did you fig¬ 
ure out where to go?" "It was simple," I 
confessed. "I went to the Lit Hum office 
and asked them to look through their 
records to find the last time you had 
taught Lit Hum for only one semester. 
When they figured out when that was, I 
asked them to tell me who had replaced 
you. And when they said, 'Kathy Eden,' 
I knew exactly where to go." 

Gray smiled. When he told his stu¬ 
dents to "Take teachers, not subjects," 
Kathy Eden certainly was one of the 
great teachers he had in mind. 

Eugene D. Mazo '95 
Newark, N.J., and Stanford, Calif. 

a 


Correction 

The Columbia Forum article in July, "Listen To 
Learn,” by Eugene Goodheart '53, contained an 
error in the penultimate paragraph. The last 
few sentences, which discuss a quote from the 
poet William Butler Yeats, should have read: 

"In The Second Coming, he wrote: 'The best 
lack all conviction while the worst/Are full of 
passionate intensity .'" 
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Within the Family 

Columbia250: A Time for Celebration 


N ext month, Columbia 
begins a year-long cele¬ 
bration of the 250th 
anniversary of its found¬ 
ing as King's College in 
1754. There will be special events, 
symposia, books and a film to mark 
this special occasion, and it's a great 
chance for Columbians to reconnect 
with their school, learn more about its 
history and become involved in shap¬ 
ing its future. 

To mark the launch of Columbia250, 
we bring you this special issue of 
Columbia College Today, which we call 
King's College Today. We hope you like 
the wraparound cover, depicting the 
King's College campus as it appeared 
in 1754, and that you will find the 
news story and Columbia250 calendar 
(pages 6-7) to be useful. Keep in mind 
that all events are subject to change 
and that others will be added as the 
year goes along, so for the most cur¬ 
rent information, please log onto 
www.c250.columbia.edu. 

In keeping with the historical 
theme, we present a special word 
search on page 87 built around the 
names of Columbia's presidents. We 
hope you enjoy this puzzle; we will 
present others, in various formats, 
during the next year. 

Highlighting King's College Today is 
a special excerpt from Barnard Profes¬ 
sor Robert McCaughey's new book. 
Stand, Columbia, a scholarly history of 
the University. This excerpt, which 
appears as a 12-page special section 
beginning on page 39, traces the con¬ 
tentious history of Columbia's found¬ 
ing from a glimmer of an idea to its 
realization more than a half-century 
later. The twists and turns of this 
story and the portraits of the people 
involved are fascinating, and I suspect 
the tale is not widely known, even 
within the Columbia family. 

We plan to present additional 
Columbia250 special sections during 
the next year, and all will be found in 
the center of the magazine. Future sec¬ 
tions will include essays on Columbia's 
signature Core Curriculum by profes¬ 
sors J.W. Smit and Wm. Theodore de 
Bary '41 and an illustrated timeline 


tracing major events 
in University history. 

Together, we hope 
these sections will 
add a dimension to 
your understanding 
and appreciation of 
alma mater. 

One of the buzz 
phrases around 
Columbia250, which 
you will see in much 
of the advertising 
designed to raise 
awareness of the cel¬ 
ebration, is "Another Columbian 
Ahead of His/Her Time." Sadly, two 
such Columbians passed away as we 
were preparing this issue. 

Jim Shenton '49, who died on July 
25 at 78, was among the most beloved 
Columbia faculty members of his time, 
or any other time. The "firebrand his¬ 
torian," as CCT labeled him in a mem¬ 
orable headline, touched students like 
few others. He came to Columbia on 
the GI bill in 1946, graduated in three 
years, joined the faculty two years 
after that and never really left, even 
though he was formally retired. To the 
day he died, he was among the most 
requested — probably the most 
requested — faculty members when it 
came time to set up alumni events. As 
recently as May, he emphatically 
addressed alumni from 1943 and 1948 
at a reunion dinner — to thunderous 
applause. A memorial service will be 
held on campus on October 2. Please 
log onto www.college.columbia.edu or 
call (212) 870-2288 for details. 

When we included news of Shen- 
ton's death in the July issue of our elec¬ 
tronic newsletter, we asked alumni to 
submit recollections for upcoming 
issues of CCT. Some replies were brief, 
some were expansive, but all were testa¬ 
ments to an extraordinary man. We are 
pleased to present some of them in this 
issue (see pages 20-23) and invite all 
alumni to share their thoughts with us: 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, 

NY 10115-0998 or cct@columbia.edu. We 
will publish more remembrances in 
upcoming issues. 

Shenton was the subject of a cover 


profile by Eric Wakin 
'84 in the Summer 
1996 issue of CCT. It 
was a fascinating 
portrait that we are 
pleased to reprint on 
pages 17-19. 

Another Colum¬ 
bian ahead of his time 
was Leonard Koppett 
'44, who passed away 
on June 23 at 79. Kop¬ 
pett, who was hon¬ 
ored by both the base¬ 
ball and basketball 
Halls of Fame, was perceptive, analyti¬ 
cal, erudite and thought-provoking, 
whether he was writing for a daily 
paper or authoring seminal books on the 
histories of the sports he loved most. He 
was the professor of the pressbox, his 
trademark briefcase by his side contain¬ 
ing just the right data to support his 
insightful analyses. 

One of my cherished childhood 
memories is of my father coming home 
from work to our Brooklyn apartment 
every evening and handing me an arm¬ 
ful of newspapers so I could eagerly 
turn to the sports sections, knowing he 
was nurturing my love for sports and 
my appreciation for the craft of writing. 
I grew up reading Koppett and col¬ 
leagues like Leonard Schecter and Mil- 
ton Gross, and I had the good fortune 
to get to know Koppett through the 
years when I worked at AP, the NBA 
and now here at Columbia. Koppett's 
work was "old school" in the very best 
sense of the word: thoroughly 
researched, thoughtful, well-reasoned 
and presented clearly and logically in a 
style that was clean and unfettered. 
Koppett was substance, not sizzle. 

An editorial about Koppett that 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on June 24 said, "Few ever graced 
their profession with the insight and 
elegance of the 79-year-old sports- 
writer ... In a world filled with pam¬ 
pered players and unchecked egos, 
Koppett was that sports rarity: a 
scholar and a gentleman." 
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Columbia College Today 


Alumni of All 
Ages Enjoy 
Reunion 2003 


Photos: 

Eileen Barroso, Diane Bondaress, 
Michael Dames and Chris Taggart 

A lumni, joined by family 
and friends, returned to 
Momingside Heights on 
May 29-June 1 to reunite 
with classmates and see 
the many recent improvements on 
campus and in the neighborhood. The 
reunion wasn't confined to Moming¬ 
side Heights, however. During the 
weekend, alumni enjoyed events rang¬ 
ing from Broadway musicals to tours of 
Harlem and the Rockefellers' Kykuit 
estate to panel discussions to dinners 
and parties all around New York City. 



At one of several tri-college events, 
more than 2,000 alumni of the College, 
Engineering and Barnard gathered to 
dance and gamble the night away at the 
second annual Casino Royale and Young 
Alumni Dance Party at Hammerstein 
Ballroom. 




Low Library 
Rotunda glowed 
(above) for the 
Class of 1953's 
50th anniversary 
lunch on Satur¬ 
day, while on Low 
Plaza, two poten¬ 
tial alums (left) 
enjoyed the bar¬ 
becue despite 
intermittent rain. 
Later, Professor 
Michael Seidel 
(right) brought 
alumni back to 
their College roots 
with a lecture on 
the evolution of 
Literature Humani¬ 
ties. President Lee 
C. Bollinger (bot¬ 
tom right) enjoyed 
talking with mem¬ 
bers of the Class¬ 
es of 1943 and 
1948 prior to their 
Saturday evening 
dinner in the Starr 
East Asian Library. 
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(Top to bottom) Dean Austin Quigley (center) attended many 
events during the weekend, including a Class of 1963 cocktail 
reception, where he chatted with trustee Robert Kraft '63 (right) 
and host Phil Satow '63. Friends from the Class of 1978 reunited 
at their class dinner, while revelers of all ages gathered at Casi¬ 
no Royale at the Hammerstein Ballroom and the Dean's Welcome 
Reception at the Americas Society on Park Avenue. 
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Columbia College Today 


Around 


the Quads 



Columbia250 Kicks Off in October 
With Gala Homecoming weekend 

By Lisa Palladino 



n Homecoming Weekend, 
October 15-19, the Univer¬ 
sity will commence its year¬ 
long celebration of the 
250th anniversary of its 
founding as King's College 
in 1754. Special events throughout the 
year will mark the anniversary, and some 
annual events, such as the Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay Awards Dinners, 
will have a 250th theme. 

Opening weekend will feature acade¬ 
mic symposia; a book signing of Stand, 
Columbia, Robert McCaughey's new 
scholarly history of the University; 
screenings of Ric Bums '78's new docu¬ 


mentary, Columbia: A Celebration-, a con¬ 
cert; and other campus events. Home¬ 
coming festivities will include a carnival 
to accompany the football, field hockey 
and volleyball games at Baker Field and 
Levien Gym. The 
250th celebration 
will continue 
through the following Homecoming 
Weekend, October 1-3,2004. 

Some events during the year will be 
academic, highlighting the impact of 
Columbia's scholars and graduates. 
Others will be just for fun, such as Alma 
Mater's 100th birthday party, or to high¬ 
light the architectural changes and 


updates to campus buildings and the 
community, such as the unveiling of 
Hamilton Hall's extensive renovations, 
which include the installation in its 
lobby of two Tiffany stained glass win¬ 
dows, one of which was in the library of 
Columbia's former midtown campus. In 
conjunction with the celebrations, there 
will be community events open to the 
University's Momingside Heights 
neighbors and a ribbon-cutting to cele¬ 
brate the completion of the 116th Street 
subway station's renovations, just in 
time for the station's 100th anniversary. 

Many of the 250th celebration events 
for the next year are listed in calendar 
form below. You'll also find listings for 
College events that are open to alumni. 
For more detailed Columbia250 events 
information, or to 
register to receive 
regular site 
updates and information throughout the 
anniversary year, go to www.c250. 
columbia.edu. For more detailed infor¬ 
mation on College events, go to www. 
college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 

As details are finalized and more 
events are added, the information will 
be published online and in CCT. 



COLUMBIA250 


Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 


Columbia College Day in 

Washington, D C. 

Saturday, September 20,9 a.m.—4 p.m. 
The George Washington University 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, College Day offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. 
Kenneth Koch celebration 
Friday, October 10,8 p.m-10 p.m. 
Miller Theatre 

Hosted by George Plimpton, this 
multi-media event celebrates the late 
Koch's accomplishments not only as a 
poet but also as a writer of short plays, 
musical texts and instructive books, and 
his participation in other artistic collabo¬ 
rations. The evening includes dramatic 
readings of Koch's plays, screenings of 
his collaborative films and musical set¬ 
tings of his text. 


Great Teachers Awards Dinner 

Tuesday, October 14,6 p.m-10 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

Alan Brinkley, the University Provost 
and Allan Nevins Professor of History, 
and Alfred V. Aho, professor of computer 
science and past department chair, will 
receive the 2003 Great Teachers Awards, 
which have been presented by the Society 
of Columbia Graduates since 1949. 

250th Anniversary Celebration 
Opening Weekend 

Wednesday-Sunday, October 15-19 

Fred Friendly Seminar 

Wednesday, October 15,5:30 p.m- 
7:30 p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

This seminar is entitled "Liberty & 
Security in an Age of Terrorism." The 
series is named after the late CBS News 
producer and Journalism School professor. 


Constitutions, Democracy and 
the Rule of Law 

Thursday-Friday, October 16-17, 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

A forum of academic and political 
leaders will explore the companion issues 
of whether, and how, constitutions con¬ 
strain governments, and the impact of 
constitutions on individual liberties and 
freedom in a time of heightened concern 
for international, national and individual 
security. Open to the public, registration 
required. 

Genes and Genomes: Impact on 
Medicine and Society 

Thursday, October 16,9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Friday, October 17,9 a.m.-l p.m. 
Roone Arledge Auditorium 

This symposium will explore how 
genetic research will influence the diag¬ 
nosis and treatment of human diseases 


ranging from cancer and cardiology to 
the molecular underpinnings of abnor¬ 
mal human behavior. Scientists, 
researchers and scholars will explore the 
general consequences of the availability 
of genetic information for modern soci¬ 
ety. Open to the public, registration 
required. 

Book Party and Signing for 
Stand, Columbia 

Thursday, October 16,6 p.m.-8 p.m. 
(party) 

President's Room, Faculty House 
Friday, October 17,1 p.m.-2 p.m. 
(signing) 

Columbia University Bookstore, 
Lemer Hall 

Robert McCaughey, Anne Whitney 
Olin Professor of History at Barnard, 
will sign copies of Stand, Columbia, 
his new scholarly history of the 
University. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 


Family Weekend 

Friday, October 17,7:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Saturday, October 18,7 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Parents of new students can experience 
campus life through faculty lectures, dis¬ 
cussions, campus and neighborhood tours, 
athletic games, museum trips and social 
activities. 

Tea and Talk: A Lecture on Alma 
Mater's History and Legacy 

Friday, October 17,2 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Faculty Room, Low Memorial Library 
Michael Richman, author of Daniel 
Chester French: An American Sculp¬ 
tor and editor of the Daniel Chester 
French Papers, will discuss the sculptor 
whose 100-year-old statue holds court on 
the Low Steps. Registration required. 
Birthday Bash 

Friday, October 17,4 p.m.-7 p.m. 

South Field 

This Columbia250 Birthday Bash zvill 
have cake, party hats and live entertain¬ 
ment, including a special presentation on 
Columbia athletics, student performances 
ranging from martial arts to a capella to 
rock, and a video featuring what happens 
when Hollywood comes to Momingside 
Heights. Join President Lee C. Bollinger, 
students, faculty and staff at this campus 
kickoff of Columbia250. 

Field Hockey vs. Penn 

Friday, October 17,7 p.m. 

Wien Stadium, Baker Field 

Homecoming Game: Football 
vs. Penn 

Saturday, October 18: Events begin at 
10 a.m., game time: 1:30 p.m. 

Wien Stadium, Baker Field 

Alumni and students from all University 
schools will be welcome to gather under the 
tents at Baker Field for a variety of pre-game 
activities. Robert McCaughey will be on 
hand to sign copies of Stand, Columbia. 

The day will feature family-friendly options 
including amusements and carnival games. 

Daniel Chester French Sculpture 
Tour 

Saturday, October 18,11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Main gate, 116th Street and Broadway 
Michael Richman, an expert on 
Daniel Chester French, will lead a tour of 
French's work and other public sculpture 
in New York City. 

Women's volleyball vs. Brown 

Saturday, October 18,4 p.m. 

Levien Gym 

Concert 

Saturday, October 18,5:30 p.m.-lO p.m. 
South Field and Low Plaza 

An evening celebrating Columbia, fea¬ 
turing top artists. 

Screenings of Columbia: 

A Celebration 

Saturday, October 18,2 p.m.-3 p.m. 

and 4 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Sunday, October 19,3 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Roone Arledge Auditorium 

View award-winning documentarian 
Ric Burns '78'sfilm, Columbia: A 
Celebration. 

WNET Airing of Columbia: 

A celebration 

Thursday, October 30,8 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


Dean's Scholarship Reception 

Thursday, November, 6,5 p.m.-7 p.m. 
Roone Arledge Auditorium, Lemer Hall 
Scholarship recipients and their donors 
can meet and chat in a relaxed setting. 

New England College Day 

Saturday, November 8,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Location TBA 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a day" 
by attending lectures given by Columbia 
faculty members. 

Alexander Hamilton Award 
Dinner 

Monday, November 17,6:30 p.m.- 
10:30 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda, Faculty Room 
Join the College in honoring Emanuel 
Ax 70. 

Digital Media in Education: A 
Time for Invention 

Wednesday, December 10, time TBA 
Faculty Room, Low Library 

This symposium will draw on and pre¬ 
sent those Columbia faculty members 
most active in the engaging and experi¬ 
mental pedagogical work of extending the 
use of technology and new media in edu¬ 
cation and will include demonstrations, 
commentaries and discussions. 

Northern California Basketball 
Event: Columbia vs. Berkeley 

December 27,6 p.m-10 p.m. 

The Bancroft Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 

Cheer on the Lions as they play UC 
Berkeley. An alumni party will be held at 
The Bancroft Hotel, next to the Berkeley 
campus and within walking distance of 
the game. Parking is available. 
Southeastern College Day 
Saturday, January 31,2004,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Location TBA 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a day" 
by attending lectures given by Columbia 
faculty members. 

19th Annual Black Alumni 
Heritage Month Reception 

February 7,2004,6:30 p.m-10 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

All alumni are invited to celebrate 
cultural and personal achievements of 
alumni of color. An alumnus/a is award¬ 
ed the Black Heritage Award for recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding contribution to the 
Black and/or Columbia community. 

John Jay Awards Dinner 
Wednesday, March 3,2004,6:30 p.m- 
10:30 p.m. 

Plaza Hotel, 59th Street and Fifth 
Avenue 

Join the College as it honors its most 
distinguished graduates for their profes¬ 
sional achievements. 

Rescue, Relief and Reconstruc¬ 
tion: Humanitarian Action in 
the 21 st Century 

Thursday, March 4,2004,9 am-7:30 p.m. 
The Kellogg Center, 15th Floor, 
International Affairs Building 
The wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
marked significant turning points in 
world politics. Within the United 
States, and around the world, these con¬ 
flicts sparked debate about the dimen¬ 


sions of "nation-building" in the wake 
of military intervention, about who 
should be responsible for the protection 
and promotion of the interests of the 
affected populations and about how 
humanitarian intervention should be 
organized and effected. 

Southern California College Day 

Saturday, March 13,2004,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Location TBA 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. 

El Regreso: Latino Alumni 
Homecoming 

Saturday, March 27,2004,7 p.m.-ll p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

Latino alumni are invited to celebrate 
cultural and personal achievements. An 
alumnus/a is awarded the Latino Her¬ 
itage Award for recognition of outstand¬ 
ing contributions to the Latino and/or 
Columbia community. 

New Sounds, New Media: 
Confrontations in Music, Art 
and Drama 

Friday, April 2,2004-Saturday, April 3 
Location TBA 

This symposium seeks to recover sev¬ 
eral critical historical confrontations and 
showcase the current experimental prac¬ 
tices in music and to locate modernities 
of perception in art, literature, drama 
and cinema. 

Dean's Day 

Saturday, April 3,2004,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Momingside Heights campus 
Open to parents and alumni, Dean's 
Day offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. 

Asian Alumni Reception 

Wednesday, April 14,2004, time TBA 
Low Library Rotunda 

Asian alumni and current students 
are invited to mingle and celebrate their 
culture. An alumnus/a is awarded the 
Asian Heritage Award for recognition of 
outstanding contributions to the Asian 
and/or Columbia community. 

Earth's Future: What Limits 
Our Ability To Control Earth's 
Climate? 

Thursday, April 22,2004,10 a.m.- 
Friday, April 23,4 p.m. 

Roone Arledge Auditorium 

This symposium will be led by Michael 
Purdy, director of the Lamont-Doherty 
Earth Observatory, and John Mutter, 
deputy director of the Earth Institute, and 
will end with a panel discussion. 

Brain and Mind 

Thursday, May 13,2004,9 a.m.- 
Friday, May 14,2004,1 p.m. 

Roone Arledge Auditorium 

This symposium will help outline the 
accomplishments and limitations of the 
reductionist and holistic approaches in 
attempts to delineate the problems that 
still confront neural science. 

Baccalaureate Service 

Sunday, May 16,2004,4 p.m. 

St. Paul's Chapel 


Academic Awards & Prizes 
Ceremony 

Monday, May 17,2004,11 a.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Class Day 

Tuesday, May 18,2004,10 a.m. 

South Field 

Commencement 

Wednesday, May 19,2004,10:30 a.m. 
South Field 

Reunion weekend 

Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6,2004 
Momingside Heights Campus and 
New York City 

The College invites alumni whose class 
years end in 4 or 9 to return to campus 
for a weekend filled with events, parties, 
dinners and time to visit with classmates. 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

September 2004, date and time TBA 
Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. 
Subway Ribbon Cutting 
September 2004, date and time TBA 
Celebrate the completion of the 116th 
Street subway station's renovation. 

C250 Community Event 

Saturday, September 18,2004 

Columbia hosts a day-long gathering 
for its Momingside Heights neighbors. 
Twenty-first Century City 
Thursday, September 30,2004,9 a.m.- 
Friday, October 1,1 p.m. 
Momingside Campus 

The first two sessions, "Pluralism" 
and "Tolerance," will include faculty 
from city and regional planning, art and 
architecture, law, sociology, history, eco¬ 
nomics and political science, and practi¬ 
tioners such as political columnists and 
commentators, members of the legal pro¬ 
fession and the UN. The third session, 
"Knowledge," will foster discussion and 
competition among urban planners and 
architects for design solutionsfor an 
urban campus for the 21st century. 
Lecture and Book Launch: 

Rosalind Rosenberg 
October 2004, date and time TBA 
Columbia University Bookstore, 
Lemer Hall 

Rosalind Rosenberg, chair of Barnard's 
history department and professor of 
American history, will discuss and sign 
copies of her new book on women in high¬ 
er education. 

Homecoming and 250th 
Anniversary Celebration 
Closing weekend 

Friday-Sunday, October 1-3,2004 

L.P. 


For more detailed Columbia250 events 
information, or to register to receive regu¬ 
lar site updates and information through¬ 
out the anniversary year, go to 
www.c250.columbia.edu. For more 
detailed information on College-specific 
events, including registrations, go to 
www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service by one 
of the city’s leading caterers, 
Restaurant Associates. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


Catering By 

R es/aumnt Associates 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-6662 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 



Emanuel Ax '70 


Emanuel Ax 70 To 
Receive Hamilton Medal 

E ach fall, the Columbia College 
Alumni Association presents the 
Alexander Hamilton Medal to an 
alumnus or faculty member for distin¬ 
guished service and accomplishment in 
any field of endeavor. On Monday, 
November 17, Emanuel Ax '70, an 
esteemed pianist, will be honored at a 
black-tie dinner in the Low Library 
Rotunda. 

Renowned for his poetic temperament 
and unsurpassed virtuosity. Ax also is 
known for the exceptional breadth of his 
performing activities. Each season, his 
distinguished career has included 
appearances with major symphony 
orchestras worldwide, recitals in celebrat¬ 
ed concert halls, a variety of chamber 
music collaborations, the commissioning 
and performance of new music and addi¬ 
tions to his acclaimed discography on 
Sony Classical. 

Bom in Lvov, Poland, Ax began study¬ 
ing piano at 6, and moved to Winnipeg, 
Canada, with his family when he was a 
young boy. His studies at The Juilliard 
School were greatly supported by the 
sponsorship of the Epstein Scholarship 
Program of the Boys Clubs of America, 
and he subsequently won the Young 
Concert Artists Award. He majored in 
French at the College. 

Ax captured public attention in 1974 
when, at 25, he won the first Arthur 
Rubinstein International Piano Competi¬ 
tion in Tel Aviv. His releases during the 
past few years have included a two- 
piano program of works by Rachmani¬ 
noff, period-instrument performances of 
Chopin's complete works for piano and 
orchestra, and the Brahms Piano Concerto 


No. 2. Other notable recordings are a 
Grammy-award winning album of 
Haydn Piano Sonatas, the two Liszt con¬ 
certos paired with the Schoenberg Con¬ 
certo, three solo Brahms albums, an 
album of tangos and a recording of John 
Adams's Century Rolls. Devoted to cham¬ 
ber music literature. Ax regularly works 
with Young Uck Kim, Cho-Liang Lin, Yo- 
Yo Ma, Peter Serkin and Jaime Laredo, 
and he was a frequent collaborator with 
the late Isaac Stem. He has made a series 
of acclaimed recordings with Ma, and as 
a duo, they have won three Grammy 
awards. 

Ax lives in New York City with his 
wife, pianist Yoko Nozaki. They have 
two grown children, Joseph and Sarah. 

L.P. 

Supreme Court upholds 
Affirmative Action 

n June 23, the Supreme Court 
delivered a split ruling in two 
cases challenging the affirmative 
action policies in admissions procedures 
at the University of Michigan. President 
Lee C. Bollinger, who was Michigan's 
president at the time the cases were 
brought, was the named defendant in 
both cases. The plaintiffs were white 
applicants who were denied admission 
and claimed discrimination. 

In the case involving law school 
admissions policies, Grutter v. Bollinger, 
the court upheld, in a 5^4 decision, the 
school's policy of considering race, in a 
non-specific manner, when admitting 
students. 

In the case involving undergraduate 
admissions, Gratz v. Bollinger, the court 
ruled in a 6-3 decision that it is uncon¬ 
stitutional for a public institution to use 
a pre-set point-value system to account 
for race in admissions procedures. The 
Court found that the point system used 
by the Michigan undergraduate admis¬ 
sions office violates the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. The 
decisions confirm a 1978 ruling in 
Regents of the University of California v. 
Bakke that determined that race could 
be a factor in deciding admissions, but 
there could not be quotas. 

Bollinger, a staunch supporter of affir¬ 
mative action, declared the joint decisions 
"a huge victory for the future of Ameri¬ 
can education and society." As for its 
impact on Columbia, he said, "Columbia 
has a long-standing commitment to 
diversity, and we are glad that the Court 
has affirmed its importance and the 























IT'S NOT JUST HOMECOMING 

IT’S COMING HOME 





Come on home 


help us kick off Columbia’s 250th anniversary with a rousing Opening Weekend. You’ll be 
surprised by all that has changed - and all that still feels familiar. Opening Weekend has something for every 
taste. Symposia, a concert, Lions football, film screenings, even birthday cake. And that’s just the beginning. 
The events continue throughout our yearlong celebration. To learn more, visit www.c250.columbia.edu . 
And welcome home. ^ 


OPENING WEEKEND October 15-19, 2003 
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Norma Lerner Among Three 
Honored at Hillel Dinner 

M ore than 300 alumni, parents, faculty and 

students gathered in Lerner Hall on May 12 
for the third annual Seixas Awards Dinner 
of the Kraft Center for Jewish Student Life, 
which honored International Hillel Chair¬ 
man and business leader Edgar M. Bronfman, Colum¬ 
bia/Barnard Hillel Board Chairman Earle Kazis '58 Busi¬ 
ness and Norma Lerner, widow of Alfred Lerner '55. From 
left are trustee Arthur Ochs Sulzberger '51, Bronfman, 
trustee Robert Kraft '63, Lerner, President Lee C. Bollinger, 
Kazis and Richard K. Kobrin '62, Hillel co-president. 



educational benefits that flow from 
a diverse student body. We will 
continue to pursue admissions poli¬ 
cies that better prepare all students 
for the increasingly diverse work¬ 
place and society in which we live." 

But, in an op-ed published in 
The Wall Street Journal on June 20, 
before the decisions were made, 
Bollinger warned, "We must recog¬ 
nize a hard reality: With present 
and future appointments to the 
judicial branch, with such deter¬ 
mined foes to affirmative action 
who I predict will not relent in the 
face of a defeat, and with cautious 
legal counsel warning university 
presidents of the risks and burdens 
of defending lawsuits (which, I can 
testify, are extraordinary), we prop¬ 
erly should worry that a victory 
here and now will be pyrrhic." 

S.J.B. 

Barzun Receives 
Presidential Medal 
Of Freedom 

acques Barzun '27, former 

Columbia professor, dean and 

provost, was awarded the Pres¬ 
idential Medal of Freedom at a 
White House ceremony on July 23. 
A prolific author for both special¬ 
ists and general readers, Barzun, 
95, spent his entire professional 


career at Columbia, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself not only as an 
outstanding professor but also in a 
variety of administrative posts. 

Bom in France, Barzun immi¬ 
grated to the United States in 
1919. Upon graduation from the 
College, he was appointed a histo¬ 
ry instructor; he earned his 
Columbia doctorate in 1932, 
became full professor in 1945 and 
University Professor in 1967. From 
1958-67, he served as dean of fac¬ 
ulties and provost. Barzun, who 
became University Professor 
Emeritus in 1975, moved to San 
Antonio in 1997. 

"From his first book, published 
71 years ago, to his latest, a best¬ 
seller published in 2000, Jacques 
Barzun has influenced genera¬ 
tions of serious readers," Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush remarked. 
"Few academics of the last centu¬ 
ry have equaled his output and 
his influence." 

A founder of the discipline of 
cultural history, Barzun has writ¬ 
ten on myriad subjects. His books 
include Romanticism and the Mod¬ 
ern Ego (1945), The House of Intel¬ 
lect (1959), The American University 
(1968), The Use and Abuse of Art 
(1974) and From Dawn to Deca¬ 
dence: 500 Years of Western Cultural 
Life (2000), which President Bush 
referred to in his remarks. 


At Columbia, Barzun was a key 
player in the development of the 
College's Core Curriculum: He 
helped create the Colloquium on 
Important Books, which he taught 
with Lionel Trilling '25; he was a 
regular teacher of Contemporary 
Civilization; and later he helped 
establish Humanities A (now 
known as Literature Humanities), 
which he taught regularly. 

Barzun was one of 11 recipi¬ 
ents of the 2003 Medal of Free¬ 
dom. The others were author and 
chef Julia Child; baseball legend 
Roberto Clemente (posthumous¬ 
ly); pianist Van Clibum; former 
Czech president Vaclav Havel; 
actor Charlton Heston; physicist 
Edward Teller; Wendy's restau¬ 
rant founder Dave Thomas 
(posthumously); former Supreme 
Court Justice Byron White 
(posthumously); political scientist 
James Q. Wilson; and basketball 
coach John Wooden. 

The Presidential Medal of Free¬ 
dom is the nation's highest civilian 
award. Created in 1963 by Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy, it recognizes 
individuals who have made "an 
especially meritorious contribution 
to the security or national interests 
of the United States or to world 
peace or to cultural or other signif¬ 
icant public or private endeavors." 

The school at 
CU Opens 

T he School at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity opened its doors on 
110th Street and Broadway 
this month. The School occupies 
about half of a 12-story building 
constructed during the past two 
years. Faculty apartments are 
being finished on the upper 
floors, and a D'Agostino grocery 
store will be on the ground floor. 



Jacques Barzun '27 


About 200 students from 
kindergarten through 4th grade 
entered the School this fall. One 
grade will be added every year 
through 2007, when the school will 
be K-8 and enroll about 650 stu¬ 
dents. Half of the students are chil¬ 
dren of Columbia faculty and staff, 
and half are from the surrounding 
community, a mix the school aims 
to maintain. 

The school is promoting itself 
as a very different private school 
experience for New York. "This is 
low-stress, low-anxiety; inclusive 
rather than exclusive," says Head 
of School Gardner Dunnan, assis¬ 
tant provost, special projects. No 
standardized test scores are used 
for admission, which is basically 
automatic for children of faculty 
and staff and by lottery for chil¬ 
dren from the community. "We're 
deliberately trying to demonstrate 
that you can have a great school 
without the usual craziness of the 
New York City independent 
school," Dunnan says. 

Tuition is $22,000 per year, with 
faculty receiving a 50 percent dis¬ 
count. Nearly every student is 
receiving some financial aid, with 
the average award topping 
$15,000, according to Dunnan. 
Right now, the school's operations 
and financial aid are being fully 
funded by the University, and in 
the future will be partially sup¬ 
ported by private fund raising. 

The school, spearheaded by 
former Provost Jonathan Cole '64, 
is the fourth grade school opened 
by the University, but is the only 
one currently affiliated. In 1890, 
the University opened the Speyer 
School for nursery and kinder¬ 
garten students. It was unusual 
for the time in that it employed 
two social workers and its teach¬ 
ers lived in the building, which 
also provided community center 
services. 

Shortly thereafter, the Lincoln 
School was started, which, like 
the Speyer School, used a progres¬ 
sive curriculum. In the 1930s, 
members of the faculty requested 
a classical education for their chil¬ 
dren, according to Dunnan, and 
the Horace Mann school was 
opened on Amsterdam at 123rd 
Street. That school later moved to 
the Bronx and still operates but is 
no longer related to Columbia. 

Curriculum for today's School 
at Columbia University is being 
developed by the related Center 
for Integrated Learning and 
Teaching, which works with two 
existing campus entities. Teachers 
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College's Institute for Learning 
Technologies, and the Columbia 
University Center for New Media 
Teaching and Learning. 

"There will be pervasive use of 
new media and pervasive use of 
Columbia's resources," Dunnan 
says, including intellectual and 
physical resources, such as the 
Dodge Physical Fitness Center and 
Butler Library. Part of the school's 
mission is to develop pedagogic 
techniques and tools that can be 
used by other schools, both public 
and independent. 

S.J.B. 


CAMPUS BULLETINS 

■ GREAT TEACHERS: Alan 
Brinkley, the Allan Nevins Profes¬ 
sor of History who recently was 
appointed University provost, and 
Alfred V. Aho, professor of com¬ 
puter science and former depart¬ 
ment chair, will receive the 2003 
Great Teacher Awards at a dinner 
in Low Rotunda on October 14. 
The awards have been presented 
by the Society of Columbia Grad¬ 
uates since 1949 to faculty mem¬ 
bers from the College and Engi¬ 
neering School. 

Brinkley, who received his B.A. 
from Princeton in 1971 and his 
Ph.D. from Harvard in 1979, 
joined the Columbia faculty in 
1991. His ability to combine 
drama, passion for history and a 
commitment to the art of teaching 
have made his classes among the 
most sought after by students, and 
also have made him a popular 
speaker at alumni events such as 
Dean's Day. The author of many 
books, papers and articles, he 
chaired the department of history 
until June 2003, when he succeed¬ 
ed Jonathan Cole '64 as provost. 

Aho, who received his Ph.D. in 
electrical engineering and comput¬ 
er science from Princeton in 1995, 
joined the Columbia faculty in 1995 
after 28 years with Bell Laborato¬ 
ries. A leader in the computer sci¬ 
ence field, he has authored or co¬ 
authored many books and has had 
a significant impact on computer 
science education at Columbia. 

■ EXPANSION: The University 
hopes to build upon a 17-acre 
block of land in West Harlem 
bounded by Broadway, 12th 
Avenue, 125th Street and 133rd 
Street, The New York Times report¬ 
ed on July 30. The University's 
first major expansion in 75 years 
would include a tree-lined cam¬ 
pus of school buildings, perform¬ 


ing arts centers, research space, a 
jazz club and dormitories to sup¬ 
plement the 36-acre Momingside 
Heights campus. 

"This is not to just go in and 
throw up some buildings. These 
would be beautiful, magnificent 
buildings on the order of what we 
have in Momingside Heights," 
President Lee C. Bollinger told the 
Times. Columbia is hoping that its 
plans will fit well with efforts by 
the state, city and community 
groups to redevelop the Hudson 
River waterfront and West 
Harlem, an area also known as 
Manhattanville. A document that 
Columbia prepared for govern¬ 
ment officials shows that the Uni¬ 
versity owns or controls 40 percent 
of the 17 acres and is negotiating 
to buy another 32 percent. The 
University would need to buy the 
rest and obtain zoning changes for 
the development. 

The Times reported that the Uni¬ 
versity had hired the Renzo Piano 
Building Workshop and Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill to design the 
project. If it goes ahead, the first 
phase will include a 500,000- 
square-foot complex on 125th 
Street for the School of the Arts, 
research space, residence halls and 
retail space. 


■ KOCH: Kenneth Koch, a popu¬ 
lar Columbia professor for more 
than 40 years and a major figure 
in the New York School of poetry, 
will be celebrated in Miller The¬ 
atre on Friday, October 10. Hosted 
by George Plimpton, this multi- 
media event celebrates Koch's 
accomplishments not only as a 
poet but also as a writer of short 
plays, musical texts and instruc¬ 
tive books, and his participation 
in other artistic collaborations. 

The evening includes dramatic 
readings of Koch's plays, screen¬ 
ings of his collaborative films and 
musical settings of his writings. 
Koch, who died on July 6,2002, 
was the cover story subject in 
CCT's November 2002 issue. The 
Kenneth Koch Celebration is free 
for Columbia students. Please go 
to www.millertheatre.com for 
ticket information. 

■ LEADERSHIP: The second 
Columbia College Fund Leader¬ 
ship Conference will take place on 
Saturday, September 13, at Casa 
Italiana. The day-long event brings 
together volunteer leaders for an 
inside view of the College from 
Dean Austin Quigley, senior 
administrators and student lead¬ 
ers. Admissions and financial aid 


will be special topics for discus¬ 
sion. Among those attending will 
be class agents, members of the 
Board of Visitors and the CCAA 
Board of Directors, CCT class cor¬ 
respondents, 2004 reunion com¬ 
mittee members. Parents Fund vol¬ 
unteers and members of the Senior 
Fund. 

■ ON THE AIR: WKCR, which 
had been broadcasting from atop 
Carman Hall after its World Trade 
Center antenna was destroyed on 
9-11, was scheduled to begin 
broadcasting from a new antenna 
atop 4 Times Square at the end of 
August. The radio station is plan¬ 
ning a John Coltrane Festival for 
September 14—26, with special 
interviews and performances as 
well as Coltrane's entire discogra¬ 
phy. It also plans multi-day festi¬ 
vals throughout the fall featuring 
numerous musical genres, includ¬ 
ing the Latino Heritage Month 
Festival, the 20th Anniversary 
New Music Festival, the African 
Music Festival and the Bach Festi¬ 
val. WKCR has been broadcasting 
since 1941, making it one of the 
oldest FM stations in the country. 
Program listings, schedules and 
other information can be found at 
www.wkcr.org. 
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New York 
University 

The Steinhardt 
School of Education 


Passion IS THE BEGINNING OF SOMETHING 
IMPORTANT . . . EDUCATION IS WHAT 
INFORMS YOUR PASSION AND HELPS YOU MAKE 
A PLAGE FOR IT IN THE WORLD. 

Continue your journey with us. Our 

master’s degree programs prepare you to 
make a difference — in your own community 
or throughout the world. 

Take the next step. Enroll in nationally prominent 
graduate degree programs in 

Education • Health • Music 
Nursing • Communications 
Applied Psychology • Art 

To learn more about these and other graduate programs,and about 
Intensive Graduate Study, call 800-77l“4NYTJ> ext. Kl7> 
or visit www.education.nyu.edu/explore. 

New York University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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C olumbia's lightweight four rows in the famed 
Royal Henley Regatta on the River Thames 
near London in July. Columbia's lightweight 
crew finished second to Princeton in the East¬ 
ern Sprints and second to Harvard in the IRA 
Regatta, the national championships. At Henley, the 
Lions won their first race but were eliminated by a crew 
from Harvard in their second outing. 


■ LIONS ROAR: TEN, The Foot¬ 
ball Network, which begins opera¬ 
tions this fall, will carry three 
Columbia football games this year, 
giving the Lions nationwide expo¬ 
sure. Games to be broadcast are 
the season opener at Fordham on 
September 20 for the Liberty Cup, 
the Homecoming game against 
Princeton on October 18 and the 
Ivy matchup against Yale at Baker 
Field on November 1. 

■ INTERACTIVE: Anew interac¬ 
tive teaching tool, Columbia Amer¬ 
ican History Online, will help high 
school teachers bring history to life 
in the classroom, thanks to Colum¬ 
bia Digital Knowledge Ventures. 
This multimedia tool combines e- 
seminars, taught by distinguished 
Columbia faculty such as Casey 
Blake, Provost Alan Brinkley, Eric 
Foner '63 and Kenneth Jackson, 
with historic documents, thought- 
provoking questions, classroom 
simulations recreating historic peri¬ 
ods, interactive maps, audio 
slideshows and more. DKV staff 
created teacher focus groups that 
offered examples of the resources 
needed to bring history to life and 
helped to formulate the discussion 
questions and teaching tips. CAHO 
comprises 17 e-seminars, 236 pri¬ 
mary sources, 24 document-based 
questions, 16 multimedia tools and 
13 classroom simulations. Visit it at 
http: / /caho.columbia.edu. 


ALUMNI NEWS 

■ APPOINTED: James F. Lima 
'85 has been selected by New York 
City Mayor Michael R. Bloomberg 


to serve as president of the Gover¬ 
nors Island Preservation and Edu¬ 
cation Corporation. Lima will 
spearhead GIPEC's planning, 
redevelopment and management 
of the 150-acre island in New York 
harbor, which was transferred 
from the federal government to 
the city and state of New York ear¬ 
lier this year. 

Previously, Lima worked for 
the New York City Economic 
Development Corporation, where 
he was a senior v.p. of the Special 
Projects Division. Lima led the 
city's negotiations of the acquisi¬ 
tion of Governors Island and 
efforts around its planning and 
redevelopment. He was the team 
leader for the City's Downtown 
Brooklyn Redevelopment Plan, as 
well as other large-scale economic 
revitalization projects in down¬ 
town Flushing, Red Hook and 
northern Manhattan. Before join¬ 
ing EDC, Lima worked on new 
construction programs for hous¬ 
ing, retail and parks as assistant 
commissioner at the NYC Depart¬ 
ment of Housing Preservation and 
Development, and prior to that 
was a staff director of land use for 
the New York City Council. 

■ BURNS, PART I: The eighth 
and final episode of the acclaimed 
public television series. New York: 

A Documentary Film, directed by 
Ric Bums '78 and written by Bums 
and James Sanders '76, airs on 
Monday, September 8. The Center 
of the World spans 50 years from 
the end of World War II to the pre¬ 
sent, focusing on the World Trade 
Center, and culminates in the 


events of September 11,2001, and 
their aftermath. The film explores 
the urban, economic, architectural 
and symbolic significance of the 
towers, their demise and the ongo¬ 
ing effort to come to terms with 
their loss, picking up on many of 
the same themes that were 
explored in the first seven episodes 
of the series, including commerce, 
diversity, capitalism, democracy, 
globalization and the creation of a 
new kind of multi-cultural society. 

■ BURNS, PART II: Ric Bums '78 
looks at Columbia's history, lega¬ 
cy and future in a special docu¬ 
mentary film, Columbia: A Celebra¬ 
tion, which will air on public 
television (WNET in New York) 
on Thursday, October 30, at 8 p.m. 
The film, commissioned as part of 
the University's 250th anniversary 
celebration, also will be screened 
on campus on October 18 and 19 
during the opening weekend of 
Columbia250. 

■ ON THE CASE: George Keller 
'51, editor of Columbia College Today 
from 1961-69 and a consultant, 
author and lecturer on strategic 
planning and management in 
higher education for more than 
four decades, was one of four 
advancement professionals hon¬ 
ored in July by the Council for 
Advancement and Support of 
Education for their service to high¬ 
er education. Keller, a trustee at 
Neumann College in Aston, Pa., 
received the James L. Fisher 
Award for Distinguished Service 
to Education. 

■ DE LAS NUECES: On June 4, 
Rep. Charles B. Rangel (D-N.Y.) 
introduced a statement into the 
Congressional Record praising 
Class of 2003 salutatorian Denise 
De Las Nueces. Bom and raised 
in the Washington Heights section 
of Manhattan, De Las Nueces par¬ 
ticipated in Columbia's Double 
Discovery Center while she was a 
student at Cathedral High School. 
She was awarded one of the first 
six New York Times scholarships in 
1999 to attend Columbia, where 
she graduated summa cum laude. 
She begins Harvard Medical 
School this fall. 

Rangel pointed out De Las 
Nueces' continuing commitment 
to the Double Discovery Center 
and expressed particular appreci¬ 
ation for her achievements as the 
first-generation daughter of immi¬ 
grants from the Dominican 
Republic. "Ms. De La Nueces's 


experience," he said, "is an exam¬ 
ple of how inclusion and diversity 
can provide opportunities not 
only for minority students to 
excel, but also for all members of 
the student body to be enriched 
— an example of how leaders and 
mentors can be found and devel¬ 
oped in all communities, if we are 
willing to invest in their search." 


TRANSITIONS 

■ RESEARCH: David Hirsh has 
been named to the new position of 
executive v.p. for research, report¬ 
ing to President Lee C. Bollinger. 
Hirsh has been at Columbia since 
1990 as the Robert Wood Johnson 
Jr. Professor and chair of the 
department of biochemistry and 
molecular biophysics at P&S. A 
distinguished molecular biologist 
working in the fields of molecular 
genetics of development and 
nucleic acid structure and func¬ 
tion, his research has focused on 
gene expression in early develop¬ 
ment and the processing and mat¬ 
uration of messenger RNA. More 
recently, he has sought to define 
the molecular basis of the inflam¬ 
matory response. 

Bollinger also announced that 
Senior Executive V.P. President 
Robert Kasdin would assume full 
responsibility for matters involv¬ 
ing University finances, and 
changed Susan Feagin's title to 
executive v.p. for development and 
alumni relations. 

■ FUND: Haley Taylor joined the 
fund-raising staff of the Alumni 
Office in July. A graduate of Provi¬ 
dence College, Taylor previously 
worked on Harvard's annual fund 
campaign. She also created a data¬ 
base for the Harvard College Fund 
and updated it to include fund 
events held nationally as well as 
internationally. In addition, Susan 
Appel has been promoted to asso¬ 
ciate director of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund, and Erica Wylens has 
moved to a major gifts position 
with UDAR. 

■ KELLEY: African-American 
studies scholar Robin D.G. Kelley 
has joined Columbia as a full pro¬ 
fessor in the anthropology depart¬ 
ment. His teaching and research 
interests include African diaspora, 
urban studies, working class radi¬ 
calism and cultural history. He will 
help guide programs for Colum¬ 
bia's Institute for Research in 
African-American Studies. Kelley 
had served as chair of NYU's histo- 
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ry department since 2002 and was 
a professor of history and African 
studies since 1994. He taught at 
Columbia in 1996 as a distin¬ 
guished visiting professor and 
served as Louis Armstrong Profes¬ 
sor of Jazz Studies in 2000-01. He 
has a Ph.D. in United States history 
and an M.A. in African history 
from UCLA, and a B.A. in history 
from Cal State-Long Beach. 

■ REDLENER: The University has 
hired Dr. Irwin Redlener to head a 
new policy center on disaster pre¬ 
paredness. Redlener, former presi¬ 
dent of Montefiore Medical Cen¬ 
ter's Children's Hospital, is an 
accomplished fund raiser; a promi¬ 
nent voice on a number of health 
issues, including bioterrorism; and 
an adviser to many elected offi¬ 
cials, including Senator Hillary 
Rodham Clinton (D-N.Y.). Redlen¬ 
er will hold the titles of associate 
dean at the Mailman School of 
Public Health, founding director of 
the school's National Center for 
Disaster Preparedness and profes¬ 
sor of pediatrics at P&S. He will 
continue to serve as president of 
the Children's Health Fund, a non¬ 
profit group based in Manhattan, 
and says he envisions a number of 
projects run jointly by the fund 
and Columbia. The Children's 
Health Fund spends more than $4 
million a year, most of it private 
donations, on health care for poor 
children. 

■ PITAC: President George W. 
Bush has nominated Judith L. Kla- 
vans, director of the University's 
Center of Research on Information 
Access, to the President's Informa¬ 
tion and Technology Advisory 
Committee. Klavans is one of 25 
nominees to PITAC, representing 
leading IT experts in industry and 
academia who will provide the 
President with expert, indepen¬ 
dent advice on advanced informa¬ 
tion technologies and national IT 
infrastructure such as high perfor¬ 
mance computing, large-scale net¬ 
working and high assurance soft¬ 
ware and systems design. In 
accepting the President's nomina¬ 
tion, Klavans said, "This is a valu¬ 
able opportunity to represent 
Columbia University and partici¬ 
pate in the role of language pro¬ 
cessing in national security on set¬ 
ting the national IT agenda. I 
believe this is a first for Columbia 
and also the first time that lan¬ 
guage processing has been recog¬ 
nized as a core technology for the 
President and Congress." 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ FACULTY: Three Arts & Sci¬ 
ences faculty members have 
received recent honors. 

Herbert J. Gans, Robert S. Lynd 
Professor of Sociology, received 
an honorary degree from Penn in 
May. Gans, who was given an 
honorary Doctor of Science, was 
the first graduate of Penn's Grad¬ 
uate School of Fine Arts doctoral 
program in city planning and was 


cited for being a scholar "whose 
research and commentary on 
urban sociology and planning 
have served as a national stan¬ 
dard for more than 50 years." 

Elaine Sisman, chair of the 
music department, was elected 
president of the 3,300-member 
American Musicological Society. 
Beginning in November, she will 
serve as AMS president-elect for 
one year. Effective November 
2004, Sisman will serve as presi¬ 


dent for two years. 

Rabbi David Weiss Halivni, 
Lucius N. Littauer Professor of 
Classical Jewish Civilization, was 
honored by Bar-Ilan University of 
Israel with an honorary doctorate. 
Haivni was lauded for "his excep¬ 
tional achievements as an interna¬ 
tionally renowned Talmudic 
scholar and expert in classical 
Jewish civilization." 
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First person 

For Love and Basketball 

By Renee Jackson '99 


B y the time my 
father was 39, he 
had been happily 
married to Mar¬ 
jorie Jackson for 
15 years, and they had two 
children, Linda and Valerie, 13 
and 11, respectively. One 
night, while he and his wife 
were out dancing, she col¬ 
lapsed suddenly due to a 
brain aneurism. She died min¬ 
utes later, at 35. What was not 
known at the time was that 
Marjorie had suffered the 
aneurism because she had 
Polycystic Kidney Disease; it 
was discovered because she 
had passed it on to her daugh¬ 
ters. PKD is a hereditary dis¬ 
ease that causes cysts to grow 
on the kidneys and often 
affects their function so greatly that dialysis or a kidney trans¬ 
plant is needed. 

My father eventually married my mother, Mary Lou Jack- 
son, and they had me and my older brother, George. Although 
there was a large age difference between my brother and me 
and our half-sisters, we got along well. By the time my broth¬ 
er was 20 and I was 18, Linda's PKD had progressed to the 
point where she needed a kidney transplant. My brother and 
I, along with some other family members, were tested to see 
who would be the best match. George was, and he donated his 
kidney to Linda on June 11, 1996. After a long and arduous 
recovery, Linda lives a relatively healthy and normal life, and 


ney transplant. We had 
known for a while that she 
would need it, but were wait¬ 
ing for the go ahead from the 
doctors to test for possible 
donors. I was the logical 
front-runner, but the doctors 
wanted to test as many peo¬ 
ple as possible in order to 
increase the odds of finding a 
match. Trinke Vaughan '99 
and Emily Roller '99, two of 
my Columbia teammates, 
approached me, offering to 
get tested. A few weeks later, 
while out to dinner with 
other teammates, Courtney 
Allshouse '98, Katie Sherwin 
'00 and Cathy Schuneman '95 
also offered to get tested. I 
was amazed by their kind¬ 
ness, and when I told my sis¬ 
ter, she could not believe that friends of mine were willing to 
donate one of their kidneys to her. These women are some of 
my best friends, and I know that they would offer their kidney 
to me, if I were ever in need, but to offer their kidney to my sis¬ 
ter was truly awe-inspiring. I quickly realized that they offered 
to give one of their kidneys to my sister not because they love 
her (in fact, they barely know her), but because they love me — 
and that was a powerful realization. 

On June 10,1 donated my kidney to Val — I was the best pos¬ 
sible donor. Courtney and Trinke also were possible donors for 
Val, with Emily, Katie and Cathy next in line to get tested if no 
matches were found in the first round. Val and I are recovering 



No amount of material possessions can ever substitute for friends, family and health. 


George is as healthy as he was before the surgery. 

While all this was taking place, I had just finished my first 
year at Columbia, where I was on the basketball team. In love 
with New York City and Columbia, I decided to stay in the 
city that summer, all the summers after that, and for three 
years after graduation, all the while playing basketball. What 
I may not have fully realized until recently was how impor¬ 
tant those years of basketball were to me. Through endless 
conditioning and lifting sessions, early-morning workouts, 
coaches' tirades, losing seasons, long road trips and bus rides, 
late nights out and years of living with each other, I forged 
enduring friendships with many of my teammates. We cele¬ 
brated together in good times and supported and encouraged 
each other in bad times, forming impenetrable bonds that will 
stand the test of time. For me, the greatest illustration of this 
has been during these past few months. 

In March, Val's doctors told her that it was time for her kid- 


well from the successful surgery, but we also are reassured in 
knowing that if she ever needs another kidney transplant (the 
average kidney from a live donor lasts 15-20 years), there never 
will be a shortage of people to offer, because my Columbia bas¬ 
ketball teammates will be first in line to do so. 

I have realized one of the most important life lessons while 
recovering from this surgery: Without friends and family to love 
you, and your health to sustain you, you really have nothing, 
and no amount of material possessions. Ivy League diplomas or 
professional accomplishments can ever substitute for those 
essentials. I feel blessed to have made such wonderful friends at 
Columbia through basketball — people to celebrate with me 
during the good times and pick me up during the tough times, 
as they did in college, and as they do now. Q 

Renee Jackson '99 graduated from the College with a B.A. in sociolog]/ 
and is a law student at the University of Connecticut. 
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Professor Jim Shenton '49 

teaching is in 
some ways an 
act of love." 
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My Teacher, 
Mentor and 
Lifelong Friend 

By Eric Foner '63 

DeWitt Clinton Professor of History 

L ike thousands of Columbia students, I first came 
to know Jim Shenton '49 as a teacher. Unlike most, 
I was fortunate enough to become 
his colleague and lifelong friend. 

I met Jim in the spring of 1961.1 was 
a sophomore who had come to the 
realization that I was not cut out to be 
an astronomer. Somehow, I persuaded Jim to allow 
me to take his Civil War seminar the following 
year. That class changed my life. It not only made 
me a historian but introduced me to the period on 
which my scholarship has concentrated ever since. 

Jim already was a legendary figure at Columbia. 

He did not have a driver's license, but nonetheless 
owned a green Triumph convertible. Why? "I never 
have trouble getting someone to drive me where I 
need to go," he explained. His flamboyant lecturing 
style was famous. Once he donned a raccoon coat 
and brought a "flapper" to class to enliven a lecture 
on the 1920s. 

But Jim was far more than an entertainer. He 
demonstrated that what makes a great teacher is a 
genuine passion for his subject and the ability to con¬ 
vey that passion to students. Throughout his Colum¬ 
bia career, he also taught at Montclair College, Manhattan School 
of Music and Katherine Gibbs secretarial school, not for the money, 
but because he loved teaching. He brought history to television in 
the 1960s, delivering a lengthy course of lectures on public televi¬ 
sion. One of his admirers was my dentist, who made audio tapes 
of Jim's TV course, which he would play while drilling. 

Jim was something of an outsider in the history department, 
as he never involved himself in committee work and published 
fewer academic books than many colleagues. But he knew his 
history and read voraciously. When I first met him, he taught a 
different history from the bland consensus vision that then 
dominated scholarship, offering sympathetic accounts of Amer¬ 
ica's underdogs and visionaries. Jim connected the past to the 
present, helping us understand the deep historical roots of the 
racial crisis engulfing the country. 

Jim stood out as the conscience of the Columbia faculty. His 
was a personal radicalism, resting on the primacy of individual 
conscience and abhorrence of violence rather than membership 
in any political organization. During the 1960s, Jim helped to 
organize an expedition of Columbia students to Orangeburg, 
S.C., for a voting rights campaign. In subsequent decades, he 
lent support to students demanding that Columbia "divest" 
from South Africa and to clerical workers seeking to force the 
University to recognize their union. 


In 1968, Jim was one of the few faculty members who main¬ 
tained sympathetic ties with the protesting students, many of 
whom had taken his classes. He was trusted by white and 
black demonstrators. With a few other teachers, he positioned 
himself outside one of the occupied buildings to prevent vio¬ 
lence. When the "bust" came on the night of April 30, 1968, 
Jim was one of hundreds of persons injured by the police. 

I was then a married graduate student working on my dis¬ 
sertation; I supported the protesters' demands but was not in a 
building. That night, my wife and I found Jim on campus, 
brought him back to our small apartment, and treated his 
wounds as best we could. The next day, his arm in a sling and 
his head bandaged, Jim was interviewed by NBC Nightly News. 
In the midst of recounting what he had seen, he stopped and 
began crying. 

Those who knew Jim will not be surprised that many of my 
memories of him involve food. That first seminar provided not 
only a wonderful intellectual experience, but also 
an introduction to New York's culinary delights. 
Each week, Jim took three students out to dinner 
to prepare discussion questions for the next ses¬ 
sion. "Never let a student pay for a meal," he once 
advised me, a rule I have tried to follow (at least 
until they obtain their Ph.D.s). 

As I got to know Jim better, I came to marvel at 
his love of food and knowledge of it. (Not many 
people realize that his publications included an 
Italian cookbook.) His famous walking tours of 
New York neighborhoods always left time for 
stops at bakeries and delicatessens. 

Jim and his nephew, Guy, met me in Ireland in 
1973 to tour the country. He loved Ireland, but found 
the food wanting. Finally, in the small town of New¬ 
port, we chanced upon an inn where several cars with 
French license plates were parked. "Let's eat there," 
he exclaimed. "The French aren't having boiled pota¬ 
toes." Sure enough, it was the best meal of our trip. 

Jim was the most loyal of friends to my family. He 
persuaded my father, a history teacher blacklisted 
for many years because of his political beliefs, to complete his 
long-abandoned doctoral dissertation. ("You can't let your son 
get his Ph.D. before you do," he said.) When I married for a sec¬ 
ond time in 1980, Jim ordered the wedding cake from Caffe 
Roma in Little Italy and carried it on his lap in the back seat of my 
car, imploring me not to hit any potholes as we drove to the party. 

When my daughter, Daria, was born, we asked Jim to be 
her godfather. "Uncle Jim" certainly took to the role. Every 
November, he told us to let her design a birthday cake at a 
fancy Madison Avenue bakery and send him the bill. Over the 
years, Daria has had cakes decorated with a merry-go-round, 
roses, a frog and even a giant ballet tutu made of spun sugar. 

What really stands out in memory is Jim's love of life and 
generosity of spirit. He wanted to make people happy and 
teaching was one of the ways he did so. If there's a heaven, I'm 
sure Jim has already located the finest bakeries 
and is giving lectures and leading walking 
tours for the angels. Q 

Eric Foner '63 specializes in the Civil War, recon¬ 
struction, slavery and 19th-century America. He 
received his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1969 and has 
photos: (top) been widely published. In 2000, served as presi- 

ARNOLD BROWNE'78; J ' . . . 

(above) joe pineiro dent of the American Historical Association. 
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History's Happy 
Warrior 

Articulate, impassioned and compassionate, James P. Shenton '49 set 
a standard for Columbia professors for more than 50 years. In "Histo¬ 
ry's Happy Warrior" by Eric Wakin '84, published in the Summer 
1996 issue, Columbia College Today marked Shenton's official retire¬ 
ment, though he remained active on campus, as well as the 50th 
anniversary of his arrival on Momingside Heights. Although Shenton 
experienced much in the intervening years — he won the College's 1999 
Alexander Hamilton Medal, defied the surgeons who said he would 
never walk again after difficult surgery and mourned the death of his 
beloved mother, Lillian — CCT is happy to republish 
Wakin's article, which shows a professor easing up but 
still at the top of his game. 

J im Shenton never delivers canned lectures 
from old notes. He can't — he doesn't use 
notes. Memory and experience are enough. 

He stands at the lectern, usually in a white 
fisherman's sweater and loose pants, a shock 
of white hair highlighting his round face. 

His glasses slide down his nose, he peeks 
over them, then pushes them back. He paces back and 
forth, his voice rising and falling with dramatic inflec¬ 
tion. He often punctuates a phrase by pounding the 
lectern. Then he'll pause, using the power of silence to 
command attention. 

Re-enacting the furious drama of Federal troops 
suppressing the Irish immigrants during the 1863 
draft riots in New York City, he gives a merciless 
reading of the words of one soldier who came 
upon an armed rioter with his wife and child. 

"First I shot the nit!" Professor Shenton thunders 
(POUND! ... pause). "Then I shot the bitch!" (POUND! ... 
pause). "Then I shot the bastard!" (POUND!... pause). Students 
are awestruck. 

James Patrick Shenton arrived at Columbia 50 years ago as a 21- 
year-old College freshman on the G.I. Bill. He has never left. After 
finishing his B.A. in three years, he stayed on to get his M.A. in 
1950 and his Ph. D. in 1954. Along the way, he has become one of 
the University's most renowned historians and one of its most 
beloved teachers. Thousands have been touched by his intelli¬ 
gence, his moral passion, his liberality and his generosity of spirit. 

Shenton isn't known for the scholarly monographs that are 
the bread-and-butter of many academic careers, although he 
has written and edited many books, including Robert John Walk¬ 
er: A Politician From Jackson to Lincoln (1960), An Historian's His¬ 
tory of the United States (1967), The Melting Pot (1973) and Free 
Enterprise Forever! (1979). He is a respected scholar of 19th- and 
20th-century American history, with special expertise in the 
Civil War, Reconstruction, the history of radical movements, 
immigration and World War II. Yet he has chosen to devote his 
career to education in its broadest sense, spreading the gospel 
of American history to children and young adults, high school 
and college students, doctoral candidates, fellow teachers and 
historians, the press and the general public. 

In the 1960s, Shenton taught a now-legendary 76-hour sur¬ 


vey course on public television. The Rise of the American Nation. 
For many years, he led NEH summer seminars at Columbia for 
college and secondary school teachers. Shenton has lived up to 
the noble ideal of the public scholar exemplified by such 
Columbia predecessors as Mark Van Doren, Dwight Miner '26, 
Jacques Barzun '27 and Allan Nevins. 

Shenton has received many honors — the students' Mark 
Van Doren Award in 1971, the Great Teacher Award of the Soci¬ 
ety of Columbia Graduates in 1976 and the 1995 John Jay Award 
for Distinguished Professional Achievement. Last year [1995], 
the American Historical Association and the Society for History 
Education awarded him the Eugene Asher Distinguished 
Teaching Award. And at Commencement 1996, Shenton 
became one of five recipients of Columbia's first Presidential 
Award for Outstanding Teaching. 

He dismisses the tributes with a shrug. "I'm a hedonist. I'm 
doing what I enjoy doing," he says. "I don't really think I need 
to be thanked for that." 

After a half-century at Columbia, Shenton will 
soon cut back on his Columbia responsibilities. Is 
this retirement? Not exactly. After a leave of 
absence next spring, he will return to teaching and 
advising students out of his cluttered office cum 
classroom on the first floor of Fayerweather Hall. 
"Retirement is alien to me," he says. "It's more 
accurate to say that I am changing my relationship 
with Columbia. But I sure as hell am not going to 
retire. The term itself has always bothered me. 
There is an element of finality to it." 

Why should he retire? He is indefatigable. He has 
regularly taught four courses each semester and sum¬ 
mer school (more than twice the normal load). 
Although he was hired to teach College students, he 
believes that he has supervised more Ph.D. disserta¬ 
tions than anyone in the history department. He has 
directed the department's summer session since 1974. 
He has been a leader in Columbia's Double Discov¬ 
ery program. [Editor's note: Please see article on page 22.] 
He has advised the Manhattan School of Music on its 
academic programs since 1955 and has served on the board of edu¬ 
cation in Passaic, N.J., and as a trustee at an adult education school 
in Montclair, N.J. He is the only Columbia professor to have visit¬ 
ed every alumni club in the United States. And then there are the 
famous walking tours of New York City and Civil War sites. 

"He has a sense of amazement about history that many pro¬ 
fessors lack," says Julia B. Lyon '96. "I remember in one class, he 
lectured on the Dust Bowl. Everything was so vivid. Even 
though he wasn't there, it was as though he was. That's what he 
manages to get across to his students. He enthralls [you]." 

Shenton has influenced a number of his students to become his¬ 
torians, including some of America's leading scholars. Eric Foner 
'63, DeWitt Clinton Professor of History, was a physics major until 
his junior year, when he took Shenton's year-long seminar on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. "It was a great experience; he made 
me into a history major," Foner remembers. "It probably deter¬ 
mined that most of my career has been focused on that period." 

"He had the ability to draw people to him without becoming 
Mr. Chips — he was not an easy touch," added Princeton his¬ 
torian Sean Wilentz '72, another protege. 

Sometimes Shenton guides by example. "He would say to 
me with this wistful look on his face, 'You know, I think I have 
finally gotten my library to where I want it,' recalls Harper's 
magazine publisher John R. "Rick" MacArthur '78. "The idea of 
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this guy working on the perfect library has always charmed me. 
I'm still trying to do it myself." 

Outside the classroom, Shenton's fame as an Epicurean 
rivals his academic reputation. And he always has been willing 
to entice others into his adventures. Friends and former stu¬ 
dents are bursting with stories of great dinners shared with the 
historian. (One former student described Shenton's seminars 
on immigration history as "informal and well catered.") 

Since he has no driver's license, he often needs an accom¬ 
plice. "When I first met him," Foner remembers, "he had this 
very fine MG. I asked him, 'Why do you have this sports car if 
you can't drive?' He said, 'Well, I never have had difficulty find¬ 
ing someone to drive me somewhere with this car.' " 

Foner got to drive his mentor a lot. He remembers accompa¬ 
nying Shenton on a trip to Chicago to discuss a textbook project 
with an editor. After the meeting, the editor told them to go out 
to dinner and submit the bill. Shenton decided that they should 
rent a car and drive to Milwaukee, about 100 miles 
away, to try a fantastic German restaurant he had 
heard about. After a sumptuous meal, Shenton 
billed the editor not only for the restaurant but also 
for the car rental — on the grounds that there really 
wasn't any decent place to eat in Chicago. 

George Frangos '62, a senior administrator with 
the State University of New York, first knew Shen¬ 
ton as his adviser. Returning one of Frangos's phone 
calls one day, Shenton instead reached the student's 
father, who invited him to dinner. Of course, Shen¬ 
ton accepted immediately. "I was mortified," Fran¬ 
gos remembers. "My professor was coming to my 
house. He showed up at one in the afternoon and 
stayed until midnight. He hit it off with my parents 
immediately, and they became close friends. I was 
totally dumfounded." Shenton affectionately tells 
the same story: "George was obviously agonized. 

His parents were desperately intent upon making 
me comfortable. I had a ball. Out of this beginning 
there developed a friendship that has lasted to the 
present." In one of his most intriguing escapades, 

Shenton and Frangos were once detained by Turkish authorities 
during a fact-finding mission for the U.N., which was examining 
the status of Turkey's Greek minority. 

T he man many think of as the quintessential 
Columbia professor has lived most of his life in 
New Jersey. He was bom on St. Patrick's Day, 
1925; his middle name is Patrick; and he's fond 
of Irish cable knit sweaters, but — to the aston¬ 
ishment of nearly everyone who leams this — 
Shenton is not Irish. His mother's family is 
mainly Slovakian, and he even had a Russian Tatar great¬ 
grandfather. The closest place to Ireland in Shenton's back¬ 
ground is western England, what he likes to call "the Celtic 
fringe," home to his father's ancestors. 

Shenton grew up in urban, ethnically diverse, union-dominat¬ 
ed communities in Passaic County, N.J., where he still lives with 
his mother, Lillian, soon to be 96. "It was a world in which class 
was real, a world of immigrants and their work," he says. "Being 
poor was not unusual." Shenton does not describe himself as a 
radical, but his sympathy will always be with workers: "The one 
thing I still cannot do is cross a picket line," he says. 

His flair for the dramatic manifested itself early on. As a young 
man, he attended a Roman Catholic church in New Jersey run by 


what he describes as "left thinking" northern Italians. One day, as 
a 10-year-old, Shenton performed in a church play — he was play¬ 
ing an elf — and a priest interrupted and began pleading to the 
audience in Italian. Shenton could see that many in the audience 
were dismayed, but only after someone stood up and translated 
did he discover that the priest was exhorting the crowd to support 
the "Holy Italian war" against the Ethiopians. "I was horrified," 
Shenton remembers. "My family were emphatically in favor of the 
Ethiopians. I got very upset, and I shouted, 'You guinea bastards!' 
and got off the stage. Then I realized what I had done, and I was 
mortified. A nun swatted me. Afterward, my mother warned, 'In 
the future, clean up your language before you make a statement.'" 

The oldest of four children, Shenton says his family always 
revolved around his mother. "I had no relationship with my 
father," he says, calling it a painful subject to discuss. Mrs. Shen¬ 
ton, a "formidable woman," instilled values that remain with 
him to this day. "She insisted that there were principles of com¬ 
mon decency and common justice, and we got them 
banged into us thoroughly," he says. When Shenton 
joined the 1965 march in Selma, Ala., a relative 
asked his mother: "How the hell can Jim do this?" 
His mother shot back: "How the hell have you man¬ 
aged not to?" 

Shenton's background helped him achieve an 
understanding of ethnic and class issues that tran¬ 
scends the patronizing liberal cliches often heard 
within the academy. "As a teacher, he offered ethni¬ 
cally marginal, racially marginal, class-marginal 
people a refuge," says a former student, Venus 
Green '90 GSAS. 

His appreciation of cultural diversity also comes 
alive in Shenton's walking tours. A familiar sight 
with his tweed cap, he frequently leads groups to 
Chinatown, Ellis Island, the Lower East Side and 
elsewhere. As he walks and talks, a real sense of 
immigrant life at the turn of the century emerges. 
Shenton describes work in a sweatshop, making his 
students understand what it meant to work for 
12-14 hours a day just to survive. He conjures up 
what it meant for a family of eight, plus boarders, to live in a tiny 
tenement with no heat, running water or electricity. 

Like most American men of his generation, Shenton willingly 
went to war when called in the 1940s. But as a committed pacifist, 
he refused to bear arms. Instead he served as a medic in the 106th 
EVAC Hospital and, over a three-year hitch, which he calls his 
"rendezvous with death," he witnessed some of the worst horrors 
of the European war: Utah Beach on D-Day, the Battle of the Bulge 
and Buchenwald. "I remember someone saying to me, 'Jim what 
the hell happened to us?' And I said, 'Well, the young die too.' " 

One of the young who died was Shenton's closest friend in 
the Army, Joe O'Rourke. Shenton and O'Rourke were accom¬ 
panying an infantry unit as it was taking German soldiers pris¬ 
oner. The Americans came under fire, and medics were request¬ 
ed from two different directions. Shenton told O'Rourke to go 
one way while he went the other. O'Rourke was killed by an 
explosion from a mined wall. 

"The most awful part was that unwittingly, I had been the 
author of it. I told him which direction to go," Shenton says. 
"When it happened, my immediate reaction was 'My God, it could 
have been me,' followed by an overwhelming sense of guilt. 

"That was one of the most painful experiences of my life. 
Somehow or other, I had to understand the finality of his death. 
At the same time, I had to make a conscious effort to alleviate 
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Shenton appeared with former Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara on a public 
television series to discuss, "Is War inevitable?" photo: joe pineiro 


my feeling of guilt, something that I have 
never fully achieved," he remembers. "For 
the longest time, it was a thing I couldn't talk 
about. Years later, I went to the cemetery in 
Luxembourg where he is buried. Then I 
finally cried." 

During the war, Shenton was at Buchen- 
wald for less than 24 hours, but remembers it 
vividly. "It was as if, suddenly, the whole 
world had fallen down; we were looking at a 
human catastrophe so awesome that it defied 
understanding. When it was all over, I realized 
that anything I would ever imagine as being 
possible had now become something I would 
have to accept as a possibility." 

Shenton returned from the war further 
convinced of the justness of nonviolence. In 
an interview given to Columbia's oral history 
collection, he recalled: "I was now utterly, 
totally convinced that nobody in this world 
should ever be prepared to sacrifice another 
person's life, unless they are absolutely sure." 

During the Vietnam War, Shenton flew to 
Sweden to counsel a former student who had 
gone AWOL after being told he was being 
reassigned to Vietnam. The student decided to desert, and Shen¬ 
ton helped him. "I made sure that when I left Sweden he was not 
going to be adrift that he had the means to provide himself with 
what he needed." 

After his Army service, Shenton thought about becoming a 
priest, in spite of his mother's strenuous opposition. He went so 
far as to talk about it with a Jesuit who asked him "Do you 
believe in God?" Shenton says, "I thought about it and came to a 
rather straightforward conclusion — I didn't. I flirted with the 
idea of being utterly subversive and joining anyway, but then my 
sense of propriety — which was, in a certain measure, a result of 
my Catholic background — eliminated that as a possibility." 

And so Shenton went to college, choosing Columbia in part 
because a great-uncle had been head of the University's sociolo¬ 
gy department. He also was influenced by a radio program he 
had heard in the late '30s in which Professor Irwin Edman '16 
discussed Dostoyevsky's The Idiot. "I was absolutely enthralled. 
I got the idea that Columbia had the kind of faculty that could 
hold my interest." 

Shenton entered in 1946, commuted to campus, worked 
nights for a Frigidaire service company, excelled academically 
and finished in three years. Extracurriculars were not for him. "A 
lot of the old-time college stuff, like 'grease the pole,' died with 
my generation," he comments. "Oliver Wendell Holmes, on the 
20th anniversary of his Harvard graduation, made the observa¬ 
tion, 'In our youth, it was our great good fortune to be touched 
by fire.' I came out of a generation that got touched by fire." 

The dedicated teachers he encountered as undergraduate — 
he mentions Henry Steele Commager, Lionel Tr illin g '25, Edman 
and Barzun — left a profound imprint. Shenton also found a 
mentor in the history professor (and former College dean) Harry 
Carman. Shenton warmly recalls his many trips upstate to the 
Carman farm in Saratoga County, where he got to spread 
manure in the rose garden and help build a large stone wall. The 
history faculty, among the nation's preeminent departments, 
also enjoyed a strong camaraderie, he says. Among the cher¬ 
ished colleagues he talks about are Richard Hofstadter, Nevins, 
Richard Morris and former Dean David Truman. 


O ver the years, Shenton has remained close to 
students and their concerns, as he did during 
the famous Spring '68 "bust," when he and 
other faculty members physically interposed 
themselves between charging police and radi¬ 
cal students occupying campus buildings. 
During the struggle, the police beat him badly. 
Nonetheless, he returned the next day, his head bandaged and his 
arm in a sling. Television stations nationwide broadcast an inter¬ 
view with a tearful Shenton describing his experiences. 

"He really did love the place and he put himself in harm's 
way in a nonviolent fashion to help keep Columbia together. He 
showed great courage," says Wilentz. "Jim is the most extraor¬ 
dinarily dedicated teacher that I have ever known." 

Thinking about the 1960s today reminds Shenton "how ten¬ 
uous the certitudes of life are. Even the most prestigious and 
powerful institutions are vulnerable." Then he reconsiders, 
"But I knew that before it all began." His response to the recent 
occupation of Hamilton Hall by protesters c allin g for the cre¬ 
ation of an ethnic studies department reveals empathy and 
nuance. "I understood what the effort was about," he says. "But 
I always have thought ethnicity to be an extremely complex 
process. The protesters were using pigmentation to define eth¬ 
nicity, when, in fact, ethnicity transcends color." 

As he completes a half-century at Columbia, Shenton is look¬ 
ing forward. He is planning a trip across Russia and China on the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and then to Australia. But when the trip 
is over, "I'll come home," he says. And home for Shenton is 
Columbia. "I have enjoyed what I have been doing here and I 
think 99 percent of my enjoyment arose out of the people here. We 
are a pretty interesting lot. I hope I was as interesting as they were. 

"I suppose what I like most is the knowledge that — without 
knowing precisely how — lam having an impact on people," 
he says. "I found in teaching the challenge of interesting stu¬ 
dents in what I interests me. I also learned that as I instructed, I 
was being instructed. God knows, I can't think of much else 
that could have given me greater pleasure than teaching. For 
me, at least, teaching is in some ways an act of love." 
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Columbia College Today 


Alumni Remember 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 


Following are excerpts from some of the many 
letters and e-mails that CCT has received 
from alumni following the July 25 death of 
Professor Jim Shenton '49. Because of the 
remarkable response from alumni spanning 
six decades, not every letter could be printed, 
and many had to be edited for length. We 
plan to publish more recollections of this 
remarkable man in our November issue. 

O n election night in 1956, with 
former Columbia president 
Dwight Eisenhower seeking 
a second term against Demo¬ 
crat Adlai Stevenson, Professor Shenton 
was providing insightful analysis for 
WKCR's coverage. When it was clear 
that Eisenhower had again won, WKCR 
signed off. Shenton and a few of the 
station's news staff took a walk around 
the campus to unwind. Passing in front 
of the President's House in the wee 
hours, Jim looked up at the darkened 
windows and shouted, "It's all right 
Grayson [Kirk]; Ike ain't coming back!" 

Harvey Leifert '59, '61 GSAS 

J im Shenton was the closest thing to 
the true Socratic than any of us are 
likely to encounter, in this world 
anyway. More than any other pro¬ 
fessor, Jim taught me how to teach. 

Peter S. Field '84, '93 GSAS 
[Editor's note: The writer is professor of 
American history at the University of Can¬ 
terbury in New Zealand.] 

J im Shenton was my hero before I 
ever met him. As a boy in Brook¬ 
lyn, and a U.S. history fanatic, I 
religiously watched his lectures on 
public television. The Rise of the Ameri¬ 
can Nation. I shamelessly became a Jim 
Shenton groupie. Jim was a major rea¬ 
son for my wanting to attend Columbia 
and study history. When I met him and 
studied under him, he became even 
more the impetus for whatever scholar¬ 


ship I attained. 

Jim Shenton was the finest, most inspi¬ 
rational and most socially committed 
teacher I have ever known. He was my 
faculty adviser, my mentor, my sharpest 
and most correct critic, my conscience 
and my friend. In his superb seminar on 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, he 
taught me not only that slavery was an 
evil, but that the struggle for racial justice 
and equality did not end with Lee's sur¬ 
render at Appomattox. In his colloquium 
on ethnic American studies, he imbued in 
me an enthusiasm and respect for the 
diversity of the human experience, so 
much so that I became a United States 
immigration judge and professor of inter¬ 
national human rights law. Finally, as a 
truly gentle man, he led me to the under¬ 
standing that knowledge is but a first 
step toward wisdom, that character is the 
superior of intellect and that the search 
for truth and justice extend beyond the 
ivy-covered halls of college. 

His death is a loss; his life was a gift. 
He will never be replaced, only fol¬ 
lowed, and hopefully followed well by 
those of us inspired by his example. 

Bruce J. Einhorn 75 

L ife does not come in neat pack¬ 
ages. If you cannot accept a world 
of unanswered questions and 
loose ends, you won't survive." 
Jim Shenton's observation was made 
to a 16-year-old freshman whose core 
beliefs were thrown into disarray by the 
Contemporary Civilization curriculum. 

Shenton was a magnet. His oversub¬ 
scribed courses drew disciples early for 
each class, jockeying for choice seats. 
With humor and enthusiasm, for subject 
and student, Jim made learning a joy. 

Often I have thought hard about every 
teacher, from kindergarten through grad¬ 
uate school, to identify any to put in his 
league. Always, I have failed. 

Joshua M. Pruzansky '60, '65L 


I n 1951, as first-year students. Bob 
Brown '55 and I and our late class¬ 
mate, Joe Wishy '55, had the opportu¬ 
nity on four memorable occasions to 
lunch with Jim and the late Dean Harry J. 
Carman at what was then Johnson [now 
Wien] Hall. We learned about and 
became more excited about American 
and world history. Carman told me of his 
high regard for Jim and his belief that he 
would certainly be a great teacher and 
dedicated Columbia alumnus. Over the 
years, I have learned from Jim's col¬ 
leagues that he was unquestionably the 
hardest-working teacher (along with Ted 
de Bary '41). 

In 1999-2001, after Jim had suffered 
through eight years of major back infec¬ 
tion, surgery and extended rehab, he 
accepted our invitation to give some 
talks on campus for alumni (in his 
wheelchair), which we videotaped. The 
first talk, "From Omaha Beach to 
Auschwitz," covered his years from high 
school to service as a medic in WWII, 
when he was present at the liberation of 
the concentration camps. The tragic 
events he described left our group in 
tears. His second talk was to his Class of 
'49 at its 50th reunion and the Class of 
'74 on its 25th, when he covered the his¬ 
tory of New York City. His final talk was 
to the Class of '41 on its 60th. For the 
first time in eight years, he walked with¬ 
out any aid from the back of the room to 
the lectern and gave a very moving talk, 
"Have We Learned To Create a Sustain¬ 
able World?" I had the honor and great 
pleasure of introducing him on these 
occasions and have watched the video of 
the last talk many times and taken notes 
on his key points. After this talk, he said 
to me, "I'm still proving I can do it." 

I have never met a more knowledge¬ 
able, witty, generous person than Jim 
Shenton. 

Donn Coffee '55 

I had heard that Professor Shenton had 
a photographic memory and that he 
knew the names of all of his students, 
even in his large lecture classes. Of 
course, I didn't know whether this was 
legend or fact. 

In my sophomore year, I took his 
"Introduction to the American Republic," 
American History ClOOlx, and on the 
first day, he took attendance in a class that 
certainly exceeded 100 students. He never 
took attendance again. 

Several weeks later, I passed him in 
the lobby of Hamilton Hall, and I said 
hello. "Hi, Steve," he answered. 


SHENTON MEMORIAL 

A memorial service honoring Jim Shenton '49 will be held on campus on Thursday, October 2. Please 
log onto www.college.columbia.edu, or call (212) 870-2288 for further information. Alumni, students, 
faculty or staff wishing to share their memories of Professor Shenton are invited to write to CCT at 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New York, NY 10115-0998 or cct@columbia.edu. Selections, subject to 
editing and length, will be published in upcoming issues of CCT. in order to permit us to publish as 
many as possible, please try to keep letters to 250 words or fewer. 
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I never doubted any legend about him 
again. 

Shenton is the reason I majored in 
American history and he's one of the 
reasons that my four years at Columbia 
College were so memorable. The traffic 
light in his office that some students 
kindly brought in from the street and 
presented to him; the dinners he provid¬ 
ed to my senior seminar; the books he 
decided to get rid of by throwing them 
on the floor of his home and letting us 
scramble for them; the Chinese robe he 
wore when we visited him; the myths 
about the American past he exploded on 
a regular basis; the concluding line of 
his lectures: "Let me leave you with this 
..." after which the bell invariably rang 
(like Bob Hope, who died two days 
later, his timing was perfect) — all of 
these are great memories. 

Stephen Steiner '66 

[Editor's note: The writer served as CCT's 
editor in 1973-74.] 

T aking a history seminar on segre¬ 
gation and racism with Professor 
James Shenton was probably one 
of the most seminal events in my 
college education. Shenton was a fabu¬ 
lous teacher, a wonderful and tolerant 
person and a great liberal for our time. 
He will be missed by all. I send my con¬ 
dolences to his family, to the Columbia 
history department and to the entire 
Columbia community. 

Alice Higgins Rice '90 

I heard about Jim Shenton's legendary 
lectures from the beginning of my 
years at Columbia, in 1958. When I 
finally got into his American history 
course, I found the legends had under¬ 
stated his impact. The lecture that I best 
recall was a tour de force on the Spanish- 
American War — a brilliant blend of fac¬ 
tual history, story-telling narrative and 
standup comedy that had a large hall in 
hysterics. Shenton affectionately punc¬ 
tured all the myths of 1890s American 
military prowess and altruism and 
offered reason to believe (in the depths 
of the Cold War) that not much had 
changed in the following six decades ... 
or 10 decades, for that matter. 

Jim Shenton didn't just teach us histo¬ 
ry. He taught us that critical thinking 
need not despise what it criticizes, and 
that great teaching springs from great 
love of the subject and the student. I 
have tried to follow those precepts in 
my 36 years of teaching. 

Crawford Kilian '62 


A teacher in and out of the classroom 

Shenton was renowned for for his walking tours of New York City. 


O n the morning of November 
26, 1963, following the 
unending horror and sadness 
of President Kennedy's assas¬ 
sination, classes resumed at Columbia. 
You must remember that in the fall of 
1963, a picture of the president of the 
United States hung on almost every 
dormitory room wall in "New" Hall. 
My first class was Professor Shenton's 
American history survey course. 

"Gentlemen," he said (that's what we 
all were then), "you are living through 
history. PAY ATTENTION." He then 
talked of Lincoln's death days after the 
end of the Civil War and of Franklin 
Roosevelt dying before victory in WWII 
had been achieved. He talked about the 
Constitution and transition in times of 
terrible national turmoil. He went on for 
over an hour, unscripted, as usual, and 
you could hear a pin drop. At the end 
he said, "The nation is hurt, but it sur¬ 
vives." And then he added something to 
the effect that what happened that past 
weekend probably would influence the 


events in this country for the rest of our 
lives. How right he always was! 

I mourn the loss of my great teacher. 

Edward B. Wallace Jr. '66 

I first met Professor Shenton in my 
sophomore "Introduction to Ameri¬ 
can History" course. I will never for¬ 
get his lecture on the Roaring Twen¬ 
ties. We quickly became close friends. On 
the weekends, I would drive Jim in the 
car that he owned but did not drive. 

After those trips, often to the most won¬ 
derful places in New Jersey, we would 
return to his home, where he would give 
us history books that he had read. Often, 
he invited me and other class members 
to eat at his favorite fish restaurant. Dur¬ 
ing my final, Jim came up to my desk 
and handed me a bottle of wine. 

During the summer after my sopho¬ 
more year, I held a party in Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, for prospective 
Columbia students. I invited Jim to 
come up for the weekend and speak at 
the event. He launched into the most 
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Jim Shenton and Columbia's Double Discovery Center 


ery little probably is 
known about Jim 
Shenton '49's key 
role in starting 
Columbia's Double 
Discovery Center, 
then known as Pro¬ 
ject Double Discovery (PDD), in 1965.1 
guess it's mostly my fault. 

Shenton was an active supporter of 
constructive student activism during 
the '60s. As chair of the College Citizen¬ 
ship Council in 1965-66, Shenton 
included me in the circle of students 
that he would occasionally take out to 
dinner in order to show an interest in 
their work. In his support of student 
activists, he often played a key role in 
campus developments, but remained 
behind the scenes, allowing student 
leaders to get the credit for things that 
he helped move forward. Such is my 
story. All these years, I and Roger 
Lehecka '67 have been getting credit as 
the students who started PDD. In fact, 
we were but the agents of wily Shenton. 

Shenton may not have been altogeth¬ 
er altruistic in his motives. Sure, we put 
together a great proposal, and he got 
Sargent Shriver and his new Office of 
Economic Opportunity (the Johnson 
"War on Poverty" headquarters) to fund 
160 students at Columbia. But after we 
got the funding, found the students and 
hired the staff, Shenton gave one of his 
best lectures ever to those 160 PDD stu¬ 
dents — a lecture about America and 
the history of opportunity and how they 
needed to follow the legions of Ameri¬ 
cans before them and take this opportu¬ 
nity to rise above their circumstances, 
get the best education they could and 
become a significant contributor to our 
"Great Society." What I'm now realizing 
is that Shenton paved the way for PDD 
in order to give that inspiring lecture to 
that special audience. It brought him 
such pleasure. Very sneaky! 

One night in late March or early April 
1965,1 was crossing College Walk from 
Broadway toward my room in Hartley. 
Up the steps, coming from Hamilton, 
bounced Shenton. The Johnson Poverty 
Program recently had been adopted, and 
the vague outlines of its early programs 
were just reaching the newspapers. 


By Steve Weinberg '66 

There, next to the Sundial, Shenton 
stopped me. "Steve, the Federal War on 
Poverty is just starting up, and I've been 
talking to Arnold Saltzman '36, one of 
our alumni who's close to Washington, 
and to our Columbia administrators 
about a role for Columbia. One of the 
program initiatives is for bringing tal¬ 
ented but underachieving high school 
kids onto college campuses over the 
summer to give them a kick-start 
toward improved academic achieve¬ 
ment. Arnold and I were wondering if 
the Cit Council could replicate the kind 
of educational programs it's been doing 
these last years in Momingside Heights 
and come up with a Columbia proposal 
for one of these summer anti-poverty 
programs." 

"Do you really think that we could 
get it funded?" I asked, incredulously. 

"Don't you worry about that," Shen¬ 
ton said with a wink and a smile. "I 
have that covered. Do you think you 
guys can develop the program model 
for a good Columbia proposal?" 

We spoke long enough for me to real¬ 
ize that Shenton was offering me a lead¬ 
ership role in a program that could use 
all the resources of the Columbia cam¬ 
pus to run a summer camp. He prom¬ 
ised to get me the federal proposal 
guidelines by the next day, which he 
did. I promised him that the Cit Council 
could produce a proposal that the Uni¬ 
versity could stand behind, and could 
produce it quickly. 

As luck would have it. I'd spent the 
previous four summers as a Boy Scout 
Camp leader. We worked up an outline 
of a "Columbia camp" that substituted 
remedial reading and math for knot 
tying, campfire building and backpack¬ 
ing. We kept the swimming (at the 
green swamp, of course) hiking and 
camping (well, field trips all over the 
city with the help of the subway sys¬ 
tem), campfires (talent shows) and an 
intimate 4:1 camper-counselor ratio that 
gave the student counselors maximum 
chance to impact their campers. Of 
course, the impact went the other way, 
as well — the student counselors 
learned a tremendous amount from the 
campers. That's why we called it Dou¬ 
ble Discovery. Shenton loved that 


name. He was proud and supportive of 
us and our work. 

R oger and I marched into Shen- 
ton's office with a finished 
proposal barely two weeks 
after that College Walk 
encounter. Writing the proposal was the 
easy part. "OK, sir," I said, "here's the 
proposal we promised. But exactly how 
does one get a proposal for $160,000 to 
Washington and get it funded in about 
eight weeks?" 

"Not to worry," said Shenton. He 
picked up the phone and spoke for a 
few minutes to someone in layers of the 
Columbia bureaucracy, who we never 
knew existed, who managed grants. 

"Steve," he said as he hung up the 
phone, "Columbia wants you to take 
this proposal to Washington yourself 
and make sure it gets funded. Come by 
tomorrow, and I'll have your ticket." 

Thanks to Shenton's mysterious inter¬ 
vention and the support of Saltzman, I 
spent a day roaming the halls of the new 
Office of Economic Opportunity making 
sure that the right folks saw our propos¬ 
al. I even dropped in on the boss, Shriv¬ 
er, with greetings from Shenton. 

Project Double Discovery did get 
funded that first summer, thanks to 
much behind-the-scenes maneuvering 
by Shenton. He and Saltzman got 
Washington, D.C., to give us the 
money, and made sure Columbia 
accepted it. And Shenton got to give 
his stem-winding lecture that first 
summer, and for each summer there¬ 
after. He enjoyed that so much. 

Jim Shenton really deserves most of 
the credit for starting the Double Dis¬ 
covery Center, which has benefited 
thousands of struggling city youth and 
Columbia-Bamard students since 1965, 
and stands as a prime example of how 
Columbia serves the people of the City 
of New York — which it owns. 


Steve Weinberg '66, AC '70, directs 
Community Action Services, a community 
and economic development consulting firm 
specializing in affordable housing. He lives 
in New Jersey with his wife, Dorna, and 
keeps track of their four grown children, 
including Abigail '92 Barnard. 
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wonderful speech about the Columbia 
academic life; I think it impressed every¬ 
one. Jim stayed at my home, and my 
folks got a chance to meet my professor. 

Many years later, when my daughter 
went to the College, I reconnected with 
Jim, and despite being friendly with 
hundreds of Columbia students, he 
remembered me as if I were still at 
Columbia. In the last couple of years, I 
took the "Great Courses on Tape" edi¬ 
tion of American history with Jim. It 
was like being in the basement of Butler 
Library again. The course was even bet¬ 
ter the second time around. 

Jim was unique, but I soon discovered 
that my experience was not. He was a 
mentor to so many of us. I always will 
cherish his memory. 

David Victor '64 

P rofessor James Shenton was 
Columbia for me. I escaped 
from pursuing an engineering 
degree to the relative safety of a 
history major after an unfortunate grade 
in first-year calculus. My first depart¬ 
mental course was American history, 
taught by a young, wildly energetic and 
immensely entertaining professor named 
Jim Shenton. I was hooked. Each class 
was not just an education but an enter¬ 
tainment. There were phonograph 
recordings of fife and drums as we dis¬ 
cussed Jefferson, and flapper costumes 
when we examined the Roaring Twen¬ 
ties. Taking a Barnard girl to a Shenton 
class passed for a successful and cheap 
date. I vowed that I, too, would become 
a professor of history, but life took its 
turns, and I turned to business. 

I have spoken about Jim Shenton often 
during the past four decades, and he 
remains my fondest memory of life on 
116th Street. 

Steven Hess '60 

rofessor Shenton told our history 
class. "I can tell whether some¬ 
one is a Democrat or a Republi¬ 
can just by looking at his house." 
(Guffaws of doubt from the class.) 
Professor Shenton: "Democrats live in 
tenement houses." 

(Hilarity.) 

Warren Boroson '57 

rofessor Shenton's courses on 
Reconstruction, ethnicity and 
WWII, as well as his guest 
appearances in other profes¬ 
sors' lectures, are among the highlights 
of my Columbia experience, and 


indeed, the main reasons for his status 
as a great professor and Columbia insti¬ 
tution. But his activity with students, 
through his "Immoral Minority" cam¬ 
paign and his debate against Jerry Fal- 
well, his counsel to students in need, his 
tradition of taking his seminar students 
to dinner and the "vice" he shared 
weekly — his mother's homemade 
cookies! — and so much more made 
him a lifelong Columbia friend. 

Dennis Klainberg '84 

I read with great sadness about Jim 
Shenton's death. Jim influenced me 
in countless ways, from introducing 
me to Cajun food to going to bat for 
me when I applied for a Kellett Fellow¬ 


ship. His passion, his engagement with 
the world outside the University and his 
generosity continue to inspire me and 
shape my career. 

Tom Sugrue '84 

J im Shenton was my adviser from 
1962-67. Anything an advisee asked 
of Jim, the advisee generally got. Jim 
was beyond generous. He would 
routinely gather a few of us and take us 
out to expensive dinners. His favorite 
restaurants at the time were the Copen¬ 
hagen Smorgasbord in midtown, and 
Grenados and El Faro in the Village. The 
dinners became such a tradition, and Jim 
was so congenial about them, that some 
of us would even bug him when we felt it 
had been too long since the last. "When 
are we going out to dinner?" we'd ask. 

He would unfailingly respond, "Tonight!" 

For those in his history classes, there 
was no term paper extension too long. 
When an advisee took a semester off, 
there was no letter he was not prepared to 
write to a draft board, creatively holding 
off 1-A status. "This young man is per¬ 
forming research for me that may become 


extremely important in placing the cur¬ 
rent conflict in historical context..." 

His generosity sometimes got him 
more than he wished. Jim couldn't drive. 
An advisee bought an MG convertible, 
asked Jim to countersign the note ("Of 
course!") and then couldn't make the 
payments. Jim ended up with the MG, 
which sat, gathering dust, near his apart¬ 
ment in New Jersey. He would occasion¬ 
ally ask one of us to come over and drive 
him somewhere in it, just to keep the bat¬ 
tery charged and reinflate the tires. 

During the summer of 1964, Jim got 
a call from a former advisee who was 
working near Orangeburg, S.C., organ¬ 
izing in the civil rights movement. He 
told Jim they needed money and asked 


Jim if he would help out. Jim called me 
and said, "I need you to drive me to 
South Carolina this weekend." I wasn't 
going to say no, so Jim and I took off 
and drove down and back in three 
days, both getting heat stroke and horri¬ 
ble sunburns from driving with the top 
down. We hauled a big wad of cash and 
a trunkful of groceries and, as I recall, 
some French wine from the Shenton 
family liquor store. We got a strong 
whiff of fear and oppression and 
returned with hearts full of admiration 
for the black and white male and female 
activists we met who lived and worked 
every day in circumstances that scared 
the hell out of us in just one weekend. 

Jim also was gleeful about his atheism. 
When I was a freshman and fancied the 
only defensible theology to be agnosti¬ 
cism, I challenged him to sell me his 
immortal soul for a buck. "Draw up the 
contract!" he said. I did, paid him the 
buck, he signed it, and I lost it sometime 
after leaving Momingside Heights. If he's 
changed his mind, I hereby release it. 

John Boyd '67 
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_ 1 9 2 9 _ 

John W. Marchetti, retired engi¬ 
neer, Cherry Hill, N.J., on March 
28,2003. Marchetti was enrolled in 
a six-year program that provided 
liberal arts as well as graduate elec¬ 
trical engineering education. He 
was at the College from 1925-27, 
where he earned an A.B., and then 
was in the electrical engineering 
department from 1928-31, receiv¬ 
ing a B.S. in 1930 and an E.E. in 
1931. He began his career at Camp 
Evans, N.J., as a pioneer in the 
development of early radar sys¬ 
tems. Working in his lab, Marchetti 
created prototype radars, including 
the one used to detect the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. He also developed a 
mortar locator used to intercept 
enemy fire. Marchetti served in the 
Navy, the Army Signal Corps and 
the Air Force, from which he 
retired as a lieutenant colonel, serv¬ 
ing in England and France during 
WWII. Among his military honors 
was the Order of the British 
Empire. Following the war, Mar¬ 
chetti moved to Massachusetts to 
assume the post of founding tech¬ 
nical director of the Air Force Cam¬ 
bridge Research Center. There, he 
was responsible for the center's 
three divisions: electronics, geo¬ 
physics and atomic warfare. Later, 
Marchetti developed the prototype 
for the electronically steerable array 
radar system. In 1962, he founded 
a research engineering company 
and worked on defense systems 
and high-speed rail technology. 

The latter work brought him back 
to New Jersey, where he retired 
about 10 years ago. Marchetti held 
numerous patents. In 1999, he 
received the Normandy Medal 
from the Federation of French War 
Veterans. Marchetti is survived by 
his daughter, Nina M. Archabal, 
and her husband, John; son, John J. 
Jr. and his wife, Joyce; sister, Jose¬ 
phine; two grandsons; and one 
great-grandson. His wife, Santina 
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(nee Giuffre), predeceased him. 
Donations may be made in Mar- 
chetti's memory to Samaritan Hos¬ 
pice, 5 Eves Dr., Ste 300, Marlton, 
NJ 08053. 

Alan F. Perl, retired lawyer, Sara¬ 
sota, Fla., on December 7,2002. 
Perl was bom on May 3,1909, in 
New York City, and grew up in 
Brooklyn. Following graduation 
from the Law School in 1931, he 
practiced law during the Great 
Depression, working in New York 
City and then in White Plains. In 
1935, with the passage of the Wag¬ 
ner Labor Act, he joined the 
National Labor Relations Bureau 
as a regional attorney. During his 
time with the NLRB, he success¬ 
fully tried a long series of cases 
against major national corpora¬ 
tions, which secured the rights of 
working men and women to 
organize and bargain collectively 
in order to receive a living wage 
and humane working conditions. 
Among his opponents were Ford, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, General 
Electric, Shell Oil and The New 
York Times. This body of work 
established many of the legal 
rights of workers that most now 
take for granted. Perl rose in the 
ranks of the NLRB to become 
regional director of its New York 
office. In 1945, Rexford Tugwell, 
then governor of Puerto Rico and 
one of Perl's former law profes¬ 
sors at Columbia, asked him to 
assist the Puerto Rican govern¬ 
ment in writing the labor laws for 
the island and assist in getting 
them passed in the legislature. 
These laws formed a major basis 
for "Operation Bootstrap," which 
succeeded in greatly strengthening 
Puerto Rico's economy. For the 
next 30 years, Perl served as an 
adviser on legal matters to Puerto 
Rico's labor secretary and was 
responsible for negotiating the 
contracts for Puerto Rican agricul¬ 
tural workers who picked fruits 
and vegetables throughout the 
eastern coastal states. These con¬ 
tracts assured adequate work, 
decent wages, workman's com¬ 
pensation coverage and acceptable 
living conditions for the workers 
and remain a model for many 
other migrant worker programs. 

In 1947, with the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Bill, Perl left the 
NLRB in protest, feeling that 
many of the rights that he had 
helped to secure would be under¬ 
mined. Joining with Jerome 
Sturm, he was a founding partner 
in the law firm of Sturm and Perl, 
specializing in labor law. Perl 


retired in 1976 and ultimately 
moved to Sarasota to enjoy fish¬ 
ing, golf and a warmer climate. 

He was a loyal son of Columbia 
and spoke warmly of his days as 
an undergraduate. A member of 
AEPi, many of his fraternity mem¬ 
bers became lifelong friends. His 
wife of 49 years, Florence, died in 
1984. He is survived by his son, 
Daniel '63; daughter, Emily Perl 
Kingsley; three grandchildren; and 
one great-grandchild. 

19 3 4 

Edward J. Finn, Asheville, N.C., on 
February 21,2003. Finn received a 
second bachelor's degree, from the 
School of Architecture, in 1937. For¬ 
merly of Horse Shoe, N.C., and 
Oradell, N.J., he was predeceased 
by his wife, Alice Laird Van Varick. 
He is survived by his daughter, 
Kathleen Finn Evascu; son, 

Edward Van Varick Finn '69, '72L; 
two granddaughters; brother, 
William Stephen Finn; and Geor¬ 
gette Kohlrieser. Finn requested 
that donations be made to the 
Class of 1934 in his honor. 


_ 1 9 3 9 _ 

Myron C. Patterson, physician. 
New York City, on February 8, 
2003. A1943 graduate of P&S, Pat¬ 
terson was an attending physician 
at St. Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital 
Center cardiology staff for more 
than 50 years as well as associate 
clinical professor of medicine at 
P&S. He was committed to the 
education of physicians in the 
diagnosis and treatment of heart 
disease. Patterson is survived by 
his wife of 60 years, Michaeleen 
(O'Rourke); daughter, Anne Baier, 
and son-in-law, J. Cletus; daugh¬ 
ter; Linda Kocsis, and son-in-law, 
William; and eight grandchildren. 
Contributions may be made to the 
Myron C. Patterson Heart Fund, 
Roosevelt Hospital, 1000 Tenth 
Ave., New York, NY 10019. 


_19 4 1_ 

Samuel W. "Chips" Hughes, 

businessman. Saddle River, N.J., 
on June 9,2003. Hughes was bom 
in the Bronx to Irish immigrants 
and attended DeWitt Clinton H.S. 
While at the College, Hughes was 
president of the Blue Key Society 
in his junior and senior years, v.p. 
of Beta Theta Pi, a member of the 
King's Crown Advisory Board 
and a member of the Sachems 
Honor Society. He narrowly lost 
the "Student Who Had Done the 
Most for the College" election to 
Joseph Coffee '41. Hughes was 
elected into Who's Who in American 



Samuel w. Hughes '41 


Colleges and Universities and 
played varsity baseball. Volunteer¬ 
ing for military service, Hughes 
was commissioned as a Navy pilot 
and rose in rank to become a lieu¬ 
tenant senior grade, flying anti¬ 
submarine warfare dirigibles. He 
escorted the convoy that carried 
President Roosevelt to the historic 
Yalta meeting. After the war, 
Hughes joined with home furnish¬ 
ing legends Charles Eames and 
Herman Miller and also held sen¬ 
ior executive positions with Hess 
Goldsmith, Burlington Industries 
and Bedford Weaving. He was 
instrumental in introducing plastic 
sheeting for upholstery, in making 
modem furniture available to the 
mass market and in developing 
fiberglass for the curtain and 
drapery market. Hughes served 
on many collegiate, community 
and church boards and headed 
several. He earned the nickname 
"Chips" at the poker table. Hugh¬ 
es is survived by his wife of 60 
years, Dorothy Runals Hughes '42 
Business; sons, Terry and Brian 
'68; daughter, Kathy; sister, Eliza¬ 
beth Waller; and five grandchil¬ 
dren. Donations in Hughes' mem¬ 
ory may be made to the Blair 
Fund, Office of Development, PO 
Box 600, Blairstown, NJ 07825. 

Vernon W. Hughes, retired physi¬ 
cist, New Haven, Conn., on March 
25,2003. Hughes was a Yale physi¬ 
cist whose investigation of muons 
— rare and relatively heavy 
cousins of electrons — poked holes 
in standard subatomic theory and 
provided evidence for the existence 
of previously undetected matter. 
Hughes was bom in Kankakee, Ill. 
While at Columbia, he was a stu¬ 
dent of Nobel Prize-winning physi¬ 
cist Isidor Isaac Rabi and graduat¬ 
ed with honors in mathematics and 
physics. He received a master's 
and Ph.D. from GSAS, the latter in 
physics in 1950. During WWII, 
Hughes worked at MIT's radiation 
laboratory, helping develop radar. 
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In 1954, he joined the Yale faculty 
and played a major role five years 
later in originating the use of polar¬ 
ized beams in high-energy acceler¬ 
ators. Hughes continued to work 
on the mechanics of the proton as 
leader of a research team at CERN, 
the European particle physics labo¬ 
ratory near Geneva. His investiga¬ 
tions there contributed to the 
understanding that protons have 
gluons as well as quarks, and that 
both of them contribute to protons' 
spin. Hughes began his study of 
muons in 1960. He developed 
increasingly precise techniques for 
measuring their properties, culmi¬ 
nating in an experiment at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
to assess their response to powerful 
magnetic fields. Hughes's experi¬ 
ment showed muons moving in 
unexpected ways, suggesting that 
other, unknown particles exist in 
the subatomic world. Announced 
in February 2001, the results of the 
experiment were seen by some 
physicists as evidence supporting a 
theory called supersymmetry, 
which assumes the existence of 
new particles, known as supersym¬ 
metric partners, for each of the 
known particles. Hughes retired 
from Yale in 1991 as one of its pres¬ 
tigious Sterling professors. His first 
wife, Inge, died in 1979. He is sur¬ 
vived by their sons, Gareth and 
Emlyn; his second wife, Miriam; 
and four grandchildren. 

19 4 3 

Joseph T. Carty, Tequesta, Fla., on 
April 9,2003. Carty was elected 
president of his class and resigned 
in 1943 to join the Army, prior to 
his graduation ceremony. He 
received his diploma by mail. 

Carty received the Alumni Medal 
in 1982. Among his survivors are 
his wife. Merry; daughter, Barbara 
Bodine; and granddaughter, Blair 
Bodine '06, who, according to her 
mother, "entered her Columbia 
experience with a deep reverence 
and respect for the community, 
kinship and friendship that 
endures with love and loyalty." 

19 4 7 

Bernard Steinberger, retired physi¬ 
cian, Highland Beach, Fla., on April 
8,2003. Steinberger was bom on 
October 22,1924, in Brooklyn. A 
WWII veteran, he was a 2nd lieu¬ 
tenant in the Air Force. Steinberger 
graduated from P&S and SUNY 
Downstate Medical Center in 1951. 
From 1951-52, he interned at Jew¬ 
ish Hospital in Brooklyn. From 
1952-55, he was a resident 
OB/GYN at Maimonides Medical 
Center, also in Brooklyn. Steinberg¬ 
er retired in 1990 from Maimonides 
Medical Center and St. John's Hos¬ 
pital (Far Rockaway, N.Y.). He is 
survived by his wife, Sandy 
Berkowitz-Steinberger; sons. 


Leonard Koppett '44: 
Hall of Fame Sports Writer 


L eonard Koppett '44, a 
Hall of Fame baseball 
and basketball writer 
whose career 
spanned nearly six 
decades in New York 
and the San Francisco Bay area, 
died on June 22 of an apparent 
heart attack. He was 79. 

Koppett was bom in the Soviet 
Union and moved with his fami¬ 
ly to New York — one block from 
Yankee Stadium — when he was 
5. As an undergraduate, Koppett 
worked in the Sports Information 
Office, most of the time under 
Irving T. Marsh, a New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune sports writer who 
moonlighted at Columbia as a 
war-time fill-in. Koppett com¬ 
piled the first detailed statistical 
records of the University's athlet¬ 
ic teams, and he served as an 
unofficial adviser to the sports 
information office for more than 
four decades after his graduation. 

After graduating, Koppett 
worked for the New York Herald 
Tribune and New York Post 
before moving to The New York 
Times in 1963. In 1973, he 
became the Times's first West 
Coast sports correspondent. 
Later, Koppett became editor of 
the Peninsula Times Tribune, 
after which he wrote a general 
interest column for the paper. 
After he left the Times Tribune in 
1993, Koppett continued to 
write baseball columns for 
newspapers around the coun¬ 
try. He was a columnist for the 
Sporting News from 1965-84. 

Koppett was a fixture in the 
press box at San Francisco Giants 
and Oakland A's games, challeng¬ 
ing writers and team employees 
to think about the game from 
oblique perspectives. He was one 
of the first writers to use statistics 
not readily found in box scores, 
incorporating them with nearly 60 
years' worth of observations to 
reach his conclusions. "He would 
compare how many home runs 
were hit in the 1930s with the 
kind of ball they used and how 
they changed the height of the 
mound in the '40s and '50s. He 
really broke it apart and was great 



Leonard Koppett '44 
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at comparing the eras," said 
Marty Lurie, who often invited 
Koppett to appear on his radio 
program. Right off the Bat, on the 
Oakland A's flagship station. 

Koppett covered the great 
home-run race between Roger 
Maris and Mickey Mantle in 
1961, when Maris hit 61 home 
runs to break Babe Ruth's long¬ 
standing record of 60. His recol¬ 
lections were sought frequently 
when Mark McGwire and 
Sammy Sosa raced to break 
Maris's home-run record in 
1998, and later when Barry 
Bonds extended the record. 

Koppett was elected into the 
writers' wing of the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in 1992. "He was one of 
the most innovative, knowledge¬ 
able and astute thinkers in the 
game of baseball," said Ross 
Newhan, the Hall of Fame base¬ 
ball writer for the Los Angeles 
Times. "I think with all of the 
years he spent writing about the 
game, he brought a fresh per¬ 
spective to complex subjects." 
Koppett also covered the Nation¬ 
al Basketball Association in its 
formative years and was recog¬ 
nized with the Curt Gowdy 
Media Award, the Basketball 
Hall of Fame's highest honor for 
members of the media, in 1994. 

After he left the Times Tribune 
in 1993, Koppett continued to 
write provocative columns 
about baseball and other sports 
for the New York Times, Oakland 
Tribune, San Francisco Chronicle 
and many other newspapers 


around the country, working 
from his Palo Alto home. His 
last Chronicle column was about 
Bonds' legacy, published on 
April 14. He also wrote a weekly 
column for The Seattle Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer at the time of his death. 

Koppett wrote 15 books, 
including The Thinking Fan's 
Guide to Basebal (Total Sports, 
2001, third edition), 24 Seconds to 
Shoot: The Birth and Improbable 
Rise of the National Basketball 
Association (Total/Sports Illus¬ 
trated, 1999, revised) and Kop- 
pett's Concise History of Major 
League Baseball (Temple Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1998). 

"When I met Leonard Kope- 
liovich in September 1940," 
remembers Walter Wager '44, 
"long before this wise, cultivat¬ 
ed, garrulous and very decent 
man became the great sports 
scribe and historian Koppett, he 
was so proud of Columbia and 
of living in this wonderful 
country where he was paid to 
go to baseball games. We 
already miss him." 

Koppett's son, David, said of 
his father: "He had an amazing 
interest in many things. That's 
what made him so unusual as a 
sports writer. He had interest in 
astronomy, history, literature ... 
all those things." Koppett also 
enjoyed music and theater. His 
son recalled how his father and 
the A's announcer. Bill King, 
sometimes sat in a car listening 
to broadcasts of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera from New York while 
waiting to go into the stadium 
for a ballgame. 

In addition to his son, Kop¬ 
pett is survived by his wife of 
39 years, Suzanne; daughter, 
Katherine; and one grandchild. 

Gifts in Koppett's honor may 
be sent to the Rabbi Janet 
Marder Charitable Foundation 
and/or Columbia College. Gifts 
to the College should be made 
payable to Columbia College 
Fund and mailed to the attention 
of Derek Wittner '65, associate 
dean of alumni affairs and devel¬ 
opment, at the Alumni Office. 

L.P. 


Robert, Carl, Joshua and Paul; two 
grandchildren; stepchildren, Jill 
and Jay Glasser, David Forrest and 
Glen Berkowitz; and three step- 
grandchildren. His brother, Mar¬ 
vin, predeceased him. Memorial 
donations may be made to The Dr. 
Bernard Steinberger National Frag- 


ile-X-Foundation, 4408 Intracoastal 
Dr., Highland Beach, FL 33487. 


_ 1 9 5 2 _ 

Frederic G. Sibley, retired adver¬ 
tising executive, Greenwich, 

Conn., on March 12,2003. Sibley 
was bom on November 6,1928, in 


Dorchester, Mass. He was a 
descendent of Edward Fuller, who 
came over on the Mayflower, and 
was the 10th generation grandson 
of Roger Williams, founder of the 
State of Rhode Island and Provi¬ 
dence Plantation. Sibley was a 
direct descendent of John Sibley, 
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Frederic G. Sibley '52 


who came from England in 1629 in 
Winthrop's Fleet. He attended 
Mary E. Wells H.S. in Southbridge, 
Mass., and Suffield Academy, 
graduating in 1948, before attend¬ 
ing the College, where he was a 
member of Sigma Chi fraternity. 
Sibley joined the advertising staff 
of The Wall Street Journal in New 
York in 1953 and was promoted 
and transferred to Atlanta, Cleve¬ 
land and Chicago, returning to the 
New York office in 1966. He lived 
in Greenwich since that time. Sib¬ 
ley served as the advertising direc¬ 
tor of Barron's and the National 
Observer and, in 1974, was named 
special projects manager for The 
Wall Street Journal's advertising 


sales department. He retired in 
1992, only to return as the archives 
consultant for Dow Jones & Co., 
until his heart condition sidelined 
him in 1996. Sibley was a member 
of the Greenwich RTM for more 
than 25 years, as well as the select¬ 
man's parking committee, the 
appointments committee and 
Using Senior Energy. He was a jus¬ 
tice of the peace for the Town of 
Greenwich and performed many 
marriages. He also was a member 
of the board of directors of the 
YMCA Camp Woodstock in 
upstate Connecticut, where he was 
a camper and counselor for many 
years. Sibley is survived by his 
wife of 50 years, the former Doris 
Paul; son, Frederic G. Jr.; daugh¬ 
ters, Persis Merritt, Sarah Jura, Per¬ 
rin Galli and Justine Tully; and 
nine grandchildren. Memorial 
donations may be made to Camp 
Woodstock, 42 Camp Rd., 
Woodstock Valley, CT 06282. 

Charles A. Steers, retired financial 
officer, Naples, Fla., on March 28, 
2003. Bom in 1930 in Portland, 
Ore., Steers and his wife of 52 
years, Betty, graduated from Ponce 
de Leon H.S. in Coral Gables, Fla. 
After the College, Steers joined 
General Electric, where he worked 
in corporate finance for 36 years 
until his retirement in 1988. He 


and Betty moved from Essex, 
Conn., to Naples in 1994. Always 
active in a variety of volunteer 
positions. Steers was a past presi¬ 
dent of the Friends of the Library 
of Collier County. Survivors 
include his wife; daughters, Chris 
Barette, Carol Lane and Cather 
Jenks; and four grandchildren. 

19 5 3 

Richard A. Givens, attorney. Hush¬ 
ing, N.Y., on February 7,2003. Bom 
in New York City on June 16,1932, 
Givens earned an M.S. in econom¬ 
ics from the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin in 1954 and an L.L.B. from the 
Law School in 1959, where he tied 
with Ruth Bader Ginsberg for first 
place in their class. He was admit¬ 
ted to the New York bar the same 
year. Givens served in the Army 
from 1954-56. Among his profes¬ 
sional appointments were U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Court (southern and eastern 
districts), N.Y., 1960; U.S. Court of 
Appeals (2nd circuit), 1962; U.S. 
Supreme Court, 1966; U.S. Court 
Claims, 1980; and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals (4th circuit), 1981. Givens 
was an associate with Hughes, 
Hubbard & Reed in New York City 
from 1959-61; an assistant U.S. 
attorney in the southern district of 
New York, 1961-71; and regional 
director of the FTC, New York City, 
from 1971-77. He also served as 
counsel for Botein, Hays & Skylar, 
New York City, from 1977-89; was 
law clerk to Hon. Vincent L. Brod¬ 
erick, U.S. District Court (southern 
district) N.Y., White Plains, 1992-95; 
and law secretary to Hon. Jay Gold, 
acting Supreme Ct. Justice, 1995-96. 
Givens was chairman of the pro¬ 
gram on drafting documents in 
plain language, 1981, and authored 
Manual cf Federal Practice (5th ed., 
1998); Advocacy: The Art of Pleading a 
Cause (3rd edition, 1992); Legal 
Strategies for Industrial Innovation, 
which won the "Best Law Book of 
1982" award from the Association 
of American Publications (1982); 
and Antitrust: An Economic Approach 
(1983). He also contributed to pro¬ 
fessional journals and was a mem¬ 
ber of the ABA, New York State Bar 
Association and Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. Givens 
is survived by his wife, Janet 
Eaton, whom he married in 1957; 
and daughters, Susan Ruth and 
Jane Ludle. 


_ 1 9 7 2 _ 

Gerrit Henry, art critic and poet. 
New York City, on May 1,2003. 
Henry attended Long Island pub¬ 
lic schools prior to attending the 
College. As an undergraduate, he 
worked at the information desk of 
the Museum of Modem Art, and 
he was recruited by poet John 
Ashbery, then an editor at Art 
News magazine, to write art 
reviews. Henry graduated with an 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the following 

alumni (full obituaries will be published if further information becomes 

available): 

1922 Irvin J. Bussing, San Francisco, on May 28,2003. Bussing 
earned a Ph.D. in economics from GSAS in 1935. 

1930 Robert Blumofe, motion picture producer. West Hollywood, 
Calif., on July 24,2003. Blumofe earned a degree from the 
Law School in 1932. 

1932 Adam Frank Jr., poet, philosopher and behavioral scientist, 
Chevy Chase, Md., on April 17,2003. 

1933 Edward L. Nehez, Northvale, N.J., on April 25,2003. 

Orpheus A. Rogati, Whiting, N.J., on April 15, 2003. 

1936 Edmund A. Furey, Brewster, N.Y., on August 6,2002. Furey 
was a member of the famed 1934 Rose Bowl football team. He 
was predeceased by his wife, Peggy, and is survived by his 
daughters, sons-in-law, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

1938 Edward G. Menaker, Waynesboro, Va., on February 24,2003. 
A longtime John Jay associate, Menaker earned a master's in 
French and romance philology in 1939 from GSAS. His sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Elizabeth; and son, Richard '69. 

1940 Robert A. McKean, Camarillo, Calif., on April 1,2003. 

1942 Nicholas J. DeVito, Huntington, N.Y., on March 3,2003. 

1949 Robert J. Williams, Midland, Mich., on April 16, 2003. 

Williams earned his master's in electrical engineering from 
the Engineering School in 1949 and a doctorate in psychology 
from GSAS in 1953. 

1960 John J. Coveney, Belle Harbor, N.Y., on December 27,2002. 

1970 Terence J. Kinsman, attorney, Los Angeles, on February 5, 

2003. Kinsman earned a degree from the Law School in 1977. 

1973 William G. Lewis, house designer, Tampa, Ha., on June 10,2003. 


English degree; he studied poetry 
with the late Kenneth Koch. 

Henry was best known for his 
widely published writings on art, 
in which he tended to favor con¬ 
temporary combinations of tradi¬ 
tional representation and mod¬ 
ernist abstraction. Henry became 
contributing editor for Art News 
and wrote reviews for Art in 
America magazine. His writings 
also appeared in The Village Voice, 
People, Art International, Spectator, 
The New Republic and The New 
York Times. He also wrote many 
essays in exhibition catalogs. An 
accomplished poet, Henry's witty, 
confessional poetry, often written 
in couplets, was influenced by the 
songs of Cole Porter and Steven 
Sondheim. His books of poetry 
include The Mirrored Clubs of Hell: 
Poems by Gerrit Henry (Little, 
Brown & Co., 1991) and Poems and 
Ballads (Dolphin, 1998). He also 
wrote a book on realist painter 
Janet Fish, Janet Fish: A Monograph 
(Burton & Skira, 1987). Henry had 
a brief career as a cabaret singer 
and songwriter in the 1970s. He is 
survived by his mother, Mary Jane 
Henry; and sister, Janice Henry, 
who said of him, "Gerrit valued 
his years at Columbia and was 
proud of the fact that he was an 
alumnus of the College." 

Paul F. Wotman, attorney, San 
Francisco, on December 25,2000. A 
native of Great Neck, N.Y., Wot¬ 
man was a pioneering gay-rights 
attorney. He first broke ground in 
anti-discrimination law as a stu¬ 
dent at UC Berkeley's Boalt Hall 
School of Law, where he led the 
newly-founded Gay Law Students 
Association in a suit against Pacific 
Telephone, which led to a land¬ 
mark state Supreme Court ruling 
in 1979 protecting openly gay and 
lesbian employees from job dis¬ 
crimination on the grounds that 
their sexual orientation was a form 
of political expression. Fourteen 
years later, after then-Gov. Pete 
Wilson signed California's first law 
banning employment discrimina¬ 
tion because of sexual orientation, 
Wotman rushed to the courthouse 
with several damage suits on the 
day the law took effect. A1991 case 
led to a $5.3 million damage 
award, then the largest-ever for a 
gay-rights employment case. Wot¬ 
man also filed some of the first 
suits alleging same-sex sexual 
harassment and numerous suits 
alleging job discrimination based 
on HTV infection. In the mid-1980s, 
Wotman served as chairman of the 
Alliance, a San Francisco gay politi¬ 
cal action committee, and was on 
the board of Bay Area Lawyers for 
Individual Freedom. He started his 
private law practice in 1982 after 
working as a lawyer for the state 
Occupational Safety and Health 
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Administration, and, according to 
his office, represented more than 
2,200 clients in discrimination suits 
in the past 15 years. Wotman is sur¬ 
vived by his partner, Danny Scheie; 
parents, Robert and Anita Wotman; 
and brothers, David and Daniel. 
Contributions in Wotman's name 
may be made to the Human Rights 
Campaign, 919 18th St. N.W., Ste 
800, Washington, DC 20006, or the 
Lambda Legal Defense and Educa¬ 
tion Fund, 6030 Wilshire Blvd., Ste 
200, Los Angeles, CA 90036. 

19 8 5 

Andrew Kosoresow, professor. 
New York City, on June 1,2003. 
Kosoresow was an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of computer science at the 
Engineering School. He joined 
Columbia's faculty in 1997 after 
teaching at the University of New 
Mexico and Stanford, from which 
he received his Ph.D. His major 
research areas were combinatorial 
algorithms, artificial intelligence, 
distributed and parallel comput¬ 
ing, and graph theory. In 1998, 
Kosoresow helped revive the 
Columbia chapter of the Associa¬ 
tion for Computing Machinery, a 
group that organizes events and 
provides pre-professional support 
for students interested in comput¬ 
er science. In 2001, he received the 
Kim Award for Faculty Involve¬ 
ment from the Engineering School. 
Kosoresow was a well-liked 
instructor and a skilled adminis¬ 
trator, serving as the assistant 
department chairman for under¬ 
graduate education for computer 
science. But he was perhaps best 
known as a mentor, adviser and 
friend to countless undergradu¬ 
ates and graduates in a depart¬ 
ment of 500 students. "He would 
always give time to a student," 
said Professor of Computer Sci¬ 
ence Alfred Aho, the department 
chairman. "Many faculty are just 
too busy to drop everything to 
pay attention to a student, but he 
would always give time." Kosore- 
sow's dedication to undergradu¬ 
ates extended to his substantial 
work on behalf of the depart¬ 
ment's TAs, to whom he was 
responsible for assigning to class¬ 
es. Kosoresow also taught a class. 


James P. Shenton '49: 
Passionate History Professor 


J ames P. Shenton '49, a 
noted American history 
scholar who taught at 
Columbia for more than 
50 years, died on July 25 
in Paterson, N.J. Shenton 
recently had undergone heart 
surgery. He was 78. 

"Jim Shenton was a Columbia 
institution, and a Columbia leg¬ 
end, for half a century — a 
devoted and charismatic teacher, 
a warm and caring mentor to 
generations of students and a 
beloved colleague to those of us 
in the history department," said 
University Provost Alan Brink- 
ley. "His death closes an impor¬ 
tant and brilliant chapter in the 
University's history." 

James Patrick Shenton was 
bom on March 17,1925, in Passa¬ 
ic, N.J. The oldest of four chil¬ 
dren, and devoted to his mother, 
Lillian, now deceased, Shenton 
attended public schools in New 
Jersey and served as a medic 
with the Army's 106th EVAC 
Hospital in the European theater 
during WWII, caring for wound¬ 
ed at D-Day, the Battle of the 
Bulge and the liberation of 
Buchenwald. He often spoke of 
these experiences in his classes 
and in talks to alumni groups. 

Attracted to the College 
because of a radio broadcast in 
which Professor Irwin Edman '16 
discussed Feodor Dostoyevsky's 
The Idiot, Shenton entered 
Columbia in the fall of 1946 as a 
21-year-old freshman on the G.I. 
Bill. Historian and former dean 
Harry Carman became a mentor. 

Shenton commuted to cam¬ 
pus, worked nights and earned 
his bachelor's degree in three 
years. He earned his M.A. in 1950 
and his Ph.D. in 1954 from GSAS 
and began teaching in the history 
department in 1951. He became 
an assistant professor in 1955, an 
associate professor in 1959 and a 
full professor in 1967. 

Shenton was a highly regarded 
historian of 19th- and 20th-centu¬ 
ry America with special expertise 
in the Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the history of radical move¬ 
ments, ethnicity and immigra¬ 
tion, and World War II. He was a 



James P. Shenton '49 
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mainstay of the College's Con¬ 
temporary Civilization program 
and directed the history depart¬ 
ment's summer session for many 
years. He also led summer semi¬ 
nars for college and secondary 
school teachers sponsored by the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities. He served as depart¬ 
mental consultant, departmental 
representative and University 
senator. He also directed the his¬ 
tory department's summer ses¬ 
sion program for more than 20 
years and helped found the Dou¬ 
ble Discovery Center (please see 
related article on page 22). 

Students often remarked on 
the passion, vividness and ener¬ 
gy of Shenton's lectures, though 
he never was content to remain 
behind a lectern. Shenton 
became a familiar sight in Chi¬ 
natown, on the Lower East Side 
and at Ellis Island, leading his 
famous class tours of New York 
City and Civil War locations. He 
regularly taught more than a 
normal course load and contin¬ 
ued to teach even after a formal 
retirement in 1996. In fact, Shen¬ 
ton supervised more Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertations than any other history 
professor. 

At Columbia, Shenton 
received virtually every award 
possible for a teacher and alum¬ 
nus, including the Mark Van 
Doren Award (1971), the Great 


Teacher Award (1976), the John 
Jay Award for Distinguished 
Professional Achievement 
(1995), the Presidential Award 
for Outstanding Teaching (1996) 
and the Alexander Hamilton 
Medal (1999). The American 
Historical Association and the 
Society for History Education 
awarded him the Eugene Asher 
Distinguished Teaching Award 
in 1995. He was among the most 
requested speakers at College 
alumni events and reunions. 

Shenton's published works 
include Robert John Walker: A 
Politician from Jackson to Lincoln 
(Columbia University Press, 
1960), An Historian's History of 
the United States (1967), American 
Cooking: The Melting Pot (Time- 
Life, Inc., 1973) and Free Enter¬ 
prise Forever!: Scientific American 
in the 19th Century (Images 
Graphiques, 1979), and edited 
others, notably the eight-volume 
Perspectives in American History. 
In the 1960s, he taught a 76-hour 
survey course on public televi¬ 
sion, "The Rise of the American 
Nation." 

A well-know supporter of 
liberal causes, and a pacifist 
from an early age, Shenton par¬ 
ticipated in the March on Selma 
in 1965, counseled draft 
resisters during the Vietnam 
War and was injured during the 
1968 disturbances at Columbia 
when he attempted to intervene 
between police and protesting 
students. Beyond Morningside 
Heights, he devoted his services 
to everything from the Manhat¬ 
tan School of Music to the 
board of education in Passaic, 
N.J. to an adult education 
school in Montclair, N.J. 

Columbia will hold a memori¬ 
al service on Thursday, October 2; 
please check the College website 
(www.college.columbia.edu) for 
further information. Donations in 
Shenton's memory may be made 
to the Columbia College Fund for 
the Shenton Scholarship Fund. 
Please send gifts to Susan Levin 
Bimbaum, Columbia College 
Fund, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998. 

T.P.C., L.P. 


Computer Science Education, 
which instructed TAs in how to 
effectively teach computer science. 
Former students recalled that he 
had a habit of wearing shorts even 
in the winter, that he sometimes 
threw candy or brownies (for 


brownie points) at students when 
they got a correct answer, and 
that, on exams, he often gave extra 
credit questions such as, "What 
cartoon character do I look like?" 
or trivia from Ghostbusters. The 
computer science department is 


planning a second memorial serv¬ 
ice — one was held in the spring 
— for Kosoresow this fall. He is 
survived by his mother, Claudia 
Kosoresow. 

L.P. 
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Celebrated composer 
John Corigliano '59 makes reaching 
an audience his priority 


■■mhhpb ohn Corigliano '59 is widely acknowledged as one of the 
finest composers of his generation, and he has a Pulitzer and 
an Oscar to support that opinion. But he takes an unconven¬ 
tional view of where great art is coming from these days — and 
it's not from where you'd expect. Corigliano says it's not from 
the world of music and its great venues, such as Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter, Carnegie Hall or the Metropolitan Opera. Nor is it from the 
visual arts, the stage or the written page. 

It's coming, Corigliano maintains, has published dozens of scores, from concertos to 

from television. "I find the best art dances to an opera, The Ghosts of Versailles, which when 

coming out of HBO," he says. "I was it was staged in 1991 was the Metropolitan Opera's 

watching Oz the other day. It's terri- first new opera in 25 years. In March, the College hon- 

Wjj fying. It's violent and wild and hallu- ored Corigliano with a 2003 John Jay Award for Dis- 

Jgj® cinatory and brilliant, because HBO tinguished Professional Achievement. 

has to reach people. No matter what it's "John's a composer who wants it to feel good for 

doing, whether it's comic or horror, it the player and wants it to work for the audience," says 
knows it must reach an audience." renowned violinist Joshua Bell, who played the music 

to The Red Violin. "Some composers are so isolated, 
they don't care about what anybody thinks, and 
they're writing for this abstract reason. John will come 
out and say that music is for performance, he wants 
the audience to be satisfied — and he does that with¬ 
out pandering. I like John's view." 


It's coming, Corigliano maintains, 
from television. "I find the best art 
coming out of HBO," he says. "I was 
watching Oz the other day. It's terri¬ 
fying. It's violent and wild and hallu¬ 
cinatory and brilliant, because HBO 
has to reach people. No matter what it's 
doing, whether it's comic or horror, it 
knows it must reach an audience." 

In a composing career that has spanned five 
decades, Corigliano has made reaching an audience 
his first priority. It's not easy to do in classical music, 
as the composer must take the audience on a journey 
without the benefit of words or pictures. Corigliano is 
acutely aware of the challenge. "I'm one of those com¬ 
posers who believes that even the simplest piece in the 
world is hard for people to understand," he says. "You 
can't be too clear." 

Nor is it easy to affect listeners when the musical 
establishment downplays the importance of connect¬ 
ing with the masses. Corigliano contends that his 
peers in classical composing are more interested in 
writing for each other, the musical elite, than for the 
folks who fill concert halls. A fellow composer once 
told Corigliano that he considers a concert to be a pri¬ 
vate communication through public means. "When he 
writes, he's addressing his music to a few colleagues 
who are sitting in a 3,000-seat auditorium, like, maybe, 
10 of them," Corigliano says, the outrage rising in his 
voice. "He doesn't care about the public. That kind of 
arrogance has led to a mess." 

Corigliano has spun a highly successful career by 
putting a premium on the listener and sounding a dis¬ 
sonant note against the composers in the ivory tower. 
In 2001, he won a Pulitzer Prize for his Symphony No. 
2; in 2000, he won an Oscar for his film score for The 
Red Violin. His Symphony No. 1 is one of the world's 
most played contemporary works, having been per¬ 
formed by more than 125 orchestras. Corigliano also 


T 
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“ t may say "composer" on Corigliano's 1040, but 
he believes that to be successful in the profession, 
you need to be an architect first, with a design 
. and a plan for every piece. Whether he's working 
in his country home in Carmel, N.Y., or his apartment 
on the Upper West Side, before he gets to the smaller 
questions — filling in movements and inventing 
themes — he answers the big ones that influence a 
composition's structure: Who is this piece for? What 
am I trying to do with it? How long is it going to be? 

So emphatic is Corigliano about the correct order of 
events in composition — structure first, details later — 
that he has multiple metaphors at the ready to describe 
the process. "Can you imagine writing an Agatha 
Christie novel, writing the entire book and getting to the 
last 50 pages and not knowing who the murderer was?" 
he asks. "If you're decorating an apartment, you don't 
start with a lamp or an ashtray. If you're designing a 
building, you don't start with the cornice." 

That philosophy is all part of making his pieces 
understandable for the audience. It does not mean that 
Corigliano's pieces lack complexity; in fact, they're 
known for their intricacies and their difficulty and range 






Corigliano believes in 
making his music clear 
and understandable for 
the audience. 






Sweet Music 


By Sarah Lorge Butler '95 
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of style. But his compositions take the listener on a journey, 
which ultimately makes music more satisfying for the audience 
and explains his appeal. "I've heard plenty of pieces in which 
any moment of it is pretty or interesting," Corigliano says. "But 
after 10 or 15 minutes, I am bored, because it doesn't add up to 
anything. 

"When you talk about what you do, you do each piece dif¬ 
ferently, based on the architecture that you build. But you build 
something, and then you find the music. It can be very adven¬ 
turous, very wild, but it has purpose." 

It's a system that Corigliano impresses upon his composing 
students at Lehman College, where he holds the title Distin¬ 
guished Professor of Music, and Juilliard, where he has been on 
the music division faculty since 1991, teaching composition 
one-on-one to students. "It's nice to talk to somebody who says, 
'Chill out, don't start writing a theme for a piece you don't 
understand yet,'" says Mason Bates '00, a composer who stud¬ 
ied with Corigliano at Juilliard. "He would say, 'Tell me in 


words what this piece is about. What does it mean to you, and 
what do you want to communicate?' It means a lot to a com¬ 
poser to think about that. John told me, 'You have a good ear, 
you have good ideas, but you need to think about this entire 
piece before you start banging away.' With John, it's about 
imagining a whole space before you begin." 

For Corigliano, that usually means envisioning an entirely 
new structure. Using pre-existing symphonic forms is like 
"Levittown," he says — an easy way to fit your ideas into "pre¬ 
fabricated housing." His refusal to take the easy route is a 
reflection of the exacting standards to which he holds himself, 
as well as his capacity for originality and inventiveness. "He's 
hard on himself," says Norman Ryan, Corigliano's manager at 
music publisher G. Schirmer. "For years, he shied away from 
writing a symphony because he thought, 'What new do I have 
to add to that form?' It wasn't until he was about 55 that he 
wrote his first symphony. He only felt he could do it if he had 
something important to contribute." 

C origliano grew up in Brooklyn. His mother was a 
pianist who never played in public, his father, a vio¬ 
linist in what is one of the music world's most visi¬ 
ble and pressure-packed roles: concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic. Watching his father sweat out 
the practice for each performance, then reading what the 
critics thought of him the next day in the seven daily news¬ 
papers published in New York at the time, could have been 
enough to squash any son's desire to perform. 

But it didn't diminish Corigliano's enthusiasm for music. He 
grew up with the 108 members of the New York Philharmonic 
as his extended family, and later wrote his 1977 clarinet concer¬ 
to as an elegy for his father and a tribute to the players in the 


orchestra. Corigliano was drawn to composing, in part, he says, 
"because my parents didn't want me to get into music, and 
especially composing." 

A s a young man, Corigliano says he was tense and 
hyper-energetic. Columbia was a logical, almost 
inevitable choice for him — a top university with a 
strong music program in New York City. Even as a 
college student, he found himself resisting the prevailing view 
of composing as a scholarly exercise to be understood only by a 
select few. 

That he's still working in the minority, 40 years later, gives 
Corigliano a rather pessimistic view of the state of classical music. 
"One of the problems with concert music is this lack-of-future 
feeling," he says, the idea that it is "an art form that's dying in 
front of our eyes. And I think a lot of it is because classical music 
has ceased to have an active contemporary life. Presenters of clas¬ 
sical music have relied on those old pieces to be the only diet." 

The reasons, he says, are plentiful. When com¬ 
posers don't try to engage their audience, the audi¬ 
ence has trouble understanding and enjoying the 
compositions. But most audiences are afraid to 
object. "They think, 'Well, I don't know anything,'" 
Corigliano says. "And the critic usually says, 'It's 
wonderful,' and the public feels foolish. They leave 
classical music and find musical art in pop, folk, 
rock, rap — something that relates to them." 

The economics of the profession don't help mat¬ 
ters, either. Orchestras have less and less rehearsal 
time. Musicians should see the music well in 
advance of a performance, but they often don't — 
the standard is for an orchestra to start rehearsing a piece on 
Tuesday for a Thursday performance, Corigliano says. It may 
have three or four rehearsals, but that rehearsal time is divided 
among all the pieces on the program. Corigliano attends 
rehearsals, but his music is difficult, and he often feels it's only 
by the second or third performance that the players really start 
to get it. By then, it's too late — they've already begun rehears¬ 
ing for the next program. 

For someone as detail-oriented as Corigliano, going to the 
concert hall to hear his music played can make for an excruci¬ 
ating evening — something he has only been able to stomach in 
the past 10 years. "I used to stay out of the hall itself so I could 
pace," he says. "You have no control when you're hearing your 
piece, and it's very nerve-wracking, especially if it's difficult 
music." The critics, he says, are usually even less prepared than 
the musicians, because they don't read the score. "I've had cases 
where an orchestra has gotten completely lost and made up half 
the piece, and The New York Times has written a review and 
liked it. I wondered what they would have thought if they'd 
heard my piece." 

S uch abundant cause for frustration has motivated 
Corigliano to do whatever he can to champion his 
music. He gives frequent pre-concert lectures and finds 
audiences starving for the insights a composer can 
share. He is devoted to his students and impresses upon them 
the importance of representing the profession and living the 
life of a composer. 

"When I was first studying with him, he seemed to think I 
was something akin to Woody Allen, kind of neurotic," Bates 
recalls. "He said, 'You might think it's kind of cutesy for a com¬ 
poser to be a person who can't speak and then when his music 


Even as a college student, Corigliano 
found himself resisting the prevailing 
view of composing as a scholarly exercise 
to be understood only by a select few. 
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is played, that's when he speaks 
to the world. But in reality, you 
need to put the most profes¬ 
sional face on your music that 
you can.'" The job, Bates says, 
doesn't end when you put the 
double bar line on a piece; you 
need to be an advocate for 
your music on every level. 

For Corigliano, every 
time there is an audience, 
there is a chance to educate 
on contemporary compos¬ 
ing. The Academy Awards 

— with a television 
audience of millions — 
proved no exception. 

Often the most popu¬ 
lar movie of a given year 
takes home the Oscar for 
best original score. In 
2000, the big winner 
was American Beauty. 

But it did not win for best score; 
that honor went to The Red Violin. 

When presenters Charlize Theron 
and Keanu Reeves announced 
Corigliano's name, the camera cap¬ 
tured a look of amazement on his 
face. He stood up from his sixth-row 
seat, let the air escape from his lungs, 
and paused in the aisle momentarily, 
fist at his heart. On stage, he cradled the 
statuette in the crook of his arm, but he 
seized the opportunity to offer a nugget 
about composing: "I didn't think I was 
going to be up here, and I'm really 
speechless," he said. "But I just want to 
tell you, thanks so much. You know. I'm 
from another world, of classical music, 
and when I write my symphonies and my 
concertos, it's a very lonely profession. One 
thing I've learned about film writing is how 
communal it is. And the reason people give 
thanks is because there are so many people 
who had so much to do with this film and 
with the music." 

He thanked the director, the producer and Bell, the 
violinist, who uses Corigliano's words from that 
evening on his promotional materials. It was, accord¬ 
ing to Bates and Ryan, a classic Corigliano moment 

— a chance to entertain, educate and connect with 
an audience. 

o 

For more about Columbia and the Arts, please see the 
Fall 2003 issue of Columbia magazine. 

Sarah Lorge Butler '95 is an editorial projects writer 
at Sports Illustrated. 

Corigliano with (from top) President Lee C. Bollinger and Dean 
Austin Quigley at the 2003 John Jay Awards Dinner, conductor 
Seiji Ozawa of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and Columbia 
students at an event in Lerner Hall last year. 
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Gentleman Revolutionary: Gou- 
vemeur Morris [Class of 1768] — 
The Rake Who Wrote the Consti¬ 
tution by Richard Brookhiser. This 
biography of Gouvemeur Morris 
reveals the colorful life of "the 
one-legged, philandering genius" 
who not only drafted the Consti¬ 
tution but also gave New York 
City its street grid and helped to 
make the Erie Canal possible 
(Simon & Schuster, $26). 

Alexander Hamilton [Class of 
1778]: A Life by Willard Sterne Ran¬ 
dall. This intimate, 496-page biogra¬ 
phy delves into different stages of 
Hamilton's short yet illustrious life, 
including his experience at King's 
College, where he sought to study 
medicine but switched to law after 
his difficulties in math and chem¬ 
istry (HarperCollins, $32.50). 

The Intelligent Investor, revised 
edition, by Benjamin Graham '14 
with updated commentary by 
Jason Zweig '82. This fourth edition 
of the critically acclaimed guide, 
which focuses on investment prin¬ 
ciples and investors' attitudes, has 
been hailed by billionaire Warren 
Buffet '51 Business as "by far the 
best book about investing ever 
written" (HarperCollins, $19.95). 

Love Company: L Company, 399th 
Infantry Regiment, of the 100th 
Infantry Division During World 
War II and Beyond by John M. 
Khoury '45. Khoury was a college 
sophomore when he was called to 
active duty. In this book, he recalls 
his experiences serving with his 
infantry company as one of many 
"infants" in the foxholes (Chi Chi 
Press, $14.95). 


Roone: A Memoir by Roone Arledge 
'52. This posthumous memoir pre¬ 
sents a behind-the-scenes look at 
network television with anecdotes 
about its memorable moments 
and colorful figures through the 
eyes of the man who revolution¬ 
ized broadcast television as the 
president of ABC News and ABC 
Sports (HarperCollins, $25.95). 

Confessions of a Secular Jew: A 
Memoir by Eugene Goodheart '53. 
An exploration of faith and 
beliefs, this book reflects on the 
nature of Jewish identity through 
personal accounts of disillusion¬ 
ment in "progressive" religious 
education and a commitment to 
preserving the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of Jewish culture and tradi¬ 
tion (The Overlook Press, $27.95). 

Toward Nuclear Abolition: A 
History of the World Nuclear 
Disarmament Movement, 1971 to 
the Present by Lawrence S. Wittner 
'62. This scholarly study, the final 
volume in an award-winning trilo¬ 
gy, maintains that worldwide citi¬ 
zen activism has been the key fac¬ 
tor in curbing the nuclear arms 
race and preventing nuclear war 
(Stanford University Press, $75 
cloth, $32.95 paper). 

Sights Once Seen: Daguerreotyp- 
ing Fremont's Last Expedition 
Through the Rockies by Robert 
Shlaer '63. Using meticulous 
research and his skill with the cam¬ 
era, Shlaer makes an unusually sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the under¬ 
standing of early visual perception 
and photographic documentation 
of the American West (Museum of 
New Mexico Press, $45). 


To Do the Right and the Good: 

A Jewish Approach to Modern 
Social Ethics by Elliot N. Dorff 
'65. Identifying social justice as a 
"central Jewish principle," this 
book discusses the Jewish per¬ 
spective on topics such as family, 
poverty, privacy and war as well 
as Jewish social ethics in relation 
to non-Jewish belief systems (The 
Jewish Publication Society, 
$34.95). 

The Bible Code II: The Count¬ 
down by Michael Drosnin '66. 

This sequel to the international 
bestseller Bible Code begins as the 
author witnesses the attacks on 
the World Trade Center towers, 
which he believes were predicted 
in the Bible code. The book docu¬ 
ments the author's journey 
around the world as he tries to 
warn leaders that the Bible pre¬ 
dicts an apocalyptic, nuclear 
world war (Viking, $26.95). 

Who Sleeps With Katz by Todd 
McEwan '75. In this salute to the 
enchanting qualities of New York 
city life, an urbanite who learns 
that he has lung cancer traverses 
the streets of Manhattan and is 
reminded at each street corner of 
a life filled with memorable 
moments (Granta, $18.95). 

Out of the Fog: The Sinking of 

Andrea Doria by Algot Mattsson. 
In this new translation, edited by 
Gordon W. Paulsen '49L and Bruce 
G. Paulsen '80, English readers 
learn of the miscalculations of 
two captains that resulted in the 
collision of the Italian passenger 
liner Andrea Doria and the 
Swedish America liner Stockholm, 


which resulted in the sinking of 
the former (Cornell Maritime 
Press, $24.95). 

Nuclear North Korea: A Debate 
on Engagement Strategies by Vic¬ 
tor Cha '83 and David C. Kang. This 
book argues for "some sort of con¬ 
ditional" strategy of engagement 
with North Korea while examin¬ 
ing the debate on North Korea 
from both "hawk" and "dove" 
ends, analyzing the intentions of 
Kim Jong-il and his regime and 
assessing the implications of pos¬ 
sible nuclear proliferation (Colum¬ 
bia University Press, $24.50). 

Karaoke Nights: An Ethnograph¬ 
ic Rhapsody by Rob Drew '83. 
Combining first-person accounts 
with a theoretical analysis of the 
karaoke experience, this "sociolog¬ 
ical parable" explores the cultural 
and social implications of engag¬ 
ing in public amateur perfor¬ 
mances (Altamira Press, $24.95). 

Famous Americans by Loren Good¬ 
man '91. This poet's first collection, 
selected by W.S. Merwin for the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets, pre¬ 
sents the absurdities of American 
pop culture using unconventional 
forms such as an interview, a 
script, a timeline and an epistolary 
(Yale University Press, $12.95). 

City Chic: An Urban Girl's Guide 
to Livin' Large on Less by Nina 
Willdotf'99. This guide for the "Fis¬ 
cally Challenged 20s and 30s" offers 
penny-pinching tips and advice for 
young, urban women who still 
want to live the "luxe life." Topics 
range from learning to cook with 
only five spices, cutting costs on 
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hair care and satisfying shopping 
cravings without spending too 
much (Sourcebooks, Inc., $12.95). 

The Economics of the World 
Trading System by Kyle Bagwell, 
Kelvin J. Lancaster Professor of 
Economic Theory, and Robert W. 
Staiger. This theoretical framework 
examines the origin and design of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and the World Trade 
Organization, with a focus on the 
terms-of-trade externality as the 
rationale for international trade 
agreements (MIT Press, $29.95). 

Taxation Without Representation 
in Contemporary Rural China by 

Professor of Political Science 
Thomas R Bernstein and Barnard 
Professor of Political Science Xiaobo 
Lu. Bernstein and Lii show how 
and why China's developments 
have led to tension between peas¬ 
ants and central and local govern¬ 
ments, debating whether China 
can overcome domestic problems 
to increase its growing strength 
(Cambridge University Press, $70). 

A Diplomatic Revolution: Alge¬ 
ria's Fight for Independence and 
the Origins of the Post-Cold War 

Era by Associate Professor of His¬ 
tory Matthew Connelly. This study 
of Algeria and its Front de Libera¬ 
tion Nationale reevaluates the role 
of the North African region in 
international history and its 
impact on France, especially dur¬ 
ing the Cold War (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, $26). 

New Jersey Dreaming: Capital, 
Culture, and the Class of '58 by 

Professor of Anthropology Sherry 
B. Ortner. The pioneering anthro¬ 
pologist focuses her attention on 
her Newark roots as she tracks 
down nearly all 304 of her class¬ 
mates in order to examine the role 
of social class in Weequahic High 
School's Class of 1958 (Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, $29.95). 

L.B., P.K. 
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Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. 


The Mind Doctor Probes Prozac 


T here was a time when 
mental disorders such 
as depression and 
schizophrenia were 
thought to be too rare 
to merit close examination. 

Today, depression is known to be 
one of the most common dis¬ 
eases, and schizophrenia is 
known to strike one in 100 peo¬ 
ple. Millions rely on a variety of 
psychiatric drugs such as Prozac, 

Risperdal, Valium and Adderall 
to relieve the symptoms of these 
and other mental disorders. 

These drugs, all of which were 
discovered within the past 50 
years, often have been hailed as 
triumphs of modern medicine. 

Psychiatrist and neuroscientist Samuel Baron- 
des '54, '58 P&S frequently prescribes such drugs 
for his patients and has seen many beneficial 
results. Calling himself an "enthusiastic fan" of 
psychiatric drugs since he first began his psychi¬ 
atry training in the 1960s, Barondes also is 
painfully aware of the drugs' shortcomings and 
has established himself as an authority on the 
development of new ones. In his just-published 
book. Better Than Prozac: Creating the Next Genera¬ 
tion of Psychiatric Drugs (Oxford University Press, 
$26), Barondes shares his firsthand experiences 
working with patients suffering from mental dis¬ 
orders and with the process of drug develop¬ 
ment. He also traces the history of psy¬ 
chiatric drugs and explains 
the role that accidents played 
in the discovery of their sur¬ 
prising therapeutic proper¬ 
ties. For example, Barondes 
discusses the 1937 discovery 
that amphetamine, which was 
developed as a nasal deconges¬ 
tant, improved the school per¬ 
formance of children in a psy¬ 
chiatric hospital. This led to the 
use of amphetamine and a relat¬ 
ed drug, Ritalin, to treat children 
with attention deficit hyperactiv¬ 
ity disorder. By considering the 
history of psychiatric drugs and 
their current application, Baron¬ 
des points out the limitations and 
negative side effects of today's 
drugs and shows how new research, especially in 
the field of genetics, will allow for a new genera¬ 
tion of superior drugs. 

Better Than Prozac accomplishes the tough task 
of presenting a complex, scientific topic in an 
easy-to-read book that is as historical in its scope 
as it is medical. An appendix, which lists generic 
and corresponding product names for drugs as 
they appear in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, is helpful in clearing any confusion that 
may come with names such as methylphenidate. 


Metadate and Equasym, which 
essentially are the same drugs as 
the widely known Ritalin. Baron¬ 
des also takes a critical look at 
major pharmaceutical companies 
and writes that many companies 
depend on a cycle of "chance and 
refinements" to make better ver¬ 
sions of existing drugs rather 
than take on costly research 
efforts to develop novel medica¬ 
tions. Noting that "only a few" 
psychiatric drugs are substantial¬ 
ly better than the drugs discov¬ 
ered in the 1960s, Barondes 
believes that a new approach to 
drug design needs to be adopted. 
The Jeanne and Sanford 
Robertson Professor and director of the Center 
for Neurobiology and Psychiatry at UC San Fran¬ 
cisco, Barondes is a leading authority on the 
application of molecular biology to psychiatry. 
On July 15, he gave an hour-long presentation at 
the New York Academy of Sciences and dis¬ 
cussed many of the topics covered in his book. 
Assuming the familiar role of lecturer, Barondes 
summarized evidence that inheritance of certain 
genetic variations increases the likelihood that 
people will develop specific patterns of mental 
symptoms and that identification of the genetic 
variations by studies of the DNA of people with 
particular disorders will lead to the creation of 
more effective psychiatric drugs. Barondes' 
engagements on this tour included 
a lecture at the Smithsonian in 
Washington, D.C., on July 17, as 
well as interviews on radio shows 
such as NPR's Fresh Air. 

Describing himself as a "loyal 
Columbia alumnus" who looks 
forward to his 50th reunion in 
2004, Barondes says he owes a 
great deal to the University. He 
traces his passionate interest in 
the effects of brain chemicals 
on behavior to an undergrad¬ 
uate course in physiological 
psychology — a subject that 
was not yet part of the Col¬ 
lege curriculum but was 
offered by the School of Gen¬ 
eral Studies. 

Barondes recently served as chair of the 
Board of Scientific Counselors of the National 
Institute of Mental Health and is a member of the 
Institute of Medicine. He is the author of more 
than 200 original research articles and two other 
books: Molecules and Mental Illness (Scientific 
American Library, 1993) and Mood Genes: Hunting 
for Origins of Mania and Depression (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1999), both of which were selected 
by the Dana Alliance for Brain Initiatives as 
among 35 "Great Brain Books.". 

P.K. 
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Baseball's Durable Icon 


Lou Gehrig '25's 
100th Birthday 
Celebrated at 
Yankee stadium 

I n the spring of 1940, a year after the 
Iron Horse, Lou Gehrig '25, stepped 
down from what appeared to be a 
career in perpetuity at first base for 
the Yankees, he was serving on Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia's New York City 
parole board. Doug Gruber '41, '42J, a 
student at Columbia who played on the 
University's baseball team, had long 
been an admirer of Gehrig's and wanted 
to interview him. A meeting was 
arranged for Gruber by Columbia's dean. 


By Ray Robinson '41 

Herbert Hawkes, and Gruber excitedly 
rushed downtown to meet him. 

"He looked fit enough to go back up 
to Yankee Stadium and hit more home 
runs," Gruber recently recalled. "But 
how wrong I was." 

Gruber asked Gehrig if he would 
have finished his last two years at 
Columbia to earn his degree if he had it 
to do over again. 

"Yes, I think I should have done 
that," Gehrig said. 

Gehrig remains one of Columbia's 
most celebrated dropouts, along with 
Alexander Hamilton (Class of 1778), 
who quit King's College (later Colum¬ 
bia) to help George Washington defeat 
the British. But if Gehrig had complet¬ 
ed his studies at Columbia and turned 
down the scout Paul Krichell's modest 
offer of $1,500 to join the Yankees — 


which would have pleased his adoring 
parents, who dreamed that their son 
would become an engineer or an archi¬ 
tect — would the world have ever 
heard of Henry Louis Gehrig? 

On June 19 at Yankee Stadium, 
Gehrig's 100th birthday (he was bom in 
the lower-middle-class section of 
Yorkville on Manhattan's Upper East 
Side on June 19,1903) was remembered 
and celebrated. He departed baseball in 
1939, after setting a record of playing 
2,130 consecutive games (since broken 
by Baltimore's Cal Ripken Jr.) and hitting 
23 grand slams, a record that still stands. 

His body had been unmercifully 
attacked by amyotrophic lateral sclero¬ 
sis (now commonly called Lou Gehrig's 
disease). On July 4,1939, he delivered 
his memorable farewell speech at Yan¬ 
kee Stadium before a hushed crowd of 



Lou Gehrig ’25 takes his swings on South Field for Columbia's baseball team. 
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60,000 fans. Less than two years later, 
Gehrig was dead at age 37. 

S uch a birthday celebration is 
an uncommon tribute to a 
player who died more than 60 
years ago. But it is fitting that 
the man once characterized by the late 
Stephen Jay Gould as a person "who 
lived and died with nobility" should be 
so memorialized. 

The Yankees, the team Gehrig played 
for in the Murderers' Row era of Babe 
Ruth, did the honors. Columbia intends 
to rename its baseball field after 
Gehrig, and the University also is con¬ 
sidering granting Gehrig the degree 
that he never earned. 

Not long ago, I journeyed to Wash¬ 
ington, along with more than 600 A.L.S. 
advocates from across the United States, 
including 50 victims of Lou Gehrig's 
disease. The purpose of this mission 
was to impress upon dozens of legisla¬ 
tors the need to raise more money to 
fight this still incurable affliction. 

There are about 35,000 people in the 
country suffering from this neurodegen- 
erative disease, and each year some 
5,000 die from it. According to Lewis 
Rowland, chairman of the neurology 
department at Columbia from 1973-98, 
the medical community is still uncertain 
what causes A.L.S. But Rowland points 
out that the research is now "focused 
mainly on the genetic susceptibility fac¬ 
tor and the possible environmental link." 

The A.L.S. patients I spoke to, even 
those who were not baseball fans, 
talked about Gehrig with reverence. 
They feel his name has played a major 
role in attracting attention to their 
plight, thus his legend has touched 
them deeply. They would agree with 
Paul Gallico '19, a fellow Columbian 
and a sportswriter of Gehrig's era, who 
said Gehrig was a splendid human 
being. Frank Graham, another promi¬ 
nent newspaper columnist who knew 
Gehrig, referred to him as a quiet hero. 

One of the A.L.S. advocates, Elizabeth 
Angell, 28, who is writing her master's 
thesis at Columbia on tire disease, has a 
quadriplegic mother, Jean, who has A.L.S. 

"I never knew much about Gehrig 
until my mother got A.L.S.," she said. 
"Then I heard so much about him. 

Now I regard him as a beloved figure, 
a man of strength and consistency, who 
means so much to A.L.S. sufferers." 

Mitch Albom, the author of the best¬ 
selling book Tuesdays With Morrie, recalls 
that when Morrie Schwartz, a college 



Beside the Lou Gehrig monument in Yankee Stadium are (left to right) Helen Hunter, 
wife of Hall of Fame pitcher Jim "Catfish" Hunter, who died of A.L.S. in 1999; Teresa 
Wright, who played Eleanor Gehrig in Pride of the Yankees; Ray Robinson '41, Gehrig 
biographer; Dorine Gordon, president of the als Association Greater New York chap¬ 
ter; and Brian G. Andersson, commissioner of the City of New York Department of 
Records and information Services. Andersson represented Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
at the event marking Gehrig’s 100th birthday and read a proclamation designating 
June 19, 2003, as Lou Gehrig Day in New York. 

PHOTO: JACK McCOY 


professor of his, learned he had A.L.S., 
he thought immediately of Gehrig. 

"When Gehrig said in his speech that 
'I'm the luckiest man on the face of the 
earth,' I didn't feel that way," Morrie 
said to Mitch. "But Lou did." 

When Ripken was challenging 
Gehrig's consecutive games record, 
Albom mused about how similar the 
two players were. "They were both 
quiet and committed, by nature," 
Albom said. "Both unusual men." 

Though Gehrig played in the shadows 
of the larger-than-life Babe Ruth and the 
enigmatic Joe DiMaggio, his durability 
on the diamond and in the public mind 
has enhanced his reputation. 

The Pride of the Yankees, released in 1942, 
continues to bring tears to the eyes of tele¬ 
vision viewers. Gary Cooper, who por¬ 
trayed Gehrig, and Teresa Wright, who 
played the role of Eleanor, Gehrig's wife, 
were nominated for Academy Awards. 

Certainly, Gehrig was not a saint. He 
had his share of run-ins with umpires 
and he participated in a few fights in a 
major league career that began in 1923. 
But in one of the more vicious team 
brawls, between the Yankees and the 
Washington Senators in 1933, Gehrig 
remained on the sideline, a conspicuous 
absentee. He was tight with his money, 
an obvious carry-over from a youth 
when cash was always short in his 
house. He was basically a shy man, and 
Dan Daniel, who covered the Yankees as 


a newspaperman, once commented that 
every time Gehrig went to bat he antici¬ 
pated it might be the last time he would 
get a hit, despite his extraordinary ability. 
Gehrig also was moody and occasionally 
indulged in unseemly practical jokes, 
much as the rambunctious Ruth did. 

D espite these all-too-human 
flaws, Gehrig was as deserv¬ 
ing an icon as the game has 
ever produced. He had an 
appreciation of his role as a team player 
and as the Yankees' captain, and was 
ungrudging in the time he spent chat¬ 
ting with youngsters and signing auto¬ 
graphs for them. He wrote feeling letters 
to Eleanor and others, an unusual prac¬ 
tice for a player in those days. 

He was also ahead of his time in his 
attitude about that vast, neglected pool 
of black players who had been cruelly 
ignored by baseball. 

"I have seen a number of Negro 
players," he said, "and many belong in 
the big leagues. There's no room in 
baseball for discrimination. We are, 
after all, the national pastime." 


Ray Robinson '41 is the author of Ivon 
Horse: Lou Gehrig in His Time (Harper 
Perennial, 1991) and a member of the 
board of directors of the ALS Association 
Greater New York Chapter. 

Copyright © 2003 by The New York Times Co. 

Reprinted with permission. 
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Bob "No Excuses" Shoop 

New head football coach eagerly tackles challenge of rebuilding Lions 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 


I n England, as in most 
of the world, "football" 
usually means soccer. 
However, during the 
past two decades, the 
American version of football 
— complete with shoulder 
pads, linebackers and cheer¬ 
leaders — has made its way 
across the pond. And, while 
nowhere near as popular as 
the game that features the 
round, black and white ball, 
the football played with an 
oblong pigskin has slowly 
been gaining fans in England and Europe, as evidenced by the 
moderate amount of success experienced by NFL Europe. 

Lower levels of the American game also are played in England, 
allowing players bom on either continent to play with the hope 
of catching the eye of a major league club or just to continue their 


senior, Shoop wanted to stay involved in football after he graduat¬ 
ed in May 1988 but was talked out of it by friends and advisers. 

"Quite candidly, I was told that, as a Yale grad, I should be 
doing more with my life than just playing or coaching football," 
says Shoop, who majored in economics. "So I took a job in Con¬ 
necticut working for Procter & Gamble. But, after six months, I 
just couldn't do it anymore. It simply wasn't for me." To get 
back into football, Shoop packed his bags for England. 

The 1989 Birmingham Bulls were predominantly populated by 
British players who had day jobs, making it sometimes difficult to 
even field a team, not to mention schedule practice time. Finding 
solutions to those logistical problems — as well as recruiting play¬ 
ers and soliciting sponsors — fell on the shoulders of the squad's 
three Americans. "It certainly taught me things that I've since 
applied at my coaching jobs back in the States," says Shoop. 

Shoop returned to the New World, and, more specifically. 
New Haven, in the fall of 1989 and landed a position on the staff 
of legendary former Yale football head coach Carm Cozza. As 
Cozza's wide receivers coach, Shoop got his first taste of life as 
a collegiate coach, and instantly, he was hooked. 



"I have a solid background on both sides of the ball." 


love of the game. Far from glamorous, these semi-pro leagues 
feature low pay, long bus rides, and, in the case of the British- 
American Football Association, players who also need to act as 
coaches, general managers, scouts and even fund raisers. 

A player has to love the game of football to play in the BAFA. 
Bob Shoop loves the game of football. 

"It was a bullcrap league," recalls Shoop, the new head coach 
of the Columbia's football team, as he laughed about his six- 
month stint in 1989 with the Birmingham Bulls of the BAFA. 
"At the age of 24,1 basically had to run the whole team. 

"But it was really neat; it was what I wanted to do," Shoop 
says. "I wanted to play football." 

Play football, and then coach it. An assistant on six coaching 
staffs since hanging up his spikes, Shoop takes on his first head 
coaching assignment this fall with the Lions, but his lack of 
experience in the top spot does not faze Columbia Athletic 
Director John Reeves. 

"When Bob was asked that question in his interview, he 
responded that, while an assistant, he would always analyze foot¬ 
ball decisions as if he were the head coach in order to prepare to 
be just that someday," Reeves says. "We're confident that he can 
make the leap and become a very successful head coach here." 

Shoop's passion for the game blossomed in college. Bom in 
Pittsburgh (his younger brother, John Shoop, is the offensive 
coordinator for the NFL's Chicago Bears), Shoop attended Yale, 
where he was captain of the baseball Bulldogs — a left-handed 
finesse pitcher, he was named to the All-Ivy team as a senior -— 
as well as an accomplished wide receiver for the football team. 

A possession receiver with good hands ("but no speed," he 
recalls wryly) who earned All-Ivy Honorable Mention honors as a 


"Coach Cozza had as dramatic an impact on my life as any¬ 
one that I've known," Shoop says. "I always will be apprecia¬ 
tive of what he did for me, especially the passion he displayed 
for teaching young people." 

S hoop only spent one year coaching at Yale, establish¬ 
ing a precedent for short stays — always ambitious, 
he was forever looking to take the next step up the 
coaching ladder — on staffs up and down the East 
Coast. The next stop was Charlottesville, Va., where 
he spent a year as a graduate assistant at Virginia and was com¬ 
pensated not in money but by being allowed to take several 
graduate classes in sports psychology. 

In the summer of 1991, Shoop moved to Boston, where, 
despite having no experience on the defensive side of the ball, 
he was hired as defensive backfield coach and special teams 
coordinator at Northeastern. 

"It was a tremendous opportunity to gain experience on 
defense," Shoop notes. "In fact, I consider it one of my strengths 
that I have a solid background on both sides of the ball. I know 
that prepared me to take over a head coaching job someday." 

Shoop returned to Yale in the fall of 1994, when, at 28, he took 
over as the Bulldogs' defensive coordinator. Though Yale was 
only moderately successful during the three seasons of Shoop's 
second go-around on Cozza's staff, he became involved in 
recruiting the team's roster and soon became aware of the diffi¬ 
culties in assembling a competitive team that also could hold its 

Shoop won't take any excuses as he prepares the Lions to be 
competitive with the best in the Ivy League. 

PHOTO: GENE BOYARS 
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own in an Ivy League classroom. 

"I've always coached at outstanding academic institutions — 
that's important to me — and I've learned how to recruit for as 
good of a school as Columbia," Shoop says. "I'm as fierce in 
recruiting as I am on a Saturday in the fall, and we've put togeth¬ 
er an energetic young staff that is the same." 

F ollowing Cozza's retirement in 1996, Shoop hoped to 
be named as his successor, but he did not get the job. 
"I thought I was being groomed for the job, and I was 
devastated when I didn't get it. My hope had been to 
get the job at Yale and then live there happily ever 
after," he says. "However, looking back on it, I realize now that 
I was too young for the job, and it's for the best that things 
worked out the way they did." 

Disappointed, Shoop left New Haven to take another defen¬ 
sive coordinator position, this time with Villanova, whose squad 
spent several weeks as the No. 1-ranked Division 1-AA team in 
the nation en route to a 12-1 season. The following year, the itin¬ 
erant coach moved from Philadelphia to West Point, where he 
took over the same position at Army, fulfilling his goal of becom¬ 
ing a Division 1-A assistant coach. 

In 1999, Shoop returned to New England after being recruited 
by Boston College head coach Tom O'Brien, who was the offen¬ 
sive line coach at Virginia when Shoop was a graduate assistant 
there, to take over as the Eagles' secondary coach. In his four years 
on Chestnut Hill — the most successful four years in the pro¬ 
gram's history — the school played in four bowl games, winning 
three. The team's success also helped fuel the fire that already was 
burning in Shoop to take over his own team. 


with student-athletes, and he is committed to winning." 

On New Year's Eve, Shoop agreed to become the 17th head 
football coach at Columbia. He was introduced to the school on 
January 9 at a press conference at Low Library. 

"The administration has pledged to support our coaches, who 
are energetic, intelligent and hard-working," says Shoop of his 
staff, which includes one holdover from Tellier's regime, offen¬ 
sive coordinator Rich Skrosky. Tim Weaver was hired away from 
Harvard to serve as defensive coordinator. "There's no job too 
small; we're going to get our hands dirty and do whatever it 
takes to turn this program around." 

That will be no small chore: The Lions went 1-9 last season, fin¬ 
ishing last in the Ivy League at 0-7. The team's last winning season 
was in 1996, when it went 8-2 behind NFL star Marcellus Wiley '97. 

Shoop understands the task ahead of him. "We don't deny that 
we were 1-9 last year, but we can only worry about the present and 
the future," he says. "The two ways to improve the program are 
simple: improve the players we have and get better players." 

"All we can ask is that our players play with passion, play 
with toughness and play together," adds Shoop. "In the seven 
months that I've been here, through practices, camps and off¬ 
season workouts, they've done just that." 

Though Shoop likens his desire for his players to be in shape 
before training camp begins to the philosophy of Dallas Cowboys 
head coach Bill Parcells, it's another NFL skipper that that comes 
to Reeves' mind when he thinks of his new hire. 

"He reminds me of [Tampa Bay Buccaneers coach] Jon Gruden 
with his youth, intensity, preparedness, and, in the words of for¬ 
mer Knicks coach Jeff Van Gundy, his 'laser-like focus,' " Reeves 
said. "At a moment's notice, he can rattle off all of the strengths 


"I'm as fierce in recruiting as I am on a Saturday in the fall." 


The call he had been waiting for came early 
last December. Shoop fielded it on his cell 
phone while on a recruiting trip in western 
Pennsylvania. It was from a representative of 
the 14-member search committee at Columbia, 
which was looking to fill the head coaching 
position vacated by veteran coach Ray Tellier. 

"At first, I had some doubts, since, as a stu¬ 
dent, I had only seen Baker Field and never the 
campus," recalled Shoop during a brief mid- 
July vacation on Cape Cod with his wife, 

Maura, and their sons, Tyler (6) and Jay (3). 

"But when I went for an interview and saw the 
campus, I liked it so much more than I thought 
I would." 

T hough eager to assume the reins, Shoop needed some 
assurances before taking the job, and, he recalled with 
obvious enthusiasm, all of his requests were met 
immediately. He would have control of the hiring of 
his coaching staff; there would be a new playing sur¬ 
face — a synthetic Astroplay turf — for the team's practice field; 
there would be a new NFL-caliber video system that the players 
could access from their dorm room computers; and there would be 
meetings with the College's directors of admissions and financial 
aid—Eric Furda and David Charlow '85, respectively—as to how 
to bring the best possible student-athletes to Momingside Heights. 

"What set Coach Shoop apart" from the other candidates, says 
Reeves, "was the 'no excuses' mantra he repeated to the search 
committee. "He has Ivy experience, he connects extremely well 


and weaknesses of any player on our team." 

And, according to Shoop, those strengths 
may outweigh the weaknesses. "Last year, 
the team was much better than its 1-9 
record, for it lost something like five or six 
games by less than a touchdown," he says. 
"We have a lot of seniors back, and we're 
going to surprise some people." 

Though the team's quarterback position is 
up for grabs due to an injury to last year's 
starter, Steve Hunsberger '04, Shoop says that 
the Lions' offense, which will feature running 
back Rashad Biggers '04, should be capable of 
producing more big plays in 2003. 

On the defensive side of the ball, Shoop has modeled the Light 
Blue on the defending Super Bowl champion Tampa Bay Bucca¬ 
neers, whose defense is built on speed rather than size. He expects 
that the unit, which will be spearheaded by tackle Michael 
Quarshie '05 and comerback Jason Auguste '05, will create more 
turnovers than a year ago. 

Insisting that he has no five-year plan or any other long-term 
goals, Shoop — whose family recently moved to Old Tappan, 
N.J. — pledges to "give [his] best, during every practice and 
every game," starting with Columbia's season opener at Ford- 
ham on September 20. 

"We plan on being competitive with the very best teams in 
the Ivy League every year," Shoop says. "No excuses." 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to Columbia Col¬ 
lege Today and a staff writer for The New York Daily News. 



Running back Rashad Biggars '04 should be 
one of the Lions' best weapons in 2003. 
photo: shannon Stapleton 
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COLUMBIA’S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 



THE FOUNDING 
OF 

KING’S COLLEGE 

BY ROBERT McCAUGHEY 


Providence has not called us alone to found a University in 
New York, Nor to urge the slow, cold councils of that city. 
— William Samuel Johnson (son) to Samuel Johnson (father), 1753 


The clamour I raised against [the College] ... when it was 
first founded on its present narrow principles, has yet and 
probably never will totally silence. 

— William Livingston to William Livingston Jr., 1768 


Columbia College, founded as King's College in 1754, had 
a long and eventful history before it was even officially estab¬ 
lished and ready to accept students. In anticipation of Colum¬ 
bia's 250th anniversary, Robert McCaughey, Anne Whitney 
Olin Professor of History at Barnard, undertook six years ago to 
write an interpretive history of the University. The result is Stand, 
Columbia (Columbia University Press, 2003, $39.95), which traces 
the evolution of Columbia from its beginnings as Tory redoubt in 
revolutionary America through its Knickerbocker days down to the 
Civil War, its emergence as America's first multiversity by the early 
1900s, through its multiple crises in the 1960s and on to its 
current position as a global university at the outset of the 21st 
century. The following excerpt from the first chapter details 
the events that led to the College’s founding. 
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PROLOGUE 


C olumbia’s has been a disputatious his¬ 
tory. Even the designation of its pre¬ 
founder has two opposing candidates. 
The one far more often cited for this 
distinction has been Colonel Lewis 
Morris (1671-1746), a considerable 
presence in the public life of both early 18th century 
New York and New Jersey. The claims of his being the 
pre-founder of Columbia turn on a 1704 letter he wrote 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For¬ 
eign Parts (SPGFP), the missionary arm of the Angli¬ 
can Church established in 1701 in London, where he 
writes: “New York is the centre of English America and 
a fit place for a Colledge.” 

Lewis Morris, the first lord of Morrisania Manor (now 
much of the Bronx), makes for the relatively more attrac¬ 
tive pre-founder. This is in part because 
of his reputation as the early leader of 
New York’s “Country” party and 
doughty champion of the popular cause 
in the colonial assemblies of New York 
and New Jersey against the “Court” 
party centered in the Governor’s Coun¬ 
cil aligned with a string of supposedly 
corrupt and power-grabbing governors. 

His being the grandfather of the King’s 
College graduate (1766) and revolu¬ 
tionary statesman Gouverneur Morris 
(1752-1816) and ancestor of numerous 
other Morrises and Ogdens who figure 
in Columbia’s subsequent history fur¬ 
ther strengthens his case. Mid-19th 
century Columbia Trustees Lewis M. 

Rutherford and Gouverneur M. Ogden 
were direct descendants. 

Morris’s recommendation of New 
York City as “a fit place for a 
Colledge” occurred in the middle of 
delicate negotiations involving the 
32-acre “Queen’s Farm” on Manhattan’s West Side, run¬ 
ning east to west from Broadway to the Hudson River 
and north to south from modern-day Fulton Street to 
approximately Christopher Street. ... Named the King’s 
Farm — for King William — when it was laid out in 
1693 and renamed Queen’s Farm on Anne’s accession to 
the throne in 1702, the farm was assumed to be in the 
gift of the Royal Governor of New York. It became a 
source of political conflict in 1697 when Governor John 
Fletcher (1692-98) leased it to Trinity Church, New 
York’s first Anglican parish, for seven years. The City’s 
non-Anglicans, who constituted a substantial majority, 
thought the royal authorities had already been more 
than generous to Trinity Church in providing its rector, 
through the Ministry Act of 1693, with a salary derived 
from general tax revenues, and, in 1796, with a royal 
charter for the church itself. Meanwhile, the City’s Dis¬ 
senting majority were expected to make do without 
either public support for their ministers or the security 


of a royal charter for their churches. 

New Yorkers opposed to the lease had looked to Fletch¬ 
er’s successor, Governor Richard Coote (1698-1701), the 
Earl of Bellomont, a Whig and “no friend of the Church,” 
to take back the land when the lease expired. But before 
Bellomont could do so, he died in 1701. His successor was 
Edward Hyde (1702-08), the Earl of Cornbury, a “stal¬ 
wart Churchman” and cousin of Queen Anne. Shortly 
after his arrival in New York in May 1702, Governor 
Cornbury took up the matter of the farm. 

The rector of Trinity Church, the Reverend William 
Vesey (1696-1742), and most of the church’s vestrymen 
hoped the new governor would simply deed the farm per¬ 
manently to the church for whatever uses it deemed fit. 
Although himself a vestryman, Morris seems to have 
wanted it to go to the SPGFP and made his point about 
New York being “a fit place for a Colledge” 
as an argument for the society’s acquir¬ 
ing the farm. Indeed, his letter may 
have been intended to thwart Corn- 
bury’s already announced plan, which 
was to cede the farm to Trinity Church. 

Evidence of Cornbury’s intentions 
is contained in the records of Trinity 
Church for February 19, 1703: “It 
being moved which way the King’s 
farme which is now vested in Trinity 
Church should be let to Farm. It was 
unanimously agreed that the Rector 
and Church wardens should wait 
upon my Lord Cornbury, the Govr to 
know what part thereof his Lordship 
did design towards the Colledge which 
his Lordship designs to have built.” 

While Morris’s letter has been 
described as having been written in 
1702, a few months before the Trini¬ 
ty Church entry, it now seems clear 
that it was not written until June 
1704, more than a year later. But even assuming the 
earlier date, the letter was written after Cornbury’s 
assumption of his governorship and almost certainly 
after he had revealed his own plans for the farm. More¬ 
over, Morris only mentioned a possible use for a portion 
of a piece of property over which he had no control — 
only designs — whereas Cornbury had it in his gift to 
dispose of the property as he saw fit. The Trinity 
Church entry makes clear that his “design for the 
Colledge” was already well known and that the church 
recognized the need to be responsive to it. Thus Corn¬ 
bury’s claim to being the pre-founder of New York’s 
first college seems at least as strong as that of Morris. 
Why, then, is he so seldom mentioned in this regard? ... 

Before proceeding to the actual founding of New 
York’s “colledge,” three points of a more general nature 
might be made about Morris’s endorsement of the idea. 
The first is the stress he put on geographical location. 
By the “center of English America,” Morris was 



Lewis Morris (1671-1746), prominent 
landowner and officeholder; early pro¬ 
ponent of a college in New York. The 
painting is an oil by John Watson. 

SOURCE: BROOKLYN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Morris called New York “the center of English America” and “a fit place for a Colledge.” 


The Ratzer map of Lower Manhattan (1757) shows the original location of King’s College in the upper-right corner 
of the middle-left pane. 

SOURCE: PAUL E. COHEN AND ROBERT T. AUGUSTIN, MANHATTAN IN MAPS: 1527-1995 (NEW YORK: RIZZOLI, 1995), 74 
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NYC real estate and the political economy play a centrol role in Columbia’s history. 


reminding his London correspondents of New York’s 
advantageous location between the Crown’s New Eng¬ 
land colonies and those to the South around Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, in the Carolinas and the West Indies. 
Should someone in England wish to underwrite a col¬ 
lege for all of English America, or establish permanent 
military presence there, or install a bishop, where bet¬ 
ter than New York? 

The second is the already alluded to point that the 
idea for a college was linked to a New York City real 
estate transaction. New York City real estate and the 


political economy of New York City play a central role 
throughout all of Columbia’s history, if somewhat 
diminished after 1985 with the sale by the University 
of the land upon which Rockefeller Center stands. 

The third point is that Morris’s endorsement occurred 
more than four decades before another New Yorker is 
again heard on the subject of a college — and a full half 
century before the colony acquired its own college. Mor¬ 
ris did not exactly start a rush to college-building among 
his fellow New Yorkers. Then again, he had more than 
one purpose in mind. New Yorkers usually do. ... 


COLLEGE ENTHUSIASM 


ew York’s focus on the commercial 
main chance, its religious pluralism 
and demographic character all likely 
contributed to the nine-decade lag 
between its establishment as an Eng¬ 
lish colony and the emergence of any 
sustained interest in a college. The Puritans of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay had allowed only six years to lapse 
between settlement in Boston and the 1636 founding of 
Harvard College. They did so, as they stated in the first 
fundraising document produced by an American col¬ 
lege, New Englands First Fruits, both “to advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity” and so as not 
“to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when 
our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” Not trust¬ 
ing Anglican Oxford or even the more Puritan-leaning 
Cambridge to train their Congregational clergy and 
magistrates, they invented the local means to do so. 

A similar impulse prompted the establishment in Vir¬ 
ginia of the College of William and Mary in 1693, by 
which time Virginian Anglicans had tired of their 
reliance on the dregs of the English episcopacy to fill 
their pulpits and sought (unsuccessfully, as it turned 
out) to provide themselves with a learned homegrown 
clergy. And so it was again, in 1701, when an increas¬ 
ingly Arminian-leaning Harvard no longer met the reli¬ 
gious standards of Connecticut’s unreconstructed 
Calvinists, many of them Harvard graduates, that the 
“Collegiate School” that would become Yale College came 
into being. Its opening ended the first wave of college¬ 
making in pre-Revolutionary America. 

More than four decades passed between the founding of 
the first three American colleges and the next six, which 
together constituted the nine colleges chartered prior to 
the Revolution. For much of that intervening time, three 
seemed enough. Even with William and Mary’s early slide 
into a grammar school, Harvard and Yale seemed fully 
capable of absorbing the limited demand for college-going 
that existed throughout the northern colonies, while the 
occasional Southerner resorted to Oxford, Cambridge or 
the Inns of Court for his advanced instruction. 

What restarted colonial college-making in the 1740s — 
what Yale’s worried Ezra Stilles called “college enthusiasm” 


— was the Great Awakening, a religious upheaval within 
American Protestantism that divided older churches, their 
settled clergy and their often formulaic liturgical ways from 
the dissident founders of upstart churches, their itinerant 
clergy and their evangelical enthusiasms. The first colle¬ 
giate issue of the Great Awakening was the College of New 
Jersey (later, Princeton), which was founded in 1746 by 
“New Light” Presbyterians of New Jersey and New York. 
They did so in protest against “Old Light” Yale’s hostility to 
the preaching of the English itinerant George Whitefield 
and his even more flamboyant ministerial emulators. 
These included Gilbert Tennent (1703-64) and his brother 
William (1705-77), founders of Pennsylvania’s “Log Col¬ 
lege,” from which Princeton traces its prehistory. The sub¬ 
sequent foundings of the College of Rhode Island (later 
Brown) by Baptists in 1764, of Queens College (later Rut¬ 
gers) by a revivalist wing of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
1766 and of Dartmouth by “New Side” Congregationalists 
in 1769 are all the products of the mid-century religious fer¬ 
ment that seized the dissenting branches of American 
Protestantism. 

Two other colleges founded in this second wave of 
colonial college-making reflect more secular, civic con¬ 
siderations. There is some merit to the case made by 
University of Pennsylvania historians in claiming Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin as founder, if less for a founding date of 
1740. The latter claim — which would have Penn jump 
from sixth to fourth in the precedence list of American 
colleges — requires dating its founding to the Presby¬ 
terian-backed Charity School built in Philadelphia in 
1740. It is this soon-moribund institution that Franklin 
transformed into the municipally funded Philadelphia 
Academy in 1749 and that was chartered in the spring 
of 1755 under joint “Old Light” Presbyterian and Angli¬ 
can auspices as the College of Philadelphia. By then, 
however, New Yorkers had sufficiently bestirred them¬ 
selves to have anticipated their Philadelphia rivals by 
some months in the chartering of yet another college, to 
whose history we now turn. 

The founding of Harvard in 1636 and Yale in 1701 
had set no competitive juices flowing among New 
York’s merchants. But the announcement in the sum¬ 
mer of 1745 that New Jersey, which had only seven 
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The Assembly did not address the College’s site or its denominational auspices. 


years before secured a government separate from New 
York’s and was still considered by New Yorkers to be 
within its cultural catch basin, was about to have its 
own college demanded an immediate response. 

On March 13, 1745, James Alexander (1691-1756), a 
leading New York City attorney and pew holder of Trini¬ 
ty Church, altered his will to offset his earlier £50 con¬ 
tribution to the construction fund for the proposed college 
in New Jersey, where he had extensive land holdings and 
a growing legal practice, with a commitment of £100 to 
support a similar college in New York. The following 
October, on the very day that the New Jersey Assembly 
approved a charter for the College of New Jersey, the 
New York Assembly took up discussion of a college of its 
own. In December, the Assembly, with the backing of 
Governor George Clinton (1741-53), authorized a provin¬ 
cial lottery to raise £2,250 “for the encouragement of 
learning, and towards the founding [of] a college.” 


The Assembly’s actions in support of a new college 
left unaddressed the matters of its site and denomina¬ 
tional auspices. The first prompted three separate pro¬ 
posals in the months following the establishment of the 
lottery. The first came from the scientist and provincial 
officeholder Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), who rec¬ 
ommended as a site for the college his adopted New¬ 
burgh, 40 miles up the Hudson. The Reverend James 
Wetmore weighed in shortly thereafter in favor of 
establishing the college in the Westchester village of 
Rye, adjacent to the Boston Post Road. The Reverend 
Samuel Seabury (1729-96) then called for its estab¬ 
lishment in the Long Island village of Hempstead. 

Although all three were Anglicans, Wetmore and 
Seabury being Anglican clergy, none seems to have 
been as interested in pressing specifically Anglican 
auspices for the college (although they may have 
assumed them) as they were in assuring it a rural set- 



The Novi Belgii map of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania (1685) illustrates Morris’ contention that New York 
was the “center of English America.” 


SOURCE: PAUL E. COHEN AND ROBERT T. AUGUSTIN, MANHATTAN IN MAPS: 1527-199S (NEW YORK: RIZZOLI, 1995), 33 
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Livingston demonstrated throughout his life a streak of perverse independence. 


ting well removed from New York City. With the last 
of these proposals, Seabury’s in 1748, public discus¬ 
sion of the college all but ceased. Momentarily embar¬ 
rassed three years earlier by the New Jersey initia¬ 
tive and still more recently by Franklin’s efforts at 


college-making in Philadelphia, most New Yorkers 
seemed once again preoccupied with their various 
commercial enterprises to the exclusion of any cultur¬ 
ally uplifting projects. Not so William Livingston 
(1723-90). 


WILLIAM LIVINGSTON: ANTI-FOUNDER 


C olumbia’s story often departs from the 
typical collegiate saga. So with its 
founding. Most are recounted in terms of 
the determined and ultimately success¬ 
ful efforts of a founder, founders or bene¬ 
factors. So it is with John Harvard’s 
timely benefaction of £800 in 1638 to the Massachusetts 
General Court to support its fledgling college in Cam¬ 
bridge. So it was with those 10 Connecticut clergymen 
and the benefactor Elihu Yale who were instrumental in 
the founding of Yale, or with Benjamin Franklin and the 
University of Pennsylvania or, in the case of the Rev¬ 
erend Eleazar Wheelock (1711-1779), the founder of 
Dartmouth. Yet the story of Columbia’s founding is less 
about the successful efforts of its founders than 
about the ultimately unsuccessful efforts of a 
band of gentlemen determined to prevent 
its founding. Pride of place among 
Columbia’s “anti-founders” belongs to 
William Livingston. 

Livingston was an odd duck — a 
tall, hawk-faced, dark complex- 
ioned cultural uplifter and moral 
scold in a city full of roly-poly, flush 
faced, live-and-let-live money mak¬ 
ers. The Loyalist historian Thomas 
Jones described him as having an 
“ill-nature, morose, sullen disposi¬ 
tion.” Born in Albany in 1723, he was 
the grandson of Robert Livingston (1673 
-1728), the first lord of Livingston 
Manor, whose 160,000 acres on the 
east bank of the Hudson above 
Poughkeepsie made him New 
York’s second largest landowner. 

Family ties extended back to the 
earliest Dutch settlers (among 
them the Van Rensselaers, 
who owned the largest of the 
New York patronships) and 
forward to the subsequent 
English mercantile elite 
centered in Albany and 
New York City 

William followed 
three brothers to Yale, 
graduating in 1741. 

He then settled in 
New York City where, 


his brothers already leading merchants, he turned to 
the law. In 1745, he entered into an apprenticeship 
with the City’s leading attorney, James Alexander, 
whose defense a decade earlier of the newspaperman 
Peter Zenger against charges brought by Governor 
William Cosby (1690-1736) and his attorney general 
James DeLancey, had made him a leader of New York’s 
“Country” party and enemy of the DeLancey-led 
“Court” party. Livingston’s early professional associa¬ 
tion with Alexander likely reinforced in him a personal 
commitment to civil libertarianism. His family’s posi¬ 
tion in colonial New York politics, however, identified 
him with the popular cause of the elected Assembly, 
which rural landowners controlled and which was per¬ 
petually at odds with the Governor’s Council, dominat¬ 
ed by urban merchants. 

Livingston demonstrated throughout his life a streak 
of perverse independence. Early in his legal appren¬ 
ticeship, he took it upon himself publicly to reprove 
the socially pretentious wife of his mentor, James 
Alexander. He thereafter shifted his legal appren¬ 
ticeship to William Smith Sr. (1697-1769) whose 
politics, like Alexander’s, aligned him with the 
popular or anti-Court cause. That William’s 
branch of the Livingstons consisted of either 
thoroughgoing Calvinists of the Dutch 
Reformed or, as in his case, the Presbyterian 
persuasion, further fueled his antipathy to 
the Anglican elite of the City. Indeed, Liv¬ 
ingston’s lifelong anti-Anglicanism was 
exceeded only by his rabid anti-Catholi¬ 
cism, both of which he readily accom¬ 
modated within an even more 
comprehensive anti-clericalism. 
Livingston initially looked 
upon Alexander’s 1745 pro¬ 
posal to construct a college 
as socially uplifting. It was 
of a piece with his own 

William Livingston 
(1723-90), New York 
attorney and leading crit¬ 
ic of the establishment of 
King’s College. The paint¬ 
ing is by Albert Rosenthal 
after Charles Wilson 
Peale. 

SOURCE: COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES, 
COLUMBIANA COLLECTION 
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As early as 1749, Samuel Johnson was discussing the establishment of a college. 


efforts three years later to interest New York’s young 
professionals in forming a “Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Knowledge” as an alternative to their degen¬ 
erating into tavern-frequenting “bumper men.” In 
1749, hoping to revive a flagging project, he anony¬ 
mously published Some Serious Thoughts on the 
Design of Erecting a College in the Province of New 
York. In it, he included among the many benefits to be 
derived from a college its deflecting the city’s unruly 
young from “the practice of breaking windows and 
wresting off knockers.” 

In the fall of 1751, the New York Assembly appoint¬ 
ed a 10-member Lottery Commission to manage the 
lottery funds already accrued to the College — some 
£3,443.18s — and to decide upon an appropriate site. 
Livingston was named one of the 10 commissioners, in 
recognition of his ongoing interest in the project and 
his family’s standing in the Assembly. He was the only 
Presbyterian commissioner, with two others Dutch 
Reformed, and the remaining seven Anglicans (includ¬ 
ing five members of Trinity Church). This lopsided 
arrangement (Anglicans represented barely 10 percent 
of the province’s population) would subsequently be 
cited as evidence of the prior existence of a secret plot 
by Anglicans to use public funds to create a “College of 
Trinity Church.” It is noteworthy, however, that Liv¬ 
ingston, suspicious by nature, quietly took up his com¬ 
mission and turned to the task of bringing a college of 
the New York Assembly’s conceiving into being. 

In March of 1752, the vestrymen of Trinity Church 
offered the Lottery Commission the northern most six 
acres of its Queen’s Farm property as the site for the 
new college. No conditions then being set on the offer, 
Livingston joined the other commissioners in accepting 


it. That also settled the matter of the college’s location, 
with all 10 commissioners concurring that it would be 
in New York City on the site provided, which was seven 
blocks north of Trinity Church and just above the mov¬ 
ing edge of commercial development. 

Still undecided was the matter of under whose aus¬ 
pices the college would be established. Livingston 
assumed that the College, as the creation of the popu¬ 
larly elected Assembly, would be publicly directed and 
nonsectarian. In contrast, the Anglican commissioners 
assumed that that the College would be established 
under religious auspices, and that in New York, where 
Anglicanism enjoyed a legally privileged and semi- 
established position, this would mean Anglican aus¬ 
pices. Neither faction could have imagined that the 
sorting out of this local matter would provide the first 
airing for arguments that would shape both sides of 
the subsequent ideological debate over the American 
Revolution. 

On October 24, 1752, another William Smith 
(1721-1803), this one an Anglican Scot and newcomer 
to New York employed as a tutor by the DeLanceys, 
published Some Thoughts on Education: With Reasons 
for Erecting a College in This Province. The college he 
proposed would be under Anglican control and incorpo¬ 
rated with a royal charter. When these assumptions 
were repeated two weeks later in a letter to the New- 
York Mercury, Smith added the suggestion that the Rev¬ 
erend Samuel Johnson (1696-1772), a prominent Angli¬ 
can minister from Stratford, Conn., be appointed head 
of the college. As to the source of a salary sufficient to 
attract Johnson to New York, Smith helpfully proposed 
that Johnson might be given a joint appointment at 
Trinity Church. The cat was out of the bag. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND 
THE ANGLICAN PROJECT 


W illiam Livingston was second to 
no man in divining conspiracies 
where none existed. In the case 
of a college for New York, howev¬ 
er, paranoia was warranted. For 
several years prior to 1752, a 
quiet plan had existed among New York Anglicans to use 
the Assembly’s funds to found a specifically “Episcopal 
College.” William Smith likely happened upon the plan 
during his job hunt in New York City, and either wrote 
Thoughts on Education to ingratiate himself with the 
Anglicans privy to the plan or was recruited by these 
same folks to write it. 

There is no question that Samuel Johnson was in on 
the plan. As early as 1749, he was regularly and propri- 
etarily discussing the establishment of a college with his 
stepson Benjamin Nicoll (1720-60), a Trinity vestryman 
and later a Lottery Commissioner, and the Reverend 
Henry Barclay (1715—1764), the rector of Trinity Church 


and Johnson’s sometime ministerial student in Connecti¬ 
cut. These discussions extended across the Atlantic to 
England and included both the Bishop of London, Joseph 
Seeker, who oversaw the religious welfare of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies, and the eminent philosopher and Church of 
Ireland prelate, George Berkeley, whom Johnson had 
befriended during his stay in Newport in the 1730s, and 
who pronounced Johnson singularly suited to preside 
over “a proper Anglican college” in America. 

Berkeley’s estimate of Johnson’s standing was widely 
shared by American Anglicans. He was the best known 
Anglican minister in the colonies by virtue of seniority, 
his role as mentor for many of the next generation of min¬ 
isters, his activities as senior missionary in the Society 
for the Promotion of the Gospel, and his apologetical 
writings in defense of the Church of England. Along with 
Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards, Johnson 
was one of only three mid-18th century Americans whose 
writings received any serious attention in England. 
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He was moreover the best credentialed, if least original, 
of the three. 

Unlike Edwards, a Dissenter and a religious “enthu¬ 
siast,” or Franklin, a free-thinking autodidact who in the 
early 1750s had yet to win his way into English intellec¬ 
tual circles, Johnson was an ordained minister of the 
Church of England, the recipient of an M.A. from Oxford 
in 1722 and of a doctorate from Oxford, awarded in 
absentia in 1748 upon the appearance in England of his 
philosophical treatise Elementa Philosophica. (Franklin 
published the American edition of Johnson’s book, which 
lost money.) Johnson had the further distinction of being 
the first American to have a non-scientific article appear 
in an English learned journal. Johnson, in turn, was all- 
out Anglophile. Despite his family’s three generations in 
Connecticut, the first two as Puritans, he regularly 
referred in his ecclesiastical correspondence to America 
as “these uncultivated parts” and to England as “home.” 

Johnson’s life prior to his involvement with King’s 
College was marked by a single act of religious rebellion, 
though, as befit the man, even this in the cause of a 
higher orthodoxy. He was born in 1696 in Guilford, 
Conn., the son of a prosperous farmer and deacon of the 
local Congregational Church. At 15, he proceeded to Yale 
College, from which he was graduated in 1715. For the 
next three years, he served as a tutor at the College, 
studied for the Congregational ministry and acted as a 
substitute preacher until he was called to be the settled 
minister of the Congregational Church of West Haven. 
During this period, he and several other Yale friends, 
influenced by their exposure to Locke, Newton, and 
Anglican apologists by way of a 1718 gift of books to the 
Yale Library, found themselves questioning all manner 
of locally accepted doctrine. In particular, Johnson 
became concerned about the legitimacy of his own recent 
ordination by the members of his congregation. Further 
discussions with a missionary from the Anglican-spon¬ 
sored Society for the Propagation of the Gospel con¬ 
vinced him that only ordination by an Anglican bishop 
would do. When Johnson and five other Yaleys, includ¬ 
ing the just-installed President Timothy Cutler, voiced 
these views at Yale’s 1722 Commencement, their apos¬ 
tasy became a matter of public record and local scandal. 

Johnson resigned his West Haven pulpit, bade his 
congregation farewell and proceeded to England to 
secure a proper ordination. Upon his return to Con¬ 
necticut in 1723, he established the colony’s first Angli¬ 
can church at Stratford. Over the next three decades, he 
was a vigorous advocate for the Anglican cause, mean¬ 
while providing instruction and encouragement for some 
dozen young men who followed him out of the Calvinist 
ranks into the Anglican fold. By 1750, Johnson-trained 
ministers were rectors of many of the Anglican churches 
in New England, New York and New Jersey. First and 
last a denominational polemicist, Johnson was as 
opposed to the Calvinistic Puritanism of his New Eng¬ 
land ancestors as he was to the newer “enthusiasms” of 
the English revivalist George Whitefield and such 


native-born Great Awakeners as Jonathan Edwards and 
Gilbert Tennent. His Anglicanism represented a middle 
way, marked by respect for authority, good order and 
edifying ritual, without the emotional excess and egali¬ 
tarian leanings of evangelical revivalism. Others called 
it “a gentleman’s way to salvation.” 

Thus, when New York’s Anglicans determined to pro¬ 
vide denominational auspices for the college, Johnson 
was a natural choice to head it. Why Johnson might 
wish to do so was another matter. At first, he expressed 
reluctance to exchange the comforts of his Stratford par¬ 
sonage for the stress of a new job in New York City. His 
older son, William Samuel Johnson, gave voice to famil¬ 
ial reservations when he reminded his father that “Prov¬ 
idence has not called us alone to found a University in 
New York. Nor to urge the slow, cold councils of that 
city.” Johnson assured his son that he would not resign 
his Stratford pulpit until installed as president. 

Johnson’s interest was almost certainly linked to the 
impact a successfully established Anglican college in 
New York might have on a campaign he had been waging 
throughout his ministerial career: to convince the eccle¬ 
siastical and political authorities in England that the 
colonists needed an American bishop. Understandably, 
this was a minority view among American colonists, most 
of whom, dissenters from the Church of England, felt 
themselves well rid of the ecclesiastical authority vested 
in bishops. That it had been English Dissenters who had 
effectively blocked Parliament from sending a bishop to 
the colonies in the early 1740s made the need for such a 
bishop in Johnson’s mind more palpable. Once installed, 
he could ordain young men, avoiding the costs and dan¬ 
gers of a sea voyage to England. One of Johnson’s favorite 
arguments with English ecclesiastical authorities was 
that five of the 11 colonists sent to England for ordination 
between 1720 and 1750 had been killed in transit or by 
disease in England. This was to be the fate of his younger 
son, Samuel William, in 1756. 

Johnson further argued that a resident bishop could 
settle the jurisdictional questions that inevitably arose 
among the scattered American Anglican clergy, represent 
the Anglican cause in colonies where Dissenters held polit¬ 
ical sway and everywhere insist upon the Anglicans’ right 
to religious practice, all tasks that by default regularly fell 
to him. And finally, the presence of a locally installed bish¬ 
op would provide the occasions for the ritual pomp and sar¬ 
torial elegance that American Anglicans otherwise missed 
in the “uncultivated wilderness.” Only “the awe of a bish¬ 
op,” Johnson wrote in 1750, “would abate enthusiasms.” 

Where such a bishop would reside was not as con¬ 
tentious as one might think. It was generally agreed 
that he should take up residence where Anglicanism 
enjoyed a legally protected and socially privileged posi¬ 
tion. This eliminated all of New England, and Boston, 
where Dissenters exercised local authority, and also 
Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia, where William Penn’s 
charter enshrined the principles of full religious toler¬ 
ation. The Anglican Church was officially established 
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Despite his family’s three generations in Connecticut, Johnson was an all-out Anglophile. 



The Reverend Samuel Johnson, a painting by Thomas Mcllworth, hangs in the King’s College Room in Low Library. 

SOURCE: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES, COLUMBIANA COLLECTION, BEQUEST OF GERALDINE CARMALT 
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Johnsons presidency of the proposed college confirmed his position as bishop presumptive. 


in the southern colonies, but practice had rendered the 
local Anglican practices barely distinguishable from 
those of the Dissenters. And anyway, the Southern 
colonies lacked a city of sufficient size to provide the 
entourage appropriate to a bishop of the Church of 
England, and they were at too great a remove from the 
rest of American Anglicandom. 

This left New York City, as Lewis Morris had it, “in the 
centre of English America,” where Anglicans enjoyed 
local status as the established church. (The Ministry Act 
of 1693 so provided for the five lower counties of New 
York, with the rest of the Province operating on a “local 
option” arrangement.) Trinity Church was the largest 
and grandest church in the colonies (and the only one 
possessed of an organ), as well as a separate chapel, St. 
George’s, and another chapel (St. Paul’s) on the drawing 
board. The City’s leading families were nearly all either 
Anglican or Dutch Reformed-on-the-way-to-becoming- 
Anglican. New York already was the seat of royal gov- 

“A HIDEOUS 

T he privately hatched plans for “an 
Episcopal College” already were well 
advanced when, in the fall of 1752, 
Willi am Livingston divined it. For his 
part, the timing was fortuitous. For 
some three years, Livingston had been 
discussing the possibility with two fellow attorneys, like 
him Yale graduates and Presbyterians, John Morrin Scott 
(1730-84) and William Smith Jr. (1728-93) [this William 
Smith was the son of the lawyer William Smith Sr., and 
no relation to the Reverend William Smith] of publishing 
a weekly newspaper in New York along the lines of the 
Independent Whig, a London weekly published in the 
1720s by the Whig essayists Thomas Gordon and John 
Trenchard. Like Livingston, Scott and Smith wished to 
turn their spare time to cultural and political purposes, 
and the idea of a weekly brought the three into such pro¬ 
tracted and noteworthy company that they were long 
thereafter referred to as “the Triumvirate.” 

The Independent Reflector was launched in Novem¬ 
ber 1752. By then, Livingston and his comrades-in-ink 
already had settled on its first major editorial cause. “If 
it falls into the hands of Churchmen,” Livingston wrote 
privately to a Dissenting friend on the eve of publishing 
his first assault upon the College, “it will either ruin the 
College or the Country, and in fifty years, no Dissenter, 
however deserving, will be able to get into any office.” 

The Independent Reflector had been in print for three 
months before, in its 17th number of March 22, 1753, it 
offered “Remarks on our Intended COLLEGE.” Prior to 
doing so, it had attracted a considerable readership and 
some notoriety for its editorial support for the Moravian 
minority in New York and for jibes at the office-monger- 
ing proclivities of the DeLanceys. And when it did turn to 
the College, in numbers 17 through 22, the essayist 


ernment for the colony and headquarters for His 
Majesty’s Army in North America. Accordingly, the estab¬ 
lishment of an Anglican college in the City would, rather 
lik e the completion of a skating rink or bobsled run in a 
competition to become the next Olympics site, sew up 
New York’s case as British America’s first Anglican see. 

Who the first American bishop should be was also a 
question about which there was not much controversy, 
and especially should he be an American. Apparently 
Johnson never mentioned the possibility of his own 
appointment when pressing the case in his frequent com¬ 
munications with the Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who would make the appointment. But other 
American Anglicans were less circumspect, and Samuel 
Johnson was their odds-on favorite. Thus, his acceptance 
of the presidency of the proposed college for New York 
would not only help the cause of the college and advance 
the case for an American episcopacy, but it would also con¬ 
firm his position as bishop presumptive. 

CLAMOUR” 

(assumed to be Livingston) began civilly enough. He sup¬ 
ported the idea of a college and that it be located in or 
near New York City. He called for an expansive curricu¬ 
lum, such to render its graduates “better members of 
society, and useful to the public in proportion to its 
expense.” Otherwise, “we had better be without it.” 

He went on to castigate both Harvard and Yale for 
inculcating their impressionable students in “the Arts of 
maintaining the Religion of the College” and made simi¬ 
lar animadversions against the English universities 
when they justified the polygamies of Henry VIII and the 
“jesuitically artful” projects of the popish James II. By 
contrast, he concluded with respect to New York’s pro¬ 
posed college, “it is of the last importance, that ours be so 
constituted, that the Fountain being pure, the Streams 
(to use the language of Scripture) may make glad the 
City of our GOD.” 

In the second number, “A Continuation on the Same 
Subject,” Livingston went to the heart of his complaint 
with the prospect of a college in the control of a single 
religious denomination. By listing English and Dutch 
Calvinists, Anabaptists, Lutherans, Quakers and his 
recently championed Moravians along with the Angli¬ 
cans, he implied that each of New York’s religious sects 
had an equal claim — and thus no sustainable claim — 
to the sole governance of the College. And should such 
solitary rights of governance be conferred on any one of 
these sects, he warned, the College would instantly 
become “a Nursery of Animosity, Dissention and Disor¬ 
der.” Moreover, no one would attend but the children of 
the governing sect, limiting both the college’s enrollment 
and its potential for advancing the public good. New 
Yorkers not of that sect, he prophesied, would repair else¬ 
where for college, never to return. 

The result would be a “Party-College,” made all the 
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By 1752, Livingston and his comrades-in-ink had settled on their first major editorial cause. 


more unacceptable to those not of that party by the pub¬ 
lic funds that went into its creation and maintenance. 
Surely, Livingston asked rhetorically, the Legislature 
could never have intended its proposed college “as an 
Engine to be exercised for the purposes of a part/’? 
What it must have intended was “a mere civil institution 
[that] cannot with any tolerable propriety be monopo¬ 
lized by any religious sect.” Such a college, in contrast to 
a “party-college,” would attract students from the neigh¬ 
boring colonies, among them New Englanders averse to 
the region’s prevailing Calvinists and Pennsylvanians of 
all denominations but one (“I should always, for political 
reasons, exclude Papists”). Such a vast “importation of 
religious refugees” to flow from the establishment of a 
nonsectarian college in New York, could not be other 
than “commendable, advantageous and politic.” 

In a third essay, “The Same Subject Continued,” Liv¬ 
ingston argued against positing the governance of the col¬ 
lege in a corporation created by a royal charter. To do so 
would remove the college from legislative scrutiny and 
public oversight would be lost. Instead, he proposed in his 
fourth essay, “A Farther Prosecution of the Same Subject,” 
that the College be incorporated by an Act of the Assembly. 
The logic for doing so Livingston presented succinctly: “If 
the Colony must bear the expense of the College, surely 
the Legislature will claim the superintendency of it.” To 
the argument that superintending an educational institu¬ 
tion was not the proper business of the legislature, he 
responded by asking: “Are the rise of Arts, the Improve¬ 
ment of Husbandry, the Increase of Trade, the Advance¬ 
ment of Knowledge in Law, Physic, Morality, Policy, and 
the Rules of Justice and civil Government, Subjects 
beneath the Attention of our Legislature?” 

In his fifth essay, Livingston stipulated 11 terms of 
incorporation. Chief among them: the Trustees to be 
elected by the Legislature; the President’s election by the 
Trustees to be subject to legislative veto; the faculty to be 
elected by the Trustees and President; students to “be at 
perfect liberty to attend any Protestant Church at their 
pleasure”; Divinity not to be taught as a science. 

The sixth and last essay appeared on April 26, 1753, 
in which Livingston made direct appeals to the respec¬ 
tive “Gentlemen of the CHURCH of ENGLAND,” “Gen¬ 
tlemen of the DUTCH CHURCH,” “Gentlemen of the 
English PRESBYTERIAN Church,” “my FRIENDS, in 
Derision called QUAKERS,” as well a collective appeal to 
“Gentlemen of the FRENCH, of the MORAVIAN, of the 
LUTHERAN, and the ANABAPTIST Congregations,” 
attempting in each to show that their best interest would 
be served by all having “an equal share in the Govern¬ 
ment of what equally belongs to all.” But he could not let 
the “Gentlemen of the CHURCH of ENGLAND ... the 
most numerous and richest Congregation in the City,” off 
without noting that unlike those of the other persua¬ 
sions, they had the singular backing of “the Mother 
Church of the Nation” and were “at the least risk of being 
denied your just Proportion in the Management of the 
College.” This is as close as Livingston ever came to iden¬ 


tifying the Anglicans as those intent upon creating “an 
Academy founded in Bigotry, and reared by Party-Spirit,” 
but left no doubt as to which Gentlemen he had in mind. 

Supporters of an Anglican-controlled college grumbled 
in private during the six-week assault on them and their 
eminently reasonable plans for the College. What Liv¬ 
ingston had proposed, Johnson reported to his ecclesiasti¬ 
cal superiors in London, was nothing short of “a latitudi- 
narian academy” that would exclude religion from its 
curriculum and churchmen from its governance. Public 
responses were few and scattered, mostly in the form of 
anonymous letters in the New-York Mercury written by 
the Reverends Thomas Bradbury Chandler, James Wet- 
more, Samuel Seabury and Henry Barclay. All subscribed 
to the view that all proper colleges possessed a religious 
character and that, given the favored place of the Angli¬ 
can church in New York, not to mention its established 
status in the mother country, New York’s college should be 
Anglican. All also demonstrated a profound discomfort at 
having to confront their polemically more effective critics 
in print. Johnson said he left the “writing in the church’s 
defense” to his New York promoters, who were, he assured 
the archbishop of Canterbury, “endeavoring not without 
some success to defeat their pernicious scheme.” 

The prolific William Smith came forth with A General 
Idea of the College of Mir ana in April 1753, just as the 
Independent Reflector series wound down. But he did not 
directly engage Livingston’s arguments so much as 
describe a model two-track curriculum for a very different 
kind of college from the one Livingston had in min d. The 
first track was designed for those students destined for the 
learned professions, “divinity, law, physic, and the chief offi¬ 
cers of the state,” and would include instruction in dancing 
and fencing. The second track for those aspiring to the 
mechanical professions “and all the remaining people of the 
country,” would have less Latin and be spared ins truction 
in dancing and fencing. Before setting sail for England to 
take holy orders, the still unemployed Smith commended 
to his readers the Anglican liturgy for all college services. 
Samuel Johnson was sufficiently impressed with Smith’s 
good sense to suggest to his New York co-conspirators that 
“he would make an excellent tutor.” Too late. Smith by then 
had already been approached by Benjamin Franklin about 
a professorship at the Philadelphia Academy, and it was to 
Philadelphia that he went upon his return to become the 
Provost of the College of Philadelphia. 

Rather than mount a full-scale counterattack against 
the radical ideas advanced by Livingston, the self- 
described “Anti-Reflectors” put their energies into behind- 
the-scenes campaigns to get the Independent Reflector 
shut down. Help came in the form of a suicide. Five days 
after taking his post as Governor of New York on October 
7, 1753, Sir Danvers Osborne took his own life. This 
brought to power the Acting Governor James DeLancey, 
the “natural leader of the Episcopal party” and the bete 
noir of the Livingston-led “popular” or “country” party. 
DeLancey promptly withdrew all provincial business from 
the printer of the Independent Reflector, which soon there- 
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As the war of words continued, the center of action shifted to the Lottery Commission. 


after ceased publication. Although Livingston and William 
Smith Jr., persisted through 1753 in their attacks on “The 
College of Trinity Church,” using several public outlets, 
including a periodical of their own with the catchy title The 
Occasional Reverberator, the backers of the college pressed 
on through the fall of 1753. 

As the war of words continued, the center of action 
shifted to the Lottery Commission. There, Livingston’s 
position as the lone commissioner favoring a legislative¬ 
ly directed college put him at a disadvantage. With nei¬ 
ther an alternative site to propose nor a presidential can¬ 
didate of his own, he proceeded with uncharacteristic 
caution. On November 22, 1753, he moved that the Lot¬ 
tery Commissioners elect Samuel Johnson as their unan¬ 
imous choice to preside over the new college. He then pro¬ 
posed that Chauncey Whittelsey be elected as the 
college’s “first tutor.” Both motions were adopted and Liv¬ 
ingston was assigned the responsibility of informing the 
president- and first-tutor elect. Lacking a credible nomi¬ 
nee to bring forward, Livingston conceded the number 
one spot to assure getting his own man in as number two. 

And who, pray ask, was Chauncey Whittelsey? First, he 
was not an Anglican clergyman but an “Old Light” Congre- 
gationalist merchant residing in New Haven. Second, he 
had been Livingston’s tutor at Yale and an occasional corre¬ 
spondent since. There might also have been a third creden¬ 
tial, though allowing so requires extending to Livingston a 
sense of humor not evidenced in the historical record or sug¬ 
gested by his grim visage. As Livingston and others, includ¬ 
ing Johnson, who followed Yale affairs well knew, Whittels- 
ley had played a small but memorable part in Yale’s 
encounter with the Great Awakening. In 1740, in the imme¬ 
diate wake of George Whitefield’s visit to New Haven, dur¬ 
ing which he warned against “the dangers of an unconvert¬ 
ed ministry,” David Brainerd, a particularly exercised 
undergraduate (and nephew of Jonathan Edwards) felt 
moved to conduct a survey on the state of the souls of his 
teachers. Most passed muster, but Tutor Chauncey Whittel- 
sley, he sadly reported to Yale’s indignant President Thomas 
Clap, did not have “any more grace than the chair I then 
lean’d on.” Just the man for New York’s intended college. 

As it turned out, Livingston’s efforts to plant Whittelsey 
came to naught when Johnson, in the politest letter imag¬ 
inable, frightened him off with a description of his expect¬ 
ed duties. By then, that is the spring of 1754, Johnson had 
pretty much completed haggling with the Lottery Com¬ 
missioners over the terms of his appointment. Too far com¬ 
mitted to back off now, especially when his salary demands 
were met, he nonetheless extracted two further conces¬ 
sions from the Commissioners upon his acceptance of the 
presidency: the right to take a year’s leave of absence from 
his Stratford parish rather than resign immediately; and 
explicit authorization to leave New York whenever small¬ 
pox threatened the City. Both bespoke serious reservations 
about his new home, which would only increase with time. 

On May 14, 1754, shaken by the “hideous clamour” 
produced by Livingston’s attacks on the college, the 
vestrymen of Trinity Church informed the Lottery Com¬ 


mission that their earlier gift of land for the intended col¬ 
lege was now subject to two conditions: 1. The president 
of the College must always be a member of the Church of 
England; [and] 2. Religious services at the College must 
be conducted in accord with Anglican liturgical forms. 

Should College authorities ever fail to meet either of 
these conditions, it was made clear by the vestrymen 
that the land upon which the College sat would revert to 
Trinity Church. 

In that half of its members were also Trinity vestry¬ 
men, the Lottery Commission could not have been taken 
by surprise by the new conditions. A majority promptly 
voted to accept both, with only Livingston arguing against 
them as effectively creating “a College of Trinity Church.” 
Taking no public notice of Livingston’s “Twenty Unan¬ 
swerable Questions,” the Commissioners incorporated 
both conditions into the draft charter for the college being 
prepared by attorneys and Trinity Churchmen John 
Chambers and Joseph Murray, in consultation with Pres¬ 
ident-elect Johnson and the favorably disposed Acting 
Governor James DeLancey. 

Although Livingston was still far from beaten, the 
momentum behind the college was now such that he could 
not stop its opening. On May 31, an “Advertisement for 
the College of New York,” signed by Samuel Johnson, 
appeared in the New York Gazette. After setting out the 
admission requirements and proposed curriculum “for the 
intended Seminary or College of New York,” Johnson pro¬ 
ceeded directly to assure non-Anglican parents of prospec¬ 
tive students that “there is no intention to impose on the 
scholars, the peculiar tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians.” Instead, the College would seek “to inculcate 
upon their tender minds, the great principles of Chris¬ 
tianity and morality in which true Christians of each 
denomination are generally agreed.” 

Johnson sought to soften the new stipulation as to 
the use of Anglican prayers in college services by assur¬ 
ing that college prayers would be drawn directly from 
Holy Scriptures, thereby minimizing denominational 
offense. And then a final ecumenical reassurance: 

The chief thing that is aimed at in this college 
is to teach and engage the children to know 
God in Jesus Christ, and to love and serve Him 
in all sobriety, godliness, and righteousness of 
life, with a perfect heart, and a willing mind; 
and to train them up in all virtuous habits and 
all such useful knowledge as may render them 
creditable to their families and friends, orna¬ 
ments to their country, and useful to the public 
weal in their generations. 

The advertisement stated that classes were to com¬ 
mence on July 1, in the vestry room of the new school 
house adjoining Trinity Church, “till a convenient place 
may be built.” A half century after Lewis Morris declared 
“New York a fit place for a Colledge,” New York would 
finally have one. 

From Stand, Columbia by Robert McCaughey © 2003 Columbia <*->% 
University Press. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 
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Robert H. Evans '30 writes to fill 
the void of news from his class¬ 
mates. After graduation, he lived in 
Boston; New York; Washington, 
D.C.; New York again; and then 
northern Louisiana, where he was 
in charge of a large forest products 
operation. On visits to the West 
Coast, he discovered Carmel and 
retired early in order to move there. 

"My son owned a dinner the¬ 
ater in Carmel, and I joined him 
for 10 years in its management." 
Robert writes. "I became interest¬ 
ed in civic affairs and served on 
various boards and commissions, 
culminating in appointment to 
the city council when Clint East- 
wood became mayor. Now that 
I'm in my 90s, I enjoy solving and 
editing double crostic puzzles. If 
any Columbians share this inter¬ 
est, please get in touch at 
revans@redshift.com. 

"I look back on my time at 
Columbia with profound grati¬ 
tude for its effect on my life. Con¬ 
temporary Civilization (the Core) 
shaped much of my understand¬ 
ing of the world, not to mention 
great professors like Harrison 
Steeves, Parker Moon, Buck 
Weaver and Dean Herbert 
Hawkes. And while I took no 
course with Jacques Barzun '27, 
his magnificent From Dawn to 
Decadence: 1500 to the Present, 500 
Years of Western Cultural Life 
(HarperCollins, 2000) has served 
the same purpose." 



1933-1938 Reunion Class Photo 
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Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. They live in an 
apartment in Bower Hill in the 
Mt. Lebanon suburb of Pitts¬ 
burgh. "Maybe my granddaugh¬ 
ter, Abby Marsh, said it best: 
'Grandpa Bernie, you have 
amazed us often, but getting mar¬ 
ried at 90 is the most amazing 
thing yet!' 

"How did we meet? On the 
Internet! Yes, but no! There has 
been a revival in the past dozen 
years of the old Lincoln Highway 
Association, formed in 1913 to 
promote a transcontinental high¬ 
way from New York to San Fran¬ 
cisco. In 1928,1 was one of four 
Eagle Scouts selected to promote 
the highway, and I had a most 
educational and happy summer 
putting on safety and first aid 
demonstrations at many towns 
from coast to coast. In 1997, 
Esther became national chairman 
of the association and was in 
charge of a four-day program. 

She wondered if any of the 1928 


Herbert P. Jacoby '34, '37L acts for the 12 grand¬ 
children of Eugene O'Neill who, together with 
Yale, have licensed the revival of A Long Day's 
Journey into Night, now playing at the Plymouth 
Theater in NYC. 


Leonard S. Brooks '32 (former¬ 
ly Leonard S. Buchsbaum) has 
traveled all over the world and 
experienced all kinds of adven¬ 
tures. "I live a sedate life in a 
country village, 155 Theodore Dr., 
Coram, NY 11727." 

Bernard R. Queneau '32, who 
also received engineering degrees 
in '32 and '33, is delighted to 
report that he married Esther 
McNaull Oyster on May 31 at 


Scouts were still around and 
found my phone number on the 
Internet. So she called, came to 
Pittsburgh to meet me at the 
Heinz History Museum and was 
sufficiently impressed to invite 
me to tell my story in Mansfield, 
Ohio, at the annual meeting in 
June. In 2002,1 was asked to be 
present at a dedication of an 
association marker at Lincoln 
Park, San Francisco, where I met 


Esther again. This time, she was 
free to spend time with me, and 
after a smile and a hug, things 
just snowballed!" 

Jack Keville '33 was v.p. of the 
National Plastics Museum and 
Center in Leominster, Mass, (con¬ 
sidered the birthplace of the U.S. 
plastics industry). At Columbia, 
Jack was captain of the track team 
in 1933 which won the National 
College Championship at the 
Penn Relays two-mile relay. 

William Van Til '33 was the 
Coffman Distinguished Professor 
of Education at Indiana State from 
1967-77. His earlier professorships 
were at Ohio State, Illinois, 
Peabody and NYU. William is a 
past president of the Association 
for Supervision and Development, 
the John Dewey Society and the 
National Society of College Teach¬ 
ers of Education. He has authored 
300 publications including his 
autobiography. My Way of Looking 
at It (Caddo Gap Press, 1996). 

During his retirement, 

William's books have included 
Secondary Education: School and 
Community (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1978) and Writing for Professional 
Publication (Allyn & Bacon; second 
edition, 1986). He was elected to 
the Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi (1980) and to the Ohio 
State University Education Hall of 
Fame (1989), and he received the 
John Dewey Society Outstanding 
Achievement Award (1991). 
William was profiled in Teachers 
and Mentors: Profiles of Distin¬ 
guished Twentieth-Century Professors 
of Education (Source Books on Educa¬ 
tion) (Garland Publishing, 1996). 

Herbert P. Jacoby '34, '37L is 
still active 69 years after gradua¬ 
tion. "There is a generous article 
about me in the Law School pub¬ 
lication Kernochan Center Newslet¬ 
ter, Spring 2003 issue, page 2 
(www.law.columbia.edu/ 
center_program/kemochan/ 


KCNews). I act for the 12 grand¬ 
children of Eugene O'Neill who, 
together with Yale, have licensed 
the revival of his classic play A 
Long Day's Journey into Night, now 
playing at the Plymouth Theater 
in New York City." The produc¬ 
tion earned three Tony Awards in 
June, including Best Performance 
by a Leading Actor in a Play for 
Brian Dennehy '60. 

Sidney Breitbart '36, '38E of 
Aberdeen, Md., received an Hon¬ 
orary Doctor of Humane Letters 
from Baltimore Hebrew University 
in 1955 after publishing many arti¬ 
cles in various national publica¬ 
tions and in Jerusalem on theology- 
philosophy. He also authored The 
Challenge of God to Man: A Theology 
of Responsible Freedom (Vantage 
Press, 1994), and is on the Board of 
Trustees of Baltimore Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity as first trustee emeritus. 

"I am close to 90 years young 
— four children, 11 grandchildren. 
In 1945, while still engaged in 
metallurgy, I solved and published 
the Theory of Nucleation. I solved it 
by producing excessive carbides 
and normal carbides on the same 
sample of steel — each on one 
side of the sample. I am still writ¬ 
ing articles and another book." 



Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 


cct@columbia.edu 


Malcolm E. Kersteen is long 
retired as an executive in the 
accounting department of Travel¬ 
ers Insurance. He has three chil¬ 
dren and nine grandchildren and 
lives in a retirement community. 
He recently had a hip replacement. 

The Ernie de la Ossa mystery 
continues, but Dave Mautner '38 
provides some useful clues: 
"When I last saw Ernie, in the 
mid-'70s, he was executive v.p. of 
Froemost-McKesson in San Fran¬ 
cisco. They're no longer in busi¬ 
ness. Ernie had invested in some 
race horses. My last contact was 
with his widow, Brenda, at their 
home near Berkeley. She was con¬ 
tinuing their horse breeding 
farm." He's not sure what year 
Ernie died. 



Dr. A. Leonard Luhby 

3333 Henry Hudson Pky W. 
Bronx, NY 10463 


luhby@msn.com 


We report with sadness the death 
of Ernest Geiger, Atlantic High- 
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lands, N.J., on March 7,2003. 
Ernie was an avid sportsman, 
participating in intramural and 
varsity baseball, basketball and 
golf, besides maintaining an 
excellent academic average. He 
graduated from the Law School 
in 1941 and developed a success¬ 
ful law practice. In recent years, 
he maintained an office in the 
World Trade Center. He escaped 
unscathed, with others, down the 
stairwells after the terrorists 
attempt to bring down the build¬ 
ing in 1993. Providence must 
have been with him on 9-11 when 
he opted to stay home that morn¬ 
ing. An obituary will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of CCT. 

Our 65th reunion. May 29-June 
1, was memorable for the class¬ 
mates who showed up. The 
weatherman was not cooperative, 
laying down a cool, drizzly 
forenoon that turned into a most¬ 
ly steady rain for the afternoon — 
an atmospheric condition that 
many in our age group consider 
good reason to stay at home. 
Nevertheless, the atmosphere 
inside Alfred Lemer Hall, the hub 
of the interesting events for the 
four members of the Class of '38, 
was far from dreary. The reunion 
attendees were Thomas M. 
DeStefano, a retired dentist in 
Leonia, N.J.; Class of '38 Presi¬ 
dent A. Leonard Luhby, Bronx, 
N.Y., a retired physician with spe¬ 
cial interest in pediatric hematol¬ 
ogy, oncology and nutrition, and 
his wife, Sara; A. Alfred Raizen, 
a retired financial analyst at the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission and later at the 
World Bank, Alexandria, Va., and 
his wife, Santa; and Seymour 
Trevas, formerly CEO and presi¬ 
dent of the Travers Machine Tool 
Distributors, Manhasset, N.Y., 
and Class of '38 treasurer. 

Highlights of the events were 
the visit from and greetings by 
Dean Austin E. Quigley. We also 
were honored unexpectedly by 
the visit and greeting from the 
entire editorial staff of CCT. I 
believe the reason for this en 
masse descent was to make cer¬ 
tain that this chap Luhby was not 
some new electronic robot but a 
real person, with whom they 
have been working for several 
years without seeing him in their 
office recently. 

At 11 a.m. on May 31, there 
was a standing-room only lecture 
by Ric Bums '78, the popular film 
maker, who shared excerpts with 
the audience from commissioned 
documentaries and led a discus¬ 
sion on the making of his film 
about the history of the City of 
New York. The discussion was 
^lively and not entirely initiated by 
the audience but rather by Bums. 
The audience also was stimulated 


by Bums' observation that New 
York was founded by groups with 
commercial interest and did not 
have the stultifying effect of reli¬ 
gious groups that inhibited 
growth with their many ordi¬ 
nances dictated by religious 
edicts. Note how New York was 
enlarged to the whole Island of 
Manhattan by purchase, while the 
settlers in New England and 
Boston and Virginia and 
Charlestown fought the natives in 
order to remain in the new land. 

Then au revoir, Auf Wiedersehn, 
do svidania, shalom until next time, 
and out into the rain and home. 
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475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
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John J. Leuchs reminisces about 
the memorable experiences many 
undergraduates had living on 
campus. "I remember, for exam¬ 
ple, the extraordinary patience of 
my next-door neighbor, C.J. Fran¬ 
cisco, in putting up with the 
noise emanating from my room 
on the sixth floor of Hartley for 
three years without complaint. I 
remember the great diversity of 
opinions expressed in the fre¬ 
quent dormitory bull sessions 
and the occasional outrageous 
pranks concocted by some of the 
less disciplined residents, often 
members of the football team. 

"From my window, I had a 
good view of the intramural ath¬ 
letic events on South Field, and 
during the winter months, such 
notables as Jesse Owens and 
Ralph Metcalfe occasionally used 
the board track for workouts. 
Those were the good old days 
when subway rides were a nickel, 
a dime got you a Nedick's break¬ 
fast, and you could safely sit on 
the grass in the evening in River¬ 
side Park and view the lights 
along the river. 

"There are, of course, many 
classroom memories as well, 
such as Professor William C. 
Casey's original approach to soci¬ 
ology and the precise prose and 
flawless delivery of Harrison 
Steeves' lectures on English liter¬ 
ature. On the humorous side, 
there was the student who shout¬ 
ed out his window to Dean 
Hawkes' son, 'Hello, Hawkes, 
you old bastard!' only to see in 
the next instant the dean follow¬ 
ing a short distance behind. The 
embarrassed student dashed 
down the stairs to confront the 
dean and explain that he was not 
calling to him but to his son. The 
dean reassured the distraught fel¬ 
low that he understood the term 
to be one of endearment among 


the students, anyway. It was just 
a part of campus life in the 30s." 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

Gil Glaser is professor emeritus 
of neurology at Yale. After an 
undergrad major in zoology and 
an M.D. and residency at P&S, he 
taught at an Army school of neu¬ 
ropsychiatry in Texas. In '48, he 
returned to P&S, first at the N.Y. 
Psychiatric Institute and then at 
the Neurological Institute, receiv¬ 
ing the MedSci.D. in 1951. In 
1952, he left to found and devel¬ 
op Yale's neurology department 
(including an EEG lab), which he 
chaired until 1986, retiring in 
1991. In the course of his remark¬ 
able career, Gil was president of 
the American Academy of Neu¬ 
rology and the American Epilep¬ 
sy Society, wrote some 200 arti¬ 
cles, edited six books and the 
American Journal of Epilepsy and 
was a visiting professor in China, 
Japan, Rome, Paris, Zagreb, Lon¬ 
don and Oxford. Gil was named 
a member of the Athenaeum Club 
and was awarded honorary mem¬ 
bership in the Association of 
British Neurologists. Despite 
health problems, he has remained 
active. At the Yale Health Plan, he 
represents retirees as a member of 
its Member Advisory Committee, 
unusual in health care in that it 
provides representation of all 
constituencies in the Yale commu¬ 
nity. He wrote, "I joined to offer 
my experience in medical and 
related affairs, including dealing 
with the complexities of present- 
day problems of appropriate 
care." Gil met his wife, Morlydd, 
newly arrived from Wales with 
her minister father in 1945, at the 
Neurological Institute. They have 
two children and a grandson. 
Daughter Sara is director of the 
Study Abroad program at Tow- 
son University; son Gareth is v.p. 
and director of the tax depart¬ 
ment of Alcon Laboratories. 

Nick Stevenson sent me a 
warm, and appreciated, thank 
you note following my May Class 
Notes on his life and his work 
with the Association for Macular 
Diseases. In addition to follow-on 
calls from a number of classmates 
to the association's 800-number 
about matters ocular, one came 
from Ed Biele '39 on a very differ¬ 
ent matter. Ed has been married 
for 57 years to the widow of one 
of Nick's best friends in the 
Marine Corps, Bob Fowler, "a 
superb infantry officer who was 
killed during the last few days of 
Okinawa, our final assault against 
the Japanese. I never met and 



often wondered what happened 
to Fowler's widow; your thought¬ 
ful note prompted Ed Biele, on 
behalf of his wife, to forge the link 
that spanned a void of 60 years. 
"Nick described his recent travels 
to Barcelona and Tel Aviv to 
speak at conferences on Macular 
Diseases and to Geneva for a visit 
with his son. Matthew is an inter¬ 
national banker, following a 
career as associate editor of Harp¬ 
er's. Combining his loves of writ¬ 
ing and travel, he recently pub¬ 
lished a book. Letters of Transit: 
Essays on Travel, History, Politics 
and Family Life Abroad (Odysseus 
Books, 2001), www.lettersoftran- 
sit.com. It includes his early, 
beloved railroad trips with his 
dad, as well as a host of others, 
including Pacific battle sites and 
Normandy beaches. Matthew is 
the godson of Robert Lubar (for 
many years editor of Fortune) and 
gave a eulogy at Bob's memorial 
service at the University Club. 

Starting a phone chat with 
Abbie Lambert, I discovered that 
we're neighbors — he's a few 
blocks away in Manhattan, across 
Fifth Avenue from the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art. After College, 
Abbie started at the Business 
School, was drafted, and complet¬ 
ed an M.S. after his discharge in 
'46. With the B-School start, the 
Army sent him to finance school, 
then to England and, shortly after 
D-Day, to France. He recalled the 
war loss of his friend and fellow 
Zebe Jacob Joseph, a captain in 
the Marines, and — a happy note 
— a lovely post-war visit with his 
wife to Cornwall, where he had 
been stationed. We reminisced 
about College life: Bob Ames' 
exemplary leadership as editor of 
our Columbian yearbook, on 
which Abbie, Danny Edelman 
(with whom he's still in touch) 
and Jacob Joseph served. Follow¬ 
ing B-School, Abbie joined an 
uncle's textile firm for a number 
of years, becoming president and 
ultimately selling the firm. Joining 
an accounting firm, Abbie contin¬ 
ued as a CPA until he retired, fol¬ 
lowing a stroke in the late '80s. 
Abbie's second wife died not long 
after their attendance at our 50th 
reunion; his two daughters live in 
Seattle and New York. 

Jack Corcoran's widow, Lois, 
sent me an obit from their Rome, 
N.Y., paper on his April death. 
There was a P.S in her cover note: 
"Jack loved Columbia College." His 
brother, James Corcoran, a year 
younger, also was in our class. Both 
were members of SAE, and Lois, a 
Barnard student, shared with me 
her warm recollection of life on 
campus, including meeting the 
brothers at a frat beer party. Jack 
earned a D.D.S. at the Dentistry 
School and married Lois in 1943, 
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shortly after joining the Navy Den¬ 
tal Corps. After 19 years in private 
practice, he took a position in the 
Rome State School until his 1979 
retirement. They had a daughter, 
three sons, six grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. James, a 
physician, died in an auto accident 
five years ago. Bob McKean died 
in April. His widow, Madelyn '41 
Barnard; Bob; and John Molleson 
were Jackson Heights H.S. friends. 
Madelyn and Bob were married in 
1940 after Bob, graduating as a 
math major (too abstract, for his 
taste) took a job as a chemical 
engineer with Union Oil Co. He 
spent his entire career there, 
"happy in his practical flow-chart¬ 
ing, as he built and rehabbed oil 
refineries." They loved to ski, and, 
after Bob's retirement, golf. Made¬ 
lyn taught in L.A. high schools. 
They kept in touch with John over 
the years, but then lost contact. 
Madelyn asks, "Does anyone have 
late information on him?" 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Jim Frank, of Coronado, Calif, 
(near San Diego), and his wife, 
Anne, celebrated their 60th 
anniversary on June 30. Their 
extended family includes three 
children, two grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild, as well as 
Jim's brother, Ralph '43. 

Ray Robinson wrote an article 
for the June 15 issue of The New 
York Times about the Yankee Stadi¬ 
um celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Lou 
Gehrig '25, "one of Columbia's 
most celebrated dropouts, along 
with Alexander Hamilton ..." 

The article mentions Doug Gru¬ 
ber, who was able to interview 
Gehrig in 1940 through the efforts 
of Dean Herbert Hawkes. Asked 
in retrospect about leaving college 
to play for the Yankees, Gehrig 
believed he should have finished 
his last two years to earn his 
degree. [Editor's note: You may read 
the full article beginning on page 34.] 

Our class president, Jim Dick, 
traveled to Cuba last fall with a 
medical group. He was favorably 
impressed with the range and 
availability of medical care there. 

From Arthur Weinstock comes 
word of Steve Fromer, who 
moved from Staten Island and 
now lives near Lincoln Center 
"across the street from the Met." 
Arthur's wife, Betty, has returned 
home after some time in the hospi¬ 
tal followed by convalescent care. 
We wish her a steady recovery. 

It is my sad duty to report the 
passing of Samuel "Chips" 
Hughes on June 9. He had been 


ailing for some time prior to that 
and, as reported in May, had 
undergone vascular surgery in 
January. We extend our condo¬ 
lences to his wife, Dorothy, and 
their family. [Editor's note: Please 
see obituary on page 25.] Also, there 
is word of the death of Hermaine, 
widow of Charles Cohen. 
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Herbert Mark 

197 Hartsdale Ave. 
White Plains, NY 10606 


avherbmark@ 

cyburban.com 


Class Notes are brief this time. 
Two issues ago (May), I included 
material from our accumulated 
questionnaires. The responses 
were favorable. I have gone sever¬ 
al steps further and am preparing 
a more complete survey, which 
should appear in the next issue of 
the Class of 1942 Newsletter. We'll 
call it a class history. 

For once, I have plenty of 
material, but keep it coming. 
Write, call, e-mail or, better yet, 
come to Homecoming on October 
18 so we can talk. 


Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
cct@columbia.edu 

If you missed the reunion in May 
— as most of you did, but no 
smirking here — you were not 
accosted by the attractive young 
lady from CCT searching for a 
fresh class correspondent. A few 
twists of the arm and ... 

OK, but I'd like to change the 
drill a bit. After all, it's been 60 
years-plus, and time is running 
out (No, I'm not in the market for 
obituaries!) and Here Today, Gone 
Tomorrow, well, you get the idea. 
So we're not vacuuming for gos¬ 
sip and chit-chat, we want a state¬ 
ment. Think of this section as a 
'43 op-ed page. 

Here's an example from Frank 
Crerie, which wafted in by e-mail. 
Right on the mark for what we 
want: deftly and concisely writ¬ 
ten, telling it like it is, tasteful 
with no false modesty or chest¬ 
thumping bravura. A statement of 
how Columbia helped ignite a life 
of achievement. 

So let's have your statement. 
This isn't a tournament. In any 
case, Schadenfreude does not fit 
with '43. Here's ... Frankie: 

"I transferred to Columbia 
from St. Peter's in Jersey City 
and entered as a sophomore, and, 
after my junior year, enrolled in 
the Law School. [During] those 
three years, I commuted into the 
city from Teaneck, often hitchhik¬ 
ing up Rte 4 and over the bridge. 
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So even though I did not have 
the opportunity to live in a dorm, 
I made many good friends, and, 
equally important, have benefit¬ 
ed in particular from the teaching 
of professors Jacques Barzun '27, 
William C. Casey and Irwin 
Edman '17. Two weeks after 
Pearl Harbor, I joined the Navy's 
V7 program and was sent to 
Northwestern University near 
Chicago. Upon graduation, I 
served on a destroyer escort in 
the North Atlantic and later as 
skipper of a sub-chaser in the 
Caribbean and Pacific. During 
my Navy career, I kept bumping 
into my old Columbia friend, Bill 
Loweth, first at midshipman 
school, then in Cuba, then in the 
Aleutian Islands. 

"After the war, I settled in 
Houston and worked for Harris 
Upham (Smith Barney). In 1950,1 
started an investment banking 
firm, financing natural resource 
companies only. After 15 years, I 
wound down my firm and 
became a venture capitalist. In 
another five years, I retired to Sal¬ 
isbury, Conn., and built my 
dream home. However, after sev¬ 
eral years, while visiting Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., my wife and I decided 
that it was time to move to a 
warmer climate. 

"The retirement did not last 
very long, and I have been busy 
during the past 20 years as a 
founder of several companies that 
[are now] listed on the NYSE, 

TSE, Nasdaq, TSX, London. 

Today, I serve as chairman of the 
board of a company. In 1997,1 
founded a company to prospect 
for gold in China, and we are 
developing a large open pit mine 
in Lioing Province. 

"Over the years, I have been a 
'Sunday painter' and supporter of 
the arts, in particular the Contem¬ 
porary Art Museum of Scottsdale." 

For those of you who did not 
make it to reunion, Connie Mani- 
atty describes the festivities: "Our 
60th reunion turned out to be a 
rewarding experience despite 


copious amounts of rain, rain and 
more rain! We had a very good 
turnout of our classmates and 
their wives: Mike Bruno, Joe 
Caltabiano, Albert Cayot, Frank 
Crerie, John DiGirolamo, Art 
Feinberg, Jack Fitzgerald, Jerry 
Forlanza, Bob Greene, Tony 
Imperato, Tom Kan tor, Joe Kelly, 
Bill Loweth, Paul Sherman, Art 
Shimkin, Carl Viggiani, Bill 
Webb, A1 Yudkoff and me. 

"A1 Yudkoff and Joe Kelly pre¬ 
sented a terrific slide show of past 
reunions and other events. Lunch 
was delightful, and we shared our 
repast with members of the Class 
of 1948. Professor Morrelli gave a 
thoughtful and interesting talk 
about Machiavelli and other nota¬ 
bles of that era. We also were very 
fortunate to have Joe Jones, our 
new head basketball coach, give us 
a spirited analysis of our past 
records and how he plans to revive 
our program. His enthusiasm is 
infectious, and we are all con¬ 
vinced that this man can do the job 
and that once again, our basketball 
team will be competitive in the Ivy 
League and elsewhere. 

"Waiters and waitresses in 
black and white attire served our 
dinner in Kent Hall under candle¬ 
light. Our filet mignon was a spe¬ 
cial treat, and we were fortunate 
to have our renowned professor, 
Jim Shenton '49, give one of his 
classic speeches to the Classes of 
1943 and 1948. Sadly, it would be 
his last reunion apperance, and 
we will all miss him. [Editors note: 
Please see obituary on page xx]. Pres¬ 
ident Lee C. Bollinger spent about 
a half-hour with different groups 
of our class and of 1948. He made 
an extremely favorable impres¬ 
sion on all of us. He is anxious to 
keep Columbia moving forward. 

"Despite the foul weather, we 
found our 60th a great experience 
and so comforting to see so many 
of our classmates so robust and 
healthy!" 

At the class dinner. Dean's Pins 
were awarded to Michael Bruno, 
Anthony Imparato, Joseph Kelly, 
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Reunions are a chance for families to get together, too. in May, 
brothers Sam Higginbottom '43 (second from left, alongside his 
wife, Jana) and Jim Higginbottom '53 (second from right, along¬ 
side his wife, Patti) returned to campus for the first time in 
many years and met in Low Library. Sam is chairman emeritus of 
the Board of Trustees, a former president of Eastern Airlines and 
retired CEO of Rolls Royce. Jim is president of his consulting 
company, having retired from The Okonite Co. Jim organized a 
reunion of his varsity crew at the boathouse, the first time the 
group reunited since its last race on June 20, 1953. 


Connie Maniatty and Alvin Yud- 
koff for their assistance in reunion 
planning. The class raised $106,294 
in unrestricted gifts (including 
generous donations from Mrs. 
Remmer and Mrs. Steinschneider, 
widows of Eugene Remmer and 
Richard Steinschneider) and 
$64,415.75 for other gifts to the 
College and athletics. Total giving 
was $170,709.75 with a 38 percent 
participation rate. 
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^ Walter Wager 

200 W. 79th St. 

New York, NY 10024 
wpotogold2000@aol.com 

Joseph Leff, tranquil grandpa, 
excels at such philanthropies as 
the finance committee of the 92nd 
St. Y in NYC and the foundation 
aiding SUNY Purchase near his 
rural retreat. 

Dr. Ralph Lane, on the Left 
Coast, has taken his rightful place 
in '44 literary legion with his first 
book of poetry. Copies of the slim, 
meaningful Do I Grow Old are 
available via Web wiggles to llan- 
deburl@aol.com. The gifted lad 
who excelled as a sociology pro¬ 
fessor also is the first to volunteer 
for the reunion committee. Next? 

Dr. Ira W. Gabrielson has com¬ 
pleted another of his cheery 
grandchild inspection pilgrimages 
to California and returned to rural 
Massachusetts, where he's on full 
alert as coordinator of Williams¬ 
burg's emergency defense organi¬ 
zation. Good chance both of the 
medical Gabrielsons — Widge is a 
gifted pediatrician and pilot — 
will light up the reunion. Perhaps 
in their 45 mpg car? 


Mort Lindsey is aglow, right¬ 
fully, with the recent issue of the 
video CD of the Judy Garland 
show he graced as music director. 

Henry Rolf Hecht is another 
'44 stalwart who has shifted in 
retirement from his financial 
prose to meaningful poetry. He's 
a leading figure in a writing 
group in his part of New Jersey 
and active in Columbia alumni 
activities in the area. He is the 
second nobleman to volunteer for 
our reunion committee. 

Our sage and caring world-class 
friend and sports scribe/historian, 
Leonard Koppett, left us on June 
22 in a cultured way and place. He 
was entering the symphony hall of 
the San Francisco Orchestra when 
a heart attack took him. 

His lovely first grandchild, Lia, 
named after him, was bom two 
days later. Sue Koppett, his 
adored wife and pillar for so 


glows, and brave Sue has heard 
from Leonard's able literary agent 
that there'll be one, perhaps two, 
books with her classy husband's 
byline out next year. [Editor's note: 
Please see obituary on page 25.] 

P.S. Overweening reunion chair 
is considering a slim, 10-20-page, 
low-budget, high-class compila¬ 
tion of '44 poetry. Comments? 


^ Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 
cct@columbia.edu 

[Correction: The wording of the July 
Class Notes suggested that A1 Roth¬ 
man was deceased. He is, indeed, 
alive and well. CCT regrets the error.] 
John M. Khoury has written a 
book. Love Company: L Company, 
399th Infantry Regiment, of the 100th 
Infantry Division during World War 
II and Beyond (Chi Chi Press, 2003). 
It covers the period from May 8, 
1943, when John was called to 
active duty after joining the Enlist¬ 
ed Reserve Corps in October 1942. 
Columbians called to active duty 
were mshed through early final 
exams to complete their sopho¬ 
more year. The book, a 6"x 9" soft- 
cover, has more than 140 pages of 
stories, 11 pages of photos, a com¬ 
pany roster of those who went 
overseas and records of about 400 
men who served in the company 
during combat. Full particulars and 
excerpts may be found on the pub¬ 
lisher's website: www.chichipress. 
com/lovecompany. [Editor's note: 
Please see Bookshelf, page 32.] John, 
the president of Sardo Textile 
Corp., in Englewood, N.J., gener¬ 
ously says that you can have a 
copy by writing to him at 20 
Blanch Ave., Apt. E. 107, Harring¬ 
ton Park, NJ 07640. Sounds like an 
interesting and informative book 
with which '45ers can relate. 

John's book leads me to think 
what an interesting story could be 


Ralph Lane '44, on the Left Coast, has taken his 
rightful place in '44 literary legion with his first 
book of poetry. 


many years, joined with their 
son-in-law to organize a July 7 
memorial service at Beth Am 
Temple in Las Altas Hills. 

Koppy's internationally report¬ 
ed demise has moved many on 
the East Coast, including a gang 
of classmates and sports journal¬ 
ists, to start exploring another 
memorial service in The Big 
Apple in September. Additional 
news for his legion — no, major 
league — of admirers: The grand¬ 
daughter's doing fine, her mama 


made of the war and civilian expe¬ 
riences of the members of the 
Class of '45. There is a project for a 
literary-minded class member with 
organizational abilities and time. 

John's book also leads me to 
mention my book-writing efforts 
on a work called The New Ten 
Commandments. Debate is going 
on in our schools, courts and pub¬ 
lic places about posting the Ten 
Commandments. The controversy 
centers around the issue of the 
separation of church and state. It 


appears that the issue is so serious 
that it will be brought to the 
Supreme Court, where I predict 
the decision will be to not allow 
the public posting of the com¬ 
mandments. Let me give you an 
example of why I think this 
would be the right decision. As 
far as I know, there are two ver¬ 
sions of the Ten Commandments. 
The traditional one that usually 
appears in public is that of 
Judaism and most Christian 
churches. The other version is that 
formulated by St. Augustine of 
Hippo, sometime around the 
fourth century. (I can't get the 
exact date, so if some historian 
knows, please inform me.) St. 
Augustine combined the so-called 
traditional first and second com¬ 
mandments, making them one. 
This moved the other command¬ 
ments up one. Then he divided 
the traditional 10th command¬ 
ment into two to keep the number 
of commandments at 10. This ver¬ 
sion is used by Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans, whose founder 
was influenced by his experience 
as a Roman Catholic monk. 

My question: If the legal 
authorities determine that the 
Ten Commandments can be post¬ 
ed in public places, which ver¬ 
sion would it be? I suspect that it 
would be the version of Judaism 
and most Christian churches and 
not that of Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans. If so, does not that 
make Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans the victims of discrim¬ 
ination? I think this is an exam¬ 
ple of what happens when gov¬ 
ernment becomes involved in 
religious issues. Invariably, some 
segment of society, be it religious 
or secular, becomes the victim of 
discrimination. 

Because of the many scandals 
and lack of honor and integrity so 
rampant in our society, we need a 
moral code devoid of religious 
overtones and applicable for and 
accepted by Americans of good¬ 
will as an ethical guideline for 
every area of life. King Hammura¬ 
bi thought this to be so in 1750 
B.C., and I think it to be so in 2003. 
This is why I have formulated The 
New Ten Commandments, which I 
am presenting in a book by the 
same title. The next column will 
reveal my new commandments. 

Two sad notes. The Alumni 
Office informed me of the death 
of Richard E. Bauman, Esq. (date 
unknown) of 404 E. 75th St., New 
York, NY 10021. 

Walter Holland M.D., of 501 Ves 
Rd., Apt. W-319, Lynchburg, VA 
24503-4642, reports the death in 
February 2002 of his beloved wife, 
Blanche, after 58 years of happi¬ 
ness. After retiring from medical 
practice, Walter entered a retire¬ 
ment community in Lynchburg in 
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January 2003. The following March, 
he completed a tour of Antarctica. 

Our honorees this time, chosen 
randomly, are Arthur F. Arm¬ 
strong of New York City; Haldon 

M. Chase of Paso Robles, Calif.; 
James H. Hughes of White Plains, 

N. Y.; Harry C. Ogden of Provo, 
Utah; Robert A. Prochazka of 
Berkeley Heights, N.J.; and Harri¬ 
son B. Rhodes M.D. of Grand 
Junction, Colo. It would be good to 
hear from or about these honorees. 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 


cct@columbia.edu 


More from Art Lazarus's report 
(Part I appeared in July): "Apart 
from the practice of law, I am a 
former trustee, treasurer and pres¬ 
ident of the Georgetown Day 
School in Washington, D.C., and 
was a member of the Board of 
Trustees for the Arena Stage, a 
much praised regional theater, 
from 1987-98. In 1996,1 was 
appointed a mediator for the Unit¬ 
ed States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit and 
still serve in that capacity. 

"I met my wife, Gigi, at Tangle- 
wood, and we married in 1956. In 
addition to raising three wonder¬ 
ful children, she has volunteered 
with kindergarteners at George¬ 
town Day School in the education 
and subsequently photography 
departments of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art and most recently 
as a school docent at the National 
Gallery of Art. Before moving to 
Washington, Gigi pursued an act¬ 
ing career and still is a proud 
member of Actors' Equity. 

"None of our children attended 
Columbia. Andrew, the eldest, 
graduated from Princeton and 
received his Ph.D. in mathematics 
from California. He still lives in 
Berkeley with his wife (a compar¬ 
ative religion professor at the uni¬ 
versity) and two sons and, of 
course, works with computers. 

"Our younger son, Edward, 
attended Yale for college and law 
school. After clerking for Judge 
William Norris of the Ninth Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals and Justice 
Harry Blackmun of the Supreme 
Court, as well as writing two 
books, he is engaged in a thriving 
appellate law practice in Los 
Angeles. His wife, once listed 
among the 100 most influential 
women in the film industry, is 
concentrating on raising their 
young son and daughter. 

"Our youngest child, Diana, 
also graduated from Yale and 
received her M.A. from Ameri¬ 
can. Fortunately for her parents, 
she has stayed on the East Coast 
and lives in Washington, D.C., 


with her husband, who works for 
the Treasury Department. A high 
school English teacher, Diana is 
staying home temporarily to raise 
a young daughter and son. 

"Since 1980, Gigi and I have 
made a point of taking at least one 
trip each year to Western Europe, 
most recently in 2002 to three 
cities in Germany (Berlin, Dresden 
and Munich) during March and 
the Edinburgh Festival and Lon¬ 
don during August. As might be 
expected from the location of our 
children and grandchildren, we 
often are in California." 

Stanley Kogut wrote from Mari¬ 
na del Ray, Calif. He has practiced 
and taught at USC and UCLA for 
50 years. He is a clinical professor 
emeritus at USC and gives time to 
the Harbor General UCLA Medical 
Center in Torrance. One of his sons 
is a bone marrow transplant spe¬ 
cialist, the other is a professor at 
Wharton School of Business. Stan 
roomed with Dave Chafey in Hart¬ 
ley Hall as a V-12er and tells of 
how "we got a vicarious education 
in Livingston Hall where, on some 
nights, a couple in the Amsterdam 
Avenue tenement played the violin 
and piano in the buff. The N.W. 
comer room was jammed by eager 
(mostly) 19-year-olds crushing our¬ 
selves to catch a glimpse. The cou¬ 
ple also played tennis off the Van 
Am Quad — they were sub-par 
but drew quite a crowd of Navy 
Blue (they were clothed by then)." 

Stan brags of eight grandchil¬ 
dren and two great-grandchildren. 
He added that he knew the late 
Jim Eliasoph at Mt. Sinai Hospital 
and reminds us that Nobel Prize 
winner Josh Lederberg '44, '45 
P&S was a fellow V-12er. Stan's e- 
mail is stashonly@aol.com. 

I received word from the Alum¬ 
ni Office that Peter Stem died last 
May. [Editor's note: An obituary is 
scheduled for the November issue.] 

Howard Clifford called from 
West Moon, Wyo., where he is in 
training for the annual prairie dog 
rodeo. Howard remembers the 
"peep show" that Stan wrote about. 
He suggests that with televisions 
more accessible to students nowa¬ 
days, HBO would have taken over 
the sex education for the 19-year- 
olds. Howard was so pleased with 
the long report from Art Lazarus 
that he sends a challenge to Alex 
Sahagian-Edwards to bring us up 
to date on his activities. 
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George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 
Stamford, CT 
06907-1007 


cct@columbia.edu 


Evidently, this class constitutes 
"strong, silent types," strong back 
in College, silent (mostly) now. 


Despite importuning classmates 
for items suitable to these notes, 
responses are rare — despite the 
realistic assumption that most of 
those still with us are retired, with 
leisure time aplenty. 

For this issue, we have but one 
contribution, from Ed Cramer, 
who reports that, several months 
ago, he received, to his great sur- 


Foundation's Inger Sjoberg Prize 
for his translation of Leena 
Krohn's short stories. He also 
writes for the Finnish ethnic press 
of the United States and Canada 
and is a frequent contributor to 
cultural journals for North Amer¬ 
icans of Finnish descent. 

Fred concludes: "Richard also 
has paid tribute to Finnish 


Ed Cramer '47 received a medal from the 
Republic of China (Taiwan) honoring his service 
in WWil as a member of the Sino American 
Cooperative Organization. 


prise, a medal sent by the Repub¬ 
lic of China (Taiwan). The medal 
honored his service in WWII as a 
member of the Sino American 
Cooperative Organization and 
arrived only 57 years late. "Better 
late than..." 

Filling out these sparse notes, 
your correspondent reports that 
he and his wife, both attorneys, 
are retired, enjoying a quiet life 
and watching the progress of their 
son, a summa cum laude gradu¬ 
ate of Clark University about to 
receive his M.A. in history from 
that institution. 
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Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durhamcaldwell@att.net 


Will honors never cease? Richard 
Impola has been made a Knight 
First Class of the Order of the 
Lion of Finland. The award was 
presented by the Finnish ambas¬ 
sador at a May 22 reception at the 
Finnish Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., following Richard's nomi¬ 
nation for the honor by the presi¬ 
dent of Finland. The news, along 
with copious background, comes 
from Fred Klinger '49, who 
describes himself as "a longtime 
friend of Richard and admirer of 
his dedication to literature and to 
his ancestral country." Some of 
the background: 

Richard holds a master's and a 
Ph.D. from Columbia (1949 and 
1972, respectively), taught Eng¬ 
lish language and literature for 30 
years at graduate and undergrad¬ 
uate levels, and since his retire¬ 
ment has developed a new career 
in writing and in the translation 
of Finnish literature into English. 
The leading newspaper in Fin¬ 
land, Helsingen Sanomat, describes 
him as the most effective propo¬ 
nent of Finnish literature in North 
America. He has translated nov¬ 
els, poetry and short stories and 
won the American-Scandinavian 


Olympic runners such as Paavo 
Nurmi through his participation 
in the marathon, although 
approaching 80. He runs only 
about four miles a day!" Richard 
lives in New Paltz, N.Y. 

Kingsley Colton expects plenty 
of exposure to the New Hamp¬ 
shire primary campaign as a resi¬ 
dent of Kendal at Hanover, "a 
continuing care retirement com¬ 
munity based on Quaker values," 
in the college town of Hanover. 
When we talked with him. Sen. 
John Edwards (D-N.C.) had 
already stopped by. Kingsley's 
observation after living there for 
12 years: "No Republican ever 
comes to Hanover." 

Kingsley spent 38 years work¬ 
ing with Young & Rubicam in 
New York. He started in the mes¬ 
sage room, worked his way into 
radio and TV production and 
then moved into the business end 
of the agency, winding up as v.p. 
and benefits administrator. As a 
juvenile, prior to his Columbia 
days, he appeared on radio dra¬ 
mas produced by Norman Cor¬ 
win and Orson Welles as well as 
the children's program Let’s Pre¬ 
tend. Among his fondest memo¬ 
ries from that period: a one-shot 
appearance as the little boy on 
Fred Allen's annual Santa Claus 
Won't Ride Tonight Christmas 
show. He remembers Allen as 
"wonderful to work with" and 
"very clever." 

John Zanders of Houston read 
the remarks about Professor Bur¬ 
dette I. Kinne in our May column 
"with great exuberance." He 
writes: "Professor Kinne influ¬ 
enced me more than any other 
teacher I've ever had in my life. 
His classroom antics, his colorful 
expletives and his whole manner 
of teaching captured me and held 
my intense attention for years. 
From hilarious melodrama to 
fierce iconoclasm, he got his 
points across better than anyone 
who has ever attempted to teach 
me. I adored this professor then, 
and I worship the memory of 
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him to this day. I simply never 
had a more effective teacher, a 
more sincere purveyor of the 
meaning of literature. 

"He encouraged me to think 
independently, regardless of con¬ 
sequence ... He accepted my way¬ 
ward ideas and allowed me to 
give them free reign ... Professor 
Kinne and I had some common 
interests. He studied Mandarin at 
the same time I was pursuing the 
same path. From time to time, I 
would visit with him in his office, 
and it always was a marked event 
to chat with him. Once, during a 
time of personal perplexity, I 
asked for his advice ... I asked 
him if it were possible to do too 
much introspection. He hesitated 
quite a while, then replied, I'm 
going to give this some more 
thought. I might even get some 
consultation from one of my aca¬ 
demic friends. Let me get back to 
you with that later. And don't 
worry, I won't forget it.' 

"He didn't. A week or so went 
by, and he called me aside after 
class. He said, 'Your question is a 
very critical one, and it displays 
considerable sensitivity on your 
part. I wish I could give you a 
clear and simple answer, but that 
just isn't possible. Sensitive peo¬ 
ple tend to get hurt a lot in life. 
Sensitive people tend to be intro¬ 
spective. I'm sure you could 
become a recluse, settle in a cave 
and dwell upon your thoughts 
eternally. I think that would be 
unhealthy. On the other hand, I 
would not want to tell you to be 
less thoughtful. I think in the long 
run you will know what is best 
for you intuitively. Meanwhile, 
you can be sure I support your 
thinking and the independence 
you've displayed in my classes. I 
also encourage you to have fun 
and enjoy life.' 

"What a professor! How could I 
ever forget him?" 

John was an early returnee 
from World War II and chose 
Columbia in 1945 as a transfer 


student because of his interest in 
Chinese culture and language 
studies. He earned a master's 
degree in social work from the 
University of Texas in 1965 and 


has practiced clinical social work 
since, continuing part-time in pri¬ 
vate practice mostly counseling 
members of the senior population. 
His main interest is as an active 
member of Houston's Jade Bud¬ 
dha Temple, a Chinese Mayahana 
Buddhist community. John serves 
as coordinator of the temple's 
English language Dharma group, 
conducting a meditation service 
every Sunday morning. He also 
acts "as a kind of speaker's 
bureau" for the temple, teaches 
orientation classes in the funda¬ 
mentals of Buddhism, produces 
articles and commentaries for var¬ 
ious publications and works 
closely with the temple's monks 
and nuns on a variety of matters. 
Sounds like John is a former stu¬ 
dent of whom Professor Kinne 
would be very proud. 

Another former student. Bob 
Rowe of Spring, Texas, sends us 
his comments on Professor Kinne: 
"Along with Professor Carey, one 
of my favorites. Even though he 
gave me an F+, I deserved it. Too 
much time at CURC ..." Bob also 
forwards En Casserole, A Model of 
Divinatory Criticism, which he 
thinks Professor Kinne read to all 
his classes. The author analyzes 
the nursery rhyme Dr. Foster Went 
to Gloucester and ends up compar¬ 
ing Dr. Foster with Achilles and 
Siegfried. Anyone wanting the 
full text can e-mail Bob: 
rrowe30439@aol.com. 

Bob writes that age is beginning 
to interfere with his and his wife 


Alma's love of world travel: 
"Flights of over three or four hours 
are out." But the Rowes are back 
from the Orinoco River and Puerto 
Ordaz, at the confluence of the 
Orinoco and the Caroni. "Quite a 
surprise," Bob says, "to find an old 
city, a sparkling new one, and an 
industrial complex where they 
mine iron ore, make steel and alu¬ 
minum, a regular Pittsburgh..." 

For their next jaunt. Bob and 
Alma are leaving from San Diego 
in October for a 21-day cruise 
down the west coasts of Mexico 
and Central America, including a 
day-and-a-half in the Panama 
Canal. They're especially looking 
forward to shore tours during 
their ship's anchorage in Gatun 
Lake. Want to join 'em? E-mail 
Bob for details. 

In an echo of the comments in 
the May issue about '48 being a 
"bastard class" because of the 
jumbling of entry and graduation 


dates due to the war, Jean Tur- 
geon writes from Westmount, 
Quebec: "I am one of those 'odd' 
members of the Class of '48.1 
transferred from McGill in 1945 
with almost one year's credit, so I 
took the Core courses with the 
Class of '49 ... While Columbia 
loved the interdisciplinary 
approach, I think I would have 
gotten more out of CC-B if it had 
been taught by a historian or 
someone in political science." 

Jean, who earned a Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry from Columbia 
in '51, passes on this "tidbit about 
a bygone era: I took inorganic 
qualitative analysis in the summer 
of '46 with J. Enrique Zanetti. 
Havemeyer Hall wasn't air-condi¬ 
tioned, but he always wore a jack¬ 
et and tie when he lectured. One 
day, he met a colleague on his way 
to class and asked him incredu¬ 
lously, 'Are you going to lecture in 
short sleeves?'" 

A report from Alvin N. Eden 
M.D.: "I practice pediatrics, chair 
the department of pediatrics at 
Wyckoff Heights Medical Center, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., write child-care 
books, and, of more importance, 
play singles most of the time." 

Another M.D., George Dermk- 
sian, pronounces his name "der- 
muh-KEE-zhun," as we discov¬ 
ered at the 55th class reunion in 
May. His wife, Tamara, speculates 
that an early 20th century entry- 
point immigration inspector omit¬ 
ted a couple of the vowels when 
writing down the name of 


George's Armenian father. George 
was taking compliments from 
classmates at the reunion lunch¬ 
eon on his youthful appearance. 

He credited following the advice 
he gave his patients about exercis¬ 
ing, not smoking, being involved 
and contributing, and having a 
sense of responsibility — along 
with "having a drink every night." 

George put off military service 
until after completing medical 
school, then spent two years at 
Randolph Air Force Base in Texas. 
He is retired from his private prac¬ 
tice of internal medicine and cardi¬ 
ology but still teaches P&S stu¬ 
dents at St. Luke's - Roosevelt 
Hospital. He and Tamara live in 
the Carnegie Heights section of 
Manhattan. A member of the 
reunion committee, he received the 
Dean's Pin for his contributions. 

Congratulations to the other 
reunion committee Dean's Pin win¬ 
ners: Bob Clayton, Sears Edwards, 
Jim Nugent and George Vogel. 

Another reunion attendee, Fred 
Morrison, surveyed the luncheon 
scene in Kent Hall and told class¬ 
mates, "I spent the worst three 
years of my life in this building." 
That was when Kent Hall was the 
home of the Law School. Accord¬ 
ing to Fred, he was in Kent daily 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., spent the 
evening until 10 at the New York 
Athletic Club ("a quiet place to 
study"), and only then went 
home to his wife and baby in 
Queens. After getting his law 
degree in 1951, Fred went to 
Washington, D.C., as assistant 
general counsel for the American 
Red Cross, then came back to 
New York and eventually retired 
from Metropolitan Life Insurance. 

Cullen P. Keough, who was 
WKCR president from 1946-48, 
included an inspection of the 
present WKCR studios on his 
reunion visit. He was rewarded 
with an interview by a current 
staff member. 

Other classmates who made it 
to reunion included John Bottjer, 
David Brainin, John Eagan, Paul 
Gerst, Norman Kelvin, Bob 
McClellan, Robert Mellins, John 
Miner, John Steeves, John 
Thomas and Thomas Weyr. 

From George R. Woolfe: "Mar¬ 
ianne and I are taking a page 
from Walt Budko '46E's book and 
moving to a continuing care facil¬ 
ity in Wilmington, N.C." Their 
new address: 7905 Blue Heron 
Dr., West Villa #4, Wilmington, 
NC 28411-7905. 

Some reunion observations 
from one who hadn't been back to 
Momingside in perhaps 25 years: 
The campus never looked so 
good, green lawn and hedges on 
South Field, handsome paneling 
and new blackboards (real black¬ 
boards, not green ones) in a still- 


Cullen P. Keough '48, WKCR president from 
1946-48, was interviewed by a current staff 
member during his May reunion. 
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being-refurbished Hamilton Hall, 
a general campus-wide sprucing 
up and lots of amenities that 
Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Messrs. Fackenthal and Coyk- 
endall would never have 
dreamed of. Even the tunnel from 
Hamilton under 116th Street 
looked clean and bright through 
the glass door window. But you 
couldn't check it out — the door 
was locked. I also missed the iris. 
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Joseph B. Russell 

180 Cabrini Blvd., #21 
New York, NY 10033 


objrussell@earthlink.net 


One finds it difficult to avoid 
political reflections in this column, 
despite one's best efforts to stay 
away, but we seem to be victims 
of the old Chinese curse that 
dooms us to live in interesting 
times. When we were younger, 
and engaged in a worldwide war 
that demanded total concentration 
of all our efforts, plans for our 
post-victory conduct of civil affairs 
in the territories of our defeated 
enemies were drawn in painstak¬ 
ing detail by serious people. Now, 
however, our fearless leaders seem 
to prefer to wing it in Iraq while 
the whole world, including your 
correspondent, wonders why 
there seems to have been no post¬ 
war planning whatsoever. Your 
comments are solicited and wel¬ 
come, whatever their tenor. 

This issue reports recent activi¬ 
ties of two of our many physicians 
and one of our several mathemati¬ 
cians. Let's begin alphabetically 
with Frederick Duhl, who reports 
from San Antonio, where he lives 
in retirement with his grandchil- 


travel up to N.Y. for our 55th 
reunion next spring (June 3-6, 
2004) and see those things. 

Let us all congratulate Robert 
Knapp, who received the hon¬ 
orary degree of Doctor of Sci¬ 
ence, and an award for distin¬ 
guished alumni achievement, 
from the College of Medicine of 
SUNY Downstate Medical Center 
in Brooklyn. 

And away from the world of 
medicine, Paul Tanner reports that 
his college-level text. Math Methods 
Menu, presented on CD, will be 
available shortly. The material has 
been designed to encourage young 
minds and those with scholarly 
aspirations (especially faculty). 
Paul welcomes inquiries, which 
can be directed to him at 
petl3@columbia.edu. He founded 
the Mentorship Conglomerata, a 
not-for-profit organization, at his 
home in Oceanside, Calif. 

We renew our periodic call to 
let us know of news that your 
friends and classmates also may 
like to know of. If you don't take 
the few minutes to write or e- 
mail us, this column will grow 
ever thinner! 



Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Dave Berger says that he and 
Barbara are "still afloat" in Madi¬ 
son, Wis., despite the fact that he 
"took a hit" in the stock market. 
Dave's vocation was advertising, 
from which he retired, but his 
avocation is playwriting, and in 
that he remains active. Ten of his 
short plays have been produced 


Paul Tanner '49's college-level text. Math Methods 
Menu, presented on CD, soon will be available. 


dren — wife's daughter and son- 
in-law — having had medical 
problems of his own. Fred has 
spent a good deal of time visiting 
doctors and physical therapists for 
his osteoarthritis and mild CVA 
(his term; I assume it's cardio-vas- 
cular something or other, and hope 
it is not life-threatening). [Editor's 
note: It's cardio-vascular accident.] 
Having decided after all these 
years that his true identity is that 
of a writer, he is writing. I hope 
something will emerge and be 
published so that the rest of us can 
read it. Meanwhile, Fred is delight¬ 
ed to see the College changing and 
growing and wishes he could see 
the new Hamilton Hall classrooms 
and the new baseball stadium. 
Fred, perhaps you may be able to 


in summer shows in Madison, 
and he recently completed a 
three-year stint as president of 
Playwrights Ink, a nonprofit 
playwrights development group. 
Barbara pursues her career in 
entertainment as pianist in an 18- 
piece swing band and with an 
eight-piece jazz group; she also 
does solo gigs. 

Bud Kassel reports that Ver¬ 
mont, to which he and his wife, 
Ruth, moved about a year ago, is 
agreeing with them, and that they 
would welcome a visit from any 
classmate who may be boating 
through Lake Champlain. Bud 
says that their condo is right on 
the waterfront, and they can offer 
shower facilities to those tying up 
in the harbor at Burlington. 


Bev and Jerry Kaye continue 
their tradition of an annual vaca¬ 
tion in a foreign land. Last year, 
they had what Jerry describes as 
a "marvelous" trip to China 
(thankfully, well before the SARS 
outbreak) and last May, they vis¬ 
ited Barcelona and northern 
Spain. The Kayes are the latest of 
our number to announce that 
they have celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

From Alex MacDonell comes 
word of a trip last spring to Iowa, 
which he and his wife, Clare, took 
to see their new great-grand¬ 
daughter and to attend the high 
school graduation of the little 
girl's mother, Katie, who graduat¬ 
ed with scholastic honors four 
months after giving birth. It also 
was an occasion for a coming-out 
party, so to speak, of Alex and 
Clare's daughter Wendy's house, 
which she had refurbished across 
a period of years. Alex comment¬ 
ed, "It is an ambiguous novelty to 
be the father of a grandmother." 

John Rosenberg, the William 
Peterfield Trent Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Columbia, is the first recip¬ 
ient of an award instituted this 
year by the College dean. John 
received the summer stipend 
award, granted to senior faculty 
"who have given devoted service 
to the Core Curriculum." John is 
completing a book on Victorian 
literature. Elegy for an Age. As yet, 
there is no firm publication date, 
but the probable publisher is 
Anthem Press, a British publisher. 

Art Thomas, while strolling the 
campus on Dean's Day, stopped 
to admire the statue of Alexander 
Hamilton and was reminded that 
he often wondered about Hamil¬ 
ton's portrait on the $10 bill. 
Hamilton on the U.S. note is fac¬ 
ing to his right (the observer's 
left), whereas the portrait on 
every other denomination from $1 
to $100 is oriented to the subject's 
left. Art wonders why Hamilton 
is the exception; does anyone 
know? If so, please notify your 
correspondent. 

Sad to report, Edward A. Bantel, 
of Northport, Mich., died on June 
22,2003. [Editor's note: An obituary 
is scheduled for the November issue.] 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Nis Petersen, recently appointed 
treasurer for the Class of '51, 
reports that even though we had 
no holdover funds, we have $700 
in the class treasury. Part of this 
money will be used to help 
finance the ongoing campaign to 
bring ROTC back to Columbia. 
According to the ROTC website. 


Columbia is virtually the only 
institution of higher learning in 
the tri-state area that does not 
have a ROTC unit. Not having a 
unit on campus deprives Colum¬ 
bia students of a valuable source 
of financial aid and the University 
of research money — both vital to 
the institution's growth and 
development. B. James Lowe is 
among those actively involved in 
the campaign. We look forward to 
hearing the comments of other 
class members, especially on 
ways to proceed with the project. 

Andrew Dolkart '77AC, of the 
School of Architecture faculty and 
an authority on New York City 
architecture, recently gave a 
speech on the Carnegie Mansion 
to the General Society of Mechan¬ 
ics and Tradesmen. Nis Petersen 
was in attendance. The mansion, 
now the Cooper-Hewitt National 
Design Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution, housed the Columbia 
School of Social Work from 
1949-72. The building, located at 
91st Street and Fifth Avenue, 
dates from 1898. Its general 
design by the architectural firm of 
Baab, Cook & Willard was strong¬ 
ly influenced by McKim, Mead & 
White's original design for 
Columbia, specifically the subor¬ 
dinate buildings to Low Library 
— of red brick laid in Flemish 
bond, trimmed in limestone with 
oxidized copper roofs. The design 
served as a unifying factor for the 
development of the Columbia 
campus until the completion of 
South Hall, now Butler Library, in 
1934, when it apparently was 
abandoned with the result that 
the southwest comer of the grand 
academic quadrangle as viewed 
from the steps of Low was never 
successfully closed. 

Dr. Herman Bieber was elect¬ 
ed chairman of the board of the 
Engineering Conferences Founda¬ 
tion, an organization that rims 
multidisciplinary conferences on 
topics at the cutting edge of engi¬ 
neering research and technology. 
George Koplinka, our permanent 
class secretary, and his wife. Peg, 
spent the summer in Vermont 
and on Lake Champlain. They 
were visited by their daughter, 
Katie, from Lynchburg, Va. Two 
years ago, George received the 
President's Cup for his many 
years of service to Columbia — 
an honor richly deserved. The 
large cup was returned this year, 
and George was given a smaller 
cup to keep. 

Don Cameron retired from the 
PR business and devotes his time 
to freelance writing, church work 
and grandfathering. Len Stoehr 
and his wife have operated a mili¬ 
tary bed and breakfast. Retreat 
and Reveille, for the past decade. 

Nis Petersen made a May tour 
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of the Buffalo-Rochester area. 
Buffalo has splendid architecture 
by masters such as Louis Sulli¬ 
van, Richard Upjohn, D.H. Bum- 
ham, Henry Hobson Richardson, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and McKim, 
Mead & White, mostly dating 
from the time when the city 
became important and prosper¬ 
ous as the port of entry for freight 
bound for New York City. Presi¬ 
dent William McKinley was 
assassinated in Buffalo in 1901 
while attending the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Exhibition, making Theodore 
Roosevelt president. Roosevelt 
was inaugurated president in 
Buffalo. Nearby Chautauqua pio¬ 
neered in adult and continuing 
education. East Aurora, also near¬ 
by, contains the modest early 
home of Millard Fillmore, Buffa¬ 
lo's native son and this country's 
13th president. Rochester is the 
site of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
and a world-famous photography 
museum. It also is associated 
with Susan B. Anthony, a noted 
human-rights activist. 

As noted, since so many of our 
classmates are retired, we should 
pay some attention to the activities 
of their progeny, especially to 
those following our classmates to 
Columbia. Willard Block would 
be a fine example. His grandson, 
Noah Block-Harley, will enter the 
College this fall as a member of 
the Class of 2007. Willard's son, 
Andrew Block, attended the Law 
School, graduating in 1992. 

Another familial success story 
is that of David Berman '55 P&S, 
still a practicing pediatrician. 
Joshua, his oldest son, a psychia¬ 
trist, received his undergraduate 
degree from Yale and his profes¬ 
sional training at Mount Sinai 
under Nathan G. Kase '55 P&S as 
dean. David holds a research fel¬ 
lowship from Columbia. Jay '94, 
his second son, trained as an 
architect at Harvard. 

H. Elliott Wales practices law. 
For the past 10 years, he has been 
a member of the House of Dele¬ 
gates of the New York State Bar 
Association. For the past four 
years, he has been an officer of 
the Network of New York City 
Bar Leaders. His son, David, also 
is a lawyer. 

Richard Houghton Jr. and his 

wife are happily lodged in an 
"over 55" community near 
Bethesda, Md. Fortunately, their 
children and grandchildren are 
close by. Richard and William 
Grote recently attended a College 
luncheon in the area. 

Joseph A. Buda has become a 
member of EPIC (Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessors in Columbia). The group 
has about 250 members, all with 
emeritus status, and their chief 
objective is to find ways that they 
can become constructively 


involved in Columbia's affairs 
and development. Given the com¬ 
bined talents of this group, the 
potential for effective assistance to 
Columbia is enormous. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

Greetings from hot and humid 
NYC. (Remember, these notes are 
generated in July.) The fireworks 
of the 4th are once again history, 
and we will be in the fall semes¬ 
ter as you read these words. Class 
of '52ers are on the move and 


visit with us in late May due to 
Herb's unexpected diagnosis of a 
brain tumor, which required 
immediate treatment. The current 
information indicates a recovery 
for Herb, who resides just outside 
London. He, of course, has our 
continuing wishes for complete 
and rapid return to good health. 

Jim Kelly tells us (his first sub¬ 
mission ... keep 'em coming, Jim) 
that after three marriages and two 
divorces, he finally got it right and 
is living blissfully with No. 3 in 
Sarasota, Fla., where they recently 
celebrated a 28th wedding anniver¬ 
sary. Jim and the "right" missus 
have 10 grandchildren and one 
great between them. 
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John Benfield # 52 f professor of surgery emeritus 
at UCLA and UC Davis, was elected president of 
the Thoracic Surgery Foundation for Research 
and Education. 


newsy items are filtering in from 
the Big Apple and assorted boon- 
docks. Listen up! Here's the word 
from all around. 

Bob Kandel and his wife, Eve¬ 
lyn, are bound and determined to 
dominate the column now that 
they are free of writing it and 
have embarked on a two-man 
(OK, so it's " two-person ," for those 
with a bend for political correct¬ 
ness) news-generating tear. They 
write of their three-week sojourn 
in the United Kingdom in the 
spring, hitting London, the new 
Tate Modem museum and the 
newly-renovated British Museum. 
From there, it was on to Wales to 
visit friends and to Scotland to see 
Ev's family and to attend a wed¬ 
ding. They also proudly 
announced the arrival of their 
fourth grandchild (fourth grand¬ 
son), Trevor James. So, how come, 
like Tevye, I get all the grand¬ 
daughters (three out of my four)? 

Art Leb, my fraternity brother 
at Tau Epsilon Phi and esteemed 
namesake, finally is retiring from 
his successful law practice in 
North Canton, Ohio, and is busily 
entrepreneuring (Who says I can't 
make a verb out of it?) a Colum¬ 
bia reunion event in faraway 
Florida for the retired "early bird 
dinner" crowd. 

Sid Prager and his vibrant mate 
of 50 years, Maxine, held a mon¬ 
ster celebration to mark that occa¬ 
sion in New York City and remi¬ 
nisced with yours truly and Pete 
Notaro about our sojourn in 1955 
taking USAF Dental Corps train¬ 
ing in Montgomery, Ala. (We 
never did make sense out of the 
local speech patterns, y'all...) 

Herb Steinberg and his lovely 
wife, Mary, had to cancel their 


Eric Javits of Palm Beach, Fla. 
has capped an illustrious career as 
the first full-time resident U.S. 
Representative and ambassador to 
the Organization for the Prohibi¬ 
tion of Chemical Weapons in the 
Hague. He reminds me, in his 
lengthy and impressive bio, that 
he and I are Phi Beta Kappa 
brothers. That's about as close as I 
get to the big achievers. 

Bob Adelman, our perpetual 
and treasured prez, and his lovely 
wife, Judith, went to Alaska for a 
quick exploration before settling 
in their summer digs on the Maine 
coast. He reminded us that his 
son, Michael '78, attended his 25th 
reunion in May. Gulp! Those big 
numbers, again! 

Stan Garrett, a class stalwart 
across the years, returned to his 
law firm after spending seven 
months in the hospital following 
abdominal surgery that went 
awry. Happily, Stan reports that he 
is well on his way to a complete 
recovery. Welcome back, Stan! 

John Benfield, professor of 
surgery emeritus at UCLA and 
UC Davis, was elected president 
of the Thoracic Surgery Founda¬ 
tion for Research and Education. 
Good luck, John! 

Sad news accumulated from 
near and far of the tragic passing of 
classmates of fond memory, includ¬ 
ing Frederic Sibley of Greenwich, 
Conn. (March 12,2003); Charles A. 
Steers of Naples, Fla. (March 28, 
2003); and Dr. Richard A. Gardner 
of Tenafly, N.J. (May 25,2003). 
Richard was a nationally renowned 
and distinguished psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst who developed a 
theory about parental alienation 
syndrome, which he said could 
lead children in high-conflict cus¬ 


tody cases to falsely accuse a par¬ 
ent of abuse. Richard was a child 
psychiatry professor at P&S from 
1963 until his death. [Editor's note: 
Please see obituaries for Sibley and 
Steers on page 26. Gardner's obituary 
is planned for the November issue.] 

Jerold Schwartz and his wife, 
Herva, celebrated the graduation 
of their daughter, Robyn '03. 
Congrats to all. 

That wraps it up for now. 

Notice, not a single word about 
me. All you have to do to keep me 
out of it is to keep those items com¬ 
ing in. I love hearing from you. 
Don't quit on me now. All the best. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06432 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Thanks to George Lowry and 18 
months of dedicated efforts by 
the committee he organized, our 
50th reunion was stupendous! 

We set an attendance record! 

More than 120 classmates came 
to one or more events with their 
spouses or significant others. We 
also set a fund-raising record by 
raising more than $600,000 for 
the College. 

The Reunion Book we pub¬ 
lished included a number of 
unique and fascinating features. 
More than 55 percent of the class 
responded to our statistical sur¬ 
vey, which was based on a similar 
survey sent out last year by the 
50th reunion class at Penn. The 
results were fascinating. Here's a 
sample: 30 percent of us are 
working full-time, 62 percent 
have a net worth of more than $1 
million, 88 percent are married 
and 75 percent of our classmates 
are still with us. 

In addition to biographies and 
pictures of 120 classmates, our 
book included anecdotes about 
campus life, favorite professors, 
favorite courses and memorable 
events. Since the reunion, a num¬ 
ber of classmates have indicated 
that they read our book from cover 
to cover and thoroughly enjoyed 
it. Some said that they had anec¬ 
dotes to add. We can include any 
new stories in our next edition, so 
please send them along. 

The Alumni Office sent a copy 
of our Reunion Book to all class¬ 
mates who weren't able to make 
the reunion. If you haven't 
received a copy, or if you know 
the address of a classmate's 
widow who didn't receive a copy, 
please e-mail me. 

Thanks to Gedale Horowitz, 
the first event, on Thursday 
evening, was a stellar cocktail 
party at the executive dining 
room of Salomon Brothers. The 
views of New York were spectac- 
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ular. After the party, some class¬ 
mates went to a Broadway show. 
Others went to dinner with old 
friends at nearby restaurants. 

On Friday morning, several 
buses took us to the New York 
Botanical Garden for a tour of the 
beautiful gardens and lunch 
under a tent. Dean Palfrey was 
our guest speaker at lunch. 

Thanks to Jay Kane, we had a 
class dinner at the fancy, historic 
New York Yacht Club on Friday 
evening. To give you a sense of 
the success of our 50th reunion, 
consider the following: The New 
York Yacht Club has a large room 
on the second floor, where we 
started with a cocktail party. We 
were supposed to have dinner in 
the same room. However, the 
number of classmates, wives and 
significant others exceeded the 
capacity of the room. As a result, 
the Alumni Association had to 
rent the restaurant's large dining 
room for our class dinner. The 
food and service were excellent. 
Mike Sovem spoke, followed by 
President Lee C. Bollinger. And 
then came the big surprise of the 
evening. The classmates on the 
reunion committee had secretly 
chipped in to buy a lion to award 
to George Lowry with affection 
and appreciation for his magnifi¬ 
cent efforts in organizing the 
reunion. In addition to tire lion, 
George received a well-deserved, 
long standing ovation from those 
in the packed room. 

On Saturday, the class had 
lunch in the Low Library rotun¬ 
da. Our guest speaker was NPR 
correspondent Barry Schweid. 
Barry's insights and inside infor¬ 
mation were fascinating. Follow¬ 
ing lunch, we adjourned to Scher- 
merhom Hall to hear wonderful 
stories, anecdotes and ideas from 
four special classmates. Ken 
Skoug, who has served in the 
State Department, described fas¬ 
cinating incidents of diplomatic 
life that included an unusual one- 
on-one meeting with Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. Lee Guittar, USA Today's 
first publisher, provided behind- 
the-scenes insights into the world 
of newspaper publishing. Jeh 
Johnson, a renowned architect, 
showed slides of buildings he 
designed and described some of 
the criteria he uses to create well¬ 
functioning structures. Nick 
Wolfson, class valedictorian, 
talked about a book he recently 
finished that discusses the racism 
issues raised by Huck Finn. 

Nick's book will be available 
within the next few months on 
Amazon.com or directly from 
Xlibris (www.xlibris.com). 

The last major event of our 
reunion weekend was a dinner 
under a tent on campus. Even a 
heavy downpour couldn't damp- 
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Traveling Wave Tubes, Google me 
under the Gerchberg-Saxton Algo¬ 
rithm. If Google doesn't work for 
you, try www.scirus.com." Now I 
know why I often consider myself 
a product of the 20th rather than 
the 21st century. 

I understand from Bemd 
Brecher that a great deal of infor¬ 
mation concerning our reunion 
will be forthcoming in the next 
issue of CCT. In the meantime, 
please stay well and be of good 
spirit. Please let us hear from you! 


en the exuberance and enthusi¬ 
asm of the evening. Our guest 
speaker was the Dean of the Col¬ 
lege, Austin Quigley. 

To sum up, every event during 
our 50th reunion had memorable 
moments. Every cocktail party, 
lunch and dinner went off without 
a hitch. Classmates told me again 
and again, "This was great!" 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


Members of our class continue to 
let us know of such a wide variety 
of life experiences that I am con¬ 
stantly delighted and amazed 
when I hear from them. They give 
new meaning to the term diversity. 
Burton Cooper spent the majority 
of his career as a professor of philo¬ 
sophical theology at Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary and retired 
five years ago. He lives in the hills 
of Vermont in an old farmhouse, 
where, in addition to building old 
stone walls and thinning the thick 
woods surrounding his home (Burt, 
you should get together with Bob 
Viarengo, who is engaged in simi¬ 
lar pursuits in Massachusetts), he is 
adding to his publications a book. 
Claiming Theology in the Pulpit, 
which will be published in October. 

Saul Turteltaub just sold his sec¬ 
ond book. The Sibling Thing (Tallfel- 
low Press, due October 2003), 
which is about his two grandchil¬ 
dren. His first book. The Grandfather 
Thing (Tallfellow Press, 1999) is in 
its third printing. Saul points out 
that they print his books "one book 
at a time." Stan Swersky is retired 
and lives in Florida with his wife of 
more than 40 years, Louise. Joel 
Pomerantz lives in the same devel¬ 
opment as Stan, and they see each 
other regularly. 

David Bardin is a retired 
member of his Washington, D.C., 
law firm and spends most of his 
time on community work as a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the D.C. Water and Sewer 
Authority as well as a member of 
the Building Code Advisory 


Committee and other civic 
groups. David was named by 
Washington, D.C.'s mayor a 
"Champion of the Anacostia 
River." David and his wife, Livia, 
have four children and four 
grandchildren. David wants to set 
the record straight, as in the last 
Columbia alumni directory he 
was "endowed" with eight chil¬ 
dren and no grands. Please for¬ 
give my lack of modesty when I 
can announce the birth of my 
ninth grandchild. It has been my 
experience that the old jokes con¬ 
cerning the relative pleasures of 
grandchildren being lots easier 
than raising four (in my case) 
wonderful children are true. 

It's always a treat to hear from 
classmates who have been silent 
for many years and are respond¬ 
ing to my plea to "Please let us 
hear from you." A case in point is 
a wonderful note from Ralph 
Gerchberg, who was part of the 
3/2 program at the College and 
the Engineering School. Ralph 
received his B.A. and BSCE (1955) 
degrees, then decided to try his 
wings (literally) and flew to L.A. 
and became a North American 
engineer working on stresses on 
Super Sabre jets. He then became 
interested in mathematics. He 
enrolled at UC Berkeley as a 
graduate student (electromagnet¬ 
ic theory), where he received a 
master's followed by an EE 
degree from Stanford, a Ph.D. 
from Kansas and a special fellow¬ 
ship from NIH at Cambridge 
University. 

Ralph married "a sweet 
farmer's daughter from Califor¬ 
nia," who has undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to his being in the best 
sense a true Columbia renaissance 
man by becoming a serious week¬ 
end farmer in Columbia County 
(where else?), about 100 miles 
north of NYC, where they grow 
soybeans and alfalfa. Ralph 
writes, "For those who might be 
interested in the solution to the 
inverse phase problem of the 
Fourier Transform, or for those 
looking for a simple method to 
achieve super resolution in 
images, or for those looking for 
ways to build high efficiency 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jimo.com 


The new school on 110th Street and 
Broadway, which has been a topic 
of conversation during the past 
couple of years, is ready to open. A 
large supermarket will cover the 
ground floor, and the building also 
will be used as residence for 
Columbia's faculty. This may be 
one of the few times a project has 
finished ahead of schedule. 

Can you imagine having a nice, 
quiet, candlelight dinner in the 
newly renovated lobby of Hamil¬ 
ton Flail? Well, that's what the 
Class of '68 did to celebrate its 
25th reunion in May. What would 
Dean McKnight have thought? 

With space at a premium, the 
University has made arrange¬ 
ments to use areas around the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
for various key undertakings nec¬ 
essary to the growth of the Uni¬ 
versity. The cathedral is one of 
the most often visited spots by 
tourists in Upper Manhattan. 

The celebration of Columbia's 
250th anniversary will kick off 
October 16 with several sym¬ 
posia followed by a big Home¬ 
coming weekend, special alumni 
functions, a football game, vol¬ 
leyball and field hockey matches 
and a concert on South Field. The 
excitement will continue 
throughout 2004, ending on 
October 1-3, 2004. There will be 
tons of memorabilia, a film by 
Ric Bums '78, a book. Stand, 
Columbia, and more. [Editor's note: 
Please see article and calendar of 
events on pages 6-7.] 

As we approach the 50th 
(about 20 months to go), our 
classmates have become more 
and more effusive in what they 
have been doing with their lives. 
Donn Coffee continues his 
marathon journey from New York 
to Los Angeles to London. In his 
spare time, Donn has been put¬ 
ting forth a tremendous effort 
along with Larry Balfus and Don 
Laufer in getting the class's fund 
participation to more than 45 per¬ 
cent (one of the highest of all 
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classes). While in London, Donn 
was hoping to see Bill Weinstein, 
who is Oxford Professor of Inter¬ 
national Business at Henley Man¬ 
agement College. Out in Berkeley, 
Harry Scheiber was named the 
Cassel Lecturer for 2003 by the 
law faculty of Stockholm Univer¬ 
sity and also has served as expert 
consultant to the Pew Oceans 
Commission. Harry has the 50th 
on his calendar, "an immovable 
and inviolable commitment." 

Still out in California, A1 
Ginepra reminds us that Paul 
Zimmerman (Dr. Z, as he is 
known in the sports world) was 
honored at the 40th anniversary 
of the Old Blue Rugby Club as 
one of its founders. Paul makes 
his home in New Jersey. We 
heard from Elliott Manning, who 
lives in Miami and teaches at the 
University of Miami School of 
Law. Elliott is kept busy by teach¬ 
ing and watching his grandchil¬ 
dren get bigger. Will they be 
applying to Columbia, Elliott? 

Sue and Tony Blandi have 
moved to new digs in New Smyr¬ 
na Beach, Fla. The invitation to 
the housewarming must have got¬ 
ten lost in the mail. I wonder if 
Elliott made the list. 

One of Don Laufer's recent 
contacts was Charles Krupin, 
who lives and practices law in 
Boca Raton. Did you know that 
Charles did some bullfighting 
right after graduation? Dan De 
Palma is a professor at Shepherd 
College and lives with his family 
in Charles Town, W.Va. Further 
north, in Wilmington, Del., is our 
senior counsel, Abbott Leban, 
who plies his trade for Grant & 
Eisenhofer. Abbott has almost 
completely recovered from the 
surgery that he had a couple of 
months ago. 

Living out in Centereach, Long 
Island, is Geysa Sarkany, who 
recently was in touch with Alfred 
Gollomp (a Navy ROTC buddy), 
living in Brooklyn and playing 
tennis in the Hamptons; Jim 
Gherardi (a swimming team 
compatriot), living on Long 
Island; Jim Amlicke, residing in 
Bluffton, S.C.; Ed Ettinger (anoth¬ 
er swimmer), in North Palm 
Beach; and Ted Dutko of Silver 
Spring, Md. As Geysa said in his 
e-mail: "It's been a long, strange 
trip we have been on ... [we] 
could use another 50." 

There was a mini-reunion of 
sorts, held at the West End a rela¬ 
tively short time ago, with Colum¬ 
bia Baseball Hall of Famers John 
Naley from Edison, N.J.; Tom 
Brennan from Island Park, N.Y.; 
Ron McPhee from Somers, N.Y.; 
Jack Freeman from Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. (president of Acc- 
umet); and Charlie Brown '56 
from Paramus, N.J., in attendance 


(along with your devoted 
reporter). The stories keep getting 
better and better over the years. 

Another classmate was hon¬ 
ored mid-year. Herb Cohen, 
director of the Children's Evacu¬ 
ation and Rehabilitation Center 
and professor of pediatrics at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine, was named the first Ruth L. 
Gottesman Professor of Pedi¬ 
atrics. Gottesman is a trustee of 
Teachers College. Herb's good 
friend and opera aficionado. Bill 
Epstein, practices law at Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche. Bill and his wife 
live in Suffem, N.Y. Another Suf- 
femite is Marty Dubner, whose 
specialty is obstetrics and gyne¬ 
cology. We wonder if Bill and 
Marty ever rim into each other in 
town. We're sure they'll spend 
some quality time at the 50th. 

Gerry Pomper writes from 
New Jersey that he will soon pub¬ 
lish, with Yale University Press, 
his study of Ordinary Heroes and 
American Democracy. The work 
features portraits of "ordinary" 
men and women who worked 
through U.S. political institutions 
to resolve crises in our history. 
Gerry teaches political science at 
Rutgers. From Brooklyn, Don 
Marcus is ecstatic about his new 
granddaughter, Montana, almost 
a year old. 

One of the reasons for the suc¬ 
cess of the Third Annual Seixas 
Award Dinner, held during the 
spring at the Kraft Center, was the 
effort of Allen Hyman, who 
"worked the room" (as they say) 
to get people to attend. A high¬ 
light of the event was a special 
presentation made to the family of 
the late A1 Lemer for his dedica¬ 
tion and commitment to the Kraft 
Center and the Columbia Com¬ 
munity (and our class). 

My dear and loquacious mem¬ 
bers of the Class of '55: Always 
look at the bright side. Watch your 
diets. Take your naps. E-mail a 
classmate or three. A little yoga 
now and then might not be too 
bad. Remember, the good guys are 
winning. Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


One day, I will succeed in finding 
a cooler place to spend July and 
August. First, I need to find the 
right woman. This is a much 
more difficult endeavor than I 
ever imagined. It is hard to 
believe that Libby is gone almost 
six years — what a terrible loss. 

At the last class lunch, we 
moved to the 21 Club and man¬ 
aged to get a round table. I 


enjoyed it, as did Steve Easton, 
but several guys, including Bob 
Siroty, Buzz Paaswell and Peter 
Klein, suggested moving back to 
the Columbia/Princeton Club, 
and I will heed their opinions. It 
was a pleasure to see a new face, 
Marty Mayer, who I hope will 
keep attending. We discussed our 
upcoming 50th reunion, and the 
consensus was to do it on campus 
during the now-expanded four- 
day weekend but to keep the 
option of doing one night else¬ 
where in NYC. I fondly remember 
dancing on the St. Regis roof at a 
much earlier reunion. I am still 
waiting for input about 50th 
reunion hats for the men and 
women, as I observed at Dart¬ 
mouth and liked so much. 

Ron Kapon discussed various 
wine and dinner events, and they 
sound interesting and worth a try. 

If you are interested in joining us — 
it is great fun — contact my com¬ 
munication chief, Larry Gitten, at 
(732) 643-0013 to get your name on 
his e-mail list. Lew Hemmerdinger 
missed lunch, as he was in Virginia 
helping to care for two new grand¬ 
children. Mark Novick missed, too, 
as his mother-in-law needed heart 
surgery. She did well. Mike Spett 
went to Horida to check on an 
aging parent. We all are assuming 
responsibility for four generations, 
to some degree. Coincidentally, my 
mother's 90th birthday party in the 
Berkshires, attended by four gener¬ 
ations of family from all over the 
country, was a great event. 

Kirby Warren retired after 50 
years of Columbia and wishes us 
all well. It is shocking, but we 
arrived at Columbia in 1952 not 
sure which end was up. Most of 
us are still trying to figure it out. I 
spoke with Lenny Wolfe, and his 
wife, Ruth, is doing well. He is 
working less, and they are travel¬ 
ing more. Don Morris had asked 
me about them, and I am sure 
many others are interested, as they 
are a fine couple. We planned to 
get together this summer for din¬ 
ner — he promises me the Yale 
Club, where the food is superb. 
Danny Link and Elinor are can¬ 
vassing the hills to find women to 
introduce me to — thanks. 

So gentlemen and women (my 
daughters say that ladies is out), 
here's hoping you had a great 
summer, to be followed by a bet¬ 
ter fall, health, happiness, some 
wealth, self-sufficient children 
and outstanding grandchildren. 

So keep in touch: (212) 712-2369, 
fax (212) 875-0955, and if desper¬ 
ate, oldocal@aol.com, and let me 
hear your reunion opinions. The 
50th is a biggie, and we want you 
as part of our planning committee 
with sometimes Second Ave. Deli 
food as inducement. 

Love to all. 


Herman Levy 
7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 
22043-2931 
hdlleditor@aol.com 

Gary Angleberger "retired as [an] 
active minister of Presbyterian 
Church (USA) in 2000. Since that 
time, I have served as interim pas¬ 
tor of three churches in the Berea- 
Butler Presbytery, northwest of 
Pittsburgh." He is disappointed 
not to have attended our 45th 
reunion last spring; he looks for¬ 
ward to our 50th. Gary has visited 
with Ed Heiser. He has "occasion¬ 
al contact with Claude Benham 
([his] double-play partner on the 
Columbia baseball team) and Mai 
Gimse, retired professor at St. 

Olaf College, Northfield, Minn." 

Peter Anker is a retired securi¬ 
ty analyst (metals and mining), 
director of equity research and 
money manager. He and his wife, 
Billie, have two sons, Philip and 
Kent, and three grandchildren. 
Peter's hobbies are reading, 
woodworking, tennis and skiing. 
A1 Anton is a partner in Carl H. 
Pforzheimer & Co.; he is head of 
research and an oil industry ana¬ 
lyst. He and his wife, Sara (Lem- 
bcke) '58 Barnard, have a daugh¬ 
ter, Claire; two sons, Christopher 
and Thomas; and seven grand¬ 
children. Al's hobbies are reading 
(history, politics, cosmology), lis¬ 
tening to music (Bach, Mozart 
and Thelonious Monk), travel (his 
job takes him to "interesting 
places") and exercise (jogging, 
walking, rowing machine, etc.). 

George Atkinson's first 
grandchild, Jordan Coby Clark 
Hernandez, was born on August 
3, 2002. George, who lives in 
Houston, remains "director of the 
Houston Galveston Program of 
Perkins School of Theology 
[Southern Methodist University], 
based in Dallas." Jim Barker, 

(203) 977-8911, is a founding 
member of Temple, Barker & 
Sloan, a consulting firm. He is 
chairman and CEO of Moore 
McCormack Resources, co-owner 
of Mormac Marine Group, Moran 
Towing, and Interlake Steamship, 
and a director of Verizon and 
Brinks Companies. He and his 
wife, Kaye, have a daughter, 
Karen, and two sons, James and 
Mark. His hobbies are sailing, 
tennis and golf. He is a past 
chairman of Stamford Hospital. 

Dale Ensor retired after practic¬ 
ing urologic surgery for 30 years 
in Charlotte, N.C. He lives in 
Lake Norman, just north of Char¬ 
lotte, with his wife, Leah. He 
enjoys golf, boating and travel. He 
and Leah have three children and 
seven grandchildren. Robert 
Flescher (West Hartford, Conn.) 
reports: "In the last year, I have 
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lightened my work load consider¬ 
ably. I've resigned as chief of gas¬ 
troenterology at Hartford Hospi¬ 
tal and, in my practice. I've cut 
back to [three] days a week with 
no night or weekend call. The 
new schedule suits me just fine. 
Both children are finally out of 
school, with Andrew a college 
professor in California and Ellen 
in medical training in Boston." 

Sal Franchino (515 Golf Links 
Dr., Bridgewater, NJ 08807; (908) 
526-5996; pasa246@optonline.net) 
has retired from his law practice. 
He and his wife, Pat, have two 
daughters, Katherine and Eliza¬ 
beth. Sal resumed playing jazz 
saxophone, which helped pay his 
way through the College, per¬ 
forming with jazz ensembles and 
a '40s-style big band in central N.J. 
He is a contributing writer to a 
psychic entertainers association's 
newsletter. Sal is the main caregiv¬ 
er to his 93-year-old parents. 

Paul Frommer's e-mail address 
has changed to frommerclu@ 
comcast.net. 

David Kinne (212) 644-9395, 
kathkin@aol.com is a retired 
breast surgeon and the David V. 
Habif Emeritus Professor of 
Surgery at Columbia Presbyter¬ 
ian Medical Center. He and his 
wife, Kathleen, have a daughter, 
Lisa; two sons, Jonathan and 
James; and a home in Vermont as 
well as in NYC. David's hobby is 
golf. He is training as a tour 
guide at the Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um of Art and is a board member 
of the Morris-Jumel Mansion. 


and New Orleans each year. 

I attended the graduations of 
my nephew, Paul, and Paul's wife, 
Maryah. Paul received an M.A. in 
school administration (secondary) 
from Western Washington Univer¬ 
sity, Bellingham, Wash., and 
Maryah received a Ph.D. in social 
welfare from the University of 
Washington, Seattle. My niece, 
Miranda, received a Ph.D. in geol¬ 
ogy from Columbia in 1995. My 
younger nephew, Jonathan, is a 
Ph.D. candidate in environmental 
engineering at Berkeley. 

Michael Lipper's updated 
address and telephone number 
are 85 Hobart Ave., Summit NJ 
07090; (908) 522-1248. Bob 
Lipsyte's updated address and 
phone are 128 E. 16th St., New 
York, NY 10003; (212) 777-3448. 

He has a daughter, Susannah 
Orrick (a lawyer) and a son, Sam 
(a novelist, whose latest work is 
Home Land). Neil McLellan is an 
adjunct professor at Nassau Com¬ 
munity College. He retired as 
head of the English department in 
the Valley Stream schools. He and 
his wife, Doris, have two married 
daughters, Diane and Jeanne, and 
spend three to four months of the 
year in Ft. Myers Beach, Fla. 

Neil's hobbies are bird photogra¬ 
phy, golf and baseball spring 
training games. 

From James Mills: "[I] worked 
for Kodak for years, including 
several senior management posi¬ 
tions in IT, manufacturing, materi¬ 
al management and international. 
[I was] president of two sub- 


Ron Kushner '57 retired two years ago as exec¬ 
utive director of the Advanced Center for Psy¬ 
chotherapy. now, he works at developing his 
skills as a jazz pianist. 


Bob Klipstein practices law full¬ 
time as a partner in Ballon, Stoll, 
Bader & Nadler, 1450 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10008; (212) 575- 
7900. He has been an attorney 
since 1960 (except for two tours 
of duty in the Army), specializ¬ 
ing in trusts and estates, estate 
planning, wills and taxation. He 
has sung with and been a mem¬ 
ber of the University Glee Club 
of NYC since 1979. Bob has trav¬ 
eled extensively in the U.S., 
Europe, and Asia. 

Ron Kushner's updated tele¬ 
phone number and e-mail address 
are (718) 335-9842 and rk469@ 
columbia.edu. He retired two 
years ago as executive director of 
the Advanced Center for Psy¬ 
chotherapy. He is "working at 
developing [his] skills as a jazz 
pianist and playing a lot of 
music." Ron tries to visit Paris 


sidiary companies and was the 
first outside board member of any 
Japanese camera manufacturer. 
For 10 years, I have had my own 
consulting business, specializing 
in international business relation¬ 
ships. I hope to retire in a year or 
two. I lived in Toronto for a year 
and [in] Japan for six years. I have 
been active in community charity 
and hospice organizations. [I am] 
married with three children." 

Tony Vlahides's updated tele¬ 
phone number is (973) 744-6955. 
He and his wife, Norma, have 
two daughters (Chrysanthe Long- 
nan and Alexa Tarby) and four 
grandchildren. Tony is an interna¬ 
tional marketing consultant. He 
travels for business in Europe, the 
Far East, the Middle East and 
Latin America. 

Ed Weinstein reports: "Our 
fourth and last class lunch for this 


season was held June 10 at The 
University Club in NYC. We will 
resume on September 9. Attend¬ 
ing this luncheon were A1 Anton, 
Marty Fisher, Sal Franchino, 
Steve Fybish, Dave Kinne, Ron 
Kushner, Neil McClellan, Paul 
Zola and myself. All had attended 
one or more of our earlier lunch¬ 
es. Having this opportunity to get 
together with no agenda has 
turned out to be a great diversion. 
The conversation is continuous on 
varied subjects. We all thank 
Marty for having this idea and 
organizing the effort through the 
Alumni Office. We hope others 
from '57 will join us in the fall to 
expand our group. Steve showed 
up with reprints from the New 
York Post, May 27,2003, in which 
he had been quoted about the 
rainy, cold weather in NYC dur¬ 
ing May. He is now styled as 
'Manhattan weather historian.' " 
Paul Zola's new phone is (212) 
595-5297 and his e-mail is ugcny@ 
aol.com. He and his wife, Dianne, 
have a summer home on Shelter 
Island. He has two sons, Erik and 
Adam, and two stepsons, Dan 
and Brian. Paul practiced law 
from 1960-73. He has since been a 
clinical psychologist and is on the 
faculty at Mt. Sinai Medical 
School. He has been a member of 
the University Glee Club for 27 
years and "an inveterate course 
taker" at Columbia and Juilliard. 
He is a docent at the New York 
City and Metropolitan operas. His 
hobbies are squash, tennis and 
"liberal causes." Paul says that he 
likes "the new cohesion of our 
class since the 45th reunion. Wel¬ 
come to all our other classmates 
for our monthly lunches." 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 


The good times rolled at '58's 45th 
reunion. Turnout has increased 
during the past few reunions, and 
classmates, wives and guests 
seemed to enjoy all of the events 
— a tribute to the efforts of the 
Class Committee. 

The weekend began on Thurs¬ 
day night with a dinner at the 
home of Clara and David Lon¬ 
doner, followed on Friday 
evening by a cocktail party host¬ 
ed by Linda and Ted Lynn, pre¬ 
ceding dinner at II Valentino. 

The entertainment at dinner fea¬ 
tured a musical group, accompa¬ 
nied by the singing of Ted 
Story's wife, Cynthia. 

Undaunted when beautiful 
spring weather gave way to a 
rainy Saturday, many classmates 
gathered in Lemer Hall (on the site 
of Ferris Booth) to hear a talk by 


Ric Bums '78. Ric's series on the 
history of New York City appeared 
on public television a few of years 
ago, and he shared some insights 
on the final episode [Editor's note: 
See page 12.], which concludes 
with the aftermath of 9-11. 

The class lunch featured a fast- 
paced, fascinating talk by astrono¬ 
my Professor David Helfand on 
"Superman's view of the uni¬ 
verse," using today's x-ray tele¬ 
scopes, and was followed by an 
open forum on the (mostly) joys 
of retirement. Our class activities 
concluded with a cocktail party 
and dinner at Casa Italiana. Alto¬ 
gether, it was a very satisfying 
weekend, and we hope to see 
even more of you at the 50th! 

Those in attendance (based on 
the official list, so let us know if 
we missed anybody) included 
Martha and Morris Amitay, Ernie 
Brod and Ruthie Keller, Marcia 
and Rick Brous, Ira Carlin, Stan¬ 
ley Coen and Ruth Imber, Joan 
and Peter Cohn, Sheldon 
Cousin, Carol and Jere Cum¬ 
mins, Evelyn and David 
Damstra, Carol and Barry Dick¬ 
man, Eileen and Joe Dorinson, 
George Ehrenhaft, Dan Fernan¬ 
dez, Audrey and Harvey Feuer- 
stein, Marshall Front, Bob Furey, 
Stan Goldsmith, Jan and Paul 
Gomperz, Elliot Gross and 
Sheilah Rae, Peter Gruenberger 
and Carin Lamm, Jean and Peter 
Guthery, Ed Halperin, Mort 
Halperin and Carol Pitchersky, 
Susan and Larry Harris, Monica 
and Bob Hartman, Harold Herb- 
st, Malka and Paul Berman, Bert 
Hirschhom, Stuart Huntington, 
Carol and George Jochnowitz, 
Steve Jonas and Chezna New¬ 
man, Margery and Maurice Katz, 
Jerry Keusch, Karen and Steve 
Klatsky, Lou Klein, Leah and 
Henry Kurtz, Helga and Mel 
Lechner, Amy and Joel Levine, 
Anne and Bob Levine, Walt 
Lipow, Linda and Ted Lynn, 

Herb Machleder, Dave Marcus 
and Sally Bums, Larry Margolies, 
Howard Marshall and Florenta 
Caprer, Harriet and Irv Michlin, 
Spencer Miller, Dorothy and Bill 
Morrill, Toby and Bemie Nuss- 
baum, Anita and Howard Orlin, 
Judith and Dick Pataki, Keith 
Perry, Laura and Howard Pre- 
sant, Judy and Shelly Raab, Art 
Radin and Miriam Katowitz, 
Linda and Sid Rosdeitcher, 
Andrea and David Rosen, Bar¬ 
bara and John Rothschild, Diane 
and Asher Rubin, Betty and 
Irwin Sharkey, Eleanor and Art 
Siegel, Betsy and Ralph 
Stephens, Fran and George 
Stem, Cynthia and Ted Story, 
Ruth and Bob Waldbaum, Dick 
Waldman, Joan and Mark Weiss, 
and Myma and Marty Zelin. 
Great to see all of you. 
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The virtual prize for those trav¬ 
eling the longest distance to 
attend goes to Karen and Steve 
Klatsky, who came from Switzer¬ 
land, and Dick Waldman, who 
came from Ireland. 

Congratulations to Ernie 
Holsendolph on joining the edi¬ 
torial page of the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution to write about busi¬ 
ness and economic issues. Ernie 
has been a business columnist for 
the newspaper since 1991. He 
previously had written for For¬ 
tune and the business section of 
The New York Times and been 
business editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

And also to the versatile Steve 
Jonas, who has been named edi¬ 
tor-in-chief of the American Medical 
Athletic Association Journal, which 
is affiliated with the American 
Running Association. The maga¬ 
zine's readers include doctors who 
practice sports medicine and allied 
fields. Steve is a professor of pre¬ 
ventive medicine at SUNY Stony 
Brook as well as an author, triath¬ 
lete and ski instructor. 

Stan Meyers' son, Brendan (15), 
is ranked No. 1 in cadet (under 17) 
and junior (under 20) men's foil, 
and was a member of the U.S. 
National fencing team that com¬ 
peted in the Junior and Cadet 
World Championships in Sicily. 
Stan's daughter, Adara, a junior at 
Marymount Manhattan, has been 
appointed co-editor of the school 
paper. Can Spectator be next? 

The prolific Joe Dorinson, '58's 
own "Teddy Ballgame," passed 
along some of his recent publica¬ 
tions. He wrote a chapter for a 
book. The Brooklyn Film (McFar¬ 
land & Co., 2003), edited by John 
B. Manbeck and Robert Singer, 
with a foreword by Pete Hamill. 
Joe's contribution was "A Life 
Worth Living: The Jackie Robin¬ 
son Biopic." For The Cooperstown 
Symposium on Baseball and Ameri¬ 
can Culture (McFarland & Co., 
2002), edited by William M. Sim¬ 
mons, Joe wrote "Blacks in Base¬ 
ball: Up From Neglect to Center 
Stage." And for The Scribner Ency¬ 
clopedia of American Lives (Charles 
Scribners Sons/Thompson & 


Gale, 2004), of which Columbia's 
Professor Kenneth T. Jackson is 
editor-in-chief, Joe provided the 
entries on Lenny Bruce, Jerry 
Lewis and, of course, Jackie 
Robinson. Joe also lectured at a 
screening of the documentary The 
Life and Times of Flank Greenberg, 
presented by the Jewish Heritage 
Committee of the United Federa¬ 
tion of Teachers and the Educa¬ 
tors Chapter of the Jewish Labor 
Committee to honor the former 
Detroit Tiger slugger. 

The class lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd Street ($31 per person). You 
can let Art Radin know if you 
plan to attend up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 
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Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


millerJbennett@yahoo.com 


Each issue, I find myself apologiz¬ 
ing for editorial omissions and/or 
simple senior moments that end 
up in hard copy. So, let me get the 
latest one, from the July issue, out 
of the way. In a note about Rior- 
dan Roett, I left the impression 
that it was my student who was 
leading an international program 
on whose board Riordan sits. It is 
Riordan's former student, of 
course, who heads the program. 
Anyone who knows me knows 
that this physicist's statements 
about a student of mine initiating 
an international program in Brazil 
is about as foolish as it gets! I sim¬ 
ply forgot to appropriately edit 
the text that was sent to me. Sorry, 
Riordan; and sorry to the rest of 
you. I will keep trying to get 
things straight. 

Nonetheless, gracious as 
always, Riordan accepted my 
invitation to join Steve Trachten¬ 
berg and me for lunch early this 
summer in Washington, D.C. We 
had a great time sharing reminis¬ 
cences of college days and mutu¬ 
al acquaintances. We met in the 


only restaurant in D.C. that 
requires a jacket and tie for lunch. 
I was hard-pressed to meet the 
demand. I only have one tie left. 
Steve picked the restaurant. 

(Steve, I couldn't resist.) Along 
with his many other awards, 

Steve recently was honored by 
the Sabin Vaccine Institute. He 
received its Humanitarian Award 
for "navigating the rise of 
[George Washington University] 
to ... heights where a lesser figure 
would have become overpowered 
by the politics and peculiarities 
[in Washington, D.C.] that can 
impede progress ..." 

Riordan is the Sarita and Don 
Johnston Professor of Political Sci¬ 
ence and director of the Western 
Hemisphere Program at the Johns 
Hopkins Paul H. Nitze School of 
Advanced International Studies in 
Washington, D.C. From 1983-95, 
he served as a consultant to Chase 
Manhattan Bank in various capac¬ 
ities. Since 1999, he has served as 
a consultant to the National Intel¬ 
ligence Council of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Riordan is a 
member of the board of directors 
of 11 closed-end funds in New 
York, including Salomon Brothers 
Global Partners Income Fund, the 
Worldwide Income Fund, 2008 
Worldwide Dollar Government 
Term Trust, the Emerging Markets 
Floating Rate Fund and the Latin 
American Investment Fund, at 
Credit Suisse Asset Management. 
He is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York 
and is a former national president 
of the Latin American Studies 
Association. In 2001, the president 
of Brazil named him to the Order 
of Rio Branco with the rank of 
commander. Riordan is the 
author, co-author or editor of 
eight books and innumerable 
other publications. 

Meanwhile, David Rosand, 
Meyer Schapiro Professor of Art 
History, reports that he feels as if 
he has never left Columbia, 
except for a one-year stint as a 
Radcliffe husband and various 
years and summers spent work¬ 
ing in Venice. Looking back, he 
takes great satisfaction in his con¬ 
tinuing involvement with the Col¬ 
lege, especially teaching art 
humanities and in having chaired 
the committee that (finally) estab¬ 
lished major programs in the cre¬ 
ative arts. Close readers of CCT 
will recall that his two latest 
books were Myths of Venice: The 
Figuration of a State (University of 
North Carolina Press, 2001) and 
Drawing Acts: Studies in Graphic 
Expression and Representation 
(Cambridge University Press, 
2002). The Schoff Memorial Lec¬ 
tures he delivered at Columbia 
last October, "The Invention of 
Painting in America," are to be 


published by Columbia Universi¬ 
ty Press. David's wife, Ellen, is a 
music professor at Yale; they have 
two sons: Eric '95L, an attorney 
with the State Department 
assigned to our U.N. mission; and 
Jonathan '88, '94 P&S, a neurolo¬ 
gist at Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston and the father 
of Benjamin (5) and Oliver (2). 

From the very far west, Henry 
(Hank) Chapin reports that he 
retired in June from the University 
of Hawaii-West Oahu as professor 
of English literature. He is com¬ 
pleting a two-year term on the 
Manoa Neighborhood Board and 
running for a new term in a hotly- 
contested election. He enjoyed 
starring in Death of a Salesman in a 
recent community production. 

And from even farther than very 
far west — from Woollahra, New 
South Wales, Australia — we have 
this from Jim Levy: "Despite being 
engrossed in reading and research, 
principally about Argentina, I can¬ 
not escape the horrors elsewhere. 
Once upon a time, Australia was 
on the margins (but never unin¬ 
volved). No longer. May my two 
grandchildren escape. Where to?" 
Well said, Jim. I think we all are 
experiencing the same angst. 

After spending more than 40 
years at Columbia in a variety of 
positions with the College and the 
central administration, Harris 
Schwartz retired at the end of 
August. He leaves Columbia as 
executive directive of Lemer Hall, 
the center of undergraduate activi¬ 
ty on campus. He and his wife are 
selling their home in New Jersey 
and are moving to their house in 
Bucks County, Pa. Their new 
address is PO Box 518, Point Pleas¬ 
ant, PA 18950-0518. Harris has 
served our alma mater well and 
long. He deserves time to relax and 
reflect — perhaps he will write 
something about Columbia during 
the past four decades of momen¬ 
tous change. Good luck. Keep in 
touch. You have done '59 proud. 

Jay Brandstadter and I, with 
our spouses, attended a Columbia 
College Club of the Mid-Atlantic 
get-together at the end of June. A 
trip to Baltimore, a visit to the 
Babe Ruth Museum, a fascinating 
short talk by Professor Michael 
Seidel on the "home run" years — 
the Babe in '27 vs. Maris in '61 vs. 
McGwire and Sosa in '98 vs. 
Bonds in '02 — lunch, a good but 
losing effort by the Orioles against 
the Phillies at Camden Yards and 
dinner made for a full day. The 
club did a fine job, and we look 
forward to other such events. 

Hope you had a pleasant, 
relaxing, productive summer. 
Look forward to hearing from 
you at your pleasure, or as anoth¬ 
er Texan once said, "God willing 
and the creek don't rise." 
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Robert A. Machleder 

124 W. 60th St., #34M 
New York, NY 10023 


rmachleder@aol.com 


The increase in CCT's publishing 
schedule may have contributed to 
an illusion that the sharp edge of 
mortality has been cleaving our 
class roster at an unsparing and 
accelerated pace. For in each of 
the past several issues, our col¬ 
umn has reported the passing of 
classmates. And so it is that we 
note with sadness and regret 
another loss. John Coveney died 
on December 27, 2002. To John's 
wife and family, the class extends 
its deepest sympathies. 

It appears that Maine has cap¬ 
tured the fancy of several class¬ 
mates as the ideal site for retire¬ 
ment. Word comes from Frederick 
Johnson that he and wife, Deanie, 
are happily ensconced in what 
had been their summer home on 
the beach in Gloucester. Fred 
retired last year following a career 
as a sales and marketing executive 
with Lever Bros., HP, GNC and 
Cain's Foods. Fred and Deanie cel¬ 
ebrated their 40th wedding 
anniversary in July. Their daugh¬ 
ter, Pam, lives in Short Hills, N.J., 
where she is active in town and 
school events and in raising sons 
Michael and A.J. Daughter 
Stephanie lives in Smoke Rise, 

N.J., and is on leave from her posi¬ 
tion as professor of English litera¬ 
ture, having recently given birth to 
son Nicholas. Son Freddy lives 
and works in St. Louis where he is 
a v.p. and director of ... At this 
point an ellipsis is required, as the 
copy of Fred's note had its last line 
quite neatly if inadvertently sev¬ 
ered from its body leaving a dan¬ 
gling genealogy and open ques¬ 
tions as to the identity of Freddy's 
employer and the existence of 
progeny. Fred, with apologies, if 
you will be so kind as to resubmit 
the last line directly to me I will be 
certain to finish the sentence in the 
next column. 

Michael Hein's daughter, 
Rebecca, and her friend, Travis, 
are the resident stewards of The 
Goodlife Center in Harborside, 
Maine. The center, the original 
farm of Scott and Helen Nearing, 
is dedicated to sustainable agricul¬ 
ture, cooperative living and peace. 
In an environment that uses no 
electricity and depends on wood- 
burning stoves, wonderful vegeta¬ 
bles are grown organically. Tours 
are conducted at die center daily 
during July and August and on 
Mondays and Thursdays through 
Sundays during the rest of the 
year from 1-5 p.m. Mike attests to 
the beauty of the area and recom¬ 
mends a visit to the farm. 

Rounding out our discussion of 
Maine, the first-Thursday-of-the- 


month class lunch moved from 
the Columbia Club to Portland, 
Maine, on August 7 in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that two of our 
regular attendees, David Farmer 
and Laurence Rubinstein, make 
Maine their residence in retire¬ 
ment. For this moveable feast, the 
clock stopped and Thursday and 
Friday merged to accommodate 
several other activities that David 
and Larry planned, including a 
visit to some of the fine arts muse¬ 
ums in the area. A report will 
appear in our November column. 

Have all the "Down-Easters" 
in the class been accounted for, 
or are there any that have yet to 
report in? 

Congratulations to Stephen 
Scheiber, who became a distin¬ 
guished life fellow of the Ameri¬ 
can Psychiatric Association in 
2002. Stephen is a co-editor of two 
professional works published and 
released in March and February, 
respectively: Core Competencies for 
Psychiatric Practice: What Clinicians 
Need to Know (A Report of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology) (APPI Press), and a 
companion volume, Core Compe¬ 
tencies for Neurologists: What Clini¬ 
cians Need to Know (Butterworth 
Heinemann Medical). 

Five years ago, Ira Jaffrey bid 
farewell to the East, and enlarging 
on the famous admonition to "Go 
west, young man" popularized by 
Horace Greeley, purchased a ranch 
in Basalt, Colo., where he pursues 
his second career in medicine. 
Upon graduating from medical 
school, Ira served on active duty 
with the Navy at the Naval Med¬ 
ical Research Institute, the Nation¬ 
al Naval Medical Center and the 
Naval Amphibious Base in Little 
Creek, Va. After completing his 
military service, he returned to 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York in 
1972 for medical and hematologi¬ 
cal training, joined the Mt. Sinai 
faculty and entered private prac¬ 
tice in Rockland County. In 1998, 
he closed his practice, resigned his 
positions as assistant clinical pro¬ 
fessor in the department of medi¬ 
cine at Mt. Sinai and an adjunct 
appointment at Columbia Presby¬ 
terian Medical Center, and with 
his wife, Sandi, moved to their 
ranch and a log home designed 
and built by their youngest son, 
Marc, a master of architecture and 
graduate of the University of Col¬ 
orado School of Architecture. 

"Sandi and I have two quarter 
horses and a painter in residence 
on the ranch," writes Ira, "as well 
as two golden retrievers and two 
cats. We share the property with 
mule deer, elk, mountain lions, 
black bears, golden eagles, 
jackrabbits and coyotes, to men¬ 
tion just some of the fauna avail¬ 
able in the Roaring Fork Valley. 


We occupy our free time with 
downhill and cross-country skiing 
in the winter, as well as snowshoe- 
ing, and fishing and gardening in 
the summer. Sandi is an accom¬ 
plished weaver, and with a six- 
foot loom is capable of producing 
works of great artistic talent." 

Marc's home being but 45 miles 
away, Ira and Sandi relish fre¬ 
quent time spent with grandchil¬ 
dren Alex (10), Nathan Reed (2) 
and newborn Adelaine Virginia. 
The Jaffreys' older son, Jonathan, 
lives in Los Angeles with his wife, 
Candice, and son, Theodore 
James. Jonathan is president of 
the Oakmont Corp. and CFO for 
the Keck Foundation. Ira re-estab¬ 
lished his practice in Colorado, is 
president of the Mt. Sopris Coun¬ 
ty Medical Society, is active in the 
Colorado State Medical Society 
and serves as an assistant clinical 
professor of medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado Health Sci¬ 
ences Center in Denver, teaching 
when time permits. He continues 
to add to an imposing list of pub¬ 
lished papers and looks forward 
to a second productive career in 
his new bucolic setting. 

Thomas Hamilton, a Staten 
Island resident, nature lover and 
reliable contributor to our class 
notes, forwards a bit of 
Columbiana that may be of gener¬ 
al interest. An article in the Staten 
Island Advance acknowledges the 
significant contributions of Dr. 
Samuel Akerly (Class of 1804) as 
the island's "first resident natural¬ 
ist." Akerly began reporting on 
the area's flora and fauna while 
stationed at Fort Tompkins as an 
Army surgeon during the war of 
1812 and continued reporting on 
his observations while residing at 
Oakland Farm from 1837 until his 
death in 1845. After Akerly's 
death, Oakland Farm was pur¬ 
chased by famous landscape 
designer Frederick Law Olmsted. 

The struggle for equal rights in 
America was one of the cultural 
dynamics that most influenced 
and shaped our generation. Suc¬ 
cesses achieved incrementally 
were set back time and again in 
the decades prior to our teens. 
With the Supreme Court ruling in 
Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, 
President Eisenhower's dispatch 
of troops to Little Rock, Ark., in 
1957 to ensure compliance with 
the high court ruling, the lunch 
counter sit-ins in Greensboro, 

N.C., in 1960, followed by the 
Freedom Rides of 1961 and the 
turbulent integration of the Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi in 1962, the 
struggle became "The Movement" 
— a potent, irresistible force. Civil 
rights captured our attention, 
informed our social conscience 
and engaged us in our earliest 
participation in political action. 


For many, it was a corridor, a pas¬ 
sage to future political involve¬ 
ment, social responsibility and 
adulthood. For Laughlin McDon¬ 
ald, it has been a life's work. But 
how that came to be was almost 
accidental rather than by design 
and determined "not by a Dama¬ 
scene Road experience but a com¬ 
bination of life experiences." 

Laughlin grew up in Winns- 
boro, S.C., a town with a popula¬ 
tion of 8,000, in the heart of the 
rural South. Blacks and whites 
lived in "extraordinary intimacy 
and institutional distance." Two 
black women raised him. As a 
teen, he worked in an ice house 
side by side with black men in 
their 50s, earning the same $25 a 
week. Laughlin pondered the 
impossibility of raising a family 
on that wage and coping with ill¬ 
ness and old age without health 
care or other benefits. His under¬ 
standing of the injustice of institu¬ 
tional separation was crystalliz¬ 
ing. The opportunity to seek to 
redress the injustice remained in 
the future. First, he faced the chal¬ 
lenge of experiencing the world 
through a wholly new prism. 

Columbia and New York City 
greeted Laughlin with a "culture 
shock of traumatic proportions." 
The accents, the pace, and the 
cluttered and claustrophobic 
urban environment took much 
getting used to. Adjustment came 
neither easily nor immediately. 

But adjustment came, and when it 
did, Laughlin found himself in an 
exciting place. He heard T.S. Eliot 
read poetry. He remembers, still 
with awe, the brilliant lectures of 
Lionel Trilling '25, Fred Dupee 
and Steven Marcus, among oth¬ 
ers. And there were thrilling 
opportunities to hear and make 
music. He sang with the Kings- 
men, the Glee Club, and the 
Barnard Gilbert & Sullivan Soci¬ 
ety for three years. He was a paid 
member of the St. Thomas Episco¬ 
pal Church choir. Arthur Rosen¬ 
baum taught him the guitar. 

Laughlin went to Yale Law 
School, and upon graduation 
joined real estate and resort devel¬ 
oper Sea Pines in Hilton Head, 

S.C. He remained for a year-and- 
a-half, then came to the realization 
that he was not meant to spend 
the rest of his life in the develop¬ 
ment of golf courses. He heard 
that a position was available in the 
southern regional office of the 
ACLU in Atlanta and "fell into the 
job." Chuck Morgan, the director, 
hired him in 1966 and Laughlin 
has been there since. He became 
director of that office in 1972 and 
is the director of the ACLU's Vot¬ 
ing Rights Project. 

The regional office is devoted 
exclusively to litigation and edu¬ 
cation. In a tenure of almost four 
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decades, Laughlin has had his 
share of celebrated cases, repre¬ 
senting Julian Bond when the 
Georgia legislature refused to 
seat Bond after his election victo¬ 
ry, ostensibly because of Bond's 
outspoken opposition to the Viet¬ 
nam War but almost unquestion¬ 
ably because of his race; repre¬ 
senting Muhammad Ali when Ali 
was still Cassius Clay; and repre¬ 
senting Dr. Howard Levy who 
was court-martialed for refusing 
to train Green Berets. But Laugh¬ 
lin marks the deepest imprint of 
his efforts in cases less celebrated 
but of lasting significance: battles 
that led to the desegregation of 
grand juries ("a major, major 
accomplishment"); challenging 
the at-large voting systems in 
close to 100 lawsuits brought in 
Georgia alone; challenging redis¬ 
tricting plans; and desegregating 
prisons. Now, his work takes him 
frequently to the West, represent¬ 
ing the rights of Indian tribal 
members. 

Laughlin has witnessed first¬ 
hand "a society in transformation, 
but one in which racism still is 
deeply incised in the psyche." 

With "no time to think about retir¬ 
ing," he would like to find more 
time to write and make music. He 
remains in touch with Art Rosen¬ 
baum, who teaches in the art 
department at the University of 
Georgia and is a highly regarded 
performer on the banjo, fiddle and 
guitar. Laughlin and Art are two- 
thirds of a trio that performs folk 
music in local cafes. Laughlin is 
determined to make a CD of bal¬ 
lads from Great Britain and the 
Piedmont region of the South. 

Laughlin has a son, Matthew, 
and daughter, Molly '90. His affini¬ 
ty for alma mater is demonstrated 
by his service as an Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee interviewer. 

A personal note: On April 27, 
Cheryl Hu and I became the 
proud parents of Ethan Hu Mach- 
leder. Ethan clocked in at 1:40 
a.m., tipping the scales at 7 lbs., 
13.8 oz., and stretching 21 inches 
from top to toe. Cheryl and I have 
been filled with delight watching 
this beautiful little fellow develop. 


Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 
m.hausig@verizon.net 

A class dinner is planned for Sat¬ 
urday, October 18, at II Valentino 
Restaurant after the Homecoming 
game vs. Penn. Cost is $75 per 
person. This is not a fundraiser. If 
you are interested in attending, 
please contact Tony Adler, 
awadler@amleasing.com, or Bill 
Binderman, wnbinderman@ 
msn.com or (215) 546-3738. There 
is seating for 150. 

After 20 years as director of 
the University of Rochester 
Counseling and Mental Health 
Service, Allan Schwartz will 
continue his affiliation there as 
senior staff psychologist at the 
medical school. He also is statis¬ 
tical editor for the Journal of 
American College Health, a mem¬ 
ber of the editorial board of the 
Journal of College Student Psy¬ 
chotherapy and an authority on 
the epidemiology of suicide 
among college and university 
students at U.S. institutions. 

David Michael Wilson is 
working with his son, Whitney, 
and daughter-in-law. Dawn, to 


Ed Pressman 
99ClentRd. 

Great Neck Plaza, NY 
11021 

cct@columbia.edu 


^ Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 
kadishs@ummhc.org 

As I sit to write a comprehensive 
report of our 40th reunion, I am 
awash in warm Columbia feel¬ 
ings. I also succeeded in fractur¬ 
ing my left tibia in a bicycle acci¬ 
dent a week following the 
reunion, so you can be sure that 
my warm feelings are blunted by 
soreness and discomfort. 

The reunion weekend was 
punctuated by the same constant 
rain we had been getting in the 
Northeast for six months. Howev¬ 
er, I will describe the three events I 
attended, which I believe were 
highlights and overcame the 
gloominess of the weather. 

Our distinguished classmate, 
Phil Satow, and his wife, Donna, 
hosted our class cocktail party 
Friday night in their fashionable 
SoHo apartment. We had elegant 
drinks, hors d'oeuvres and a 
musical ensemble that played 
and sang Rogers and Hart music. 
Dean Austin Quigley was there. 
Many of our reunion attendees 
came. Perhaps the most poignant 
moment came when Harvey 
Schneir read a touching reminis¬ 
cence of our departed classmate. 
Bob Krane. I know that his wife, 
Bambi, and son, Jonathan, felt 
honored. 

On Saturday afternoon, we 
participated in a Wellness Panel. 
This was ably organized by 
David Alpem, who co-anchors 


Herman Kane '61 has been principal owner 
since 1978 of a Manhattan public opinion 
research firm that specializes in higher educa¬ 
tion marketing. 


prepare his grandson, Nicholas 
Bruce ("Valentino"), born on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, for the Columbia class 
of 2025. 

Herman Kane has been princi¬ 
pal owner since 1978 of a public 
opinion research firm in Manhat¬ 
tan that specializes in higher 
education marketing. The Col¬ 
lege and other divisions of the 
University are among his clients. 
Herman's son, Jamie '97, 
received an M.D. in May from 
SUNY's downtown campus in 
Brooklyn. He began a residency 
at Yale in June. 


Newsweek's On Air, a weekly 
radio program. The leadoff pan¬ 
elist was Henry Black, professor 
and chairman of the department 
of preventive medicine at Rush- 
Presbyterian Medical Center in 
Chicago. He described the whys 
and wherefores of blood lipids, 
high blood pressure, statin drugs 
and cardiac risks for men in the 
60-plus years category. Your hum¬ 
ble correspondent followed, 
speaking as professor of radiation 
oncology at University of Massa¬ 
chusetts, discussing prostate can¬ 
cer diagnosis and treatment and 


especially the need for men in 
our age bracket to get regular 
PSA tests. Daniel Perl, neu¬ 
ropathologist at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York, discussed 
neurological issues: Alzheimer's, 
dementia and Parkinson's Dis¬ 
ease. Then we heard from Direc¬ 
tor of Columbia Health Services 
Jordan Friedman, who described 
the online, no-questions-asked 
interactive system called Ask 
Alice! (www.goaskalice. 
columbia.edu/). Phil Satow then 
related the poignant story of his 
son's suicide while a student at 
the University of Arizona, and his 
subsequent establishment of the 
Jed Foundation for the early 
intervention and prevention of 
student suicide (www.jedfounda- 
tion.org). The session closed as 
Daniel Perl reminded us of the 
quote on the mantel above the 
fireplace in John Jay Hall lounge: 
"Hold fast to the spirit of youth; 
let years to come do what they 
may." These words seemed most 
appropriate for our class, and 
well summarized the spirit of the 
Wellness Panel. 

The weekend came to a grand 
climax at the dinner in the Lotos 
Club on East 66th Street. An ele¬ 
gant cocktail party was held in a 
beautiful paneled library. This 
was followed by a delicious din¬ 
ner upstairs. Bruce Kaplan, who 
chaired the reunion committee, 
spoke briefly and presented 
Dean's pins to members of his 
committee, including Tom 
O'Connor, Paul Neshamkin, 
Robert Heller, Gary Rachelefsky, 
David Alpern, Bruce Kaplan, 
Donald Margolis, Phil Satow 
and me. Later that evening, there 
was a Starlight Reception on Low 
Plaza, but we did not attend, as at 
this advanced age, I have learned 
not to engage in excess. Awash as 
we were in those warm Columbia 
feelings, we packed it in after the 
dinner. 

Here are some post-reunion 
statistics which may be of inter¬ 
est: Approximately 51 alumni 
(and 46 guests) attended, but 
nearly 40 percent of our class con¬ 
tributed to our Class Fund, rais¬ 
ing $245,000 for the College. We 
also raised $436,000 for the Uni¬ 
versity. In my view, not too shab¬ 
by for the class described as the 
"First Crop of War Babies." 

In the next column, I will relate 
some updates on classmates who 
attended the reunion. As an exam¬ 
ple, the most dramatic story was 
Walter Stein's report of being 
pulled from the collapsing World 
Trade Center on 9-11 and his sub¬ 
sequent extensive reconstructive 
surgery, which made him entirely 
fit so that he could attend the 
milestone event. Please send me 
your stories. 
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REUNION JUNE 3-6, 2004 

Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
nao5@columbia.edu 

Next year, the University cele¬ 
brates its 250th birthday. By a 
happy coincidence, we have our 
40th class reunion. The reunion 
weekend will be June 3-6,2004. 
Mark it on your calendars now. 
We are part of the history of one 
of the world's great centers of 
learning and research. Let's cele¬ 
brate both milestones. 

What would you like to see or 
do at the reunion? E-mail your 
ideas to me, and I will forward 
them to the Alumni Office, which 
puts the events together. Or, you 
can join the E-Community and 
post your suggestions on the 
Class of 1964 discussion board: 
https: / / alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom/. 

In July, an informal group met 
to begin planning for the reunion. 
Hosts were Steve Solomon and 
Ira Roxland, who practice law at 
the same New York City law firm. 
Attendees were Dave Levin, who 
is in his fourth or fifth career, now 
teaching math at a New York City 
high school; Michael Kashman, 
who is at Lebenthal & Co. in New 
York City; Bruce Hyman, a New 
York ophthalmologist; Nick 
Rudd, a business consultant; Gil 
Kahn, a political science profes¬ 
sor; and, by speakerphone from 
Boston, David Victor. 

One way to begin celebrating 
is to attend Homecoming on Sat¬ 
urday, October 18 (Columbia vs. 
Penn). Come early so we can 
lunch together. 

Two classmates have children 
in the Class of 2003. John Lang- 
bein is justly proud of his daugh¬ 
ter, Julia, and Daniel Maclean is 
equally proud of his son, James. 

Don't forget to send in your 
ideas for the reunion. 




Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Dean Gamanos celebrated a 
major birthday in June (Dean will 
let you guess which one!) with a 
barbecue on Shelter Island. John 
B. Sullivan and Pierre Vautravers 
came out for the party. Dean is in 
advertising in Manhattan with his 
own firm, the Retele Company. 
During the past year, he taught 
evening marketing courses at FIT. 

Tony Leitner is "winding 
down" after 23 years in the legal 
department at Goldman Sachs. 
Now serving as special counsel, 
Tony will have more time to 


spend with family, especially his 
granddaughter, Sophia, and to 
enjoy sailing, fishing and travel. 
Tony failed to mention that he 
was able to find the time to pro¬ 
vide this information to the Class 
Notes column. May he be an 
inspiration to the rest of you! 

David Stewart's son, Michael, 
graduated in May from the Engi¬ 
neering School. If any other class¬ 
mates have sons or daughters at 
Columbia, please send news to 
your correspondent. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 


Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


"I entered the College with the 
Class of '66 but graduated in '71 
(several years in Vietnam inter¬ 
vening). So most (if there are 
any) who would recognize my 
name are in '66." With this pref¬ 
ace, Brian Hesse informs us: 
"After 24 years at the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham in the 
department of anthropology, I, 
together with my wife, Paula ('84 
GSAS, Ph.D. in Middle East Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures) and daugh¬ 
ter, Arielle (14), am moving to 
Penn State to head the Jewish 
Studies Program and serve as 
professor of Jewish studies and 
classics and ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean studies." Brain's e-mail 
address is pbhesse@bellsouth.net. 

There are more winners of the 
Golden '66 Curmudgeon Award 
for responding correctly that Vic 
and Katie's Fairmont restaurant 
operated in our time in the space 
now occupied by Camille's at West 
116th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. One was Jesse Berman. 
Jesse commented: "Since graduat¬ 
ing from the College in 1966 and 
the Law School in 1969,1 have 
been practicing in New York (and 
around the country) as a criminal 
defense attorney. My wife and I 
have raised five children, and, 
since 1991, we spend every July 
and August at our house in Brit¬ 
tany, where Michael Teitelman 
and his family have visited us." 
Write to Jesse at JesseEsq@aol.com. 

Another classmate correctly 
identifying the Fairmont was 
Christopher Dykema. "The 
restaurant you asked about, the 
predecessor of Camille's, was 
called the Fairmont Viennese. 
Wasn't all that good as I recall, 
and I don't remember much daft 
mich an die schone blaue Donau erin- 
nert. I spent 1961-62, just before 
our freshman year, in Central 
Europe and have many memories 
of good Wiener Schnitzel. None, 


however, stem from the Fairmont 
... My son, Daniel '03, graduated 
in May into a job market that has 
his brother, Michael '01, 
employed, but at a level far below 
where he ought to be. 

"I have one for you: What was 
the name of the bar that occupied 
the location of the present Abbey 
— popular among students now, 
my sons tell me ■— at 237 W. 105th 
St.? You went, and still go in, 
through a door under the stoop. 
And what was the name of the 
establishment on the first floor?" 
OK, let's see how many Golden '66 
Curmudgeon Awards can be given 
for correctly answering Christo¬ 
pher's challenge. Please give an 
extra scratch to the balding pate 
and see if that helps you to elicit 
the right answers. Send them to 
Christopher: crdbronx@erols.com. 

We heard about the Fairmont, 
too, from sophomore-year room¬ 
mate Kent Kretchmar, who lives in 
Marshfield, Wis. He recalls, "Con¬ 
cerning the restaurant on 116th and 
Amsterdam, I know we went there 
frequently ... Our daughter, Kerry, 
is at NYU and will be graduating a 
semester early without going to 
summer school, which is neat. She 
is applying to Teach for America. If 
accepted, her first choice of location 
will be the Bronx. She tutored in 
the Bronx at a high school for a 
year and a half, so I think she 
knows what's up. This last semes¬ 
ter, she had an internship with 
Sesame Street, which she enjoyed. 
My wife, Mary Lynn, continues to 
teach economics and sociology at 
the local technical college. I am 
working three days a week and 
enjoy having some time to rest and 
do nothing, if I wish." 

Under the rubric of "Double 
Curmudgeon," Gary Sperling 
wrote, "I don't know about a 
place called Camille's, but back in 
the '60s and early '70s, I used to 
eat almost every Friday night at 
the restaurant on the southeast 
comer of Amsterdam and West 
116th and remember it so well 
that I think I recall both names for 
it: the official name outside (Fair¬ 
mont Restaurant) and the one 
most people I knew called it (Vic 
and Katie's, after the proprietors). 
Does that make me a Double Cur¬ 
mudgeon? ... Having attended 
the College for four years just 
across the street west of this cor¬ 
ner and the Law School for three 
years just across the street north 
of this comer, I then lived until 
1974 with my family right on 
West 116th Street. I mentioned 
this briefest of life progressions to 
someone once who urged me to 
splurge and take a 'real' vacation 
sometime,'... perhaps down to 
West 110th Street!' " Gary's e-mail 
is ghsperling@si.rr.com. 

As I write, our daughter, Sacha 


'05, is in Rio de Janeiro and is 
hosting two schoolmates who are 
taking a break from their Colum¬ 
bia-sponsored summer ecology 
program in the state of Sao Paulo, 
Brasil. Checking out the "ecolo¬ 
gy" on the beaches and moun¬ 
tains of Rio are Loren Crowe '05 
and Manuel Santini '04. Not bad, 
going from their studies in the 
most exciting city in the world to 
vacation in the most beautiful. 

Now, the answer to the chal¬ 
lenge to your memories put forth 
in the last issue. We asked about 
the name of the bar that was in 
the space now occupied by the 
West Side Market on Broadway 
between West 110th and 111th 
Streets. The Golden '66 Curmud¬ 
geon award winners will be 
announced in the next issue, 
being those, of course, who identi¬ 
fy it as the popular Gold Rail. 

Now, for next time around, 
how many of you can correctly 
answer the question posed by 
Christopher Dykema in the 
fourth paragraph of this column? 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd., #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 


We have been advised, and are 
pleased to report, that Deborah 
Kaplan, Caren Kramer and Adam 
Shapiro are 2003 graduates of the 
College — but perhaps not quite 
as pleased as their fathers, Jeremy 
Kaplan, Kenneth Kramer and 
Donald Shapiro. Congratulations 
to all. 

Your correspondent is sad¬ 
dened to report two deaths: 
William Kirchgaessner died on 
May 18. A Brooklyn Law School 
graduate, he worked for 22 years 
for the New York City Commis¬ 
sion of Human Rights and, more 
recently, for nine years as an 
administrative law judge for the 
U.S. Social Security Administra¬ 
tion. [Editor's note: An obituary is 
scheduled for the November issue.] 

Paul Bernbach, who died in 
June, attended the Brooklyn 
Friends School before Columbia 
and received his law degree from 
Penn. He worked in New York 
City at a leading law firm, a major 
advertising agency and a real 
estate investment firm that he 
established and, also, notably, as a 
philanthropist. We will long 
remember and miss them. 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


The Class of '68 turned out for 
reunion in large numbers, easily 
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exceeding early estimates thanks 
to our committee's early meetings 
and numerous calls. Some really 
wanted to come but couldn't due 
to conflicts: Jon Synder's daugh¬ 
ter was graduating from Cornell; 
Edguardo Jordan's daughter, who 
will be attending the College, was 
graduating from high school; and 
Richard Laxar was attending a 
bar mitzvah. 

Classmates arrived from such 
far-off places as Rome; Tokyo; 
Jerusalem; San Francisco; Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Los Angeles; Seattle; 
Cleveland; Indianapolis; Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; Baltimore; Philadel¬ 
phia; Boston; Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
and more. All looked just as they 
did 35 years ago except for gray 
hair, and in Bill Henrich's case, 
shorter hair. Steve Gottlieb, who 
came in from rural New Hamp¬ 
shire along with A1 Baluta, took 
some great pictures. 

Let me list the attendees. I hope 
I don't miss anyone — I think the 
group totaled more than 115 or so: 
Ross Ain, Alan Anderson, 
Alphonse Baluta, Steve Bems, 
Janet Bowman, E. James Britt, 
Dan Brooks, Art Brown, Howard 
Budin, Peter Chemeff (what a 
roommate he was), Frank Costel¬ 
lo, Paul de Bary, Paul Gallagher, 
Art Gallancy, Ira Goldberg 
(whose daughter, Shoshana, has 
been to a number of Columbia 
events), Les Gottesman, Peter 
Greene, Gordon Harris, Frank 
Havlicek, Bill Henrich, Andy 
Herz, Ray Hughes and his fiancee 
(that's great news), Peter 
Janovsky, Bill Joseph, Tony Kao, 
Ross Kazer (with two kids, Sam 
and Charlie), Ed Keller, Jon 
Kotch, Jeff Kumit, Tom Lenhart, 
Bruce Levin, Bob Levine, Art 
Linker, Greg Lombardo (whose 
son, Benjamin, is interested in the 
College), Bill McDavid (whose 
daughter is interested in the Col¬ 
lege), Paul Migliore, Art Nealon, 
Louis Daniel Neistadt, Bohdan 
Oryshkevich, Bill Palmer, Bob 
Pszczolkowski, Sandy Rabison 
(whose daughter, Rebecca, has a 
strong interest in the College, too), 
Robin Resnick, Richard Ross, 
Steve Ross, John Roy, Tom San¬ 


ford, Art Schmidt, Elliot 
Schnapp, Jim Shorter, John Slat¬ 
tery, Paul Spim, Larry Stallman 

(all the way from Albany, N.Y.), 
Mas Taketomo, George Ting, 

Billy Tracy, Randy Vaughan 
(thanks for the present), Seth 
Weinstein, Bob Weisell, Henry 
Welt, John White '68E, Greg 
Winn, Buzz Zucker and many 
spouses, children and guests. 

We packed Hamilton Hall's 
elegantly renovated lobby for our 
dinner and cocktails as the rain 
came down. We were in great 
spirits and great company with 
David Denby '65's thoughtful 
comments about film and the 
Core Curriculum. Dean Austin 
Quigley, who has done such won¬ 
derful things for the College, 
greeted us, as did Derek Wittner 
'65 from the Alumni Office, 
whose team did a superb job. 
Dean of Academic Affairs 
Kathryn Yatrakis was at our din¬ 
ner and attended our morning 
breakfast event. Lunch earlier in 
Philosophy Hall overflowed with 
classmates, warmth and good 
cheer, too, along with a panel of 
students that was emceed by 
Paul de Bary. 

Some were able to make it to 
only a few of the events. Paul 
Spim was at lunch. Bohdan 
Oryshkevich, Richard Ross and 
Art Schmidt (all the way from 
Seattle) could only make it to 
breakfast and the event the night 
before, as with Jon Bauman, who 
left for a performance in Cleve¬ 
land. Tom Sanford was there for 
lunch, had promised, looking fit 
enough to row for the Lions. 

Frank Havlicek "had a great 
time — stayed in a Carman suite 
with my wife and kids (Lee, 16, 
and Ray, 11), but most of all 
enjoyed seeing you and many 
others, dinner in Hamilton and 
reading in Butler, and a late night 
at the West End." Frank is at the 
IMF and scholar-in-residence at 
the American University School of 
International Service. Frank 
Costello wrote of the reunion, "It 
was the best yet. Thankfully, the 
newsreels stayed in the vault." 

Rich Aheam couldn't make it. 


as he was heading West to his new 
home, but he promises to be back 
to Columbia soon. David Barg 
was conducting out of the country 
and owes details about his music 
career. Randy Bregman had 
hoped to make it from Washing¬ 
ton for Thursday's cocktail party 
but reports that he will be appear¬ 
ing soon. He is doing project 
finance law overseas, if I have it 
right. I thought we would get 
John Bums away from Cape Cod, 
but, hopefully, he'll attend a foot¬ 
ball game this fall. John Chee felt 
coming in from Hong Kong, given 
the SARS concerns, was not a 
good idea, but will be visiting the 
College many times in the future. 

Reid Feldman, who lives in 
Paris with his wife and two kids, 
expects to be at the next reunion 
and has been enjoying Paris with 
his law firm. He invites us to drop 
in and say hello. Peter Gross had a 
work commitment but sent some 
funds for the College and his best 
wishes. Scott Hammer, who is 
chair of infectious diseases at P&S, 
was out of the country. The Rev¬ 
erend Peter Kakos, who has a con¬ 
gregation in Northampton, Mass., 
was with Tom Russo in Virginia 
but had to get back to church 
activities. I spoke to Tom, and he 
and Peter will be back. Art Kauf¬ 
man was across the street with his 
wife at her Barnard reunion. 

Tom Kline told me that his 
court case was a multi-month 
event — I hope it is over by now, 
or at least by our next reunion! 
Athanasios Mallios registered but 
at the last minute was unable to 
attend. A1 McCoy's wife was 
expecting; we hope all went well. 
Al, who teaches history in Madi¬ 
son, Wis., very much wanted to 
attend. Lenny Oppenheim was 
reported to be in Idaho or Mon¬ 
tana. Hollis Peterson was at a 
graduation. Jim Rizzo made it 
into the city but had to return 
home — everything is OK. He'll 
be back. John Tait thought he was 
going to be able to make it from 
Idaho, but I believe he, too, had a 
graduation. However, he is in hot 
water with me until he appears on 
campus with Tina, as I am respon¬ 
sible for the two meeting. Roger 
Wyatt also is in deep trouble. He 
was expecting to come but had to 
teach a "week-long seminar at 
Syracuse University at that time. 
Such a bummer." He told me he 
was off to Prince Edward Island 
for a couple of weeks this sum¬ 
mer. I enjoyed talking with Sandy 
Zabell, who is a statistics profes¬ 
sor at Northwestern, enjoying 
Chicago and that great university. 

Tom Sanford said that Liz and 
Gordon Harris enjoyed the 
reunion dinner, seeing the Gal¬ 
laghers and others and the won¬ 
derful renovations of Hamilton 


Hall. Tom is back in Stonington, 
Conn., collecting taxes (an elected 
job) and rowing constantly to pre¬ 
pare for the fall masters/veterans 
racing season. Sailing, too. He 
says Susie and Art Kaufman 
"spent a few days with us in mid- 
July." Tom noted the great success 
the lightweight crew had this 
year, winning a silver medal at 
the IRAs. Bill Henrich and his 
wife had a great time at the 
reunion. See you in Baltimore. 
Steve Bems "had a wonderful 
time with all of our classmates. I 
especially wanted to thank you 
for having Sue Altman '04 [a 
member of the women's basket¬ 
ball team who was a porter] meet 
me on Sunday morning at the ele¬ 
vator at Carman Hall and offer to 
help me by carrying my bags to 
my car on 116th Street. Being nor¬ 
mal, I, of course, accepted with 
the stipulation that I carry the 
bags and she accompany me. We 
compromised by finding a bag¬ 
gage carrier that she wheeled 
along as we strolled across the 
campus. She even pressed me to 
go see her play at Cambridge and 
root for the Lady Lions." 

Wayne Wild wanted to come to 
the reunion but reports, "My sig¬ 
nificant other got tickets to Strat¬ 
ford, Ontario, for several days of 
theater and fun, and I can't resist. 

If I make it through SARS and 
hamburgers, I hope to be with 
you guys next time. I teach at 
Berklee College of Music and do 
medical work for a managed care 
company. I also facilitate seminars 
for doctors using literature and 
am working to get my recent dis¬ 
sertation on doctor-patient corre¬ 
spondence in the 18th century 
published, yet another hat in the 
medical history world. Say hi to 
Al ma Mater. I am very fond of 
her." Steve Mamikonian and his 
wife were off to Kyrgyzstan for 
two or three years. Steve, send us 
the new e-mail address. And 
some gold bullion. Janet Bowman 
had a great time at reunion. She 
reported that everyone was warm 
and friendly, and she enjoyed it 
all. I heard that she, Frank Costel¬ 
lo and Art Brown were at the 
West End, among many others, 
late into the evening or morning. 
Paul de Bary and Vickie had a 
good trip to Paris this summer 
and saw their son, John, who was 
studying there. Paul hopes to call 
and see Reid Feldman next time, 
for sure. 

Jay Mitchell and his wife of 35 
years relocated about a year ago 
to San Clemente, Calif. They own 
two radio stations there and 
recently bought two more in the 
Midwest — he must have learned 
something about radio at WKCR. 
He says the San Clemente area 
has lots of beaches and some large 
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highways that look like parking 
lots. When not traveling to the 
Midwest, he may be found at a 
local Starbucks. David Malament 
is at UC Irvine in the Department 
of Logic and Philosophy of Sci¬ 
ence. Roger Berkley abandoned 
baseball for golf and is active in 
the Democratic Party. His son, 
Dan, graduated from Bates during 
our reunion, and his daughter, 
Sarah, is an undergraduate at 
Tulane. Roger adds, "My wife, 
Elaine, is the good golfer, and we 
have discovered our relationship 
now that we are empty nesters." 

After 30 years in public interest 
law, Steve Ney has returned to his 
first career, teaching. He sounds 
great but was sorry he missed 
reunion. Steve wrote me a fasci¬ 
nating letter about his career path; 
space constraints force me to save 
its contents for the next issue. 
Robert Nordberg lives in Canton, 
N.Y., and is a general surgeon at 
Canton-Potsdam Hospital. He and 
his wife, Margaret, have four 
grown children, Elizabeth, 
Jonathan, Christian and Ethan, so 
he, too, has it a little easier getting 
to use the family car. Glen Reeves 
of Washington, D.C., "got to go to 
the African continent early this 
year. The week in Kenya was too 
short; as a colleague told me, 

'Once the sand of Africa gets in 
your sandals, it never comes out!' 

I had to translate this into Russian 
for some colleagues, but judging 
by their reaction, I must have said 
something like, 'If your shoes get 
dirty in Africa, you can never get 
them clean.'" Pat Dumont is in 
Luanda, Angola, with his family 
and has been there for almost two 
years. His work number is 244-2- 
8441800 and e-mail is 
patrick.dumont@cotecna.co.ao. 

I enjoyed reunion a good bit, 
too. The College dean and his 
administration are doing an 
exceptional job and with humor, 
warmth and clearly a devotion 
that is great for the students and 
faculty. For those who asked about 
my health, the stent seems to be 
holding and I seem to be doing 
well. My running program is 
ramping up again, and I am busy 
at work. My daughter, Hannah, 
had a great first year at the Col¬ 
lege, and my son, Sam, worked 
this summer for Tommy Thomp¬ 
son, secretary of Health and 
Human Services, earning some 
cash and enjoying D.C. Hannah 
will have been in London for a 
while, too, and will visit with Joan 
and Bob Costa '67.1 saw Jon Sny¬ 
der and his wife jogging in Cen¬ 
tral Park, and Buzz Zucker and I 
saw Henry V in the park this sum¬ 
mer. Greg Winn and I had dinner. 

I hope that he and his wife will 
have visited me in the north coun¬ 
try, as promised. I went to see the 


Kirov Opera Company's produc¬ 
tion of Eugene Onegin with a spe¬ 
cial friend from D.C. She is a fine 
runner, so I guess my world is 
returning to normal. 

To keep the reunion spirit high 
and to afford us all an opportuni¬ 
ty for more dialogue and renewal 
of friendships, I am proposing 
that we all congregate again, this 
time at Dean's Day in April. What 
do you think? Dean's Day is for 
all College alumni, but if we do 
this correctly, it could be for the 
Class of '68 in particular. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6, 2004 

Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 
moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 

Planning is officially under way for 
our 35th reunion, June 3-6,2004. 
This reunion has tremendous 
potential, as it will be held as part 
of the 250th anniversary of the Uni¬ 
versity. The first planning meeting 
was held on June 24 at Eric 
Witkin's office and was attended 
by (in addition to Eric) Robert 
Friedman, Sam Goldman, Bruce 
Kanze, Martin Konikoff, Joseph 
Matema, Dick Menaker, Richard 
Rapaport, Mike Schell and Rich 
Wyatt. More than a dozen other 
classmates (including me) have 
expressed interest in serving on the 
reunion committee. If you are inter¬ 
ested in helping with reunion plan¬ 
ning or our reunion fund raising 
effort, contact Karri Brady in the 
Alumni Office: (212) 870-3452 or 
kb2124@columbia.edu. If you have 
any thoughts on how to make the 
reunion more successful or on 
what would entice you to attend, 
let me. Karri or any member of the 
planning committee know. The 
large number of volunteers for the 
planning committee reveals a 
broad interest in this reunion, and 
I'm told that the planning commit¬ 
tee meeting showed the sense of 
camaraderie that defines our class 
and that should assure a memo¬ 
rable reunion. 

As we measure the years from 
our graduation, 11 of our class¬ 
mates celebrated the graduation of 
their children from the College in 
the Class of 2003: Jim Alloy (Kate- 
lyn), William Carey (William), 
Dean Dark (Zachary), Thomas 
Divine (Jonas), John Gamevicus 
(Joseph), Samuel Lieberman (Tal- 
lie), Elliot Rosen (Emily), Peter 
Samponaro (Caroline), Jonathan 
Tuck (David), Roger Walaszek 
(Emily) and Conley Ward (Tyler). 
We share in their pride and in this 
wonderful extension of our class's 
ties to the College. 


Congratulations to Bill 
Stadiem on the success of his lat¬ 
est book, Mr. S: My Life With Frank 
Sinatra (HarperEntertainment, 
2003) written with George Jacobs, 
a valet for Sinatra. Among its 
favorable reviews, the book 
received an "A" from Entertain¬ 
ment Weekly, which praised its 
"improbably witty prose." It also 
has been ranked in the top 250 at 
Amazon. Bill scored earlier with 
his book on Marilyn Monroe, 
written with her former maid. 
Perhaps Bill is ready to be the 
subject of a book himself, written 
with one of his former classmates. 

Oliver Grant retired from the 
Department of the Treasury, hav¬ 
ing worked as a tax examiner in 
the Chicago office. Marty Domres 
is a managing director of Deutche 
Bank Alex Brown. He has spent 
24 years in the investment bank¬ 
ing business, managing assets all 
over the globe and providing a 
comprehensive platform for indi¬ 
viduals, institutions, the venture 
community and corporations. He 
has been married to his wife, 
Cheryl, for 10 years and has a 
stepson, Christian. Marty is active 
in the Baltimore community, 
where he settled after his nine- 
year NFL career, and is active 
with the local franchise (the 
Ravens). His interests include 
golf, travel and wine collecting. 

Martin Konikoff recently was 
named a senior partner of Robert 
Derector Associates Consulting 
Engineers, which has the largest 
consulting practice in the New 
York metro area devoted to the 
design of air conditioning, electri¬ 
cal, telecommunications and 
security systems for commercial 
office projects. Marty's son, Ari, 
entered his senior year at Boston 
University, where he is studying 
electrical engineering. Daughter 
Margo graduated from the Frisch 
Yeshiva H.S. and will attend the 
University of Maryland as a Pres¬ 
idential Scholar, possibly after a 
year in Israel. 

Eloy Alfaro is a partner in the 
Panama City law firm of Tapia 
Linares & Alfaro. He observes 
that "the most interesting 
aspects" of his career are proba¬ 
bly his involvement with struc¬ 
turing and drafting the constitu¬ 
tional amendment and the 
enabling legislation that was 
required on the Panamanian side 
for the transfer of the Panama 
Canal and responsibility for its 
administration to the Republic of 
Panama. He adds: "As an inter¬ 
esting overlap, at the same time 
that we were preparing for that 
transfer, I served as Ambassador 
of Panama to the United States 
from January 1998 through 
August 31,1999, and therefore 
participated in the last stretch of 



that process. Fortunately, the 
transition process by which the 
two countries prepared for the 
transfer of the Panama Canal to 
Panama was successfully com¬ 
pleted as a result of the coopera¬ 
tion of the two countries, and 
what has been described as the 
'seamless transfer' of the canal to 
Panama took place on December 
31,1999. Since then, I am proud 
to say, the canal under Panaman¬ 
ian stewardship has operated 
successfully, and perhaps even 
more efficiently, than while under 
United States stewardship. Both 
countries have expressed their 
pride in this successful transfer." 

Eloy serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Canal 
Authority, the Panamanian 
agency that was created by an 
amendment to the Constitution of 
Panama (which Eloy helped 
draft) and that is operated pur¬ 
suant to the enabling legislation, 
the Organic Law of the Panama 
Canal Authority, which was 
drafted by a committee of six 
lawyers, including Eloy. "Draft¬ 
ing of this legislation became a 
creative and rewarding effort 
because we were required to 
adapt a system that had been 
operating under foreign law 
(U.S.) to an entirely different legal 
system." While ambassador to 
the U.S., Eloy gave a talk on the 
transfer of the canal at Columbia 
as part of a program organized 
by the political science student 
organization and the Chicano 
Caucus, reported in Spectator. His 
son, Eloy '01, went to law school 
at Penn, where he has one more 
year. His younger son, Federico, 
will start his senior year at The 
George Washington University. 
His daughter, Carolina, graduat¬ 
ed from Tufts a few years ago and 
came back to Panama, where she 
married and gave Eloy and his 
wife, Patricia, a granddaughter, 
now 2 years old. 

Robert Friedman reports: "Thir¬ 
ty-five years after Columbia, I'm 
still in journalism, living on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan, and 
still married to the woman I fell in 
love with during my senior year in 
college. I'm the international editor 
of Fortune (yes, a far cry from Spec¬ 
tator). Before that, I was an assistant 
managing editor of Life (until it 
went out of business) and special 
projects editor of New York Newsday 
(before it went out of business). I've 
also been editor of the Village Voice, 
a reporter at The Wall Street Journal 
and a freelance writer. I guess you 
could say I've covered everything 
but the waterfront. I have one son, 
Willy, who completed his first year 
at Wesleyan. Having grown up a 
few blocks from Columbia, he 
decided he needed to find a new 
takeout Chinese restaurant." 
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Rich Wyatt gives us some news 
and brings us back to the impor¬ 
tant subject of our 35th reunion. 
"In 1980, my wife, Rita, and I 
formed Wyatt & Co., an invest¬ 
ment banking and financial con¬ 
sulting firm, and in 1990, we 
formed Wyatt Funding Corp., a 
mortgage banking firm specializ¬ 
ing in project loans. As our busi¬ 
nesses grew, we entered into ven¬ 
tures with our clients and others 
to develop and own real estate 
projects. We own a 126-unit assis¬ 
tive living facility in Poughkeep¬ 
sie, N.Y., and are the master 
developers of a 100-acre 
mixed-use recreational, single 
family, multifamily and commer¬ 
cial development in Syracuse. In 
addition, we are involved in the 
development and financing of a 
$325 million continuing care 
retirement community in Port 
Washington, N.Y., which will be 
the largest (in dollar amount) 
high-end CCRC (senior residen¬ 
tial/assisted living/nursing care) 
in the country. 

"Rita and I live in Armonk, 
N.Y., and recently celebrated our 
29th anniversary with Jim Alloy 
and his wife, Bonnie, who cele¬ 
brated their 33rd. Our daughter, 
Marisa, graduated from Lafayette 
and entered her third year at New 
York Law School. Our son, Christ¬ 
ian, entered his third year at Har¬ 
vard, where he was a Detur Prize 
recipient (top 5 percent) and is 
training for the upcoming lacrosse 
season. While at Byram Hills H.S., 
he was an Academic All-Ameri¬ 
can in lacrosse and was New York 
State's Scholar Athlete of the Year 
in football. We are looking for¬ 
ward to 'Roar Once More!' at 
Columbia Homecoming '03. This 
is a weekend get-together of for¬ 
mer Columbia football players to 
pay tribute to the late Bill Waze- 
vich '70 and to honor Columbia's 
newest University trustee. Bill 
Campbell '62. We are seeking for¬ 
mer teammates to join us. Contact 
me: jalloy@aol.com or wyattco@ 
aol.com. We also are looking for¬ 
ward to our 35th reunion. This 
will be a great opportunity to visit 
with old friends and learn about 
the journeys life has taken us on 
since the days of Sha-Na-Na, 
Polak Power Parties, 'bull ses¬ 
sions,' Woodstock and all the 
events of Spring 1968." 

Speaking of "all the events of 
Spring 1968," Mark Rudd is back 
in the news after all these years 
because of those events of long 
ago. A new documentary. The 
Weather Underground, focuses on 
members of the Weathermen and 
includes a current interview with 
Mark (who has been helping to 
promote the film). Entertainment 
Weekly (as you can tell, a regular 
source for this column) describes 


Mark as "a melancholy teddy 
bear" and as "thoughtful and 
moving" in his "middle-aged cir¬ 
cumspection." We learn from var¬ 
ious articles about the documen¬ 
tary that Mark is 56, the father of 
two and a math teacher at a com¬ 
munity college in Albuquerque, 
N.M. We also learn that Mark 
now insists that violence is not 
the answer. As quoted in the Lon¬ 
don Times: "We were not heroes," 
he says. "We were people who 
tried something and it didn't 
work. The only legacy of the 
Weather Underground is this 
movie." (Perhaps we can screen 
the film for our 35th reunion.) 

You will be getting details before 
too long, but mark your calendars 
now: June 3-6,2004, Class of 1969 
35th Reunion. Until then, e-mail 
me your news. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


The homecoming tribute to the 
late Bill Wazevich continues to 
build momentum, thanks to our 
hard-working committee, led by 
Bemie Josefsberg, assistant 
superintendent of schools for 
Wayne, N.J.; Dennis Graham, a 
banker in N.Y. with KBC; and Jim 
Wascura, an executive with 
Macy's on Long Island. Bemie has 
been our scribe and spiritual 
leader while Dennis, a Lou Gehrig 
'25 scholar at the College, has 
been our main cheerleader. (Den¬ 
nis recently roared at Yankee Sta¬ 
dium at the 100th celebration of 
Lou's birth.) Meanwhile, Jim has 
been searching the back woods of 
Pennsylvania to land some lost 
alums. As previously reported, he 
recently found long-lost Joe 
Dziedzic, a high school counselor 
from Avon, Pa. 

Our plans are set. There will be 
a cocktail party at Faculty House 
on Friday night with all football 
alums, a pre-game brunch at Baker 
Field, the Penn game (of course) 
and a band party on campus spon¬ 
sored by the Beta faction and being 
coordinated by Phil "Ratso Rizzo" 
Russotti. The entire Wazevich fam¬ 
ily is excited about this tribute and 
will attend the festivities as our 
guests. For you former gridders 
who have yet to respond, there is 
still time; simply e-mail me. We 
even invited former WKCR 
announcers Jim Miller and Jim 
Goldman, now Jim Gardner, 
anchorman for Eyewitness News 
in Philadelphia. They were the 
best, in my book. 

How about this? In planning 
for this event, we found John 
Connelly after a 33-year hiatus 
from the College. While confirm¬ 


ing his plan to attend, John filled 
us in on these years. "I spent eight 
years teaching high school and 
coaching football at Ringgold 
High in Monongahela, Pa. I then 
moved into the insurance busi¬ 
ness, owning an agency in West 
Mifflin for the past 25 years. My 
wife and I raised three children: 
John, a Penn State grad; Brian, 
University of Dayton; and Kath¬ 
leen, NYU Tisch School for the 
Performing Arts. My daughter is 
the only one married, no grand¬ 
children. I spent 16 years as an 
elected member of the West Mif¬ 
flin Area school board." 

John recalls that Coach Bill 
Campbell ranked all the frosh QBs 
for speed on the first day of prac¬ 
tice. John finished 9 of 10 ("Thank 
God for that kid from Arizona, 
Rick Stanridge). What John didn't 
mention was that he still won the 
starting job because of his pin¬ 
point accuracy in passing and his 
toughness. It was great to learn 
that Ron Szumilas and Jim Wig- 
gington will be traveling from the 
Lone Star State to attend. Ron's a 
teacher and coach in a suburban 
Houston high school, while Jim's 
a lawyer in Alvin. 

Jack Probolus also has been an 
active committee member. "Anx¬ 
ious to see many of our former 
football teammates in October and 
hope others of our era show their 
faces and probably somewhat fuller 
figures at the festivities." Jack is 
"optimistic about the news coming 
out of the athletics department in 
the areas of football and basketball. 

I hope the new coaching staffs will 
bring some winning ways back to 
Momingside. I was pleased to see 
the lightweight crew results and the 
success extended to Henley. I con¬ 
tinue to do local alumni interviews 
of candidates and am impressed 
with the quality of the applicants." 

N.Y. science writer/photo 
researcher Jonathan Beard recent¬ 
ly visited with Tony Rock and 
Oscar Jaeger. After an entire 
evening of exploring The Heights, 
they remained stymied at the exact 
locations of Orange Julius and the 
Way Way Tavern on Broadway. As 
a frequent devotee of both estab¬ 
lishments, I can confirm that OJ 
was on the SE comer of 110th 
Street and the Way Way (also the 
Gay Way) was on the east side of 
B'way between Mama Joy's and 
Henry Verby's. 'Til next time. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: CCT learned at press 
time that Arthur Helton tuas among 
the 23 people killed by a truck bomb 
at United Nations headquarters in 


Baghdad on August 19. Helton was 
the director of peace and conflict 
studies and senior fellow for refugee 
studies and preventive action at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. A 
lawyer and civil rights activist who 
devoted most of his professional life to 
the help and protection of refugees, 
Helton was in Baghdad to assess con¬ 
ditions there. An obituary will appear 
in the November issue.] 

Greg Wyatt reports these unveil¬ 
ing ceremonies of his sculptures: 
April 15, 2003, at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C., of four bronze sculptures 
for Elizabethan Garden perma¬ 
nent placement, entitled "Ham¬ 
let," "King Lear," "Julius Caesar" 
and "The Tempest"; April 25, 

2003, at Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust; and Stratford-upon-Avon, 
U.K., in the Hall's Croft Garden, 
the bronze sculpture "A Midsum¬ 
mer Night's Dream." Robert Ped¬ 
ersen writes what he calls his 
"burnt offering" (that's a first) to 
"the much-abused Jim Shaw" in 
response to my question in the 
May Class Notes. ("Remember 
back to Columbia days and the 3 
a.m. or other sessions discussing 
CC and Hum and everything else 
with people outside your major? 
What were you sure or unsure of 
then but not now?") "I took to 
heart Jim's closing comment in 
the [May] CCT. I am one of those 
who has never written and, more 
than certainly, will never write 
again. But why? I dread each 
issue of CCT. I read the obituaries 
first and only glance at the arti¬ 
cles. With this issue, I learned of 
the passing of Professors [Robert 
K.] Merton and [Quentin] Ander¬ 
son, both giants in a world of 
miserably small men and smaller 
minds. (N.B. The obit of Professor 
Anderson failed to do him justice. 
Had it not been for his firm hand 
and daily encouragement, there 
would be a lot fewer letters after 
my name, as I suspect is the case 
with many of my classmates. He 
at least dared us to think that 
there was an imperial self.) 

"But more importantly, I suffer 
(as, I suspect, others do) the 
embarrassment of hubris and 
eventual sell-out. We were the 
class that was to change the 
world. With our brothers (there 
were no sisters, then) in France 
and Rome, we were to bring free¬ 
dom to the 'broad masses of the 
people.' Now, we fret over the 
machinations of TIAA/ CREF, 
quietly support an administration 
that sends my daughter's genera¬ 
tion (Class of '98) to liberate oil 
and serve the interests of the 
truly rich and powerful as we 
wait, a mere decade off, for the 
holy grail of retirement to some 
more sunny clime. So, what's to 
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write worth a read?" (Your letter, 
Robert, for one.) 

"I expect many more will dis¬ 
miss this as a string of tired, worn 
cliches, and they are likely right, 
but you asked, and I answered, as 
best I can. Thanks, at least, for 
asking." 

The tie-in here is irresistible, 
and not meant for Robert, but for 
those reflecting upon his letter 
and interested in, say, stress man¬ 
agement or immunology (our 
class has something for everyone, 
and you could write a Shake¬ 
spearean play about how our 
class as individuals has shared or 
not or addressed or not Robert's 
points, and have Greg sculpt it). 

Dino Lorenzo is "program 
director for Wellness Associates, 
offering comprehensive state-of- 
the-art training in wellness, pre¬ 
ventative health care and stress 
management. Programs are for 
the workplace and future: health 
care cost containment, attaining 
peak performance, ease of utiliza¬ 
tion and program follow-up with 
networking." 

Vincent Bonagura was "appoin¬ 
ted to the residency review com¬ 
mittee for allergy and immunology, 
American Council Graduate Med¬ 
ical Education 2002-04, from the 
American Board of Allergy and 
Immunology, on which I am a 
director for 2000-05." 

For news of Brian Hesse, who 
entered with the Class of '66 but 
graduated in '71 (several years in 
Vietnam intervening), see the '66 
Class Notes. 

One thing we know is that 
Robert reads the Class Notes. 
You've seen the perfunctory 
notes in many other publica¬ 
tions. There is a reason that CCT 
devotes so much space to Class 
Notes and gives class correspon¬ 
dents such a free hand: [The CCT 
staff] respects students and alum¬ 
ni, knows that Columbians rec¬ 
ognize freedom when they see it 
and knows that this is where we 
turn first. 

Keep your news coming, and 
perhaps you'll want to tackle the 
question Robert answered or pose 
your own. Despite the greatness of 
Columbia's faculty and libraries, 
what I liked best was the compa¬ 
ny of and learning from other stu¬ 
dents. What can we learn from 
you? Teach us. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Richard Kumit was elected pres¬ 
ident of his renamed NYC law 
firm, Frankfurt Kurnit Klein & 
Selz. "I advise advertisers, mar¬ 
keters, and advertising and pub¬ 


lic relations companies; litigate 
copyright, trademark, right of 
publicity and advertising mat¬ 
ters; and teach advertising law 
and intellectual property law." 
Jeffrey Laurence, professor of 
medicine at NewYork-Presbyter- 
ian Hospital, remarried this year. 
His wife is Susan Paley, former 
Chanel model and assistant to 
Broadway director/singer/ 
dancer Tommy Tune. "We had a 
huge cabaret celebration on 
Valentine's Day, led by several 
Broadway singers, including 
Tommy, at my Greenwich, Conn., 
home, and a small family wed¬ 
ding. We expect to continue the 
town and country life." George 
Karp, whose daughter, Rebecca is 
'05, is "enjoying a hectic, crazy 
life in academic private practice 
as a hematologist-oncologist at 
University of Medicine & Den¬ 
tistry of New Jersey-Robert 
Wood Johnson Medical School." 
Son Aaron, who completed his 
first year at Tufts, is running his 
own computer company, and 10- 
year-old Jonathan is said to have 
his sights set on the Department 
of Military Science at MIT. 
George's wife, Susan, is a pedi¬ 
atric gastroenterologist and dean 
of student affairs at Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical School and a 
member of the local school 
board. Says George, in what is 
probably an understatement, 

"We don't get much sleep." 

Peter Darrow is another 
Columbia parent: Meredith '04 
has been working part-time for 
CNN's Moneyline. Peter and his 
wife, Leni, are "premature empty 
nesters," with 16-year-old Peter at 
St. Paul's in Concord, N.H. Leni 
works for three nonprofits and 
takes classes at Columbia's Center 
for Environmental Research and 
Conservation. 

Congratulations to the three 
other members of the class 
(besides me) whose offspring 
graduated from the College this 
year: Mike Gerrard (son David, 
winner of the Brownstein Writing 
Prize), Jon Groner (newly-mar¬ 
ried son, Samuel, Phi Beta Kappa) 
and Nunzio Pomara (daughter 
Antonella). 

Finally, with sadness I note the 
passing of Gerrit Henry on May 
1. In addition, I received from 
Bob Rubin news of the December 
2000 death of Paul Wotman. Paul 
was a leading gay rights attorney 
in San Francisco; he died from the 
complications of lymphoma. His 
best-known victory was a 1991 
case against Shell Oil in which the 
company was ordered to pay $5.3 
million to a former employee 
whom the court found had been 
dismissed because of anti-gay 
bias. [Editor's note: Please see obitu¬ 
aries on page 26.] 
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Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


For those of you who couldn't be 
at the 30th reunion, here's a (par¬ 
tial) blow-by blow. Thursday 
started with a Tri-College recep¬ 
tion at the Columbia Club, hosted 
by Bob Pruznick, who was there 
with his wife, Kathleen. Tom 
Maloney and Tom Flynn were 
there early, and we talked 
wrestling. Rich Canzonetti was 
in from Darien; he's a partner at 
Deloitte & Touche, and coinciden¬ 
tally, the brother of one of my 
favorite rock-and-roll babes. Don 
Jensen and Ray Vastola and his 
wife, Joyce, were there, along 
with a real sight for these sore 
eyes. Will Schmidt and his girl¬ 
friend, Rosemarie Baker, in from 
Winthrop, Mass., where he works 
for the Department of Public 
Health. Erik Bergman was in 
from Oregon (he returned to his 
hometown of Portland after col¬ 
lege and is editing manager for 
Waggener Edstrom) and Dave 
Ritchie from California. After 
making merry, Erik and I walked 
over to Theater Row to see The 
Producers, where we sat in front 
of fellow New Haveners Matt 
Nemerson '78 (loyal class scribe) 
and his wife, Marian Chertow. 

Friday registration was early, 
followed by campus tours; Will, 
Rosemarie, Erik and I joined some 


pipeline company; and Barry Kel- 
ner, in from Minneapolis, where 
he works for Wells Fargo. We 
moved on to the ARC reception in 
Hamilton — Ray Vastola was 
there (with his partner-in-travel, 
Ira Malin '75), and James Minter, 
who has managed, over the years, 
to corral ext. 1973 in the Admis¬ 
sions Office. We were treated to a 
presentation on how the admis¬ 
sions crew makes its decisions. I 
missed the evening activities: the 
Dean's Welcome Reception on 
Park Avenue and the Casino 
Royale and Young Alumni Dance 
Party at the Hammerstein Ball¬ 
room, but the word is that both 
were spectacular. 

At the Dean's Brunch and 
Convocation on Saturday, I saw 
A1 Medioli for the first time. I sat 
with, among others, Steve Flana¬ 
gan and his wife, Lynn, both 
looking much the same as they 
did 30-some-odd years ago. Dean 
Austin Quigley spoke extremely 
well and movingly. At 11 a.m., 
we were treated to a presentation 
by extraordinary filmmaker Ric 
Burns '78; we were shown two 
segments that were edited out of 
his epic documentary on New 
York, one of them a chilling pre¬ 
cursor of 9-11. Ric continued to 
impress with his erudition dur¬ 
ing the question and answer 
period. From there, we went to a 
barbecue on Low Plaza, complete 
with live music; I sat with James 
Minter and his partner, David 


Steve Flanagan '73 is director of the institute 
for National Strategic studies and v.p. of 
research at the National Defense university. 


non-'73ers before the four of us 
went off with a busload of others 
to a fascinating walking tour for 
Harlem. When the tour ended, 
Erik and I had lunch at Ollie's, 
which occupies the space at 116th 
and Broadway. At 3 p.m., we had 
a real treat: a panel on terrorism, 
with all three panelists from our 
class. Don Jensen is the director 
of communications at RFE/RL in 
Washington, D.C. (he oversees the 
international news organization's 
publications, website and pro¬ 
grams); Steve Flanagan is director 
of the Institute for National Strate¬ 
gic Studies, and v.p. of research at 
the National Defense University; 
and Eric Holder was deputy 
attorney general of the U.S. One 
could not help being impressed 
with these three informed and 
erudite classmates. 

Joining the audience were Jim 
Thomashower, who runs the 
Organists Union in Garrison, N.Y.; 
John Eckel, who has his own 


Schnabel; and Nick Lubar and 
his daughter, Candace. Nick 
works for Swagelok in Cleve¬ 
land. Joe Seldner turned up 
briefly with his daughter, Laura. 
After taking some time to razz 
James as he spoke to a crowd of 
perhaps 50 in Lerner Hall about 
admissions, I went back to where 
I was staying to change clothes, 
unfortunately missing the '73 
roundtable discussion, which 
was evidently an interesting 
exchange. Back at 5:30 p.m. for a 
wine-tasting on South Field, I 
compared favorites with Dave 
Ritchie and Ray Vastola. Mark 
Lehman showed, and we 
rehashed some good times before 
retiring to the graduate lounge in 
Philosophy Hall for our class 
dinner. We were addressed by 
former Dean Carl Hovde, and 10 
classmates were honored for 
their participation in the reunion 
with Dean's Pins: Michael H. 
Byowitz, Richard Canzonetti, 
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Anthony Donatelli, Stephen 
Flanagan, Peter A. Herger, Don 
Jensen, Mark Lehman, Alfred 
Medioli, Robert Pruznick and 
Ray Vastola. Others at the dinner 
included Mike Byowitz and his 
wife, Ruth, George Sands, Terry 
Smith, Lou Venech and Steve 
Woods (apologies to anyone I left 
out). We re-examined many 
amusing things, the least of 
which might have been that 
Joyce Vastola's engagement ring 
came from Lynn Flanagan's 
uncle's shop in Easton, Pa.! Steve 
Flanagan and I talked of the 
redoubtable Jan Lookingbill (for¬ 
mer Hartley head resident). We 
looked well, we looked prosper¬ 
ous, we looked better than our 
years. The reunion ended for me 
after dinner, but there was a 
Starlight Reception on Low Plaza 
that night and a brunch the next 
morning. 

Steve Messner has been pro¬ 
moted to distinguished teaching 
professor at SUNY Albany. 
Regrettably, Joseph Corso 
passed away about two years 
ago; we were informed in May. 
Tim Murray has been a stock¬ 
broker in his hometown, Miami, 
since graduation, working but a 
few blocks from home. His wife, 
Sheri, runs a successful airplane 
parts company, and his son, 

Billy, went to B.U., Desert Storm 
and is an engineer in Holly¬ 
wood, Fla., with a 9-month-old 
son, Donovan. Tim was at Steve 
(Splee) Pellino's 50th a while 
back in N.J. Steve's a Ridgefield 
city attorney, still shooting hoops 
in a couple of leagues and hold¬ 
ing his own against the young 
guys. Rick Blank also was at the 
party, Tim reports. He hears 
from Ray Kania, who is an M.D. 
in Washington State, a couple of 
times a year. Tim's proud of his 
Columbia heritage, and he hopes 
that John Harding, Foley Jones 
and Frank Dermody might get 
pumped up to write in. Tim lives 
on a golf course and invites any 
'73er who's in the area to contact 
him for a round: tmurray@ 


youngstovall.com. 
Keep in touch. 
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Fred Bremer 

^1 532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

"It feels like deja vu all over 
again," as a wise man (who 
strangely is not included in CC or 
Hum) said. A third of a century 
has passed since we set foot on 
Momingside Heights, but an eerie 
number of similarities exist. 

While we were on campus, 
American troops were on foreign 


Stewart Levy, a lawyer who 
lives in Eastchester, N.Y., wrote: 
"Just had my 25th reunion at Yale 
Law School. It made me think 
about my undergraduate days at 
Columbia. I took a trip to the 
campus, and it looks great. My 
wife, Fran, and I recently cele¬ 
brated our 25 th anniversary." 

Stew and Fran have two kids in 
college (Muhlenberg and Duke) 
and one in sixth grade. 

It is especially gratifying to 
receive correspondence from a 
classmate who has never sent 
something in. After 29 years of 
silence, David Mandelbaum 
finally broke down. David was a 
psychology major who was a late 
convert to pre-med. After receiv¬ 
ing an M.D.-Ph.D. from Columbia 
in 1980, David continued his 
training at Yale and Columbia and 
ended up at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey-Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School, where he was 
director of the division of child 
neurology. "My clinical research 
interests focused on cognitive 
aspects of epilepsy and anticon¬ 
vulsant medications," David 
noted. He mentioned that he fre¬ 
quently crossed paths with neuro¬ 
radiologist Steve Schonfeld and 
cardiologist Erwin Mermelstein. 
Earlier this year, David moved to 
Providence, R.I., to become a pro- 


Tom Long '74, an English major and late convert 
to pre-med, is a dermatologist in Providence. 


soil fighting to bring democracy 
to various countries whose gov¬ 
ernments were not favored by our 
government. The economy was in 
an enduring recession that idled 
one quarter of our factories. A 
Republican president was in office 
and ran for his second term. The 
Supreme Court was busy ruling 
about affirmative action and quo¬ 
tas. The main difference is that we 
are now the same age as our par¬ 
ents were then. And we say, 
"Don't trust anyone under 40!" 

One group of classmates has 
really been experiencing this time 
warp. The progeny of nine class¬ 
mates graduated in May with the 
Class of '03. Here are the parents, 
with their children in parentheses: 
Brian Berkey (deceased) and 
Nancy Binns (Lily), Raphael 
Bloomgarden and Ellen (Eve), 
Tom Ferguson and Cherielyn 
(Gregory), Tracy Healy and San¬ 
dra (James), Tom Ichniowski and 
Teresa (Anna), David Melnick 
and Karen (Katharine), Erwin 
Mermelstein and Catherine 
(Jacob), Steve Schonfeld and 
Amy (Scott) and Steve Silberman 
and Susan (James). We salute the 
new alumni and their parents! 


fessor of clinical neuroscience and 
pediatrics at Brown and director 
of child neurology at Rhode 
Island and Hasbro Children's 
Hospitals. I e-mailed him that he 
should be on the lookout for Tom 
Long — an English major and 
also a late convert to pre-med — a 
dermatologist in Providence. 

David concluded, "Through it 
all, I look back fondly on those 
college years ... I haven't been to 
any of the reunions, but thinking 
about all this inclines me to make 
it for the 30th in 2004." 

I hope you all take a lesson 
from David. It is not too late to 
send in your first update and it is 
not too early to start making your 
plans to attend our 30th reunion 
weekend, June 3-6, 2004! 


^ Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 

rcnl6@columbia.edu 

Father C. John McCloskey III 
was prominently featured in a 
June 4 Wall Street Journal article 
on Tyco's former attorney. Father 


John is a priest in the Opus Dei 
order, and he runs the Catholic 
Information Center of the Arch¬ 
diocese of Washington, D.C. New 
York Post Editor Scott McConnell 
is an early Howard Dean sup¬ 
porter, at least according to the 
Daily News. Scott's support was 
mentioned in the "Hot Copy" 
column in April. 

Randolph McLaughlin, a pro¬ 
fessor at Pace University School of 
Law, recently was a panelist for 
the New York County Lawyers' 
Association discussion on 
appointive vs. elective systems for 
selecting judges. I received an e- 
mail from Terry Mulry. Nothing 
new to report, but it was good to 
hear from an old friend. 

Elliot Pisem had his pen out 
again. He co-authored the April 
17 "Corporate Tax" column in the 
New York Law Journal. Elliot is a 
member of Roberts & Holland. 

I'm glad someone understands 
those RICs and REITs. Walter G. 
Ricciardi, of Pricewaterhouse 
Coopers LLP, was on the faculty 
of the ALI-ABA seminar, "Enron, 
WorldCom and the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act of 2002." I could have 
used some of his advice. Those 
WorldCom certificates sure look 
good papering my basement! 

Robert Schneider became a 
member of the New York State 
Economic Development Council. 
His son, John '07, officially began 
his College career in early sum¬ 
mer, when he and mom Regina 
attended the academic planning 
seminar. John sent along his invi¬ 
tation to his Columbia orienta¬ 
tion — Columbia Outdoor River 
Orientation Program. I worked 
on Columbia's orientation pro¬ 
gram during my entire College 
career. All I remember is Santana 
and beer! COROP sounds like a 
lot more fun! 

I know that there are other lega¬ 
cies among the incoming class. I'll 
report on others in the next issue. 
Until then, best wishes! 
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Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Retired '76 Class Notes editor 
Dave Merzel reports from Fresno, 
Calif., that he's still at Children's 
Hospital of Central California as a 
pediatric intensivist and anesthesi¬ 
ologist. Mark Joseph of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., is looking forward to 
Homecoming (October 18). He'll 
be sharing barbecue and drinks 
before, during and after the game 
with fraternity brothers Nels 
Mitchell, Jim Tryforos '76E, Mike 
Caruso '77 and Bohdan Sosiak '79. 

Peter Papps writes from Can- 
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terbury, N.H.: "I've been a gran¬ 
ite-stater for 18 years. I planned to 
stay only three years, but things 
happen, like ending up as United 
States attorney three times, get¬ 
ting married to Kelly and having 
assorted critters and dachshunds 
all around. In my spare time, I 
serve as a Greek Orthodox priest. 
Thanks to satellite technology, I 
have not missed a Mets game. If 
you are Sandy Haltz or James 
King Ash '75 and are reading this, 
let me know what's up." 

Jeffrey Glassman is a foreign 
service officer with the State 
Department in Washington, D.C., 
and recently rejoined the Russia 
desk. His son, Samuel Dov, was 
bom in July 2002. Daughter Shira 
enjoys preschool and is well on 
her way to becoming the first 
astronaut-president-rabbi. 

Sammy, meanwhile, is concen¬ 
trating on standing up. 

Steve Mackey lives just one 
block from John Jay Hall on 
115th and Momingside. "After 
graduation," he writes, "I got an 
M.D. and Ph.D. at P&S, did a res¬ 
idency at NYU and a fellowship 
in endocrinology at Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospital. I am now 
an assistant professor of medi¬ 
cine at Columbia." He has "a fan¬ 
tastic wife," Zahala, via Israel, 
and "a wonderful daughter," 
Alissa Rose. The family is active 
at its synagogue, Ramath Orah. 

In August 2002, Mark Stabins- 
ki retired from his office as Essex 
County (N.J.) warden. He's an 
international business and securi¬ 
ty consultant for several compa¬ 
nies engaged in "nation building 
and high risk security assign¬ 
ments" for governments includ¬ 
ing Canada, Mexico, Jordan and 
Afghanistan. And finally, from the 
Sign-of-Aging Department: 

Gilbert Dejesus '03, son of Gilber- 
to Dejesus and Edith Mannino, 
graduated in May. 



David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Let us proceed alphabetically this 
time, shall we? Through my vast 
network of sources, I am 
informed that Chris Chan, who 
works for Aranda & Guttlein, 
recently was quoted (in his capac¬ 
ity as president of the Asian 
American Bar Association) in The 
New York Law Journal. 

I think that I have the facts 
straight about David Friend (if 
not, David, let me know): After 
15 years as a local news executive 
in New York, he became execu¬ 
tive producer of the syndicated 
entertainment news magazine 
program Extra!, which involved a 
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move to L.A. Five years ago, 
David joined CNBC, where he is 
senior v.p. of Business News, and 
recently was promoted to run the 
network's domestic news opera¬ 
tion. He lives in Woodmere with 
his wife, Wendy, a computer 
graphics artist, and children. Matt 
(20), Elianne (17) and Alexia (16). 

In Carroll Gardens, Marc Lip- 
scher keeps himself busy "play¬ 
ing the bass fiddle in a number of 
bands that specialize in Western 
swing music, rockabilly, country 
and blues. I play regularly with a 
group. The Gowanus Canal Boys. 
Look for us at the Liberty Heights 
Tap Room in Red Hook if you 
think you might enjoy some '50s- 
style honky-tonk." 

Congratulations to John Walsh 
— he and his wife, Donna are the 
parents of an '03 graduate, Chelsea. 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


The last weekend in May was a 
watershed for the class and for 
Columbia alumni relations in 
general. About 80 classmates 
showed up over the course of the 
four days, and, with spouses and 
kids, we had more than 100 peo¬ 
ple involved in the festivities. 

Plus — and this is what the deans 
and staff like to see — we raised 
somewhere around $400,000 for 
the class gift. That probably is a 
record for us or for any other 
class of our vintage. We can thank 
the reunion committee and some 
of the class's clean-up hitters for 
their efforts and generosity. I 
think we can be proud that, after 
all these years, we behaved like 
normal, successful, proud, mid¬ 
dle-aged Ivy League graduates. 
What a change. 

The level of organization and 
execution was the best we've 
seen, and while it occasionally 
poured, the events were plentiful 


and topnotch. If you were not 
there, I can tell you that you 
missed something special. The 
weekend started off on Thursday 
evening at a wonderful kosher 
restaurant on the East Side with a 
crew from the Barnard Class of 
'78. The food was great, and most 
people were recognizable after a 
double-take or two; we were 
happy to catch up. I bumped into 
former Lion hoopster Calvin 
Parker, still tall, and with the 
New York department of housing 
and development. Then it was off 
to Broadway to see The Producers. 
Now I don't know about you, but 
when I was in College, I didn't 
really hang out on the Great 
White Way as much as I might 
have hinted to my high school 
friends. So it was great to be in an 
all-Columbia section at one of the 
city's still most popular shows. 

Sitting next to my wife, Marian 
Chertow '77 Barnard, was 
Nicholas Katsonis, a lawyer from 
Paxton, Mass., and Jerry Marshall, 
a cotton trader from Memphis. 
These classmates and friends were 
as close to total strangers for me as 
two guys who I spent four years 
with could be, yet we had already 
bumped into each other at the 
cocktail party, and we would pal 
around Friday night into the wee 
hours and then again during the 
day on Saturday. As is supposed 
to happen at these affairs, I can 
now say we are friends for life, 
and I'm looking forward to head¬ 
ing down south one day and see¬ 
ing how Jerry sends bails from 
India to China and back again. 

Tours of New York spots dur¬ 
ing the day led to an elegant 
dean's reception on Friday night, 
which was held off campus near 
Midtown on Park Avenue, and 
included the dean and his lovely 
wife. I drove there from campus 
with Tom Marian, the sports sage 
of WKCR and now a communica¬ 
tions consultant, and high-tech 
management consultant Mitch 
Halpem, in from the Bay area. 


The ride reminded us of the days 
when a road trip to cover the 
Lions games at some far-away 
Ivy League campus sometimes 
meant the first harrowing out-of- 
state drive for many of our city- 
bom-and-bred announcers. 
Growing up in little New Haven 
made me an experienced driver 
at 19, by comparison. At the 
party, we chatted with many, 
including Keith Carpenter, a 
Washington, D.C., lawyer and his 
wife, Jennifer; always-outspoken 
Pete McAlevey, our own Mr. 
Hollywood (producer); and 
southeast Asia securities guru 
Nick Serwer. Nick probably can 
be credited with starting the 
whole new age of reaching out to 
new students at Columbia and 
not ignoring them with his spirit¬ 
ed leadership of freshman orien¬ 
tation during our senior year. 

Alone in the city late Friday, I 
did something that I avoided 
while at school: I signed up for a 
room in Carman. Despite the bil- 
lion-dollar makeover of the cam¬ 
pus, I can tell you that if you 
have a spare $20 million, send it 
in to have your name put on the 
old freshman dorm (deans' and 
Declaration of Independence 
signers names are easily erased, 
as we know). The place is a ... 
well, it's the same as when you 
last stayed there. 

Regardless of the accommoda¬ 
tions, Saturday was fun. At break¬ 
fast, we listened to Dean Austin 
Quigley, and I caught up with Joe 
Cosenza, Chuck Geneslaw, Don¬ 
ald Simone and Jay Soloway. In 
an overflowing Alfred Lemer Hall 
(think Wollman Auditorium meets 
Rockefeller Center). Ric Bums 
presented parts of his film series 
on New York City and waxed 
poetically and insightfully on the 
city and special place that Colum¬ 
bia plays in it. He also shared 
some spooky pre-9-11 footage 
about the vulnerability of New 
York to attacks from the air that 
had not made it into the original 
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PBS series. It was a great couple of 
hours with a talented classmate. 

There was a relaxed lunch, 
where I bumped into Fred Rosen- 
stein, Kenny Rose, Joshua Dratel 
and Chuck Callan and his family 
of four adorable girls and his 
wife, Mary. 

Then it was Rick MacArthur's 
turn to hold court, which he did 
magnificently for several hours in 
a seminar-style roundtable. About 
20 classmates engaged in a lively 
give and take on United States 
media policy and practice regard¬ 
ing Iraq, which was a foreshadow 
of the debate about CIA misinfor¬ 
mation and the president. As the 
would-be moderator, I had pre¬ 
pared a dozen questions and read 
Rick's last two books. In a per¬ 
formance that would have made 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 kvell, 
the group jumped in with com¬ 
ments and assertions that flew 
nonstop for hours. My only role 
was to announce that it was time 
to leave and change for dinner. 
I'm sure for many it was the most 
intellectual fun that they had in a 
while. It was great to see Rick 
and fellow Spec board member 
David Margules, a lawyer in 
Wilmington, Del.; Sundial man 
Merrill Weber, a medical compa¬ 
ny president in California who 
lives in Chicago and attended 
with his wife, Mindy Kallus; and 
others, such as Ben Caplan, 
David Cohen, Craig Erkkila, 
Steven Siegel and David 
Melamed, mixing it up as if they 
had just stepped out of a CC class 
in Hamilton Hall. 

Then it was on to the wine tast¬ 
ing tent on South Field, where I 
spoke with Dr. Jay Levat, and 
finally, we went up the big stairs 
to Low Library for dinner. The 
25th class got the fancy hall, so 
thank goodness we paid our way 
with the sizeable gift! After the 
president (who talked about the 
Michigan Supreme Court case) 
and the dean made the rounds, 
we fell into old activity or dorm 
groups and sat for dinner in the 
ultra-gracious setting of Low's 
interior. Together with fellow Five 
John Jayers Allen Rothman (with 
his wife, Carolyn Brooks) and 
Stephen Gruhin, we sat with 
Larry Friedman, a Saint Louis 
lawyer; Alan Jalon, a J-School fel¬ 
low and L.A. journalist; and Jef¬ 
frey Klein, an editor at The New 
York Times Magazine. 

I had a chance to catch up with 
lawyer John Flores, who lives 
near me in Connecticut but 
whom I only see at Columbia 
events; investment banker David 
Glaser, who has a vacation house 
near my family's in the Berk- 
shires, so maybe we'll meet there 
some time; lawyer/financier 
Michael Glanzer, our former 


University senator, who talked 
about his many entrepreneurial 
ventures; and Federal Judge 
Joseph Greenaway, who made 
some unnecessary comment 
about both of us losing most of 
our long hair along the way. But 
who can argue with His Honor? 
Mark and Gary Blackman talked 
about their exciting acting troupe, 
which tours the country perform¬ 
ing plays for elementary schools. 

For all their hard work on the 
reunion. Dean's pins were pre¬ 
sented to Timothy Alvino, 

Robert Blank, Tom Bisdale, 
Marty Cicco, John Crabtree, Ted 
Faraone, Jonathan Freedman, 

Joe Giovannelli, Evan Miller, 
Mark Silverschotz and even 
your humble scribe. All these 
guys did a great job on the fund 
raising, especially Marty, a top 
banking executive at Merrill 
Lynch and one of the behind-the- 
scenes powers with the football 
team's supporters. 

By 10 p.m., the group went 
back down the stairs to a large 
tent on College Walk, where we 
were trapped by the torrential 
rain that kept many of us around 
for the next three hours. Rumors 
of large numbers of Barnard 
women joining us devolved to a 
sole, yet irrepressible, Lori Gold 
'78 Barnard, a nonprofit tourism 
executive in Florida, giving us the 
latest news about her classmates. 
David Brower '79 stopped in for 
some unexplained reason, and 
the rest of us drank, talked and 
watched couples from the Class 
of '98 dance into the night. 

The rest of the throng, which I 
did not get a chance to talk with, 
included Michael Adelman, 
Anthony Arcomano, Michael Bil- 
lig, Carl Caravana, Michael Cav- 
allaro, Jim Chang, Paul Cutrone, 
Karl Dean, Ed Eberle, Donald 
Endrizzi, Paul Feldman, David 
Freinberg, Peter Gutowski, 
William Hartung, James Hill, 
Douglas Hutt, David Jachimczyk, 
Robert Josephs, Jim Kilcommons, 
Richard Kuhn, Howard Levi, 
Robert Lewton, Jason Makansi 
'78E, Marc Matsil, Paul 
McCormick, Hugh McGough, 
Bob McKeon, Kurt Peters, 
William Schuster, Edgar Shock- 
ley, Marvin Siegfried, Jeffrey 
Snyder, Philip Spector, Joseph 
Tarella and David Vitiello. 

On Sunday morning some of 
us wrapped things up in style at 
The West End, where a group that 
included Barnard '78 scribe Jami 
Bernard and aforementioned rev¬ 
elers Klein, MacArthur and Fried¬ 
man reminisced about the old 
days or whatever we could 
remember about them. It was 
really a fine event. 

One quick note: Architect Tim 
Burnett and his wife, Susan, were 


not able to make the trip from 
L.A. for the reunion. Tim recently 
was featured on Landscapers' Chal¬ 
lenge on cable channel HGTV. I 
don't know if he won, but I'm 
sure you can order the video if 
you want to find out. 
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Lyle Steele 

511 E. 73rd St., Ste 7 
New York, NY 10021 


lyle_steele@hotmail.com 


Garbo talks. How about you? Please 
check in at lyle_steele@hotmail.com. 

Charles Skop: "After 24 years 
of silence, I figure it's finally time 
to let my classmates know what's 
going on in my life. 

"I'd like to commend you, Lyle, 
on serving as class correspondent. 
I'm sure it is, at times, a thankless 
task. (Actually, it's an endless, 
thankless, glamorless job.—LS) 

"I have lived in Merrick on the 
south shore of Long Island for the 
past 19 years with my wife, 

Joanne (whom some of you may 
remember because we dated 
throughout senior year), and my 
three daughters, Naomi (19) 
(rejected by Columbia, accepted 
at Barnard, attending Brandeis), 
Helaina (17) and Pamela (14). 
After working at several small- to 
medium-size law firms in Man¬ 
hattan (none of which exist any 
more) since graduating from 
NYU Law School in 1982,1 finally 
decided to do what so many 
friends and colleagues encour¬ 
aged me to do and started my 
solo practice as of November 
2002. My office is located close to 
home on Long Island with a pres¬ 
ence in Manhattan. I specialize in 
real estate, corporate and contract 
law. The experience has been 
exhilarating and nerve-wracking 
so far. Through relentless and 
persistent networking, I have 
managed to keep reasonably busy 
and the new matters are flowing 
in at a decent pace. Thankfully, 
my wife and kids have been 
incredibly supportive. 

"I also spend a good deal of 
my time at my local synagogue. 
The Merrick Jewish Centre, 
where I serve on the board of 
directors and chair several com¬ 
mittees, including the ritual com¬ 
mittee and legal committee. I am 
close friends with Jess Drabkin, 
and I keep up with Jeffrey Marks 
and Joel Goldschmidt, whom I 
see from time to time. I am in 
contact with Fernando Koatz. 

"Hopefully, my correspon¬ 
dence will encourage some other 
members of our 'silent majority' 
to share with us the course of 
their lives since graduation. In 
the future. I'll try not to let so 
much time go by without filling 


you in on the events of my life. 
I'm curious to know who is plan¬ 
ning to attend our 25th reunion 
next year." 


Craig Lesser 
1600 Parker Ave., Apt. 15B 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
craigltravel@aol.com 

I'm afraid I don't have anything 
for this issue. 
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Kevin Fay 
8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale, VA 22003 


cct@columbia.edu 


All is quiet. Has the entire Class 
of 1981 been drafted for duty in 
Iraq? No one responded to my 
last appeal, so let me update 
the class with Fay vacation 
news. We headed to North Car¬ 
olina beaches for a week in late 
July — me and four women (my 
wife, our three daughters and a 
Russian kid we adopted for the 
summer). Guess who gets to 
carry the luggage, drive and pay? 
Now, if your summer vacation 
was more interesting than ours, 
and/or you did something 
unusual (hopefully legal), then 
please share with the class. I feel 
like the Maytag repairman — 
awfully lonely. I know you are 
out there! 
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Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 
Taunton, MA 02780 


rpassloff@aol.com 


The Kemp '82 Memorial Scholar¬ 
ship (fund # 30630) is open for 
contributions. Please help us 
make this a perpetual fund. It 
meant a lot to Bob Kemp. 

David Adelson was promoted 
to professor of neurosurgery at 
the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine in January. 

He also became vice chairman 
(research) for the neurosurgery 
department. David's specialty 
remains pediatric neurosurgery 
with a focus in neural injury and 
recovery and the surgical treat¬ 
ment of epilepsy. 

Charles Markowitz M.D. 
received a law degree from Rut¬ 
gers. He continues on staff at 
Lakewood Hospital in New Jer¬ 
sey and his private practice as a 
physiatrist, treating patients with 
functional disabilities and injuries 
such as stroke and accident vic¬ 
tims or patients with severe 
arthritis. Charles will add "health 
care law" specialist to his busy 
schedule. Fie feels that his law 
degree will help him cope with 
the new realities of medicine. 
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Physicians are being "deluged 
with laws and regulations" rang¬ 
ing from patient confidentiality to 
insurance to Social Security and 
employee issues. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

I am elated to report that the 20th 
reunion was a huge success. More 
than 100 members of our class 
attended at least one of the 
reunion events. Participants 
included Bruce Abramson, Steve 
Arenson, Martin Avallone, Andy 
Barth, Ronald Blum, Roger 
Blumberg, George Bogdan, Ger¬ 
ald Brandt, Marcus Brauchli, 
Stephen Brewer, Bradley Brown, 
Gerrard Bushell, Vincent Casey, 
Michael Cataldo, Kevin Chap¬ 
man, Ken Chin, Nathaniel Chris¬ 
tian, Steven Coleman, David 
Coplan, Robert Davis, Daniel 
Dean, Philip Dolin, Robert Drew, 
Eric Epstein, Carl Faller, Dan Fer¬ 
reira, Brandon Fradd, George 
Fryer, John Gambino, Richard 
Garvey, Ben Geber, Andrew Ger- 
shon, Andrew Gessner, David 
Goggins, Jonathan Green, Steven 
Greenfield, John Gruendel, 

Justin Haber, Myles Hansen, Ben 
Heimsath, Lawrence Herman, 
David Hershey-Webb, Steve 
Holtje, Benjamin Hsing, Robert 
Hughes, Stephen Huntley- 
Robertson, Thomas Johns, Robert 
Kahn, Ted Kesler, John Kieman, 
David Kriegel Michael Lavine, 
James Lee, Paul Lemer, Daniel 
Loeb, Robert Lucero, David Lyle, 
Dion Macellari, Anthony Marcus, 
Nicholas Mayer, Michael 
McCarthy, John McGivney, Gary 
McCready, Douglas Murray, 
David Newman, Jim Palos, 
Nicholas Paone, Tai Park, Ramon 
Parsons, P.J. Pesce, Roy Pomer¬ 
antz, Richard Pressman, Elliot 
Quint, Peter Rappa, Barry 
Rashkover, Peter Ripin, Kurt 
Roeloffs, Wayne Root, Paul Ross, 
David Rubel, Hector Santiago 
Cazull, Paul Saputo, Laurits Sch- 
less, Daniel Schultz, Gardner 
Semet, Michael Shapiro, Allen 
Shelton, Rei Shinozuka, Elliot 
Sloane, Darius Sollohub, Antho¬ 
ny Solomons, Luis Soto, Peter 
Stevens, Joseph Sullivan, Alex 
Treitler, George Trittel, Mark 
Warner, Eric Wertzer, George Wil¬ 
son, David Woo and Leonard 
Zivitz. We had one of the best 
attended reunions in the history of 
the college. Due to space limita¬ 
tions, full reunion coverage and 
updates on classmates will be 
spread out over the next few 
issues of CCT. 

Reunion fever commenced 


with a mass e-mail to committee 
members asking them to vote on 
the most memorable Spectator 
article. One suggestion was the 
story of the Columbia students 
who discovered a dead body, 
wrapped in a carpet in a Dump¬ 
ster, and brought it to their Car¬ 
man Hall floor. A vociferous e- 
mail debate ensued. P.J. Pesce 
insisted one of the students was 
Bob Asher. Bob immediately 
denied this assertion, clarifying 
that the body was discovered a 
year after graduation. He elabo¬ 
rated, "Nothing that exciting hap¬ 
pened in our freshman year, 
except Cataldo going down the 
elevator shaft." Stephen Hunt- 
ley-Robertson inquired, "Mike 
(Cataldo), didn't you also find a 
body on the boathouse dock?" Ed 
Joyce chimed in, "A dead body 
was found in the Harlem River 
by Navy's head crew coach, but I 
can't remember his name or the 
year." In an e-mail to former JV 
tennis player Kevin Cronin, Mike 
offered the last word on this com¬ 
pelling debate: "That guy's name 
was Joe Cabala. He had nothing 
to do with crew. He was the line 
judge for the JV tennis team." 

On May 29, more than 75 peo¬ 
ple attended the kickoff cocktail 
reception hosted by me and my 
wife, Deborah Gahr. Jerry Sher- 
win '55, former president of the 
Alumni Association and a recipi¬ 
ent of a 2003 John Jay Award, was 
present. Classmates lined up to 
greet their beloved professor, 
Karl-Ludwig Selig. Michael 
Schmidtberger '82, secretary of 
the Alumni Association and a 
partner and member of the execu¬ 
tive committee of Sidley Austin 
Brown & Wood, attended with 
his wife, Marjie. Mark Simon '84, 
managing director of global 
health care investment banking at 
Solomon Smith Barney, stopped 
by. It was great to see David Her¬ 
shey-Webb and Amy Hershey- 
Webb. Many of us fondly remem¬ 
ber Scott and Dave, the talented 
guitar duo on campus. Dave later 


formed The Love Handles. He is 
a tenant attorney, lives in Man¬ 
hattan and has a daughter, Lilly 
(2). Gerald Brandt is a CPA in 
Rockland County, where he lives 
with his wife, Jolene, and his chil¬ 
dren, lisa (9) and Karl (7). Paul 
Lemer lives in L.A. with his part¬ 
ner, cellist Stephen Reis. Paul is a 
marketing communications con¬ 
sultant specializing in health care 
and has co-authored several 
books on this subject. 

Larry Herman, a gastroenterol¬ 
ogist, and his wife, Zeva, a radiol¬ 
ogist, live in Scarsdale with then- 
children, Amanda (9), Jonathan (8) 
and Daniella (8). Hector Santiago 
Cazull flew in from San Juan. He 
is a consultant, specializing in his¬ 
toric preservation. Andrew Gess¬ 
ner lives in Brooklyn and is direc¬ 
tor of the Gimbel Library at the 
Parsons School of Design. Andrew 
says, "It was a pleasure seeing so 
many old friends." Robert Kahn 
(a fellow marching band member) 
and his wife brought a surprise 
guest, Leda Kahn, bom May 6. 
Congratulations! 

Since 1987, Robert Davis has 
worked at the Slavic and Baltic 
Division of the New York Public 
Library. He has published some 60 
articles and books in the field. He 
is married to Alice Yurke, a partner 
at Morrison & Foerster. They live 
in Manhattan, close to the United 
Nations, with their kids, John (6) 
and Katherine (2). Robert quips, 
"Glad to see new paint, elevators 
and carpet haven't altered the 
peculiar charms of Carman Hall." 
Ben Hsing, a partner at Kaye 
Scholer, sends his regards. Ben 
allowed us to use his conference 
room for several committee events. 
Andy Gershon chowed down on 
some hors d'oeuvres before run¬ 
ning out to attend an auction for 
his son's school. Steve Arenson, a 
litigator based in Manhattan, 
looked as youthful as ever. He still 
tap dances, and many of us 
remember him as a talented actor, 
singer and storyteller during his 
Columbia years. Danny Schultz '84 


and his wife, Jen, live in Purchase 
and have three boys, Jackson (4), 
Philip (2) and Jonah (5 months). 
After leaving Lehman Brothers in 
mid-'98 (after 14 years), he helped 
start a technology-focused VC 
fund. Draper Fisher Jurueston 
Gotham Ventures. Dan plays ice 
hockey with Larry Herman and is 
in touch with several other class¬ 
mates. 

Len Rosen was promoted to 
head of Israel investment banking 
at Lehman. Lenny was out of the 
country during reunion weekend. 
Adam Bayroff (a partner in Swi- 
dler Berlin Shereff Friedman), Neal 
Smolar (associate general counsel 
and corporate v.p. of UBS/Paine 
Weber), Michael Sloyer (attorney 
at Mayor, Brown, Platt in NYC), 
Peter Simonson (Ob/Gyn in New 
Jersey), Jack Abuhoff (CEO Inno¬ 
data Corp.) and Eric Jankelovits 
planned to be at the cocktail recep¬ 
tion but were unable to attend. 

Eric is an anesthesiologist and lives 
in Stamford, Conn., with his wife, 
Monica, and their children, Lauren 
(10), Amanda (7) and Carly (4). 
Gary McCready lives with his 
family in New Jersey and still 
owes me big time for introducing 
him to his wife, Jane. I greatly 
enjoyed meeting Wayne Root's 
wife, Deborah, and their daughter, 
Dakota. Wayne and his family flew 
in from Las Vegas. Wayne and 
David Newman led a memorable 
panel discussion during reunion 
on sports betting, which will be 
more thoroughly covered in the 
next issue of CCT. 

Michael Lavine is a conductor, 
lives in Manhattan and has a large 
sheet music collection. Elliot 
Sloane lives on the Upper West 
Side. He has three kids and nans a 
PR firm. He took his family to a 
Columbia basketball game, the 
first Columbia athletic event Elli ot 
has attended. Jonathan Green 
flew in from Chicago, where he 
practices law. George Bogdan, an 
attorney, lives in Brooklyn. He 
formerly was a scholar at Prince¬ 
ton specializing in Eastern Euro- 
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peart Economic Reforms and is 
getting back into corporate law. 
George and I are still in touch 
with our college (Barnard '83) and 
law school (Harvard '86) class¬ 
mate, Lis Wiehl. Lis is the legal 
correspondent for Fox TV and 
regularly appears on the O'Reilly 
Factor. I invited Lis to the recep¬ 
tion but she was, unfortunately, 
working that evening. David 
Kriegel has a thriving dermatol¬ 
ogy practice in New York. David 
and my wife, Debbie, an Ob/Gyn, 
had a lengthy conversation about 
practicing medicine in Manhattan. 
David is in touch with Jeremy 
Fingerman, who was promoted to 
president of Campbell Soup's U.S. 
division. Jeremy lives in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. David also speaks with 
Andy Spitzer, an orthopedic sur¬ 
geon in L.A., and Yoel Tobin, 
who works for the terrorism divi¬ 
sion of the Justice Department in 
Washington, D.C. 

Tai Park (a partner at Shear¬ 
man & Stearling) reminisced 
with Gerald Brandt about their 
fencing experiences at Columbia. 
George Wilson greeted class¬ 
mates like he was the mayor of 
'83. George contacted dozens of 
class members and has kept up 
with countless Columbia gradu¬ 
ates. John Gambino, an insur¬ 
ance executive, came to the 
reception. Ben Heimsath flew in 
from Austin and atte¬ 
nded the reception with his wife 
and children. Ben is an architect 
and former president of our 
class. Bruce Abramson came in 
from Washington, D.C. He 
recently wrote a book on the soft¬ 
ware and internet industry. 
Steven Greenfield participated 
in every reunion event. His loyal¬ 
ty to Columbia and school spirit 
are legendary. Steve, can't we get 
the marching band to perform at 
our 25th reunion? Eric Wertzer 
was spotted after the reception 
bar hopping in the area. 

Kurt Lundgren, one of the 
best pitchers to play at Columbia, 
wrote: "Sorry I missed the 
reunion. I am married to Teresa 
and live in Nanuet, N.Y. We have 
two boys, Christopher (6) and 
Alec (1). I am a lawyer with a 
small general practice litigation 
law firm, La Sorsa & Beneven- 
tano, in White Plains, N.Y. In my 
spare time, I play baseball and 
am the pitching coach at Clark- 
stown North H.S. I had been 
somewhat out of touch with 
many of our Class of '83 alumni, 
including Robert Flock, Richard 
Jorge, Frank Antonelli, John 
McGivney, Mark Wasik and 
Frank Lafaso '83E, until about a 
year ago when a class note from 
Rich prompted us to collectively 
and individually e-mail one 
another frequently. Also, on Sep¬ 


tember 30, 2002, many Columbia 
alumni, including Glenn Meyers 
'84, liana Jett Meyers '87 Barnard, 
Mark Kerman, John McGivney, 
Mark Wasik, Derrick Acker '87, 
Carmine Esposito '88, Mick 
Telesca '87, Michael DiChiaro '84, 
Frank Lafaso '83E, Jim Goryeb 
'84, Jim McGrann '84E, associate 
athletic director and former base¬ 
ball coach Paul Fernandes and 
several others attended the first 
annual Slater Jett Meyers Foun¬ 
dation Golf Tournament at Dell- 
wood Country Club in New City, 
N.Y. The outing raised money to 
support the Slater Jett Meyers 
Foundation, a charity founded by 
Glenn Meyers '84 and his wife, 
liana, to benefit children with 
birth-related disabilities. The out¬ 
ing was a great success and 
tremendous fun, and we expect 
the same group, and more, on 
September 15 for the second 
annual SJM Tournament." Kurt 
was a top prospect in the New 
York Mets farm system until 
injuries curtailed his ascent to the 
major league. 

Peter Rappa regrets missing 
the reunion. "I had arranged call 
coverage, paid for plane tickets 
and had Mamma Mia! theater tick¬ 
ets in hand, and then came life ... 

I am so disappointed to have 
missed the events. I am in Dallas 
enjoying life as a doctor, dad and 
husband. My wife, Monica, and I 
have been married 16 years, and 
we have three 7-year-old girls, 
Paloma, Marina and Tessa, all in 
second grade. I have been in 
direct patient care at Baylor Med¬ 
ical Center in Irving, The Centre 
for Neuroskills and medical direc¬ 
tor for CorVel Corp. working with 
utilization review. I am 'teaching' 
through lectures and seminars, 
working on a book (Move Into 
Health ) and have replaced football 
and baseball with a passion for 
tennis. I get to New York a few 
times each year to see my folks 


Thanks to everyone in our class 
who participated in the reunion 
for helping to make it a success. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


At this year's Kraft Center Seixas 
Award Dinner, held at Lemer Hall, 
we rank and file College grads 
were privileged to rub elbows with 
such luminaries as President Lee C. 
Bollinger, NBA Commissioner and 
Columbia Trustee David Stem 
'66L, Herman Wouk '34, Robert 
Kraft, '63, Jerry Sherwin '55, and 
Arthur "Punch" Sulzberger '51. But 
perhaps no alumni were more 
exalted than our class heavy¬ 
weights Mark Simon and Randy 
Lemer. With his beautiful wife, 
Melissa, in tow and two young¬ 
sters at home in New Jersey, Mark 
advised us that he researches and 
finances biotechnology companies 
for Citigroup in N.Y. after 12 years 
at Robertson Stephens in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Athough he was unable to 
attend that evening, Randy and his 
family were called upon to accept 
an award honoring his father, the 
late Alfred Lemer '55. Randy is a 
1987 graduate of the Law School, a 
partner at Securities Advisors, 
owner of the Cleveland Browns 
and chairman of MBNA Corp. 

Thomas Willcox was instru¬ 
mental in sparking a federal 
investigation of abuses in private 
placements. Known for his law¬ 
suits on behalf of corporate bor¬ 
rowers who claim payments of 
excessive fees, he was cited in 
Congress for bringing attention to 
the possibility of tax evasion 
through offshore affiliates. 

Don Lewis, his wife, Rena, and 
their three children send greetings 


Brian Cousin '85 was featured in Crain's New 
York Business as an expert in current employ¬ 
ment law issues. 


and sister, who are all well, but 
seldom see any of the Class of '83. 
Well, a quick snapshot of life from 
big D ... with love and hope to 
all, especially '83." 

Finally, Teddy Weinberger 
wrote from Israel, "I wish I could 
be there [reunion]. Give my 
regards to everybody who knows 
me." 

The West End gathering, class 
barbecue, Wayne Root/David 
Newman panel and class dinner 
will be covered in future columns. 


from Tampa, Fla. Don is director of 
sales and marketing for Arcadia 
Health Care. 

And, via e-mail (the preferred 
mode of communication, guys!), 
Gregory Poe reports: "After seven 
years at the Federal Public 
Defender's office in Cleveland and 
Washington, D.C., I'm going back 
into private practice as a partner 
in the D.C.-based law firm of 
Crowell and Moring." 

Our 20th reunion is June 3-6, 
2004. Hope to see you there! 
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Jon White 

16 South Court 
Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Thanks to Kevin Kelly and the 
previous correspondents for their 
efforts. I had been meaning to 
write in for some time, so when I 
became class correspondent, I was 
forced to get my act together. One 
of the reasons I agreed to do this 
was my feeling (after a few visits 
to the campus this spring) that I 
had fallen out of touch with too 
many people with whom I had 
enjoyed many good times and 
that it would be a good way to 
reconnect. I would appreciate an 
update on anything about you. 

Dave Zapolsky has been living 
in Seattle for almost 10 years and 
still loves it. He and his wife, 
Lindsay, have a son, Ian (almost 
10), who's "bright, optimistic and 
cynical, with a great sense of 
humor." After practicing at a cou¬ 
ple of different law firms in Seat¬ 
tle, Dave is at Amazon.com as v.p. 
and associate general counsel for 
litigation and regulatory matters 
and enjoying himself. Lindsay, 
who also is a lawyer, tutors learn¬ 
ing-disabled children in the public 
schools as well as privately part- 
time. Dave recently traveled to 
England, Australia and Bali. 

Elliot Friedman has been 
teaching at Williams since 1996 
(after graduate work in Madison, 
Wis., and postdoctoral training in 
San Diego) in the field of psy¬ 
choneuroimmunology. He and his 
wife, Karen, have twin 5-year- 
olds, Alexander (Alec) and 
Nicholas (Nico), "fraternal and 
could not possibly be more differ¬ 
ent; both bright, stubborn, ener¬ 
getic and possessed of pleasantly 
weird senses of humor." 

John Phelan is the senior direc¬ 
tor of Wyeth Pharmaceuticals 
North America Trade Sales, lead¬ 
ing a team of five national account 
managers who call on major 
national chains and wholesalers 
for all Wyeth Rx products in 53,000 
pharmacies in the United States. 
"Very challenging, lots of travel, 
and the responsibility is humbling. 
I have been at Wyeth for almost 
eight years and in the pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry since returning from 
the Peace Corps 15 years ago. The 
family is well and thriving in 
America's best kept secret: Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. Four children, two girls 
(10,8) and two boys (almost 4 and 
2j). My wife, Kimberlee, is a tax 
partner at a Princeton accounting 
firm, and she and I strive for that 
delicate balance among marriage, 
kids and work (not always in that 
order)..." 

Tony Pagan '87 SW has direct¬ 
ed several social service programs 
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Alumni Sons and Daughters 

Fifty-six members of the Class of 2007 are sons or daughters of Columbia College alumni. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Christopher Baio Joseph Baio '75 

Bronxville, NY • Bronxville H.S. 

Aaron Berman Brian Berman 'll 

Baltimore • Park School of Baltimore 

Jordan Bryk Eli Bryk '78 

Lawrence, NY • Ramaz School 

Andrew Cantor Harvey Cantor '63 

Wellesley, MA • Roxbury Latin School 

David Catalinotto Bernard Catalinotto '64 

Bethesda, MD • Walter Johnson H.S. 

Jeffrey Conn Richard Conn '71 

Pacific Palisades, CA • Harvard-Westlake School 

Christine Crabtree John Crabtree '78 

Pound Ridge, NY • John Jay H.S. 

Kylie Davis Gene I. Davis '75 

Livingston, NJ • Solomon Schechter Day School 

Brian Donatelli Anthony Donatelli '73 

Manhasset, NY • Manhasset H.S. 


Marybeth Duckett Joseph M. Duckett '83 

Millersville, MD • Archbishop Spalding H.S. 

David Ehrlich Burtt Ehrlich '61 

Greenwich, CT • Greenwich H.S. Bella 

Jonathan Epstein Murray Epstein '59 

Miami • Ransom Everglades School 

Aryeh Falk Elliot Falk '74 

The Bronx, NY • Frisch School 

Elizabeth Ferguson Thomas F. Ferguson '74 

Piedmont, CA • Piedmont H.S. 

Melissa Flores John Ruben Flores '78 

Newington, CT • Loomis-Chaffee School 

Daniel Fridman Morton Fridman '79 

Teaneck, NJ • Frisch School 

Joshua Friedman David J. Friedman '78 

New York, NY • Marsha Stem Talmudical Academy 

Michael Groopman Jerome E. Groopman '72 

Brookline, MA • Brimmer & May School 

Abram Handler Michael H. Handler '74 

Denver, CO • George Washington H.S. 

Jessica Hertz Victor J. Hertz '70 

New York, NY • Columbia Grammar & Prep School 

Gregory Hills Frederic Hills '56 

Pelham, NY • Regis H.S. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Benjamin Hofkin Michael G. Hofkin '62 

Long Lake, MN • Blake School 

Benjamin Kutler Edward Kutler '75 

Columbia, MD • Beth Tfiloh Community H.S. 

Peter Lederman Douglas Lederman '81 

Old Greenwich, CT • Greenwich H.S. 

Joshua Levine Joseph Levine '76 

Great Neck, NY • Ramaz School 

Eric Linsker Ralph Linsker '67 

Millwood, NY • Horace Greeley H.S. 

Abigail Mailer Michael Mailer '65 

Great Neck, NY • Stella K. Abraham H.S. for Girls 

Benjamin Mandelkem Mark Mandelkem '63 

Pacific Palisades, CA • Harvard-Westlake School 

Yael Merkin J. Ezra Merkin '76 

New York, NY • Ramaz School 

Jay M. Mullen James M. Mullen Jr. '77 

Anchorage, Alaska • Dimond Mears 

Michael Nadler Jerrold Nadler '69 

New York, NY • Ramaz School 

Eli Nagler Jerry Nagler '69 

New York, NY • Horace Mann School 

Justin Nunez Domingo Nunez '76 

Englewood, NJ • Dwight Englewood School 

Julie Pruzansky Mark E. Pruzansky '70 

New York, NY • Dalton School 


Walter Rahmey Jack Rahmey 'll 

Brooklyn, NY • Yeshivah ofFlatbush H.S. 


Michelle Rappaport Richard Rappaport '65 

Salk Lake City, UT • West H.S. 

Matthew Reuter Thomas H. Reuter '78 

Bloomfield Hills, MI • University of Detroit H.S. 

Steven Rodriguez Ricardo Rodriguez '80 

Scotch Plains, NJ • Scotch Plains-Fanwood H.S. 

Yael Ross Stephen Ross '70 

Tarzana, CA • Yeshiva University H.S. Girls 

Daphne Rubin-Vega Eduardo A. Rubin-Vega '78 

New York, NY • Marymount School 

Alexander Sackeim Harold Sackeim '72 

Chappaqua, NY • Horace Greeley H.S. 

John Schneider Robert Schneider '75 

Rockville Centre, NY • Chaminade H.S. 

Isaac Schwartz Jan Arthur Schwartz '71 

Danville, PA • Danville Area H.S. 


STUDENT PARENT 

Raza Shaikh Shaukat E. Shaikh '79 

Lahore, Pakistan • Lahore American School 

Elisabeth Shamoon Alan Shamoon '73 

Great Neck, NY • Great Neck H.S. 

Daniel Shapiro David J. Shapiro '68 

The Bronx, NY • Fieldston School 

Samuel Stampfer Meir Stampfer '73 

Brookline, MA • Brookline H.S. 

Yurika Sugimoto Yuji Sugimoto '76 

Wyckoff, NJ • Dwight Englewood School 

Caroline Sullivan Peter Sullivan '74 

Beverly Hills • Harvard-Westlake School 

Hilary Sullivan Peter Sullivan '74 

Beverly Hills • Harvard-Westlake School 

Elisabeth Vastola Raymond Vastola '73 

Scarsdale, NY • Scarsdale H.S. 

Abraham Weiss Daniel Weiss '75 

Lyndhurst, OH • Hawken School 

Ho Wen Carson Wen '75 

Hong Kong • Rugby School 

Gregory Wing David Bernard Wing '76 

Myersville, MD • Middletown H.S. 

Maria Yordan Edgardo L. Yordan Jr. '68 

Riverwoods, IL • Groton School 

Terence Zaleski Terrence M. Zaleski '74 

Garrison, NY • Haldane H.S. 


Five sons and daughters of 
Columbia College faculty/staff 
alumni also are members of 
the Class of2007. 


STUDENT 

PARENT 

Benjamin Baker 

Trumbull, CT 

Trumbull H.S. 

Daniel P. Baker '76 

(UDAR) 

Christian Balmer 

Mount Kisco, NY 

Horace Greeley H.S. 

Derek Wittner '65 

(CCAAD) 

Patricia Ebner 

Bardonia, NY 

Clarkstown H.S. South 

William P. Ebner '73 

(Facility Operations) 

Giulia Pines 

New York, NY 

Trinity School 

Jeffrey Pines '69 

(Psychiatry) 

Gabriel Rose 

New York, NY 

Horace Mann School 

Eric Rose '71 

(Surgery) 
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including programs at Edwin 
Gould Services for Children, the 
Supportive Children's Advocacy 
Network, Hispanic AIDS Forum 
and Bailey House. He runs HIV- 
related programs at three NYC 
Health and Hospitals Corp. facili¬ 
ties: Harlem, Metropolitan and 
Lincoln hospitals. He also is a 
management consultant for social 
service agencies interested in 
developing their programs, staff 
and boards of directors. Tony can 
be reached at pagana@nychhc.org. 

Brian Cousin was featured in 
Crain's New York Business as an 
expert in current employment law 
issues. He is a partner at Green¬ 
berg Traurig LLP. Harold Ullman 
heads the tax department at the 
law firm of Fox Horan & Cameri- 
ni. He and his wife, Stacey, live 
with their three children in Liv¬ 
ingston, N.J. Lane Palmer is a 
pediatric urologist in Nassau 
County. He and his wife, Lisa (a 
pediatrician and my high school 
classmate), live with their three 
children in my hometown of Port 
Washington. Julius Genachowski 
is the executive v.p. and chief of 
business operations at USA Inter¬ 
active. He can be reached at 
jg@iag.com. Tom Mauro is at The 
American School in Switzerland, 
where he heads the history 
department. He attended TASIS 
prior to attending Columbia. 

At a spring party, I was joined 
in a few songs by the current 
Columbia Kingsmen. Columbians 
present included Eddy Friedfeld 
'83, Jay Lippman '83, Dennis 
Klainberg '84, Phil Donahue '84 
and Leon Friedfeld '88.1 also was 
pleased to get together with Roy 
Pomerantz '83, thriving baby 
products entrepreneur. 

I, like many of us, followed a dif¬ 
ferent course after college from the 
path I had envisioned. After law 
school and a few years of practice 
in a big firm, I have spent the past 
13 years helping to run my family 7 s 
wholesale coffee business. We sell 
to prominent restaurants, hotels, 
coffee bars, specialty shops, cata¬ 
logs and so forth. I guess I always 
liked to help run things, but I never 
would have envisioned that I 
would become part salesman, part 
psychologist, part lawyer, part mar¬ 
keter and part number cruncher. 
Somehow, it has worked out and 
our company (third generation) 
continues to prosper. 

I live in Port Washington (on 
the northern shore of Nassau 
County, about 25 miles from 
Columbia) with my wife, Allison 
'86 Barnard, and our three boys, 
Isaac (11), Noah (7) and Joshua 
(5). Our children are totally differ¬ 
ent and totally wonderful. I have 
been very blessed indeed. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you! 
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Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Mazel tov to Michael Lustig and 
his wife, Rachel Brody '87 Barnard, 
on the birth of their son. Zander 
David, who joins twins Helena 
and Julia. Mike continues at 
Blackrock as a managing director 
and senior portfolio manager 
focusing on derivative securities. 
Rachel is a partner at Accenture 
focusing on resource/utility com¬ 
panies. Mike is active in the CU 
community: He lectures at the B- 
School in the advanced deriva¬ 
tives course and is treasurer of 
Columbia/Barnard Hillel. 

Congrats to Daniel Chenok on 
being named by the Federal CIO 
Council as its Government Execu¬ 
tive of the Year at its annual dinner 
in Washington, D.C. Dan is branch 
chief for information policy and 
technology in the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget. He leads a 
staff responsible for OMB oversight 
of federal policies regarding elec¬ 
tronic government, computer secu¬ 
rity, privacy, budgeting for tech, 
information dissemination and 
related issues. He advises senior 
White House officials on major pol¬ 
icy decisions in these areas. Dan's 
married to Jill Levison Chenok '87 
and they have two daughters, 
Hannah (6) and Ava (3). 

Renan Pierre recently was 
quoted in The New York Times. He 
and fellow architect Casey Sher¬ 
man are seeking a patent on a 
method to attach brackets that 
help make Jersey barriers (those 
slab barricades that have cropped 
up everywhere post-9-11) more 
palatable. 

Adam Cohen recently became 
an assistant professor of medieval 
art history at the University of 
Toronto. Previously, he was a vis¬ 
iting professor at William and 
Mary. He and his wife, Linda, 
who also will teach at UT, and 
their son, Josiah (5), are excited 
by the upcoming move to Toron¬ 
to. 

Philip Khinda is a partner with 
Ropes & Gray and teaches at 
Georgetown Law. He's a former 
member of the SEC staff and was 
with Morgan Stanley following 
his Columbia Law (1992) gradua¬ 
tion. Phil lives with his wife and 
two sons in Washington, D.C. 

David Estabrook Romine is a 
lawyer with Fine Kaplan & Black 
in Philadelphia. He's married and 
lives outside Philly with his wife, 
Kathryn Kopple, and children, 

John (6) and Alex (1). 

Bill Seligman, who had lived on 
Momingside Heights since finish¬ 
ing Law School in 1989, made a big 
move to L.A. this summer. The 
move was triggered by his wife. 


Gail Labovitz, receiving a position 
at the University of Judaism as 
assistant professor of Talmud and 
Rabbinics. Bill writes: "After 15 
years of her sacrificing for my 
career, I made it up to her in one 
fell swoop by leaving New York! I 
will stay with the law firm of Win¬ 
ston & Strawn LLP, where I have 
been a partner since 2000, to set up 
a real estate practice in California. I 
look forward to hearing from class¬ 
mates in Southern California." 

Alva Noe recently became a 
tenured member of the philoso¬ 
phy faculty at UC Berkeley. Previ¬ 
ously, he was an assistant profes¬ 
sor of philosophy at UC Santa 
Cruz. Alva is married to Miriam 
Dym, and they have a 2-year-old 
son, August. 
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Sarah A. Kass 
21 Blomfield Court 
Maida Vale 
London W9 ITS 
England 


sarahann29uk@aol.com 


Herbert Block is assistant execu¬ 
tive v.p. of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, an 
international humanitarian 
organization based in New 
York. He handles Holocaust com¬ 
pensation issues and restitution 
of Jewish property in Europe. He 
lives in White Plains, N.Y., with 
his wife, Judith Greenberg, and 
sons, Joseph (3) and Isaac (8 
months). Joe Policastro works for 
Novartis Pharmaceuticals as a 
skills training manager in East 
Hanover, N.J. "I transitioned out 
of teaching (social studies) and 
coaching (head football, assistant 
baseball, basketball) in 1999. My 
wife, Margaret, and I live in Har¬ 
rington Park, N.J., with our four 
children: Brooke (17), Christopher 
(13) and our twins, Nicolette and 
Alessandra (6)." 

Patrick Caddeau teaches Japan¬ 
ese language and literature at 
Amherst. He and Meg celebrated 
the birth of their daughter, Isabella 
Zara, in October 2002. Ella's big 
brother, Jake, was looking forward 
to starting kindergarten this fall. 
Chris "Keefer" Whan has been 
getting back into shape running. 
His most recent event, the 10K 
Vancouver Sun Run, hosted more 
than 49,000 participants. Chris fin¬ 
ished 25th, first among American 
participants, in 31:55. 

Phil Gold is director of clinical 
research for the Swedish Cancer 
Institute in Seattle. He and his 
wife, Caryn, have three sons: 
Adam (4), Ethan (2) and Asher (8 
months). Keith Dunlap lives in 
Missoula, Mont., with his wife, 
novelist Jenny Siler, and teaches in 
an English department. "Jenny 
also attended Columbia, and we 


love to return to New York every 
now and then for a fix of fancy liv¬ 
ing before returning home to the 
beauty of the mountains." Cherie 
B. Ruben lives in Derby, N.Y., was 
president of the Psychological 
Association of Western New York 
from 2002-003 and is v.p. of the 
Lake Shore Community Players. 

Congratulations to Jennifer 
Bensko, who reports her "media 
merger: " She married Alex Ha in 
May. "We met at Newsweek," she 
said. "I left Newsweek three years 
ago to go to Fortune, but Alex is 
still there. At least we both under¬ 
stand the weird hours!" On the 
guest list were Kathy Fu, Andrea 
Basora, Divya Singh, Kaushik 
Shridharani '87E and Yuval 
Rosenberg '95. 

Diana Moreinis Nasser and 
her husband, Jacques Nasser, cele¬ 
brated the bar mitzvah of their 
son, Rafael, in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
on May 22. "It's during occasions 
like these that I notice how much 
time has gone by since I graduat¬ 
ed from Columbia," she said. 
"Those were great times, but 
these are great times, too!" Diana 
participates in the Columbia 
Alumni Association in Sao 
Paulo. "We've had some good 
events with important speakers 
from the Brazilian political and 
financial scenes. We recently had 
a concert with the Harvard 
Club at the beautiful Sala Sao 
Paulo, an old train station that 
was converted into a concert hall. 
It's great to keep in touch 
with our fellow alumni, although 
99 percent of them graduated 
from the University (grad stu¬ 
dents) and not the College. Not 
the same, but still very nice." 

Matt Litsky; his wife, Mimi; and 
sons Peter (5) and Nicholas (8) have 
lived in Tampa, Ha. since 1993. 

Matt is an attorney at Phelps Dun¬ 
bar, LLP and represents Lloyd's of 
London Underwriting Syndicates 
on various types of insurance litiga¬ 
tion matters in the Southeast and 
the U.S. Virgin Islands. "I'm admit¬ 
ted to the United States Virgin 
Islands Bar and practice in St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and St. John," he 
writes. "I coach Little League and 
soccer, started playing tennis again 
after a long drought, lived in Lon¬ 
don from September 1997-April 
1998 as in-house counsel for 
Lloyd's Syndicates and go to Lon¬ 
don about four times a year for 
work. Plus, I run and play tennis in 
December in a T-shirt, and my 
younger son is tan year-round." 

Jon Thorstenson, also '88E, 
was appointed plant manager at 
Olin Chlor/Alkali's Charleston, 
Term., plant. He is the proud 
father of his third daughter, Kae- 
dra Mae, bom on October 21, 
2002. Congratulations! Same to 
Ilene Weinstein Lederman and 
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her husband, Marco, on the birth 
of Max Benjamin Lederman on 
July 2. Max joins his older sister, 
Hannah. Macky Alston reports: 
"Partner Nick Gottlieb and I 
recently adopted a baby, Alice. 
Bliss!" Congrats to you, too! 

Adam Perlmutter writes: 

"Over the past year, my wife, 
Barbara, and I have celebrated 
the birth of our first child, Loren¬ 
zo. We also purchased a house 
and started a new business. 
Lorenzo is growing like a weed 
and has completely transformed 
our life, for the better. The house 
is from the 1880s and sits a block 
off the East River in Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn. We have been gut reno¬ 
vating and hope to complete the 
bulk of the work soon. The busi¬ 
ness is a law practice located on 
Broadway just south of Wall 
Street. I specialize in criminal 
defense and public interest law. 
We also have become involved in 
the community. I am president of 
the local synagogue, which was 
built in 1871. We have been 
restoring that structure in con¬ 
junction with the New York 
Landmarks Conservancy." 

Daniele Baliani recently put 
together a travel-tour company. 
Pantheon Adventures ("I grew up 
a block from the Pantheon in 
Rome") that specializes in "unique 
food and wine" tours to Italy (dif¬ 
ferent regions, different times of 
the year). Daniele leads the 
groups, which are no more than 
10 people. The next trip is sched¬ 
uled for September 15-21 in Tus¬ 
cany with stays in Siena and 
Lucca. He said, "I say 'unique' 
because I worked in Tuscany, as a 
budding chef, for more than a 
year after graduation, have exten¬ 
sive contacts in the area and will 
conduct cooking classes in Miche- 
lin-starred restaurants, thanks to 
those contacts and relationships." 

Anthony Alvarez lives and 
breathes in Portland, Ore. "He is 
no longer a vegetarian and has a 
habit of not finishing his sentences 
(a word he often misspells). He 
has a crush on his new chiroprac¬ 
tor. Some would say he hasn't 
changed a bit." His words, truly! 

After moving to Santa Fe, N.M. 
in 1996, Isabel Parlett married 
Peter Lipscomb in October 1997. 
"Our son, Jasper, was bom in Jan¬ 
uary 2001. We live in a small co- 
housing community on the banks 
of the (dry) Santa Fe river, where 
I've acquired the new skills of 
milking goats and making cheese 
and yogurt," she said. "My busi¬ 
ness and career coaching practice 
morphed into Parlance Training, 
an educational company that 
helps people in business find the 
words they need to be successful 
doing the work they love 
(www.parlancetraining.com). I do 
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all my training and coaching from 
home, by phone, and work with 
clients from the U.S., Canada, the 
U.K. and occasionally Asia. I train 
and license other professionals to 
offer my programs to their clients, 
and am hoping to translate 
my material into digital informa¬ 
tion products (e-books, real audio, 
etc.) in the next year. 

"Peter is a massage therapist 
and has a business that does 
astronomy education for kids. He 
also does the bulk of the child care 
so that I can work close to full¬ 
time. I am active in my local 
Mom's Club and our Slow Food 
Convivium. I find that between 
running my business, keeping up 
with community activities and 
chasing our 2-year-old, it's hard 
to make time to bathe regularly 
and remember to pay the bills, 
much less have much time to 
myself. But still, it's a good life. 

"I often see Cynsa Bonorris 
(who started with our class in '83 
but completed her degree in Cali¬ 
fornia) when I go home to the San 
Francisco Bay area. When she's 
not using her coding and writing 
skills in the high-tech world, she 
plays in her band, Joe Schmoe, 
with Paul Spinrad '86.1 also talk 
to Phil Bimbaum '86, who mar¬ 
ried my best friend from high 
school. They live in Chicago with 
their boys, Kyle and Soren." 

Thanks to everyone who sent in 
contributions! Keep 'em coming! 



Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville MA 02460 


Hello, all! By the time you read 
this column, reunion will be a 
pleasant spring memory, and my 
computer will be hooked up 
again. I've been moving (note 
new address, no job change), and 


I apologize in advance to those of 
you who sent me things that 
aren't going to get into this issue. 
I promise to get caught up next 
time. 

I was unable to make the 
reunion this year (shocking, I 
know), but I hear from reliable 
sources (mostly Graham Dodds) 
that a good time was had by all. 
Graham especially enjoyed the Sat¬ 
urday class dinner ("in a fancy 
back room in Low Library") and 
dance on Low Plaza. He reported 
that "the strangest part was stay¬ 
ing overnight in Carman Hall on 
the same floor (ninth), though not 
the same room, where I lived 
freshman year — the old place 
looks about the same, but with just 
a little fresh paint and a couple of 
e-mail terminals in the entrance 
area. Many of my 9-Carman com¬ 
rades were in attendance on Satur¬ 
day (Nikos Andreadis, Sean 
Wright, Rich Ritter, Stephanie 
Sudikoff, Jackie McCann, Krissie 
Barakat, Doug Wolf and Rob 
Daniel, among others), but one — 
Shari Hyman — was unable to 
attend on account of giving birth 
to her second child, a son, Ari, two 
days before. Excellent news, Shari 
— congratulations. 

I heard from some other class¬ 
mates who were unable to be in 
New York in May. Steven 
Berkowitz has had a busy 15 years 
since graduation, living in Man¬ 
hattan, Washington, D.C., Brook¬ 
lyn, Las Vegas, Staten Island and 
landing in New Jersey. He is mar¬ 
ried to Pamela Hernandez '87 and 
has a 10-year-old son. He recently 
was named industry editor for two 
business technology magazines, 
Java Developers Journal and Linux- 
World Magazine. Ahmet Can also 
has traveled quite a bit. He and his 
wife, Serpil, have been to various 
locations on all seven continents 
and are trying to plan a trip that 
their two boys, Ismail (4) and 


Mehmet Emin (2), might enjoy: 
"We're thinking of returning to 
Aitutaki, in the Cook Islands, 
where we spent our honeymoon. 
My wife thinks our kids are too 
young to enjoy a trip to Antarcti¬ 
ca." (Oh, I don't know about that 
— do they like sledding?) 

After many years in banking, 
Ahmet is the v.p. of marketing for 
WhenU, a desktop advertising 
network. He and his family are 
moving from Brooklyn Heights to 
South Amboy, N.J., despite his 
"great fear of leaving the city for 
the 'burbs." (It's not so bad, 
Ahmet. Really.) He gave me brief 
updates on Ganesh Ramchan- 
dran, who is an investment 
banker in London, where he lives 
with his wife, Eileen, and their 2- 
year-old son, Nikh; and Ayame 
Konishi, who is a rising star at 
AIG in New York. 

Continuing with the foreign 
work and travel theme, Jennifer 
Hirsh Overton couldn't make the 
reunion because her job as the 
country office director for 
Catholic Relief Services in Mada¬ 
gascar kept her away. She has 
been working for CRS in Africa 
since 1993 (Tanzania, Kenya, 
Uganda, Southern Africa) and 
since 1999 in Madagascar. She 
writes: "We have a large office 
here, about 125 staff, and work on 
interesting projects in food securi¬ 
ty, HIV/AIDS, peacebuilding and 
emergency response (we get a lot 
of cyclones!). I really enjoy my 
work even if at times I long for 
some Ben and Jerry's ice cream. 
Last year, things were tough here, 
as we had an eight-month politi¬ 
cal crisis, and there was no fuel or 
other basic goods for about two 
months, so we walked to work. 
Boy, did the black market price of 
gas go up then. My husband, 
Greg Overton, who works on bio- 
diveristy issues here for USAID, 
and I are the proud parents of 
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Ellysia (6) and Rebeccah (2). Both 
girls are enrolled at the French 
school and are bilingual. Howev¬ 
er, they still love their Disney 
movies and miss home often." 
Jennifer is planning to return to 
the states for a second career in a 
year or two, and promises to 
make the 20th reunion. She espe¬ 
cially mentioned missing "a lot of 
the old gang — Cornelia Gallo 
and so many others!" (Corny, 
would you please get in touch? 
How've you been?) 

Two of our classmates are dis¬ 
tinguishing themselves in medi¬ 
cine. Kingsley Richard Chin, 
whom you may remember as a 
soccer standout, was a consultant 
after graduation before moving 
on to Harvard medical school 
and residency in orthopedic sur¬ 
gery. He then went on to fellow¬ 
ships in joint and spine surgery, 
and, as of August, is chief of divi¬ 
sion of spine surgery in the 
department of orthopedics at 
Penn. He offers his expertise to 
classmates interested in a second 
opinion on orthopedic injuries. 
Lisa Price is a second-year fellow 
in child psychiatry at Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospital/McClean 
Hospital in Boston, and just 
received a Presidential Scholar's 
Award from the American Acade¬ 
my of Child and Adolescent Psy¬ 
chiatry. She will use the funding 
to explore the parent-child rela¬ 
tionships of couples who have 
conceived their children with the 
aid of in-vitro fertilization. 

Sculptor, musician and former 
River dweller Bill Seeley married 
Christine Donis-Keller '91 
Barnard in June 2000 and has a 
21-month-old son, Parker. He is a 
doctoral candidate in philosophy 
and cognitive science at CUNY 
Graduate Center and is writing a 
dissertation on "The Neurophysi¬ 
ology of Aesthetic Experience: 
Three Case Studies." This fall, 
he'll be a lecturer at Yale, teaching 
a seminar he developed for his 
college seminar program, "Aes¬ 
thetics and Cognitive Science." 

He is a sculptor (he earned his 
M.F.A. from Columbia in '90) and 
had his first solo show in spring 
2002 at Studio Facchetti in 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 

Bill writes that he and Sam 
Park "carried the CU rock 'n' roll 
torch well into the '90s. Our 
band. The Ventilators, was voted 
'Best Bar Band in New York' by 
New York Press in 1997.1 gave it 
up in 1998 to take my comps for 
this ridiculously tweedy lifestyle, 
but last I checked, Sam is still 
grinding away at the guitar play¬ 
ing in his band. Dark Horses, on 
the Lower East Side." Bill's son 
likes to play the bass with his 
feet. Since graduation, Bill also 
has pursued his favorite avoca¬ 


tion, wilderness canoeing. He 
writes, "I have been to the shores 
of Hudson Bay seven times by 
canoe since 1988. The shortest 
trip was two weeks, this past 
summer, on the Great Whale 
River in Quebec. The longest was 
52 days on the Severn River 
watershed in 1994." 

And if that's not enough excite¬ 
ment for you, about two months 
ago, I was lucky enough to stum¬ 
ble onto a truly romantic Class of 
'88 story. I decided to cold-call my 
old friend Whitney Connaughton 
(OK, it was a cold e-mail), who 
was raised in the town next to 
mine in Massachusetts. It turns 
out that she was in the midst of 
big plans ... I'll let her and her 
husband tell the story. 

"Sharon Moshavi gets all the 
credit. Aaron Pressman and 
Whitney Connaughton finally 
got married in May at their home 
in Needham, Mass. The back 
story is this: After we met on the 
first day of school in 1984, we 
spent the next 19 years living 
across the hall from each other on 
the fifth floor of Carman, becom¬ 
ing good friends, flirting with 
romance, becoming un-friends, 
marrying others, moving away 
from NYC, having kids (Whit¬ 
ney's daughter, Julia, is 4; her 
son. Will, is 3). Friendship struck 
again at Sharon's wedding, which 
we attended in 1999. Finding our¬ 
selves single last year, there 
seemed no alternative but to 
finally get serious! The wedding 
was a homemade affair. We made 
our invitations, hand-delivered 
them to most invitees, wrote our 
ceremony and vows, boxed 
chocolates from Jacques Torres in 
Brooklyn for favors and got mar¬ 
ried in the backyard on one of the 
nicest, sunniest days of the 
spring. We walked down the aisle 
proceeded by flower girl Julia 
and walked out to the strains of 
'When I'm 64' by The Beatles. It 
was May 18, the 15th anniversary 
of our very rainy graduation day. 
Special features included a 
bounce house, baseball game and 
circus-themed cake for the 30 
kids in attendance. Sharon flew in 
from Tokyo, where she's a novel¬ 
ist and journalist. She'll be in Palo 
Alto, Calif, this fall while her hus¬ 
band is on fellowship at Stanford. 
(She married Eric Weiner, who 
you hear reporting news from all 
over Asia on NPR, while Sharon 
does occasional commentaries.) 
Also attending were Nancy 
Kauder Schreiber, her husband, 
Marty Schreiber '87, and their 
daughter Camilla (4). They live in 
Baltimore, where Nancy is a vet 
and Marty is a lawyer. Joanna 
Usher Silver '89 and her husband 
David (a Harvard grad) came 
with their daughter, Caroline (4). 


They live on the Upper West 
Side, and Jo works for Gourmet 
Magazine. Aaron's parents. Bob 
'65L and Elizabeth '67 GSAS, 
walked him down the aisle, and 
his sister, Rachel '97 Barnard, 
gave the first toast." Call me a 
sap if you want to, but I think 
that's a great story. Congratula¬ 
tions, you two, and we wish you 
every happiness. 

Write to me or the magazine, 
and let your classmates know 
what you're up to! Once again, 
apologies to those of you whose 
information got tied up in my 
move, but I'll get you in next time. 
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Amy Perkel 

101 Alma St., Apt. 206 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 


amyperkel@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates. We trust 
you enjoyed your summer. 

As of this writing, Todd 
Thomason was gearing up for his 
annual Kentucky Labor Day 
blowout. Todd and his wife, Ali¬ 
son, a Columbia Ph.D. in ancient 
near Eastern history and archeolo¬ 
gy, will host Lisa Landau Camoy 
and her husband, David '92 AC, 
and Matt Assiff and his wife, 

Lisa. Todd noted that he and Matt 
were going to "test out" David, as 
it was his first trip to the lake 
house, and he was supposed to be 
a water skiing expert. Todd and 
Matt look forward to reminiscing 
about old times, including 
whether either of them can get 
into a size 40 Speedo. Not that we 
asked, but apparently, Todd was 
able to fit into a size 26 in college. 
Classmates, please write in with 
your summer shenanigans. Please 
don't make me recount Todd's 
Speedo size again! That's a topic 
that only a wife could love. 
Though mind you, Todd stays fit 
by exercising at least three times a 
week, running a mile and swim¬ 
ming a mile in each workout. 

In Saint Louis, where the 
Thomasons live, they are half liv¬ 
ing in the house and half camping 
out as they redo the kitchen and 
add a master bedroom suite. I 
suppose that means they will have 
plenty of room for guests, so give 
Todd a shout when next in Mis¬ 
souri. Todd is a managing director 
in healthcare investment banking 
for AG Edwards. Alison is an 
assistant professor at Southern Illi¬ 
nois University, Edwardsville. 
Daughter Caroline Elizabeth is 
doing great. Not unlike other 3- 
year-olds and their parents, all 
three are avid fans of SpongeBob 
SquarePants, as it's a real family 
show, written at multiple levels. I 
became mildly acquainted with 
the program while visiting my 


brother and his family, where 
indeed, he seemed to enjoy the 
program more than his 2-year-old 
and 6-year-old. How many of you 
are SpongeBob fans? 

It's always a pleasure meeting 
up with Dan Loflin, who lives in 
San Francisco and is v.p. of profes¬ 
sional services and customer sup¬ 
port for a software company, Trigo 
Technologies, which provides 
information management soft¬ 
ware. As an example, Albertsons, 
one of the world's largest food and 
drug retailers, will use the soft¬ 
ware to create one source of prod¬ 
uct information for its more than 
one million grocery and pharma¬ 
ceutical items sold. The software 
also fosters better collaboration 
with suppliers to the retailer. Dan 
manages a global team, assisting 
other customers such as Home 
Depot, Staples and Unilever with 
product implementations. 

One of these days. I'm hoping 
to rope Dan into letting me do 
some consulting for his company. 
After five years of working for 
software companies in a variety 
of marketing capacities following 
business school, I finally was able 
to start my own consulting busi¬ 
ness, Red-Spark Customer Mar¬ 
keting, two years ago. I focus on 
managing customer reference 
programs for software companies 
that sell their products to large, 
global companies. Effectively, I'm 
a very polite professional pest 
and groveler whose main role is 
to work with customers, asking 
them to showcase the success 
they're having with my clients' 
software products through press 
releases, case studies, advertise¬ 
ments and reference phone calls 
with prospective customers, 
media, industry analysts, stock 
analysts and the like. It's a 
delight to speak with hundreds of 
people in various functional roles, 
learning more about their compa¬ 
nies that span many industries, 
including transportation compa¬ 
nies in the trucking, railroad and 
airline businesses; manufacturers 
spanning elevator, glass, beer and 
pharmaceutical; high-tech soft¬ 
ware, hardware and security 
companies; and more. 

In my free time, my hobby du 
jour is stand-up comedy. I've taken 
a few classes, craft my own jokes 
and have performed 10 times to 
audiences varying in size from 
30-130 people. I've met a lot of, 
well, funny people through this 
hobby. What's most entertaining is 
gauging the audience's reaction. 
While delivering your set of jokes, 
you can observe an elderly couple 
laughing throughout who you 
were fearful you might offend; a 
single lady in her mid-40s who 
grimaces, with her arms crossed 
across her chest, throughout your 
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whole eight minutes; and waves 
of groans, laughs and worse — 
silence — across the whole audi¬ 
ence. Thanks to the hobby, any 
angst I may have had has van¬ 
ished, and I'm nearly out of jokes. 
Though I do have Matt Assiff to 
thank for the kernel of one new 
joke. They're finally coming out 
with a Hooters-concept restaurant 
for women. Initially, they were 
thinking of calling it Cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo's. But that name was too 
long and too subtle, so they short¬ 
ened it to you-know-what. 

And on that note. I'll spare you 
any more of that joke and encour¬ 
age you to send in your updates. I 
need your news. Trust me when I 
tell you, I haven't had too many 
updates in the past 10 years, and I 
don't anticipate my jokes getting 
any better (no slight to Matt), so 
send in your updates as a public 
service to not only me but also to 
your classmates. 


Rachel J. Cowan 

3313 Old Chapel Hill Rd. 
Durham, NC 27707 
youngrache@hotmail.com 

People are writing, in-boxes are 
buzzing, and I like it like that. 
Gina Fattore lives in Los Angeles, 
and for the past four years has 
been a writer-producer for Daw¬ 
son's Creek. She couldn't help but 
notice during the college years of 
the show that characters' reading 
assignments often imitated those 
Gina had as an English major at 
Columbia, especially books Gina 
read for Richard Locke's class on 
post-war American fiction. Some 
of you might know that many of 
the college scenes were filmed at 
Duke and that the show was can¬ 
celled this spring. Gina, I assure 
you, no one in Durham com¬ 
plained of the crews being around 
and in the way. In fact, this might 
have been the most exciting thing 
to happen to the town since the 
filming of Bull Durham. 

Joanne Waage makes her CCT 
debut here. Since graduating, 
she's been living in New York and 
working in television production, 
marketing and sales. Two years 
ago, she quit her job at MTV to 
write a book. The Spiritual Guide to 
New York, a guide to New York's 
alternative spiritual paths and 
places from yoga and Buddhism 
to Wicca, Kabbalah and beyond. 
She says it's finished and starting 
to sell, so if it does well, spiritual 
guides to San Francisco and L.A. 
will follow. Keep your fingers 
crossed, and go buy one. 

Adam Schneider, who earned 
his M.B.A. from Columbia in 2000, 
is producing this year's touring 
music festival, Lollapalooza, and 
managing headline act Jane's 


Addiction. He got his start pro¬ 
ducing events at Columbia such 
as RealityFest, Hunter S. Thomp¬ 
son and the conference in Woll- 
man Auditorium on a post¬ 
apartheid South Africa. He 
wonders if anyone remembers 
partying with the Spin Doctors in 
the Delta Phi basement. 

Rick Minnich wrote from 
Berlin, where he's lived since 
graduation. He and his girlfriend 
have three sons, and he is a free¬ 
lance filmmaker. Rick's films are 
shown at film festivals and on 
public TV stations throughout 
Europe, but not much in the Unit¬ 
ed States. Rick says life as an expa¬ 
triate is full of adventures. Check 
out his website: www.rickfilms.de. 

Steven and Laura (Schiele) 
Robinson attended Liz Lubow's 
June 7 wedding in Chevy Chase, 
Md. Liz and her husband, Ramsey 
Poston, met in 1999 when they 
were working at Powell Tate, 
where Ramsey is a senior v.p. for 
public relations, crisis communica¬ 
tions and litigation support. Liz 
has since changed jobs and is the 
communications director for Sena¬ 
tor Barbara A. Mikulski (D-Md.). 
Liz and Ramsey live in a great 
house in Washington, D.C., where 
they have frequent visitors owing 
in part to the Guinness that is 
always on tap in their basement 
wine cellar. Their wedding and 
reception were beautiful and a 
whole lot of fun despite the rain. 
The bride and groom had so much 
fun, in fact, that they accompanied 
a group of wedding guests first to 
a local bar and later to an all-night 
diner. Liz continued to look great 
at 3 a.m., sitting in a booth wear¬ 
ing her dress and veil. 

Laura caught up with other 
Columbia folks in attendance, 
including Chris Alexander and 
his partner, Michael Ruff. Chris 
and Michael recently bought a 
house in Los Angeles, where 
Chris is the executive director, 
media relations, for Twentieth 
Century Fox Television. Claudine 
Wolas and her fiance, Nima 
Shiva, also flew in from Los 
Angeles, where they, too, recently 
purchased a house. Lucia Bozzo- 
la, another Los Angeles resident, 
attended, while Laura Marks and 
her husband, Jeremy Buch- 
man '91, came from New York for 
it. Laura Robinson hears that 
Laura and Jeremy cut short their 
honeymoon to attend Liz's wed¬ 
ding. While in D.C., Laura and 
Steven visited Melissa Landau 
Steinman in Chevy Chase and 
report that Melissa's children, 
Charlie and Jamie, are adorable. 
Melissa recently was named "Of 
Counsel" with the Venable firm 
in Washington, D.C. 

Judy Shampanier reports that 
Mike Behringer '89 married 




Lisa Landau '89 was married to David Carnoy on May 3 in New York, 
with numerous Columbians in attendance. Bottom row, from left, 
are Jerry Sherwin '55, Martin Friedman '85, John Liu '89, Matt 
Assiff '89, Todd Thomason '89, and Corny Gallo '88 and her hus¬ 
band, Peter Lanni. Back row, from left, are Omar Sanders '93, 
Howard Endelman '87, Steve Kantor '88, Liz Pleshette '89, 
Suzanne Waltman '87, David Carnoy, Lisa Landau Carnoy '89, 

Eliza Armstrong '89, Wanda Holland '89, Ria M. Coyne '84 Barnard 
and her husband, Roger Lehecka '67, and Amy Perkel '89. 


Nisha Kumar at her parents' 
estate in New York in June. 
Columbians attending included 
Judy, Matt Engels '89, Neil Gor- 
such '88, Brian Kennedy, Josh 
Krevitt '89, Frank Moyer '91, 
Craig Nobert, Rich Puttre '88 and 
his wife. Dean Temple, Claudine 
and Sean Ryan, Pat and Adel 
Aslani-Far, Margaret Flynn and 
Susan Higgins. 

Joel Tranter spent the summer 
interning for the U.S. Attorney's 
Office in Charleston, S.C., where 
he enjoyed a break away from 
the hub and bub that is New 
York City. In July, Anita Bose 
joined the New York healthcare 
group of Cohn & Wolfe, an inter¬ 
national public relations firm. 
Anita had the pleasure of attend¬ 
ing Nancy Pak's March wedding 
weekend extravaganza in 
Apalachicola, Fla. Nancy married 
teacher James Marshall in a beau¬ 
tiful ceremony attended by sever¬ 
al Columbia alumni, including 
Arlene Hong, Jennifer Lee, Peter 
Hsing '90E and Christina Feege 
'89 Barnard. Nancy continues her 
meteoric rise through Colgate- 
Palmolive's management struc¬ 
ture, and she and Jim live on the 
Upper West Side. 

Folks, I made a boo-boo a few 
columns ago. If you're looking to 
get in touch with Anthony Olive- 
to, don't let your fingers do the 
walking, 'cuz he's not in the 
phone book. You can reach him at 
ideamachine@hushmail.com or 
ipattomey@yahoo.com. 



Robert Hardt Jr. 

154 Beach 94th St. 
Rockaway Beach, NY 
11693 


bobmagic@aol.com 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St., #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Ah, where to begin? I have an 
embarrassment of riches, or at 
least, mail, to talk about. Scott 
Black wrote first. He is an attor¬ 
ney in private practice associated 
with Kostelanetz & Fink. Scott 
and the firm specialize in white 
collar criminal defense and civil 
litigation. He happily reported 
that in January, he married 
Mamie Jakubowski (now Black) 
'94 Barnard. Marnie is v.p. of 
communications at MTV, "which 
basically means that she handles 
its publicity." The couple lives on 
the Upper West Side. 

Kieman O'Connor followed 
with plenty of news about himself 
and others. On April 10, Kieman 
and his wife, Jacqueline, became 
parents of their first child, Patrick 
Malachy, in Fairfax, Va. Soon 
thereafter, Kieman and his family 
relocated back to New Haven, 
Conn., where they are living in the 
same house where he grew up. 
Kieman also transferred his prac¬ 
tice with American Express. Kier- 
nan told me that Bob Kent 
returned from several months in 
Kuwait/Iraq to the Air Force's 
Ramstein Air Base in Germany. 
Bob's wife, Clare Kent (nee Dee- 
gan), and three girls were happy 
to have him back. Kieman and 
Frank Cicero celebrated Frank's 
birthday in January by catching 
the Rolling Stones at Madison 
Square Garden the night they 
broadcast live on HBO. 

Peter Robbins says: "I have 
temporarily abandoned my dream 
of a career as a professional bass 
fisherman. The travel and time 
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involved just proved to be too 
much, although I may reassess the 
possibility in the future. In the 
meantime, I left private practice a 
little more than two years ago for 
the Department of Commerce 
Office of General Counsel, where 
most of my time is spent on fish¬ 
eries regulations and policy, and 
I'm still planning to spend at least 
70-80 days this year on the water 
... In addition to tournaments 
close to my home in Virginia, I've 
already been to Louisiana (this 
spring), where I fished Toledo 
Bend Reservoir (amidst the Space 
Shuttle recovery efforts), and the 
San Joaquin Delta in California." 
Peter is in constant contact with 
Greg Wiessner, who practices law 
with Reed Smith in Princeton, 

N.J. Peter added that at Greg's 
June 1999 wedding to his wife, 
Jennifer, Rich Brosnick met the 
woman who would become his 
wife — the former Jill Delmonico. 
They married last fall. 

David Weisoly, who is chief fel¬ 
low in neonatology at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas Medical School at 
Houston, wrote with an inspira¬ 
tional story: "Ironically, my chosen 
field also has deeply affected my 
life in the most personal way. On 
December 4,2002, my two future 
Mets players, Nathan Alexander 
Weisoly and Joshua Kenneth 
Weisoly, were bom to my wife, 
Jeannie, and I. The boys were bom 
at 28 weeks (3 months early), and 
both just over 2\ pounds. There¬ 
fore, for the next two months, my 
own children were in the intensive 
care unit where I work, a night¬ 
mare for any neonatologist. They 
were very sick when they were 
bom, on ventilators and requiring 
high-level intensive care. Howev¬ 
er, my colleagues, the outstanding 
nurses and the entire staff of 
Memorial Hermann Children's 


Hospital brought these babies 
through and helped their mommy 
and daddy deal with what could 
have been a tragedy. They went 
home on February 4 at a little over 
5\ pounds, and they are becoming 
big fatties. We were very lucky, as 
the boys had no complications of 
prematurity (no eye problems, no 
bleeding in the brain, no long¬ 
term lung problems), and their 
development is ahead of schedule 
for 3-month premature infants! 
Hence, my plans for continuing 
the Columbia tradition (two-fold) 
are intact (look out Class of 2024! 
Here come Nathan and Joshua!)." 
Among others, David 
credited Michael Shaw and Missy 
Wayne (Kezis) '95 Barnard for 
helping his family reach the 
happy ending. 

Evan Ambinder sent this in: "I 
received my M.B.A. from NYU 
last year and am a business devel¬ 
opment manager for VNU Busi¬ 
ness Media's online group in N.Y. 
VNU is a large trade publisher/ 
marketing information company, 
and I enjoy working with maga¬ 
zines like Billboard, The Hollywood 
Reporter and Adweek. I attended 
this year's alumni Casino Royale, 
where, I am sad to say, I didn't 
run into any other '92ers." 

A rarity these days: I received a 
beautifully penned handwritten 
letter from Judy Levin. She was 
married in 1997 to Chaim Levin. 
They have two children and live 
in a suburb of Philadelphia. Judy 
received a Ph.D. in clinical psy¬ 
chology from Yeshiva University 
in 2001. She is completing her 
post-doctoral supervised clinical 
hours at Northwestern Human 
Services in Philadelphia and is 
"faced with the happy challenge 
of balancing the professional 
work with motherhood." 

Wow — that's a lot for one col¬ 


umn. Want to see more next time? 
You know what you need to do 
— just drop me a line. I'll take 
care of the rest. 

Cheers. 
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Elena Cabral 

733 Majorca Avenue 
Coral Gables, FI 33134 


mec9@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: This month's column 
was written by Shira Boss.] 

At the end of May, the class cele¬ 
brated a wet but wonderful 10-year 
reunion weekend on campus. More 
than 100 classmates attended, 
including Nina Abraham, Rohit 
Aggarwala, Laphilia Andrews, 
Linda Appel Lipsius, Risa and 
Jamie Arbolino, Jessica Auth, 
Amanda Bailey, Frank Ballabio, 
Miguel and Suzette Batista, Ben 
Besley, Laura Blumberg, Timothy 
Bonn, Shira Boss-Bicak, Rebecca 
Boston, Jennifer Broekman, Yvette 
Biyant, Jaishree Capoor, Ian Car- 
roll, Andrew Ceresney, John 
Cerza, Jamie Cesaretti, Alan Cohn, 
Kevin Connolly, Deborah Cook, 
Joel Cramer, Michael Crowley, 
Matthew DeFilippis, Amie Doet- 
zer, Jason Doolittle, Eric Drath, 
Bonnie Dwyer, Kenneth Ehren- 
berg, Sandra Fahy, Anne Fitzgib- 
bon, Victor Fleischer, Alan Free¬ 
man, Eliza Gallo, Christine Garcia, 
Jill Glashow-Kateman, Addison 
Golladay, Betsy Gomperz, Joel 
Gould, Molly Harris, Jule and 
George Hassan, Felipe Hernandez, 
Diego Hoic, Gretchen Hudson, 
Chaumtoli Huq, Issac Jacob, Sang 
Ji, Sandi Johnson, Melissa John¬ 
ston, Nandita Kamdar, David Kar- 
don, Aame Kela, Ezra Kenigsberg, 
Alex Khutorsky, nam Kim, Yumi 
Koh, Dev Lahiri, Jennifer 
Larrabee, Joe Laszlo, Patti Lee, 


Karla Lema, Jim, Liggio, Joel Lus- 
man, Rachel Mintz, Stephen Mor- 
fesis, Glen Morgan, Niza Motola, 
Lani Muller, Matthew Murphy, 
Mansur and Sasha Nuruddin, 
Kristina Nye, Tracy Palmieri, Juliet 
Park, Ari Perlman, Rita Pietropin- 
to-Kitt, Seth Pinsky, Alec Poliak, 
Jessie Prieto, Raj Punwany, To 
Trinh Quan, Kevin Robinson, 

Mark Rutstein, Joseph Saba, John 
Samson, Sharad Sarny, Andy 
Schmeltz, Gian-Claudia Sciara, 
Thad Sheely, Donald Shilling- 
burg, Dave Shimkin, Ptere Slusz- 
ka, Shiva Sooudi, Oliver Staley, 
Frank Stephan, Matt Streem, 
Michael Taylor, John Trbovich, 
Kyriakos Tsakopoulos, Robyn 
Tuerk, Neil Turitz, Edward Turro, 
Arthur Weise, Jennifer Woods and 
Tomas Yang. 

The weekend kicked off with 
cocktails with the Class of 1998 at 
Trust on West 13th Street. Friday 
evening's Casino Royale and 
Dance Party, where all alumni 
from the past 15 years were invit¬ 
ed, was hopping, with drinks 
flowing and gambling tables 
(using Lion dollars) overflowing. 

On Saturday, Ric Bums '78 gave 
an invigorating lecture on his New 
York documentary and showed two 
clips that were cut from the original 
but are startlingly relevant post-9- 
11. Ric is putting together a Colum¬ 
bia documentary for the 250th cele¬ 
bration that will be shown during 
the upcoming anniversary festivi¬ 
ties. [Editor's note: Please see 250th cal¬ 
endar on pages 6-7.] 

The campus scavenger hunt put 
together by Rebecca Boston was 
cancelled due to uncooperative 
weather, but is planned for another 
occasion. On Saturday evening, the 
class crowded into Fumald Lounge 
for an enormously popular Fur- 
nald Pub redux, then we shared a 
dinner with '98 in the Roone 
Arledge Auditorium in Lemer 
Hall. Dean's Pins for service to the 
class and help planning the 
reunion were presented to Rebecca 
Boston, Elena Cabral (in absentia, 
as she was tending her newborn — 
see below!), Rachel Mintz, Thad 
Sheely, Neil Turitz, Alan Freeman 
and Karla Lema. After dinner, the 
Starlight Reception on Low Plaza 
was dampened (literally) by the 
cold rain, but that didn't stop the 
reminiscing or dancing. 

Judging by how quickly the 
time passed between our 5-year 
and 10-year reunions, the 15-year 
is just around the comer, so those 
who couldn't make it this time 
should put 2008 on the calendar. 

News from attendees and non¬ 
attendees: Isabel Barbosa Kail- 
man, who married music execu¬ 
tive Craig Kallman after college, 
welcomed Ryland James Kallman 
on April 19. Ryland weighed 9 lbs., 
7.7 oz. Isabel retired from Salomon 
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Smith Barney after almost 10 
years, most recently serving as 
director in European equity sales, 
to raise her son full-time. Miguel 
Batista and Suzette Holder Batista 
have been living in London for the 
past three years. Suzette is a corpo¬ 
rate tax attorney with Shearman & 
Sterling. Miguel works in real 
estate, advising on and structuring 
real estate investments for UK and 
international clients. Elena Cabral 
and her husband, David Gonzalez, 
welcomed their son, Sebastian 
Clemente, on May 25 and are as 
"joyful as two people can be." 

Ian Carleton is an attorney at 
Sheehey Furlong & Behm, a firm in 
Burlington, Vt. (www. 
sheeheyvt.com). After graduation, 
he taught kindergarten for a year 
and then, after a brief stint in the 
Yale comparative literature doctor¬ 
al program, decided to attend Yale 
Law School. Ian clerked for Ver¬ 
mont Federal District Judge 
William K. Sessions, then became a 
litigator. To date, Ian has never lost 
a jury trial. Last November, he won 
the first acquittal in seven years in 
a criminal trial in Burlington's fed¬ 
eral district court. In March 2002, 
Ian ran for, and won, a seat on the 
Burlington City Council, where he 
is chair of the city's Ordinance 
Committee. He also serves as chair 
of the Chittenden County Democ¬ 
ratic Party. He is married to Brooke 
Miller Carleton, and they have a 1- 
year-old daughter, Lila Jane. 

Sandi Johnson is a third-year 
medical school student at Boston 
University. In June 2002, she mar¬ 
ried Rob Murray, an emergency 
room physician, and the couple 
lives in West Newton, Mass. Joe 
Laszlo lives on the Upper West 
Side and is a technology pundit at 
Jupiter Research. Joe, who grew 
up in Hawaii, has taken up sailing 
and is considering polishing up 
his Japanese language skills. Tracy 
Palmieri has been at Deloitte & 
Touche since graduation and is 
director of administration for 
mid-market consulting in the 
global office. She lives on the 
Upper East Side and plays in a 
volleyball league. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Not too long ago, I had the great 
pleasure of catching up live and in 
person with Sofia Dumery. We 
hadn't seen each other since gradu¬ 
ation. (Can you believe graduation 
was nine years ago?) Sofia works in 
New York as a product designer, 
and her current project is the line of 
David Kirk's Sunny Patch products 
(bright, colorful garden supplies 


for kids) sold at Target. She was in 
Minneapolis for a brief business 
meeting with the Target folks. 

Granted, Sofia was a tad jet- 
lagged during our visit because 
she had just returned from Eastern 
Europe, where she attended the 
wedding of Katy Negrin. On May 
10, Katy married Valerian Hrala in 
Komamo, Slovakia. Other '94 
friends at the event were Lillian 
Koo and Mary Killackey. 

Speaking of weddings, Terry 
Kung, who, after working for three 
years as assistant director of 
Columbia admissions, now works 
in Los Angeles as co-director of col¬ 
lege counseling at the Oakwood 
School, flew to Maui for the 
November 23 wedding of Richard 
Au and Jennifer Fan (see photo, 
above). The couple met while in 
law school at Penn, and they live 
and work in the Bay Area. "The 
wedding was beautiful, intimate 
and a lot of fun, especially for the 
Columbia bunch," Terry wrote. The 
guests also included Scott Johnson, 
who is training for a triathlon and 
flew in from New York with his 
bike so he could cycle up Mt. 
Haleakala; Guillermo Pinczuk '95, 
who recently graduated from the 
Hetcher School of Diplomacy; and 
Louis Kuo '96, who flew in from 
the Bay Area. Dave Lin '96 was 
unable to make it, but Terry noted 
that he recently was married. 

Sharene Barnett is co-founder 
and president of 5001 Havors, a 
custom clothing company special¬ 
izing in designing and manufac¬ 
turing clothes for entertainers, 
actors and musicians. They use 
her clothing in movies and videos, 
on tours and at award shows and 
other events. Her company has 
produced clothes for lots of pub¬ 
licity-related events, sitcoms and 
movies (including Rush Hour), and 
some of its clothing is on display 
at the Rock & Roll Hall of Fame. 

Leslie Nass Estrada and her 
husband, Lance Stuart Estrada, 
welcomed their son, Luke Stuart 
Estrada, on June 2. Luke arrived 
just a couple of days after Leslie 
completed her ophthalmology resi¬ 
dency at the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham. Lance is entering 
his final year of residency in ortho¬ 
pedic surgery. They plan to return 
to New Orleans in June 2004. 

Christopher Tucker writes 
from Alexandria, Va., that after 
completing his Ph.D. at Columbia, 
he established In-Q-Tel, the CIA's 
venture capital fund, and worked 
as its chief strategic officer. Three 
years ago, Christopher married 
his wife, Ann, and soon after that, 
he left In-Q-Tel to establish a joint 
venture with a Belgian software 
firm. Christopher and Ann recent¬ 
ly had a daughter, Lily Olivia. 

That's it for this round. Thanks 
to everyone who sent in updates. 



Richard Au '94 married Jennifer Fan on November 23 in Maui. Cel¬ 
ebrating at the Four Seasons Hotel are (from left) Guillermo 
Pinczuk '95, Terry Kung '94, Au, Scott Johnson '94 and Fan. 


I was particularly tickled that so 
many letters came the old-fash¬ 
ioned way: stamped and sealed, 
delivered to my mailbox. Quite a 
delightful diversion from all 
those bills ... Until next time, 
keep the news coming! 



Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


I hope everyone had a great 
summer. 

The last time we heard from 
Ricardo Cortes, he'd started a 
graphic design firm, the Magic 
Propaganda Mill. Now, he's start¬ 
ed a line of skateboards. "In other 
words, there were too many doc¬ 
tors and lawyers in the Ivy League 
kitchen, so I started my own 
skateboard company," he writes. 

"I invite all of the Columbia freaks 
to our website to catch up: 
www.shemaleskateboards.com." 

Danny Ackerman is on the West 
Coast, where he is a deputy district 
attorney in Riverside and lives in 
South Pasadena. Danny hears from 
Fred Johnson, who also lives in 
California and works at CBS Sports. 

I ran into Amit Bose '94 this 
summer in downtown Atlanta, 
where he was working in the gen¬ 
eral counsel's office of the Georgia 
Municipal Association. Amit will 
start his third year of law school 
at the University of Georgia this 
fall. Last summer, he interned in 
the office of Roy Barnes, who was 
then Georgia's governor. 



Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, D.C. 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates. As the 
summer waned, I unfortunately 
had only a bit of news to report. 


Malik Rashid, who completed 
his first year of business school at 
Yale, spent the summer interning at 
Rabobank, a Dutch bank, after stints 
at the HE Energy Group managing 
USAID and World Bank energy 
projects and then energy invest¬ 
ment banking at Schroders. 

Dennis Paul formed a money 
management partnership. The 
Rosenau/Paul Group, at Smith 
Barney in New York, managing 
almost $500 million for 100 clients 
in the United States. In July, Den¬ 
nis married Coralie Charriol, who 
is a designer and v.p. in her fami¬ 
ly's Swiss watch and jewelry com¬ 
pany, Charriol. Their wedding 
was in Megeve, France, and sev¬ 
eral Columbia alums were in 
attendance, including Thomas 
Gommes '98, Giacomo Picco '99 
and Chris Dunagan '95E, who 
recently left his position as an 
investment banker at Salomon 
Smith Barney. Congratulations on 
your marriage, Dennis! 

And that, my fellow Lions, is it 
for this issue of Class Notes. Sad, 
but true. Help make our class 
look impressive, and please send 
in more notes next time! I close 
with a thought from Albert Ein¬ 
stein: "If A equals success, then 
the formula is: A = X + Y + Z. X is 
work. Y is play. Z is keep your 
mouth shut." With that, I leave 
you until next time ... 



Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Great to hear from so many peo¬ 
ple this time 'round, particularly a 
number of first-time writers! 

Carl Pavel is beginning his 
fourth year at the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Wisconsin and would love 
to hear from any of his class¬ 
mates: carlpavel@yahoo.com. 

Tina Hermos moved to San Fran¬ 
cisco this summer to begin a resi¬ 
dency in pediatrics at UCSF. Vic- 
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tor Kong graduated from The 
Dentistry School in '01. He is at 
University of Maryland Depart¬ 
ment of Orthodontics as a resi¬ 
dent. David Bimbaum will be 
attending Wharton for his M.B.A. 
Shahab Salemy will start Whar¬ 
ton in the fall. Bryan Ferro will 
start the John F. Kennedy School 
at Harvard in the fall, working on 
a master's in public policy. 

After 5 \ long years working as 
an investment banker. Matt Wang 
left Evercore Partners and will start 
the Business School in the fall. This 
summer, he was a man of leisure 
traveling around the world (mainly 
Europe and Australia), going on 
adventures, righting wrongs and 
solving mysteries. 

Szilard Kiss moved to Boston 
with his fiancee, Zsofia Stadler. He 
will start an ophthalmology resi¬ 
dency at Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and she is continu¬ 
ing her internal medicine residen¬ 
cy at Brigham and Women's Hos¬ 
pital. Both programs are part of 
Harvard Medical School. They 
already miss NYC. 

In May 1999, Omar Chaudhry 
earned a master's degree in phi¬ 
losophy from GSAS. He had great 
fun until he decided to go to law 
school in the fall of 2001; practical 
concerns like food made the deci¬ 
sion for him. He has completed 
his second year at Hofstra's 
School of Law. Last summer, he 
clerked for a federal judge in 
Chicago, and this summer, he was 
a 2L intern at the Philadelphia 
District Attorney's Office. 

Matt Luban's business is going 
well (he has had his own consult¬ 
ing company for 2 \ years), and he 
started in the Columbia Global 
Executive M.B.A Program. It is a 
joint program with the London 
Business School and meets one 
week per month, either in London 


or N.Y. He writes, "The program 
is great, and the people are amaz¬ 
ing. However, they are not joking 
about it being just as much work 
as a full-time program — we have 
class nine hours a day when we 
are in session!" 

Mike Latham won the Young 
Architects award at the Architec¬ 
tural League of New York for 
2003. In association with this 
award, there was an exhibition of 
the work of Arts Corporation that 
ran from May 8 to June 26 at The 
Urban Center in NYC. Endre 
Tvinnereim married Elisabeth 
Ivarsflaten '00 on June 7. The cer¬ 
emony was in the Bergen Cathe¬ 
dral, Norway. Present at the wed¬ 
ding (and on a tour of the 
Norwegian fjords afterward) 
were Will Eisner, Mia Tran and 
Matt Ahn '98. Mia took the wed¬ 
ding photos. Elisabeth and Endre 
moved to Boston in August. 
Charlie Dimmler and Miriam 
Hernandez were married during 
the Memorial Day weekend after 
nine years of dating that started 
at CU. Charlie is starting at Stan¬ 
ford Graduate School of Business 
next fall 

Elbert Garcia recently celebrat¬ 
ed his one-year wedding anniver¬ 
sary with Grissel Seijo '93, '99 TC. 
He is on the verge of finishing a 
tour of duty in Washington, D.C., 
as part of an American Political 
Science Congressional Fellow¬ 
ship. He served with Rep. 

Charles Rangel (D-N.Y.), whose 
chief of staff is George Dailey '63, 
'66L. While he is looking to go 
back into journalism, Elbert is 
enjoying the publication of Be the 
Dream: Prep for Prep Graduates 
Share Their Stories (Algonquin 
Books of Chapel Hill, 2003), a col¬ 
lection of autobiographical 
sketches written by the graduates 
of the Prep for Prep Program. 


Elbert's story is on page 41. Chil¬ 
dren's Defense Fund head Marian 
Wright Edelman wrote the fore¬ 
word with additional endorse¬ 
ments from Jane Pauley, Alex 
Kotlowitz, Sen. Bill Bradley (D- 
N.J.), Rangel and Jonathan Kozol. 

Avi Orlow will become an 
Orthodox rabbi in Spring 2004. 

He and his wife, Adina Frydman, 
were in Israel this summer volun¬ 
teering on a kibbutz. Hot, but 
rewarding. In March, Benjamin 
Rand began Rand Solutions, 
focusing on international busi¬ 
ness development. Since then, he 
has raised a little more than $32 
million in private and public 
equity to commence the building 
of an Earth station in Europe to 
supply satellite service for teleph¬ 
ony and data transfer to Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe. This 
project recently began the design 
stage and the company has 
obtained licensing. Benjamin and 
Lisa Tippett will be moving back 
to Manhattan and will be closing 
on their condo in September 
(they hope) then getting married 
on November 2. Dorraine Hemc- 
hand has partnered with a phe¬ 
nomenal designer to launch a 
new designer label named for her, 
billie. The website is www.studio- 
billie.com. She writes "If any of 
my luxurious, fashion-forward 
alumnae would like to experience 
our summer line, k.i.s.s.d, they 
should e-mail me: dorraine@stu- 
diobillie.com. As always, keep it 
simple and sexy!" 

Orlando Mayo '00 (but started 
with '97) recently left his position 
at General Motors to prepare for 
law school in the fall at Washing¬ 
ton University in St. Louis. He 
and Thomas "Malik" Robinson 
(started with '97 and transferred) 
recently were seen painting sever¬ 
al towns together. Malik is a 


booking coordinator for the 
esteemed Cleo Parker Robinson 
Dance company and lives in Den¬ 
ver. Eric Wai-Yip Lin '97E has 
been working with ABB Lummus 
Global in N.J. for the past six 
years. He was married in Septem¬ 
ber 2002 to his college sweetheart 
and has been living in New Jersey 
for just over a year. 


98 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Before I launch into my reunion 
news, I wanted to start off with a 
hearty Mazel Tov to Rina Bersohn 
and Adam Spiewak '99, who were 
married on March 9 at the Atrium 
Country Club in West Orange, N.J. 
Rina is an associate at Hooper & 
Weiss. Adam studied for the bar 
exam this summer and is a first- 
year associate at Quinn Emanuel. 
The Spiewaks live in the Boerum 
Hill section of Brooklyn. 

Columbia wedding guests 
included Mark Girshovich '94E, 
Aaron Ingram '95E, Robin Sacks 
'97, Rob Stevenson '97E, Joshua 
Schank '97, Bethany Livstone, 
Cristina Chang, Mary Wampler, 
Rhonda Ker, Rekha Reddy, Parul 
Agarwal '98E, Mary Domo '98E, 
Dianna Perez '98E, Meredith 
Sobel '98 Barnard, Amy Mody '98 
Barnard, Josh Nash '99, Josh 
Rosenstein '99, Sameer Shamsi 
'99, Amir Weinberg '99, Laurent 
Vasilescu '99, Isaac Benowitz '01E 
and Miles Berger '01. 

Now, a recap of our fifth 
reunion. Here is the long list of 
those who registered (more 
attended Casino Royale): Parul 
Agarwal, Michelle Ahn, Sandie 
Angulo Chen, Adria Armbrister, 
Cristina Barbosa-Young, 
Gretchen Beall, Meichele Bel- 
lanco, Lucio Biase, Janice 
Brown, Brittany Cady, Lisette 
Camilo, Natalie Carlson, Jaren 
Casazza, Catharine Chang, Jen¬ 
nifer Chung, Jeff Cohen, Geof¬ 
frey Colby, Reynaldo Contreras, 
Jennifer Credido, Marcel Deans, 
Gerry DiPopolo, Jake Dobkin, 
Garrett Domina, Arthur Dong, 
Yelena Dudochkin, Natalie 
Edwards, Omar Elkassir, Ben 
Gardner, Justin Garrett, Alison 
Gass, Ilya Gertsberg, Genie Go, 
Lea Goldman, Laura Griffith, 
Tali Herman, Joshua Hess, Ruth 
Hollander, Michele Hyndman, 
Edline Jacquet, Jeannette Jakus, 
Jeremy Kamras, Jung-Wan 
Kang, Nabeel Kaukab, Rhonda 
Ker, Jordan Konig, Ben Kom- 
feind. Arete Koutras, Damaris 
Lara, Wendy Lee, Grace Lee, 
Karen Leskly, Benjamin Levin, 
Jay Lichtman, Bethany Livstone, 
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Jennifer Lou, Abby Lublin, 
Elliot Lum, Anthony Maciulis, 
Michael McCosker, Lori Meeks, 
Chloe Metz, Michael 
Mohammed, Alejandra Mon¬ 
tenegro, Neha Motwani, Megan 
Mulligan, Dan Natoli, Andreas 
Neuman, Marcelo Olarte, Julia 
Othmer, Christopher Paldino, 
Zachary Pelleriti, Ann Perry, 
Steve Powers, Scheherazade Sal- 
imi, Amol Sarva, Dayce 
Schreiber, Donald Scott, Brad 
Sherman, Elizabeth Simar, Chas 
Sisk, Maria Skamagas, Danika 
Smith, Joyce Song, Rina 
Spiewak, Sherrie Stewart- 
Deans, Aviva Sufian, Eunie Suh, 
Melinka Thompson-Godoy, 
Andy Topkins, Genevieve Vega, 
Michelle Wandler, Eric Welsch, 
E.J. Weppler, Bahiya Williams, 
Jennifer Williford, Danny 
Wyatt, Sandy Yeung, Marisa Yiu 
and Julie Yufe. 

Sandie Angulo Chen, Gerry 
DiPopolo, Dan Natoli, Donald 
Scott and Andy Topkins received 
Dean's Pins for reunion planning. 

Here's what I found out by 
attending most of the weekend's 
events (except the Broadway 
show outing and the early break¬ 
fasts). The majority of our class is 
in (or just out of) law school, 
business school or medical 
school. There are a few musi¬ 
cians, teachers, journalists, writ¬ 
ers and social workers to keep the 
litigators and bankers from tak¬ 
ing control of the class. 

As for the lawyers in our class: 
Jordan Konig was an associate at 
the New York office of Wilkie 
Farr & Gallagher for two years. 

He spent the first six months of 
2003 with MFY Legal Services in 
its housing law unit, working pro 
bono with low-income tenants. 

He started this fall as a federal 
clerk in Dallas working for Judge 
David Codbey in the Northern 
District. Fellow Harvard grad 
Michelle Wandler is a tax attor¬ 
ney at Simpson Thatcher in New 
York. Alejandra Montenegro is 
an associate at Arnold & Porter in 
Washington, D.C. in the litigation 
and product liability practice 
groups. Her practice focuses on 
the defense of complex civil liti¬ 
gation and criminal appeals. Ale¬ 
jandra lives in Arlington, Va. 
Natalie Edwards is happy pub¬ 
hopping while at the London 
office of Cravath, Swaine & 

Moore. Jeremy Kamras is a litiga¬ 
tor at Sullivan & Cromwell's 
NYC office. Joshua Hess works at 
the Washington, D.C., firm Gib¬ 
son Dunn. Lisette Camilo and 
Susan Greenberg are attorneys in 
New York. There were more 
attorneys, but either I forgot to 
write down where they worked 
or I promised not to mention 
them one more time in the notes. 


Dina Cheney '99: Cooking Up a Career 



D ina Cheney '99 

hopes she has writ¬ 
ten her own recipe 
for success by 
founding a private 
cooking school. Cooking By 
Heart, in New York. 

Cheney has been a lifelong 
foodie. She examined food 
magazines even as a teenager 
and always was brainstorming 
new ideas and writing recipes. 
During her undergraduate 
years, she interned at Food & 
Wine, and, after graduation, 
applied for a bundle of food- 
related jobs. When nothing 
came through, she ended up 
working in marketing for high- 
tech companies. 

Three years after leaving 
Columbia, however, Cheney still 
couldn't reconcile her career 
with her passion for the edible. 
"Food and creativity make me so 
happy. How can I do something 
that doesn't involve them?" she 
asked herself. 

Instead of waiting for an 
opportunity to come up, Cheney 
decided to get bold. With the 
support of her husband, Jacob 
"Koby" Rosenschein '99, last 
year she set aside her marketing 
writing and enrolled in the Insti¬ 
tute of Culinary Education (for¬ 
merly Peter Kump's) in Chelsea. 

Upon graduating last Decem¬ 
ber, she threw herself into her 
new venture. "I like people, and 


I like to explain 
things," she says. "I 
kept thinking drat 
maybe when I'm 
40, I'll retire and 
teach." With her 
cooking class com¬ 
pany, Cheney com¬ 
bines an affinity for 
teaching with her 
love of cooking. 

Cooking By 
Heart offers private 
classes for two to 
six people in their 
homes. Cheney has 
devised menus to 
choose from in 
advance and is con¬ 
stantly coming up 
with new recipes. 

Her philosophy of 
cooking, however, 
is to not feel tied to 
following a recipe. "I try to 
teach basic cooking techniques 
to show people that they don't 
need recipes," she says. "My 
food is not pretentious. I say I'm 
a good home cook." 

Coming from marketing and 
technology backgrounds, 
Cheney and Rosenschein built 
the company's website, 
www.cookingbyheart.com, and 
have worked on promotions. 
The classes have become popu¬ 
lar gifts, especially for couples 
and small group events such as 
bridal showers. Cheney travels 


all over metropolitan New 
York to teach and already has 
become a source for media 
coverage of cooking. 

The young chef is having to 
overcome the nervousness well- 
known to any entrepreneur just 
starting out, but Cheney says 
that she couldn't be happier. 
"I'm so glad I made the leap," 
she says. "I'm working harder, 
but I'm much happier. I no 
longer have turmoil. I designed 
this business around myself, 
and I can put all of my creativi¬ 
ty and energy behind it." 

S.J.B. 


Soon-to-be counselors include 
Jeff Cohen, who's at UCLA Law 
School, and Michele Hyndman, 
who's in law school in Ohio. 

Former roommates Kim Van 
Duzer and Leah Madoff live a 
few blocks away from each other 
in Brooklyn and are public school 
teachers in East New York. Kim 
teaches elementary school; Leah, 
middle school. Abby Lublin 
teaches English and poetry at the 
Beacon School, an alternative pub¬ 
lic high school on the Upper West 
Side. Rachel Mazor lives in Park 
Slope and teaches at the Solomon 
Schechter School of Manhattan, a 
private Jewish school. 

Some of my Schapiro 2 first- 
year floormates were at Casino 
Royale. Brad Sherman works in 
corporate partnership marketing 
for WeightWatchers.com and 
lives on the Upper West Side. 
Marisa Yiu graduated from 
Princeton's Graduate School of 
Architecture and works in Man¬ 
hattan. Joyce Song lives in Israel, 
where she works for a human 
rights organization that helps 
Palestinians. 


Lori Meeks received her Ph.D. 
in religion from Princeton and is 
doing a postdoctoral fellowship 
at Stanford. She is married to a 
Japanese doctor and plans to 
teach religion at a small private 
college in the Pacific Northwest. 
Ann Perry '99 is a headhunter at 
Koren, Rogers Associates, an 
executive search firm in Manhat¬ 
tan. She lives in Bronxville. 
Cristina Barbosa-Young is mar¬ 
ried to Michael Young, a second 
baseman with the Texas Rangers. 
She lives outside Dallas and rais¬ 
es funds for children's cancer 
research. Adina Berrios is a 
director at the office of Charlie 
King, au NYC attorney and for¬ 
mer HUD official who plans a 
run for attorney general of New 
York State. Damaris Lara is at 
HSBC and lives in the city. 
Bethany Livstone works at a tel¬ 
evision production company in 
Manhattan. Jennifer Williford 
lives in Brooklyn, where she is 
the special events coordinator for 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art. 

Andy Topkins and some sen¬ 
ior colleagues started a boutique 


brand management firm, Brand- 
genuity. Andy is a managing 
director. Among his firm's clients 
is Snapple. On top of starting his 
company, Andy is marrying Keri 
Chaimowitz (Wesleyan '97) this 
month at the Ritz-Carlton in Bat¬ 
tery Park City. Michelle Ahn 
also is getting married this 
month. She and fiance Steven 
Ham planned a September 7 
wedding in New Jersey. Stay 
tuned for details about both wed¬ 
dings in the next Class Notes. 

Amol Sarva finished his philoso¬ 
phy Ph.D. from Stanford and is in 
New York working for that little ol' 
consulting firm, McKinsey & Co. 
Amol has a fascinating blog: 
www.drownout.com. Marcelo 
Olarte lives in Manhattan and 
works in New Jersey as special 
assistant to the state's health com¬ 
missioner, Dr. Clifton R. Lacy. His 
fellow Kingsman Justin Garrett 
lives in Brooklyn and was, until 
June, the director of marketing at 
IngredienTrade, a "supplier of fruit 
juices, purees and concentrates, 
frozen and dried fruits, organics 
and exotics to major U.S. and Euro- 
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FOR SALE_ 

Memorabilia: 15-page original 
program - installation of Nicholas 
Murray Butler as president of 
Columbia, 1902. Best offer. (954) 
524-6185. 

Ophthalmology practice in 
Boston: P&S grad ’81. Excellent 
cash flow. 650K gross. 82% pvt. 
Insurance (PPO), 14% Medicare. 5 
min. from downtown Boston. 
ASAP! Make us an offer: 617-734- 
1396 (day); 617-699-4432 (cell). 
Sword Collection, including one 
of five 1850 British existing, 500- 
year-old Solingen blade/cane, Nazi 
daggers; medals, decorations. Top 
conditions. (518) 438-5050. 


PERSONALS_ 

Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow gradu¬ 
ates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. 
More than 4,000 members. 
All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VAC ATI ON RENTALS 

Boca Grande, Florida: beautifully 
appointed 3 BR townhome on Gulf 
of Mexico, tennis, pools, small-town 
charm. (813) 907-8844. 

HILTON HEAD ISLAND: Luxurious 
Carolina coastal home, 4 bed¬ 
rooms/baths, sleeps 12. Private 
heatable pool. Own dock on 11- 
mile lagoon. Easy drive/fly direct or 
next-door Savannah. Short 
walk/bike to wide sandy beach. 
Free world-class tennis. Golf and 
nature paradise. Great dining/ 
shopping. (212) 305-8322. 


Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico. (802) 524-2108. 

Shelter Island Retreat: Charming 
and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath cot¬ 
tage with wraparound deck near 
beaches. For 2 weeks, month or 
season. (212) 675-0344 days; 
(203) 629-1261 evenings. 

Near Todi, Umbria: Magnificent 
converted 14th century convent, 
featured in Architectural Digest. 
Sleeps 10. Every luxury. Heated 
pool, beautiful grounds, housekeep¬ 
ing and cooking available. Easy 
drive to Orvieto, Perugia, Spoleto, 
Assissi. Available weekly or month¬ 
ly. E-mail: todihouse@aol.com. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
Also garden apartment. E-mail: 
vd19@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to buy 
or swap? You can reach 48,000 prime 
customers with a CCT Classified. 
Only $2 per word. Ten-word minimum 
(count phone number as one word, 
city-state-ZIP as two words). Display 
classified $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
students or parents. 10% discount for 
six consecutive placements. Send 
copy and payment or inquiries on dis¬ 
play rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

MC 7730 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste. 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


peart fcxxl and beverage compa¬ 
nies." He's now at business school. 
And take note, Brooklyn parents: 
Justin also serves on the alumni 
board of the Berkeley Carroll 
School. Donald Scott works at JP 
Morgan Chase. Geny DiPopolo 
entered the Business School this fall. 

Also at the Business School are 
Jeannette Jakus and Ben Kom- 
feind, who are pursuing dual 
degrees. Jeannette is taking a sab¬ 
batical from Jefferson Medical Col¬ 
lege in Philadelphia to earn her 
M.B.A. and will finish her M.D in 
2005. Ben is in a joint program with 
the Avery School of Architecture, 
where he'll receive a degree in 
urban planning. He lives in Interna¬ 
tional House on 123rd and Clare¬ 
mont and says he and Jeannette are 
happy to be back in the old hood. 
"Some things at Columbia never 
change,"he told me. I took that to 
mean that Business School students 
still hate the undergrads who eat at 
Uris. Julie Yufe graduated from 


Yale's School of Management in 
May and as of press time was job 
hunting in Manhattan. 

Julia Othmer sang on campus 
during the reunion Saturday BBQ. 
She plays regularly at various 
clubs downtown, but she's based 
in Philadelphia. According to her 
website (www.juliaothmer.com, 
you can hear a few of her songs 
there), she's putting together a 
band to record an album this fall. 
Michael Mohammed also is a 
performer. After graduation, he 
earned a master's in music at the 
San Francisco Conservatory. He 
has choreographed, danced, 
stage-managed and acted for vari¬ 
ous operas and productions. 

Neha Motwani is an associate 
at the NYC office of SG Cowen, 
where she works in the health care 
investment-banking group. Dayce 
Schrieber lives in Michigan and is 
a project manager at PerSe Tech¬ 
nologies, where he specializes in 
the healthcare industry. Michael 


McCosker married Jennifer Parlett 
on April 20,2002; they live in Cali¬ 
fornia. Arthur Dong is finishing 
his Ph.D. in mathematics at a Ger¬ 
man university. Ilya Gertsberg 
works in Washington, D.C., for the 
Paladin Capital Group, an equity 
investment firm founded by for¬ 
mer CIA Chief James Woolsey that 
specializes in companies develop¬ 
ing homeland-security related 
products and services. Adria Arm- 
brister graduated from the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies in May 2002. 

In non-reunion news, liana 
Brooke Kulman is in Miami enter¬ 
ing her third year of medical 
school. She hopes to return to 
NYC and practice as a psychia¬ 
trist. Nicholas Wiedman received 
a stipend to study viola at the 
Vienna Conservatory in Austria 
and can be reached at 
nicholaswiedman@hotmail.com. 

Isaac Erwin Dweck married San¬ 
dra Levy on June 16 in a lovely cere¬ 
mony in Flatbush, Brooklyn. There 
were a bunch of '98ers in atten¬ 
dance, including Lea Goldman, 
Hilton Marcus, Nathaniel Berman 
and Andy Topkins. Wilson Roth¬ 
man '97, Jeremy Feit '97 and Ezra 
Dweck '97 also witnessed the cele¬ 
bration. Mazel Tov to Isaac and San¬ 
dra! Isaac is a second-year associate 
at Simpson Thatcher. 

In April, Geoff Saavedra and 
James Lendino '95E started Sav¬ 
age Vibe Records, an "independ¬ 
ent artist services studio for the 
industrial and Gothic music 
scene" based in New York. "We 
consider ourselves an anti-record 
label that enables artists to connect 
more directly with their fans and 
affordably market their music," 
Geoff says in the company's press 
release. The first release on the 
label is the industrial group The 
Raygun Girls. For more info, visit 
www.savagevibes.com. Ted Reb- 
holz, I didn't forget about you, but 
your e-mail was so jam-packed 
that I decided to save your update 
for the next column. 

Happy fall, everyone! See you 
at Homecoming. 
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Charles S. Leykum 

2 Soldiers Field Park, 
Apt. 507 

Boston, MA 02163 


csl22@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Charlie 
Leykum for serving as class corre¬ 
spondent. This will be his last col¬ 
umn, as he is turning over the duties 

to Elizabeth Robilotti. Please send 
news to evr5@columbia.edu.] 


I'm sure none of you can believe 
it, but this summer marks our 
fourth year since graduation! 


There is less than one year left 
until our fifth-year reunion. 
Everyone has probably come 
across some of the Columbia 
250th celebration announcements 
in their e-mail and mailboxes, 
including our class reunion week¬ 
end, which is set for June 3-6, 
2004. Let's get a great turnout. 

Congratulations to Rina Bersohn 
'98 and Adam Spiewak on their 
March 9 wedding, which was held 
at the Atrium in West Orange, N.J. 
A number of classmates were on 
hand to celebrate the joyous occa¬ 
sion, including Josh Nash, Erica 
Nash '99 Barnard, Sameer Shamsi, 
Josh Rosenstein, Amir Weinberg 
and Laurent Vasilescu. Please read 
Sandie Angulo Chen's '98's column 
for more details. 

Congratulations to Elizabeth 
Robilotti, who competed in her 
first triathlon. The Mighty Mon- 
tauk, on June 7. She was compet¬ 
ing as part of the Leukemia and 
Lymphoma Society's Team in 
Training, a program that raises 
money to fight blood-related can¬ 
cers. Thanks to her generous bene¬ 
factors (including many CC '99ers 
and a few '98ers), she raised more 
than $2,600. She'd hoped to fit in a 
few more races before heading off 
to medical school in August at 
New York Medical. She will be 
taking a leave of absence from her 
Ph.D. (leaving Columbia for the 
first time since 1995), which she 
hopes to finish in a few years. 

One last update: I am happy to 
announce that our next class corre¬ 
spondent, to whom I will be hand¬ 
ing over the reins, is Elizabeth 
Robilotti. She will be writing our 
next column, so please pass along 
any and all updates to her at 
evr5@columbia.edu. Thank you for 
a great four years, and I look for¬ 
ward to staying in touch and hope¬ 
fully seeing everyone during some 
of the 250th anniversary events! 


Prisca Bae 
8911 OdeH 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Former heavyweight rower John 
Kriegsman, who is still in the 
Navy, has been based in Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and flying naval surveil¬ 
lance missions around the North 
Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf and 
Iraq. By the time these notes were 
due, John was in Japan. Charles 
Saliba, meanwhile, spent the sum¬ 
mer in London and is back in 
New York City. Sarah Green and 
Mana Behbin graduated from 
Penn's law school. They will be 
working at law firms in New York 
City: Sarah will be at Weil, Got- 
shal, and Manges; Mana will be at 
Sullivan and Cromwell. 

James (Jamie) A. Schmid III 
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Bringing News to the MTV Generation 

By Claire Lui '00 


G ideon Yago '00 

describes himself as 
"a midwife of news." 
As a correspondent 
for MTV News, he 
writes and delivers the channel's 
daily "10-to-the-hour" segments 
and works on longer documen¬ 
taries. His broadcasts have cov¬ 
ered a wide range of topics, 
including the fighting in 
Afghanistan, hate crimes, AIDS, 
and of course, rock 'ri roll. 

Yago first appeared on MTV 
as a winning contestant on 
Idiot Savant, a pop-culture 
game show, during his fresh¬ 
man year. A few years later, 
when he was a senior, he 
and a friend saw a sign in 
Lemer recruiting people for 
MTV. Assuming that the 
channel was recruiting for 
more contestants, Yago 
gamely joined the long 
interview line. 

It turned out that MTV 
was recruiting for Choose or 
Lose, the channel's quad¬ 
rennial campaign to edu¬ 
cate and register young 
voters. Yago was chosen as 
one of six college students 
around the country to 
report on the election and 
on issues that reflected 
each student's geographic 
and ethnic background. 

Yago acknowledges that 
the campaign was a con¬ 
trived "Real World-esque 
idea," but points out, "As 
implicitly cheesy as I knew 
it was, I was like, OK, nobody 
is talking about the stuff that 
was common barroom conver¬ 
sation amongst me and my 
friends." After Choose or Lose, 
Yago stayed on as an MTV 
News correspondent. 

Yago points out that MTV 
viewers, though young, are 
savvy about media biases and 
packaging. "Our audiences 
have these very well-honed, 
very developed B.S. meters. So 
if you attempt to go in there 
with any spin whatsoever, 
you're going to get called on 
it." Explaining MTV's Cliff 


Notes approach to the news, 
Yago says, "Our game is the 
basics. We're essentially trying 
to frame complex issues in 
simple, easy-to-understand 
terms, and that's not the easiest 
thing to do." Not taking his 
responsibility lightly, Yago 
says, "Our job is not to indoc¬ 
trinate, our job is to inform. We 
take that very seriously." 

Describing his experiences 
in Kuwait earlier this year, 

Yago talked about how being a 
young reporter allowed him to 
relate to the soldiers as their 
peer. This was the first war 
fought and protested by the so- 


called "MTV Generation," and 
Yago found he had an advan¬ 
tage over older reporters. Sol¬ 
diers wanted to talk, and to 
"tell about their girlfriends 
back home, or their wives back 
home, or their kids back home, 
or what it's like to be 19 and 
desperate and join the Marines 
'cause you [don't have any] 
other resources, and now are 
staring down the barrel of a 
war." Yago's online diaries for 
MTV about his time in Kuwait 
are a mixture of references to 
movies and video games, news 
analysis, and the musings of a 


25-year-old. He prefaces a dark 
sentence about a soldier's fear, 
"They block out what the war 
might bring to their doorsteps 
at home," with a personal 
aside that he misses his own 
girlfriend "like crazy." 

Yago, who was named one of 
the "25 Hottest Stars Under 25" 
by Teen People last year, shrugs 
off such lists base but admits to 
a fondness for the fan mail he 
gets from prisoners. And work¬ 
ing at MTV has its perks for a 
longtime music fan. Yago 
toured with Radiohead, one of 
his favorite bands, in 2001, 
describing the summer as his 
"Almost Famous experi¬ 
ence." He also speaks with 
awe about meeting Iggy 
Pop, Mick Jagger and Paul 
McCartney. 

Yago credits some of his 
reporting tenacity to 
Columbia, describing the 
College as a "fend-for- 
yourself school, a sink-or- 
swim school." He also 
credits his classmates for 
much of his education: "To 
be able to have so many 
dynamic people around 
you — it's a blessing, and 
that's the real luck of being 
at school there." 

Vague about future plans, 
Yago says that his job is "a 
very selfish thing that I do 
because I'm afforded won¬ 
derful chances, and the fact 
that it does, at least I hope, 
contribute positively." Only 
three years older than MTV, 
Yago acknowledges the impact 
the channel has had on his life. 
"I was tuned into politics by 
watching Tabitha [Soren], Alli¬ 
son [Stewart] and Kurt Loder. 
And I go to sleep at night 
knowing that perhaps in some 
minute way. I've had a chance 
to affect a part of an audience 
the same way I was affected." 


Claire Lui '00 is a freelance 
writer and research editor living in 
Queens. Her articles have appeared 
in Women's Wear Daily and 
Martha Stewart Weddings. 



has been busy the past three years 
in strategy consulting in the tele¬ 
com industry. He maintains a 
strong community commitment, 
serving on the board of directors 
for the Delaware County 4H Soci¬ 
ety, two fraternity alumni boards, 
and as the Southeastern regional 
director of the Pennsylvania 
Young Republicans Club. James 
will return to Columbia to pursue 
an M.B.A. and looks forward to 
returning to Momingside Heights. 

Elisabeth Ivarsflaten and Endre 
Tvinnereim '97 were married on 
June 7. The ceremony was in the 
Bergen Cathedral, Norway. Present 
at the wedding (and on a tour of 
the Norwegian fjords afterwards) 
were Will Eisner '97, Mia Tran '97 
and Matt Ahn '98. Mia took the 
wedding photos. Elisabeth 
and Endre live in Boston. 

Nick Dierman, who recently 
graduated from Boalt Hall (UC 
Berkeley law school), works in Los 
Angeles for Christensen Miller, a 
Century City law firm. He reports 
that Yi-Yi Chang also graduated 
from Boalt, and that Hannah Sholl 
'99 Barnard is a third-year there. 
Laura Hertzfeld '01 Barnard 
recently moved to San Francisco 
and ran into Jess Feldman, who is 
at UC San Francisco. Greg Lem¬ 
mons is in the East Bay area. 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Hello, everyone. I hope you had a 
restful summer and are ready for 
another "year" of work, school, 
travel and so forth. I've nagged 
some of you at parties, and some 
of you have even written in on 
your own. Thanks for keeping in 
touch — your classmates and I 
are interested in hearing what's 
going on in your lives. 

I saw Mike Bilsborough at 
Vanessa Buia's gallery opening 
(he was there with Jeannie Tran). 
He provided some updates on his 
friends: Michael Krug moved on 
from a research job at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering and is applying to 
medical school. He lived near 
Columbia for the summer, only a 
block away from Maury Miller, 
who works in the Business Coun¬ 
cil at the UN. Maury is taking eco¬ 
nomics classes at Columbia. Also 
on the Upper West Side is James 
Langstine, who teaches English at 
Xavier H.S. and coaches the boys' 
track team. On his free nights, 
James serves excellent gin and 
tonics at a UWS bar. Michael Mar- 
garite lives in Boston and is a 
paralegal. In the fall, he will begin 
his PhD. in philosophy at North¬ 
western, digging deeper into the 


world of Heidegger. Mike B. 
recently moved from the West Vil¬ 
lage to Chelsea and works at the 
School of Visual Arts. He takes 
illustration courses and is drawing 
storyboards for a film. 

Jennifer Lee Gootnick found¬ 
ed Empona Foundation (www. 
empona.org) in 2002. Based in 


Marin County, Calif., Empona 
connects the uninsured public to 
healthcare one program at a time. 
"We create and fund innovative 
programs to make certain that 
everyone in our community has 
access to healthcare," Jennifer 
said. John (Luke) Reynolds took 
a job with a small newspaper ( The 


Item) in Sumter, N.C., after gradu¬ 
ating and garnered three awards 
while there. He is in Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia, working at a 
Cambodia daily as a journalist. 
Becca Siegel is headed to Wis¬ 
consin's Ph.D. program in Eng¬ 
lish. "I am very excited, though I 
must admit that the Midwest will 
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be quite a change! Eri Kaneko 
and I went to find me an apart¬ 
ment, and I found a spacious stu¬ 
dio near campus in a building 
called Times Square. It's three sto¬ 
ries tall. Note the irony." 

Eri, fresh from the Journalism 
School, secured a prestigious fel¬ 
lowship at NBC, and Eunice Rho 
is heading to Michigan Law 
School. Becca also reports that 
Jaime Pannone, an NYC teaching 
fellow by day, has been playing a 
lot of open mics and has had a 
couple of her own shows at the 
Elbow Room on Bleecker. She's 
really talented, and her website is 
www.jambivalence.com. Dina 
Epstein, Anne Lainer and Nancy 
Perla spent the July 4 weekend in 
the Outer Banks of North Caroli¬ 
na. They had a wonderful time 
relaxing, and I heard they even 
saw some wild horses. Annie is 
gearing up to start Columbia Law 
in the fall. 

I got to hang out with Annie and 
Dan Laidman when he made his 
first appearance back in NYC since 
graduation (or so he says). In honor 
of his brief trip back East (to attend 
the Boston wedding of Louis 
Hyman '99 and Katherine Howe 
'99), some of his friends threw a 
party for him at their spacious 
Washington Heights apartment. 

The hosts were Jon Rick (pursuing 
his Ph.D. in philosophy at Colum¬ 
bia; he will start his second year 
this fall); Susie Co wen (about to 
start at Chicago Law School) and 
Ross McSweeney '02 (an advertis¬ 
ing freelancer). Guests (from our 
year) included Adam Lesser (a 
writer for NBC), Alex Steele, Jane 
Lynch, Erica Crawford, Nayon 
Cho, Jason Wooten, Annie Lainer, 
Deme Kasimis and me. Deme is 
headed to Northwestern this fall to 
pursue her Ph.D. in political theory, 
after spending the summer in Lon¬ 
don and Athens. Courtney Reum 
has "decided that it's finally time to 
take the plunge. I've given up the 
acting/modeling career (for now, at 
least) and accepted a job with Citi¬ 
group doing investment banking in 
NYC." 

Fritz Scanlon was kind enough 
to send along a comprehensive 
update on his friends. "As two 


years have passed since graduation, 
many of the old Irish House suitem- 
ates are on the move. John Chiara, 
who spent time working with Tom 
DiNapoli's and Gary Ackerman's 
political campaigns, is off to Hofstra 
Law School in the fall. Dan 
Matthews '02E will be attending 
UNC Law. Doug Miller, who 
shares a "quaint" midtown apart¬ 
ment with Dan, works for North¬ 
western Mutual Financial Network. 
Brie Cokos continues her coral reef 
research in Belize. I recently met up 
with Brandon von Tobel, Lorin 
Scher and Elizabeth Freidin in 
Paris and Saint-Tropez, where we 
drank copious amounts of wine and 
unwittingly ended up sharing the 
VIP section of a club with 
Bono. Brandon is off to medical 
school at Miami in September, Lorin 
finished the boards at George Wash¬ 
ington Medical School, and Liz lives 
in Rome, where she teaches English 
and is finishing her book." 

Fritz lives on the Upper East 
Side with Andy Kirwan, "who is 
fulfilling his dream of being a Wall 
Street mogul at CIBC World Mar¬ 
kets, where he works in institu¬ 
tional sales. Fellow Upper East 
Siders include Michelle Grzan, 
who recently finished two years of 
banking for Lehman Brothers and 
is off to Bank of America (she 
stopped off in Croatia for a few 
weeks to decompress beforehand); 
and Jaime Pannone, who teaches 
in the city and gets sporadic musi¬ 
cal gigs around New York (see 
above). I'm off to join Rebecca 
Mermelstein (my freshman year 
neighbor) at Harvard Law School, 
as well as one of my best friends, 
Jen Harty, who will be attending 
Harvard Architecture in the fall." 
Fritz, thanks for the great update. 

Seth Kimmel reports, "After 
graduating, I spent a year listen¬ 
ing to cumbaya and eating goat 
stew in the Andes, primarily in 
Ecuador, although I also managed 
an over land journey from Quito 
to Tierra del Fuego. Nathan Gard¬ 
ner-Andrews, a South American 
adventure compatriot, was upset 
that it was not penguin season 
upon arrival to the southernmost 
tip." Seth then spent four months 
on a Rotary Fellowship studying 



French in Strasbourg, and he 
is soon moving to Berkeley to 
begin a Ph.D. program in compar¬ 
ative literature. 

Keep in touch and stay well. 


Mammana is lay assistant at St. 
James Episcopal Church, Lake 
Delaware, near Delhi, N.Y. Purdy 
Tran lives in midtown and is an 
account executive at an investor 
relations firm in Union Square. 
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Ali Hirsh 

243 W. 100th St., Apt. 4 
New York, NY 10025 


alihirsh@yahoo.com 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Ali 
Hirsh for serving as class correspon¬ 
dent. This is her last column, and 
Colleen Hsia will take over begin¬ 
ning next issue. Please send news to 
her at cch38@columbia.edu.] 


It's time again for more updates 
on the amazing Class of 2002.1 
can't believe that it has been more 
than a year since graduation! In 
some ways, it feels like gradua¬ 
tion was yesterday, and in others 
it feels as if we have been out of 
school forever. Regardless, it 
seems that everyone has been 
busy during the past few months. 
Leo Chiu and Angela Yang work 
in Hong Kong for UBS and are 
slaving out the long hours i-bank- 
ing, with "glamorous" and 
"demanding" work such as 
inputting numbers into a spread¬ 
sheet and plotting graphs. 

Stella Sim also is an i-banker, at 
Lehman Brothers in New York. 
Alice Lu is pursuing a master's in 
neuroscience at Harvard. Max Lee 
is pursuing his lifelong dream of 
being an M.D. and zipping through 
book after book on the human 
body at P&S. Henry Wong worked 
for Bloomberg, (the financial servic¬ 
es company, not the mayor). He 
decided that finance is not his cup 
of tea and will pursue his love and 
passion, music. He will start his 
Ph.D. in music this fall at Colum¬ 
bia. Chris Wong works for Credit 
Suisse First Boston and got his new 
"crib" set up in Astoria. 

John Conley is heading out to 
Stanford to get a Ph.D. in physics. 
Susie Schwarz and Dan Bloch 
threw a going-away party for him 
a few weeks ago. A bunch of '02ers 
were in attendance, including 
Ellen Haller, Mamie Glassman, 
Stephanie Elsky and Megan 
McCullough. Kaylan Baban is 
going to Mt. Sinai Medical School 
and recently moved to the Upper 
West Side with Sara Stein, who is 
beginning Teach for America in the 
fall. Karen Austrian is returning to 
Kenya in September to run The 
Binti Pamoja Project, a program for 
adolescent girls in the slums of 
Nairobi that she founded. 

Alexander Munoz enlisted in 
the Army and will begin basic 
training in September. Emily 
Bruskin and Julia Bruskin gradu¬ 
ated in May with master's 
degrees from Juilliard. Richard 
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Michael Novielli 

Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917 

New York, NY 10115 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Even though it's been almost four 
months since we've graduated, 
some members of the Class of 
2003 can't get enough of Colum¬ 
bia. Eleanor Coufos, our loyal 
Senior Week Chair, works for the 
Center for Career Education; one 
of her responsibilities is to man¬ 
age the dossier service. Eshe Mer- 
cer-James works for Columbia 
Scholastic Press. Andrew Shin is 
working part-time for the College 
IT office prior to completing his 
fifth year at Columbia at SEAS; he 
is in the 4-1 combined program. I 
work for Dean of Student Affairs 
Chris Colombo. 

Many others are working in 
Manhattan and can often be seen 
on or around campus. Danny Lee 
accepted a job working for Trans¬ 
portation System Limited as a 
financial analyst. Miklos "Mik" 
Vasarhelyi '04, new student body 
president, interned at the same 
firm this summer. Jonathan Chow 
is an actuarial associate for Buck 
Consultants. Danny Berghoff 
works for the Staten Island Yan¬ 
kees, so be sure to stop by a game. 
Yoni Appelbaum, former chair of 
the Student Governing Board of 
Earl Hall, was hired as the execu¬ 
tive assistant to New York City 
Public Advocate Betsy Gotbaum 
and will live on Momingside 
Heights. Arah Lewis works for 
Goldman Sachs. Robyn Schwartz 
works downtown at Workman 
Publications as an editorial assis¬ 
tant to the executive director and 
lives in south Park Slope with 
Yonit Kafka '02 Barnard. 

Many other classmates have 
decided to continue their studies at 
graduate schools throughout the 
country. Denise De Las Nueces, 
class salutatorian, will study at 
Harvard Medical School. Fiona Sze 
will study performance studies on 
a scholarship at NYU Tisch School 
of the Arts and will teach under¬ 
graduates while there. Albert Shin 
will be studying at NYU Law. Jef¬ 
frey Hsieh, while not pursuing a 
degree like his fraternity brother, 
Albert, is a research technician for 
Professor Michael Shen of the Cen¬ 
ter for Advanced Biotechnology 
and Medicine at Rutgers in his 
home state of New Jersey. *->> 
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Quiz 


Hidden Presidents 


Can you find all 20 Columbia University presidents, listed below in reverse 
chronological order, in this Columbia250 word search created by Laura Butchy? 

Answers on page 86. 


Lee Bollinger 

(2002-present) 

George Rupp 

(1993-2002) 

Michael Sovern 

(1980-1993) 

William McGill 

(1970-1980) 

Andrew Cordier 

(1968-1970) 

Grayson Kirk 

(1953-1968) 

Dwight Eisenhower 

(1948-1953) 

Frank Fackenthal (acting) 

(1945-1948) 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

(1902-1945) 

Seth Low 

(1890-1901) 



Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
president of Columbia before 
he became president of the 
United States. 


Frederick Barnard 

(1864-1889) 

Charles King 

(1849-1864) 

Nathaniel Moore 

(1842-1849) 

William Duer 

(1829-1842) 

William Harris 

(1811-1829) 

Benjamin Moore 

(1801-1811) 

Charles Wharton 

(1801) 

William Samuel Johnson 

(1787-1800) 

Myles Cooper 

(1763-1775) 

Samuel Johnson 

(1754-1763) 


CQFCCTRQBPHHMAA 
XHUNQJIJFRWMZNL 
AWACYMWCTNIDARG 
FIKRPCIPSXLRFEO 
WOOULBLLLOLAEVV 
SCJNBENJAMINMOO 
FJRJOKSVXZARQSF 
ZLUMISLKXXMATLB 
OOTPFNNWIXMBOEZ 
PDDWNRFHMNCKHAC 
QRQQLVESOSGCUHA 
FEVZHNEWZJIIACR 
XGWKXGBTODLRKIX 
XNYIKTYEUHLEKMR 
UIRPLRPFGENDUGR 
HLBPYLTMSTOEEMR 
DLGLKRIWHKSRSVA 
JOMEZDHARBUFDIO 
GBIPAALIMPHUFRE 
ME IGRAEUPDKGWSM 
RELTUBYARRUMSAL 
NLOOJZNOVHUEULU 
YNBVMYVZAMS IRRA 
EUDSRPYLCQASFNB 
XVEJEVIIBXZXYRT 


NCQGYTHSMJVGVX 
Z TPGUVHAHBLANX 
UKSMPKNZTQOIOA 
MVY SANKGAUMXSO 
XPXGCFZERRSUNR 
REEERIOCJFMCHU 
KAZAJOSFBEXNOD 
KMNGGDTDSIOZJU 
HKKDCJEXNOJBLG 
F ZVYRRMAXJGSEK 
IAGWLEIFTSCEUZ 
ZEHGWPWWZXRHMG 
OJDGZOXCNOPQAI 
ONIZLOIEOWIYSL 
EWBHVCWMNRIPDC 
IATNESLISQDHVZ 
AEZ ZRECZRSWIKR 
SYZSILAGHDDEEY 
UMSNVYXOQDVMVR 
TWAOGMCMWJKTML 
OHCINRPPDYHJQD 
TNGWLKJTTHFDAH 
HMAILLIWQHBUBN 
URQBWFIRDLMWSX 
LWRRIDPWKLOHEW 
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Alumni Corner 

Celebrating and Supporting the University 

By Charles J. O'Byrne '81 
President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


W e've made it. It's time to celebrate. This fall, 
Columbia begins the year-long celebration 
of its 250th anniversary. Among the first 
major events, on Thursday, October 16, is a 
book signing and party for Professor Robert 
McCaughey's scholarly history of the Uni¬ 
versity, Stand, Columbia, part of a full weekend's worth of spe¬ 
cial activities, including a campus-wide 100th birthday salute to 
Alma Mater on Friday, October 17. You're invited to these and 
to many other celebrations throughout the year, and I hope that 
you'll find an opportunity to join the festivities. [Editor's note: 
Please see the Columbia250 calendar on pages 6-7.] 

The College is making a special effort to bring this celebra¬ 
tion to as many members of our family as possible — events are 
scheduled around the country and the globe. Dean's Day/Col¬ 
lege Day will take place in New York as well as several other 
cities: Washington, D.C., Los Angeles, Boston and Miami. 
Columbia will have a special celebration in Asia and take part 
in the festivities at next year's Henley regatta. This year's 
Alexander Hamilton Dinner, which will honor one of the Col¬ 
lege's most talented artists, concert pianist Emanuel Ax '70, will 
be yet another opportunity to mark our 250th in a special way. 

There will be no shortage of such honorees in the years 
ahead. It probably comes as no surprise to you that this 
year's entering class has once again set records for academic 
excellence and other achievements. The Class of 2007 was 
selected from a record applicant pool of more than 14,660, 
making the College, once again, one of the most competitive 
schools in the world. 

I'd like to take a moment in this column to share with you 
some news that may not be as well known to you. One of Pres- 


espirit de corps on campus that augurs significant changes for 
the way we experience our ties to the University. 

Feagin's leadership reflects the role that Bollinger has 
assumed since coming to Columbia. Bollinger will be on 
hand with Dean Quigley this fall to welcome the Class of 
2007, just as he spoke of the indispensable place of the Core 
Curriculum when he addressed the Class of 2003 at Class 
Day in May. Bollinger cares deeply about the College and its 
needs, from the teaching of the Core to performance on the 
playing field. He and the new provost, Alan Brinkley, a dis¬ 
tinguished historian whose courses on 20th-century Ameri¬ 
can history were over-subscribed by undergraduates, are 
committed to undergraduate education and to all of the 
issues and concerns that are of such importance to the Col¬ 
lege family: financial aid, student advising, career counseling 
and athletics, to name but a few. 

This year's 250th celebration comes at a propitious time for 
the College and its alumni. Following the dean's leadership, it 
important for us to challenge ourselves to think anew about the 
College and its relationship to the University. Finding new ways 
to participate in the University's life and to support its larger 
mission — from strengthening the Arts and Sciences faculty to 
sharing in the joy and responsibility of renovating Hamilton 
Hall — are but some of the possibilities that lie before us. 

The commitment of Bollinger and exceptional senior offi¬ 
cers such as Feagin invites us to consider more closely our 
role as leaders in the University's alumni community. The 
relationship between the College and the University has not 
always been an easy one, but I am convinced that the Uni¬ 
versity's leadership is determined to make it stronger and 
more beneficial than ever. It's incumbent upon each of us to 


Shenton will live on in the memories of former students and colleagues. 


ident Lee C. Bollinger's first appointments was that of Susan 
Feagin, whose title now is executive v.p. for development and 
alumni relations. Feagin is no stranger to Columbia. A1974 
graduate of the School of General Studies, she served Colum¬ 
bia as a development officer before she assumed leadership 
positions at Harvard and Michigan. 

Feagin "gets" Columbia. She knows the University's 
strengths, and she is honest about its weaknesses. She 
approaches challenges with energy and enthusiasm. She 
understands the College and appreciates its place in the larg¬ 
er picture of University development and alumni relations. 
She has developed a close working relationship with Dean 
Austin Quigley and provides real support to Derek Wittner 
'65, our talented associate dean of alumni affairs and develop¬ 
ment, and his staff. Feagin frequently seeks the opinion and 
advice of the College's alumni leadership, and she always is 
ready not only to listen but to work with the College as we 
move ahead. Her decisive leadership, creative approach and 
willingness to work with the College has introduced a new 


be generous and broad in our support of their efforts. 

Speaking of fresh efforts. I'd like to formally welcome the 
new members of the Alumni Association Board of Directors: 
Gene Davis '75, Jeremy Epstein '67, Andrew Fink '91, David 
Glaser '78, Joel Klaperman '67, Daniel Maclean '64, Donald 
Margolis '63, Rachel Posner '99 and Ronald Simons '82. They 
were chosen by the board to fill vacancies, and I am grateful 
to each of them for their willingness to serve for the balance 
of this board's tenure, which ends in Spring 2004. 

I'd like to close with a tribute to Professor James P. Shenton 
'49, who passed away on July 25. His love for the College, 
commitment to teaching and lifetime of service as a public 
intellectual on and off campus should be remembered and 
celebrated. Shenton will live on in the memories of former 
students and colleagues who were enriched by his pedagogy 
and stimulated by a life marked by originality and commit¬ 
ment. I can think of no better way of remembering Shenton 
than by renewing our support and commitment 
to Alma Mater in this special year. a 
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The first classes at King's college 
were held in a new schoolhouse adjoining 
Trinity Church on June 17, 1754. 


Providence has not called 
us alone to found a 
University in New York, 
Yor to urge the slow, cold 
councils of that city. 

— William Samuel Johnson (son) 
to Samuel Johnson (father), 1 753 


The clamour I raised 
against [the College] .. 


when it was first founded 


on its present narrow 
principles, has yet and 
probably never will 
p totally silence. 


— William Livingston to 
William Livingston Jr., 1768 
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Mark your calendar 


FALL SEMESTER 2003 


Thursday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

6 

8 

12 

17 

Dean's Scholarship 
Reception 

New England 
College Day 

CCYA Achievement 
Award 

Alexander Hamilton 
Medal Dinner 

Thursday-Friday 

Monday 

Friday 

Saturday 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

DECEMBER 

DECEMBER 

27-28 

8 

19 

27 

Thanksgiving 

Holiday 

Last Day of 
Classes 

Fall Term 

Ends 

Northern California 
Basketball: Columbia 
vs. UC Berkeley 


SPRING SEMESTER 2004 


Tuesday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

JANUARY 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

20 

31 

7 

11 

3 

First Day of 
Classes 

Southeastern 
College Day 

Black Alumni 
Homecoming 

February Degrees 
Conferred 

John Jay Awards 
Dinner 

Saturday 

Monday-Friday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Monday 

MARCH 

MARCH 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

14 

15-19 

27 

3 

3 

Southern California 
College Day 

Spring 

Break 

El Regreso: Latino 
Alumni Homecoming 

Dean's Day 

Last Day of 
Classes 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday-Sunday 

MAY 

MAY 

MAY 

MAY 

JUNE 

16 

17 

18 

19 

3-6 

Baccalaureate 

Service 

Academic Awards & 
Prizes Ceremony 

Class 

Day 

Commencement 

Reunion 

Weekend 


For more information on College events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at 866-CCALUMNl or visit the College's Alumni website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


King's College Today 

The most recent issue of CCT (Septem¬ 
ber) was great. The excerpt from Stand, 
Columbia was fascinating. Now I'll have 
to buy the book! 

Lee J. Dunn Jr. '66 
Boston 

Kudos for the 250th Anniversary Special 
Issue of King's College Today. It was infor¬ 
mative, colorful and a delight for a for¬ 
mer history major who is keenly interest¬ 
ed in the history of King's College. 

Keep up the great work. It is a truly 
marvelous publication. 

Warren L. Kimball '58 
Lake Success, N.Y. 

The September issue of CCT was excel¬ 
lent, and I am grateful that it steered me 
to attend the memorial 
celebration of Jim Shenton 
'49's life on October 2 [see 
page 18], a wonderful 
event. The following Sat¬ 
urday, I decided that this 
might well be the year 
that we finally beat 
Princeton on its home 
field, and my seatmate, 

Steve Ronai '57, and I 
were ecstatic at our come¬ 
back from 20-0 to win 
33-27 in the final seconds. 

With the start of the 
250th anniversary celebra¬ 
tion, I was baffled by a date I saw on the 
refurbished frieze in the lobby of Hamil¬ 
ton Hall. As it was not highlighted in blue 
until recently, the date "1756" was never 
apparent to me. Looking through the 
timeline on the website, I still could not 
associate 1756 with anything significant in 
the College's history. Can anyone help? 

Charlie Feuer '58 
Stamford, Conn. 

Professor Said 

I was moved by the passing of Edward 
Said. Of all the outstanding professors I 
had at Columbia College, he was proba¬ 
bly the greatest, and he left an indelible 
mark on me as no one else did. 

When I was at Columbia, Professor 
Said was full of the energy and enthusi¬ 
asm of youth. I visited him one time a 
couple of years ago at a seminar on 
Irish literature for undergraduates, and 
even though his body was wracked 
with cancer, his mind was full of the 
same passion of his youth but his 


thoughts were even more profound and 
insightful than I even remembered. 

Although Professor Said was a great 
critic of the Age of Imperialism, he also 
had an immense love of the outstanding 
individual writers who constituted that 
age. I am sure that in another age, another 
time. Said would himself have been Sir 
Richard Burton or Rudyard Kipling. No 
other critic I have read has been able to 
capture the absolute joy these writers 
experienced in the process of discovery. It 
was as much fun for me to listen to Pro¬ 
fessor Said talk about Kipling's Kim as a 
student or later to read about it in Culture 
and Imperialism as it was to read the novel. 
Above all else. Professor Said turned liter¬ 
ary criticism into an art and made inter¬ 
pretation a necessary bedfellow of litera¬ 
ture. He has had a profound effect on the 
writing of literature. No 
Australian author can 
write a historical novel 
about that country today 
without being aware of 
Said's insights on the 
imperial dimensions of 
Magwitch in Dickens' 
Great Expectations. The 
film version of Jane 
Austen's Mansfield Park 
also was obviously influ¬ 
enced by Said's writings 
on the contextualization 
of British Imperialism in 
that novel. 

On the one hand. Professor Said was 
tremendously taken with the idea that 
writers shape their work and their lives 
around themes and concerns that they 
had already begun in the production of 
earlier literary pieces. I, as anyone else, 
can see that in my life. If I read my life 
backward, there are certain realities 
that had they not happened — among 
them, most importantly, having been a 
student of Professor Said — my life 
would have been completely different. 
On the other hand. Professor Said has 
contextualized literature into the world 
of social science and historical dis¬ 
course and in the actual events, con¬ 
cerns and values of a particular age. It 
can no longer be assumed that literary 
critics are people with their heads in 
the air, concerning themselves about 
things that have nothing to do with the 
"real" world. Nor can it be assumed 
that literary critics don't know enough 
about politics, so they don't have the 
right to speak about things of which 
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Within the Family 


Homecoming: A Family Affair 


I f you missed Homecoming 2003, 
which this year was staged in con¬ 
junction with Family Weekend 
and the opening of the 250th 
anniversary celebration, you might 
wish to consider circling October 1-3, 
2004, on your calendar. Those are the 
dates of the next Homecoming, as well 
as the closing festivities for Colum- 
bia250, and if this year was any indica¬ 
tion, you won't want to miss out. 

Homecoming 2003 at Baker Field 
was a fabulous event, the biggest and 
best-attended in memory. More than 
2,000 alumni, family and friends 
enjoyed better food in a bigger tent — 
nearly twice the size of last year's tent. 
An indoor arcade and outdoor amuse¬ 
ment area, new this year, added to the 
carnival atmosphere and were big hits 
with the kids. Even the weather coop¬ 
erated, as overnight rains gave way to 
a pleasant mixture of sun and clouds. 
The only disappointment came inside 
Lawrence A. Wien Stadium, where the 
football team scored first and then 
gave up 31 unanswered points. 

Memo to Athletics Dept.: Next year, 
please don't schedule Penn as the 
Homecoming opponent. Let's give 
Coach Bob Shoop a couple of years to 


build his program 
before testing it 
against a team like 
Penn before the 
largest crowd of the 
season. 

That 31-7 loss 
notwithstanding. 

Homecoming 2003 
was by all accounts a 
huge success. What 
makes Homecoming 
one of the College's 
best events is its 
inclusive nature. All 
alumni are welcome under the big 
tent — you don't even have to buy a 
barbecue ticket, although why anyone 
would pass on such good food is 
beyond me. And alumni of all ages 
show up, like the grandfather who 
proudly wore a shirt that pictured his 
grandson, a member of the football 
team, or our newest alumni, the mem¬ 
bers of the Class of '03 who got 
together to talk about their first 
months since graduation. 

What I like best about Homecoming 
is that it's a family affair, more so this 
year than ever thanks to the addition of 
the carnival games and activities. It's 


great to see so many 
alumni coming back 
to a College event, 
and bringing their 
families with them. 
And the kids were so 
much fun to watch. 
With balloons, pen¬ 
nants, pom-poms, 
face-painting, a stilt- 
walker, cotton candy, 
ice cream, temporary 
tattoos, carnival 
games for prizes and 
outdoor activities 
like a rock-climbing wall, it's no won¬ 
der that one 6-year-old said, "This may 
not have been the best day of my life, 
but it was one of the best!" 

Why not mark October 1-3, 2004, 
on your calendar and plan to be part 
of the fun at Homecoming 2004? 

Please note: Deadlines limit the num¬ 
ber of Homecoming photos we are able to 
present in this issue. More can be seen by 
visiting the College website, www. 
college.columbia.edu, and more will 
appear in the next issue of C CT. 



they are ignorant. For ever more, 
Edward Said has shown us that litera¬ 
ture and literary criticism belong to and 
are a part of the real world of political 
discourse. 

For me. Said will always be Under¬ 
shaft in George Bernard Shaw's Major 
Barbara (another work that he taught 
me), full of irreverence, but also full of 
the joy of life, whose meaning derives 
from the actions one takes in the here 
and now to try to create a new society 
from the old. Professor Said will be 
deeply missed. 

Dr. Alan Z. Weiss '68 
Verdun, Quebec 

In just a few months, two of the most 
influential professors — Jim Shenton '49 
and Edward Said — in my Columbia 
College education (and in my entire 
education) passed away. I did not get 
the chance to write about Professor 
Shenton, but I did not want to let Profes¬ 
sor Said's loss go without writing. 


I met Edward Said when I was mean¬ 
dering through my English and Com¬ 
parative Literature major. My era at the 
College was a goldmine of amazing and 
brilliant literature professors. One of 
these giants, my adviser, Edward 
Tayler, suggested I consider as my 
senior seminar a course being taught by 
Professor Said. It was a small class, and 
Said interviewed the seniors. I prepared 
as best I could for what I thought would 
be flurry of questions about my previ¬ 
ous studies, and while those did come, 
he started by grilling me about some 
campus political issue that I worked on 
when I was a University senator. From 
then on. Professor Said and I had the 
chance to mix our politics with our love 
for literature and learning. As to the 
course itself. Professor Said was one of 
those teachers I have been lucky to have 
who inspired (perhaps forced) me to go 
deeper in anything we considered or 
discussed. I read better because of him, 
and I surely write better as well. Some¬ 


how, I ended up writing my thesis on 
analyzing Freud's The Interpretation of 
Dreams as if it were a piece of literature, 
and it was one of the most difficult and 
rewarding projects I had in any school. 

While we kept in somewhat loose 
touch over the years. Professor Said 
found time to let me know his views on 
the few cases or matters I worked on that 
became matters of public interest and 
media attention. Just as he had done 
when I was sitting around the seminar 
table, however, his comments made me 
think harder than or in a direction that I 
had not done on my own. I think that is 
one of Professor Said's lasting legacies to 
all with whom he came into contact. 

Through the years, as I became more 
opinionated about issues in the Middle 
East and as I became a stronger supporter 
for Israel and its positions and actions, it 
was all the better for me that Professor 
Said became more outspoken about his 
views, many of which infuriated me and 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Columbia College Today 


Columbia welcomes 
The Class of 2007 

By Joan Kane Photos by Eileen Barroso 


// 
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here is no better place in the world to attend 
college than Columbia. What you have 
before you is unmatched anywhere/' With 
these words. President Lee C. Bollinger wel¬ 
comed the Class of 2007 during a sun-soaked South Field 
convocation ceremony on August 25. Dean of the College 
Austin Quigley and SEAS Dean Zvi Galil also addressed the 
students, family members and guests. 

This year's convocation ceremony, which marked the start 
of Columbia's 250th academic year, included a series of firsts: 
the first time the College and the Engineering School shared 
a convocation ceremony, the first time that the ceremony was 
held on South Field and the first time that officers and facul¬ 
ty participated in the ceremony in full academic dress. 

Following a processional that featured flags from the 89 
states and countries from which members of the class hail. 
Dean of Student Affairs Chris Colombo greeted the new stu¬ 
dents and their families. "Today marks a time of ending, but 
also a time of new beginnings," he told them. "Each of our 
students is unique and makes a valuable contribution to our 
community." Colombo reassured parents that the Student 
Affairs staff "is ready to assist your sons and daughters for 
the next four years." 

Cedrick Mendoza-Tolentino '05, chair of the New Student 
Orientation Program Committee, recounted his first days on 
campus. "As soon as I stepped foot on 
campus, I knew that I had fallen in love 
with Columbia," he said, telling mem¬ 
bers of the class: "That's what Colum¬ 
bia is to you now — your new home." 

Charles J. O'Byme '81, president of 
the Columbia College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, welcomed the students on behalf 
of alumni. "As a representative of 
50,000 Columbia alumni, I can say that 
you are surrounded by many visible 
reminders of alumni, and that Colum¬ 
bia is a magnificent place to grow." 

Quigley, who is beginning his ninth 
year as dean of the College, emphasized 
the special challenges facing new stu¬ 
dents. "This generation of students will change careers — not 
only jobs — three or four times," he said. "We have to educate 
students for change." But he also urged the students to pre¬ 
serve their pasts in this new environment. "We must hold on 
to our hopes, ideas and interests. ... As we prepare students 
for a world of change, we also must prepare them for a world 
of continuity." 

Bollinger declared, "I do not believe there has been a time 
that is better, more critically important, to be in college." The 
"circumstance of the world has shifted considerably," he 
noted, and we are "experiencing issues and problems of a kind 
and magnitude that we haven't seen before." In this environ¬ 
ment, Bollinger said, "I am convinced that Columbia Universi¬ 
ty is the best of universities to be at." Particularly, he added, "at 
a time when Columbia celebrates its illustrious history." 



For help, first-years 
only had to look for 
the volunteers in 
yellow T-shirts. 



At right, students cele¬ 
brate as they march 
through the Broadway 
Gates, marking their 
"official" entrance to 
Columbia as the Class of 
2007 at the end of Class 
Act, an evening program 
for all first-year students 
on their first night on 
campus. Earlier, in Roone 
Arledge Auditorium, 

Dean of Student Affairs 
Chris Colombo greeted 
the students and pre¬ 
sented their class ban¬ 
ners (one for College stu¬ 
dents, one for SEAS), CC 
Young Alumni President 
Andy Topkins '98 spoke 
to the first-years on 
behalf of the alumni and 
student groups (far right) 
performed songs from 
past varsity Shows. 
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Glorious, sunny August skies greeted students, faculty, 
family and friends (above left) at the Convocation ceremony 
for members of the Class of 2007, which was held for the 
first time on South Field. Students wearing Columbia250 
T-shirts (above) lead a procession that included 89 flags, 
one for each home state or country of the members of the 
first-year class. The flags made a colorful backdrop as (left, 
left to right) SEAS Dean Zvi Gain, Dean of the College 
Austin Quigley and University President Lee C. Bollinger 
take in the proceedings in full academic regalia. 






Moving day is a busy one for students and 
parents alike: (above, from top) Cars and taxis 
pull up onto college walk to unload students 
and their belongings. A hammer came in 
handy as Janice and Dan Gail helped their 
son, Harry '07, set up his room in John Jay. 
Finally, a laundry cart filled with boxes pro¬ 
vided a good place for one weary first-year 
to take a break. 








































Columbia College Today 


Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 


his calendar, which high¬ 
lights Columbia250 and 
College events throughout 
2003-04, will be updated in 
each issue. Peruse it for new 
events as well as for changes to times 
or locations. 

NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Parsippany, NJ. 

Tuesday, November 11,6:30-8:30 p.m. 
The Sheraton 

A reception featuring President Lee C. 
Bollinger. Registration required, details TBA. 

CCYA Achievement Award 

Wednesday, November 12,7-9 p.m. 
The Duke 42nd St. Theater, 229 W. 
42nd St. 

Join young alumni, faculty, students 
and other members of the Columbia com¬ 
munity as the College honors The New 
York Times' Arts & Leisure section edi¬ 
tor, Jodi M. Kantor '96, and Second Gen¬ 
eration Founder and Artistic Director 
Welly C. Yang '94. Participants should 
register in advance. 

NEW! Columbia vs. Cornell 
Alumni Tailgate, Cornell 

Saturday, November 15,11 a.m.- 
1 p.m. 

Crescent Lot behind stadium 
$15 per person for reception; children 
under 10, free 

R.S.V.P. by November 12. To register, 
go to www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni or call 
toll-free (877) 852-2586. 

Alexander Hamilton Award 
Dinner 

Monday, November 17,6:30-10:30 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda, Faculty Room 
Join the College in honoring Emanuel 
Ax '70 at this black tie benefit dinner. 

NEW! General Studies City Semi¬ 
nars Lecture: "The Academic 
Acropolis: Columbia University 
and Morningside Heights" 

Tuesday, November 18,6-8 p.m. 
University Club, Council Room, 

1 W. 54th St. 

$30 general admission (business attire) 
Andrew S. Dolkart '77AR will explore 
how Columbia came to be located on 
Morningside Heights and will investigate 
Charles McKim's master plan for the 
campus. Registration required. 

NEW! Books Etc. Reading Series: 
Novelist Ursula Hegi 

Tuesday, November 18,7-9 p.m. 
Barnard College, Julius Held Lecture 
Hall, 304 Barnard Hall 
Ursula Hegi, a visiting faculty member 
in Barnard's English department, will read 
from her new novel, Sacred Time. 

NEW! Columbia250 Alumni 
Federation Business Luncheon 

Wednesday, November 19, 

11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

The Columbia Club of New York, 

15 W. 43rd St. 

$45 per person 

A luncheon featuring speaker Robert 
Kasdin, senior executive v.p. of the Uni¬ 
versity. Registration required. R.S.V.P. by 
November 7 to Jessie Mygatt: jsm9@ 
columbia.edu or (212) 870-2535. 


NEW! Columbia250 Film Presen¬ 
tation, Tucson 

Saturday, November 22,2:30-8 p.m. 
Gallagher Theatre, University of 
Arizona 

Screenings of Columbia University: 

A Celebration by Ric Bums 78. Regis¬ 
tration required, details TBA. 

NEW! Columbia250 Alumni 
Reception, Fairfield County 

Wednesday, December 3,6-8 p.m. 
Stamford Holiday Inn Select 

A reception and program with Jeffrey 
Sachs, director of the Earth Institute and 
professor of economics. Registration 
required, details TBA. 

NEW! Columbia250 Alumni 
Reception, Nassau County 
Wednesday, December 3,6-8 p.m. 
Location TBA 

A reception and program featuring 
Robert McCaughey, author of Stand, 
Columbia: A History of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Registration required, details TBA. 

NEW! Columbia250 Alumni 
Reception, Naples 

Wednesday, December 10,5:30-8 p.m. 
Miramar Beach Club, Bonita Springs, 
Ha. 

$30 per plate 

A dinner and program with Professor 
Douglas Chalmers, director of Columbia's 
Institute for Latin American and Iberian 
Studies. Details TBA. 

Digital Media in Education: 

A Time for invention 

Wednesday, December 10,9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Faculty Room, Low Library 

A symposium that will draw on and 
present those Columbia faculty members 
most active in extending the use of tech¬ 
nology and new media in education and 
will include demonstrations, commen¬ 
taries and discussions. 

Basketball Event: Columbia vs. 
UC Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif. 

December 27,6-10 p.m.; tip-off, 7 p.m. 
The Bancroft Hotel 

Cheer on the Lions as they play UC 
Berkeley. The alumni party will be held at 
The Bancroft Hotel, within walking dis¬ 
tance of the game. For pre-game event 
information, please see www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/events. 

Southeastern College Day 

Saturday, January 31,2004,9 a.m.^4 p.m. 
Miami 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a day" 
by attending lectures given by Columbia 
faculty members. 

Black Alumni Homecoming 

Saturday, February 7,2004,6:30-10 p.m. 
Location TBA 

Join alumni, students, faculty and 
other members of the Columbia communi¬ 
ty for this 19th annual celebration. 

NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Luncheon, San Diego 

Monday, February 23,2004,11:30 a.m- 
3 p.m. 

Westin Horton Plaza 

A luncheon with President Lee C. 
Bollinger. Registration required, details 
TBA. 


NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Orange County 

Monday, February 23,2004 6-8 p.m. 
The Four Seasons, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 

A luncheon with President Lee C. 
Bollinger. Registration required, details 
TBA. 

NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Los Angeles 

Tuesday, February 24, 2004, 6-8 p.m. 
The Getty Center 

A luncheon with President Lee C. 
Bollinger. Registration required, details 
TBA. 

NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Albany 

Monday, March 1,2004,6-8 p.m. 
Location TBA 

A reception featuring keynote speaker 
President Lee C. Bollinger. 

John Jay Awards Dinner 

Wednesday, March 3,2004,6:30- 
10:30 p.m. 

Plaza Hotel, 59th Street and Fifth 
Avenue 

Join the College as it honors Stephanie 
Falcone Bernik '89, Peter Kalikow P'02, 
E. Javier Loya '91, Phillip M. Satow '63 
and Jonathan S. Sobel '88 for their pro¬ 
fessional achievements. 

Rescue, Relief and Reconstruc¬ 
tion: Humanitarian Action in 
the 21st Century 

Thursday, March 4,2004,9 a.m- 
7:30 p.m. 

The Kellogg Center, 15th Hoor, SIPA 
The wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
marked significant turning points in 
world politics. Please register in 
advance. 

Southern California College Day 

Saturday, March 13,2004,9 a.m.^1 p.m. 
Location TBA 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a day" 
by attending lectures given by Columbia 
faculty members. 

El Regreso: Latino Alumni 
Homecoming 

Saturday, March 27,2004,7-11 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

Latino alumni are invited to celebrate 
cultural and personal achievements. An 
alumnus/a is awarded the Latino Heritage 
Award for recognition of outstanding con¬ 
tributions to the Latino and/or Columbia 
community. 

Dean's Day 

Saturday, April 3,2004,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Morningside Heights campus 
Open to parents and alumni, Dean's 
Day offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. 

Asian Alumni Reception 

Wednesday, April 14,2004,7-11 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

Asian alumni and current students 
are invited to mingle and celebrate their 
culture. An alumnus/a is awarded the 
Asian Heritage Award for recognition of 
outstanding contributions to the Asian 
and/or Columbia community. 


Earth's Future: Taming the 
Climate 

Thursday, April 22,2004,9 a.m- 
Friday, April 23,2004,5 p.m. 

Roone Arledge Auditorium 
What limits our ability to control 
Earth's climate? Perspectives from disci¬ 
plines such as earth science, ocean atmos¬ 
pheric science, political science, social 
science, and ethics and international law. 

Brain and Mind 

Thursday, May 13,2004,9 a.m- 
Friday, May 14,2004,1 p.m. 

Low Rotunda 

A symposium that will help outline the 
accomplishments and limitations of the 
reductionist and holistic approaches in 
attempts to delineate the problems that 
confront neural science. 

Baccalaureate Service 

Sunday, May 16,2004,4 p.m. 

St. Paul's Chapel 

Academic Awards & Prizes 
Ceremony 

Monday, May 17,2004,11 a.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Class Day 

Tuesday, May 18,2004,10 a.m. 

South Field 

Commencement 

Wednesday, May 19, 2004, 9:30 a.m. 
Low Plaza and South Field 

Reunion weekend 

Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6,2004 
Morningside Heights Campus and 
New York City 

The College invites alumni whose class 
years end in 4 or 9 to return to campus 
for events, parties, dinners and time to 
visit with classmates. 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

September 2004, date and time TBA 
Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. 

Twenty-First Century City 

Friday, October 1,2004,9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Morningside Campus 

Three inter-disciplinary sessions are 
planned: "Pluralism," "Tolerance" and 
"Knowledge." Please register in advance. 

Homecoming and 250th 
Celebration closing weekend 

Friday-Sunday, October 1-3,2004 

For more detailed Columbia250 event 
information, or to register to receive 
regular site updates and information 
throughout the celebratory year, go 
to www.c250.colirnibia.edu or contact 
Columbia250: c250@columbia.edu 
or (212) 870-3294 (toll-free: 877- 
250TH-CU). For more information 
on College events, including 
registration, go to www.college. 
columbia.edu/alumni/events or 
contact the Alumni Office: (212) 870- 
2288 (toll-free: 866-CC-ALUMNI). 

L.P. 
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Columbia250 Kicks Off With 
Something for Everyone 

By Alex Sachare 71 

C olumbia's 250th anniver¬ 
sary celebration began 
with something for every¬ 
one on Homecoming/ 

Family Weekend, October 
17-19. In fact, there were 
too many events for an ordinary week¬ 
end or even one of the three-day variety, 
so planners did a little stretching to 
pack it all in. 

And there was a lot to pack in, 
ranging from academic symposia with 
leading faculty to a birthday bash 
with a three-ton presentation cake 
shaped like Low Library; from a fes¬ 
tive Homecoming carnival that helped 
ease the pain of a 31-7 loss to Penn to 
a black-tie premiere of Ric Burns '78's 
Columbia University: A Celebration at 
the Met; from an outdoor concert on 
South Field featuring Wyclef Jean that 
drew upward of 10,000 to a book sign¬ 
ing of Stand, Columbia by Barnard his¬ 
tory professor Robert McCaughey; 
from walking tours of Morningside 
Heights, Harlem and Manhattanville 
to a walking tour of the tunnels that 
snake beneath the campus. 

The 55th Great Teachers Awards 
Dinner, which honored University 
Provost Alan Brinkley, Allan Nevins 
professor of history, and Alfred Aho, 
professor of computer science, on 
October 14, was the unofficial kickoff 
to the gala weekend (if you can start a 
weekend on Tuesday). Dean Austin 
Quigley commented, "It's wonderful 
that the newly appointed provost of 

Columbia250 opening weekend festivities 
included a black-tie reception at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and a 
screening of Ric Burns '78's Columbia 
University: A Celebration; a symposium 
on "Constitutions, Democracy and the 
Rule of Law" that was hosted by Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger; and the Homecom¬ 
ing football game against Penn. Quarter¬ 
back Jeff Otis '05 (No. 7), who opened the 
scoring with a touchdown pass, scram¬ 
bles for yardage against a tough Quaker 
defense that shut down the Lions the 
rest of the way in a 31-7 Penn victory. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service by one 
of the city’s leading caterers, 
Restaurant Associates. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Catering By 

Restaurant Associates 

For information &c 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212) 854-6662 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 



the University should be receiving a 
teaching award/' citing this as evi¬ 
dence of the faculty commitment to 
undergraduate teaching. The awards 
are presented by the Society of Colum¬ 
bia Graduates. 

The following night. President Lee C. 
Bollinger participated in the taping of a 
timely Fried Friendly Seminar in Miller 
Theatre, "Liberty & Security in an Age 
of Terrorism." 

Two symposia were held on campus 
on Thursday and Friday, October 16 
and 17, "Genes and Genomes: Impact 
on Medicine and Society" and "Consti¬ 
tutions, Democracy and the Rule of 
Law." Both drew large numbers of 
alumni, students, faculty and guests, 
and will be posted in full at www. 
c250.columbia.edu. 

On Thursday, a book party was held 
for Bob McCaughey in Low Library, 
where the Barnard history professor 
autographed copies of Stand, Columbia, 
his history of the University. McCaugh¬ 
ey spoke about the book, which he says 
describes the "ups, downs, then ups 
again" of Columbia's history. "Colum¬ 
bia remains, in my mind, the university 
that did more," he noted. 

On Friday, Andrew S. Dolkart '77 AR 
led a walking tour of campus buildings 
and Morningside Heights that focused 
on Seth Low's vision of the Columbia 
campus; Michael Richman discussed 
the history and legacy of Alma Mater at 
the opening of a Low Rotunda exhibit 
about the campus icon; and Jeremiah 
Stoldt '94 conducted a guided tour 
through the labyrinthine tunnels that 
wind their way beneath the Morning¬ 
side Heights campus. 

Friday's Birthday Bash went off 
despite a drizzle that prompted plan¬ 
ners to distribute ponchos on South 
Field. After Bollinger cut into the 13- 
foot presentation cake (most of which 
was painted plywood — only the top 
level was cake), various student 
groups performed and pizza and cup¬ 
cakes were served. A "mockumen- 
tary" by School of the Arts student 

(From top) An afternoon drizzle failed to 
dampen spirits on South Field for the 
birthday bash on Friday; some of the 
fans who gathered to hear the hip-hop 
sounds of Wyclef Jean at Saturday's con¬ 
cert; a jazz quartet entertained at the 
black-tie gala at the Met; and the Colum¬ 
bia Marching Band and a cheerful stilt- 
walker kept fans of all ages entertained 
at Homecoming. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO; 

SECOND FROM TOP: CHRIS TAGGART 

































"New York is indeed the city 
Americans love to love and love to 
hate. It’s the King Kong of American 
cities, rampaging, hirsute, upwardly 
mobile, and tragicomic in its fate.” 

RIC BURNS 

Filmmaker 
’78 Columbia College 
'83 GSAS 


ian ahead of his time 

Coney Island , The Way West , Ansel Adams , 

: A Celebration—the films of Ric Burns 
ives on our past, our City, and ourselves. 


arkable Columbians on the C250 Web site. 
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Ben O'Dell saluted Columbia's birth¬ 
day, and the evening concluded with 
an outdoor presentation of Columbia 
University: A Celebration, which was 
commissioned for the occasion. 

Meanwhile, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bums' film was 
screened for an audience composed 
largely of invited alumni, who also 
attended a black-tie reception at the 
Temple of Dendur. The film, which Bums 
describes as "a historically informed cele¬ 
bration," aired on WNET/Channel 13, 
NewYork, on October 30. 

There were tours of campus and 
Harlem on Saturday, but the first of 
the two main events took place at 
Baker Field, which was the site of the 
largest Homecoming in recent memo¬ 
ry. More than 2,000 alumni, family and 
guests turned out to enjoy a sumptu¬ 
ous barbecue as well as the games in 
the carnival arcade and outdoor 
amusement area. Seniors had their 
own tent and others staged tailgating 
parties before joining the crowd of 
13,785 inside Lawrence A. Wien Stadi¬ 
um, where the Lions scored the first 
touchdown of the game before being 
overrun by Penn. 

As the football game was ending, 
final preparations were under way for 
the evening hip-hop concert on South 
Field. Erykah Badu was a no-show, but 
Wyclef Jean, who had been hospitalized 
earlier in the week because of food poi¬ 
soning, showed up and performed for 
nearly double his scheduled hour, 
delighting the throng that packed South 
Field and the Low Steps. 

The gala weekend closed on Sunday 
with tours of Manhattanville, Colum¬ 
bia's outdoor sculpture, and under¬ 
ground tunnels, the opening of a Core 
Curriculum exhibit at the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library and another 
screening of Columbia University: A Cele¬ 
bration. But while the opening weekend 
was ending, the celebration of Colum¬ 
bia's 250th anniversary was only begin¬ 
ning, as organizers have many more 
events planned for the next 12 months. 
For more information, log onto www. 
c250.columbia.edu, and see the Save the 
Date calendar on page 6. 

Barnard history professor Robert 
McCaughey (top) autographs copies of 
his new history of the University, Stand, 
Columbia, at Low Library. Dean Austin 
Quigley and his wife, Patricia Denison, 
were among the guests at the Met for 
the screening of Ric Burns '78's Columbia 
University: A Celebration. 

PHOTOS: JOYCE CULVER (TOP); EILEEN BARROSO (LEFT) 
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From the Archives 



Y ou never know what you'll find when you clean 
out the files. Unfortunately, this photo of the 
Columbia marching band and cheerleaders 
appearing on the Tonight show, hosted by a 
young Johnny Carson, bore no caption informa¬ 
tion. Anyone who can shed light on this event (note the 
cake, perhaps a birthday cake, on the desk behind Carson) is 
invited to write to CCT or e-mail us at cct@columbia.edu. 


WKCR 89.9 FM Is 
Back on the Air 

By Shira J. Boss '93 

wo years after its transmitter went 
down with the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter, WKCR is back on the air in the 
tri-state area, beaming its signal from an 
antenna atop a new midtown office 
tower, 4 Times Square. 

Following September 11,2001, the sta¬ 
tion had been broadcasting from atop 
Carman Hall, with a limited outreach. 
Now its potential listenership is back up 
to 11 million, about 90 percent of what it 
was when broadcasting from the top of 
the World Trade Center. 

The station is celebrating its return to 
the wider airwaves this fall with multi¬ 
day festivals for Latino Heritage Month, 
the 20th Anniversary New Music Festival, 
the African Music Festival and the Decem¬ 
ber Bach Fest. Phil Schaap 73, Sharif 
Abdus-Salaam 74 and other beloved DJs 
are returning to their programs. 

WKCR's return to the airwaves did 
not come easily. 

While other stations went straight to 
the top of 4 Times Square, WKCR 
sought to transmit from the top of River¬ 
side Church, which had housed the sta¬ 
tion's studio for five years while Lemer 
Hall was being constructed. Even 
though the FCC was granting stations 
affected by the World Trade Center col¬ 
lapse expedited processing of new trans¬ 
mitter applications, WKCR's application 
was delayed because of an objection 
from Seton Hall's radio station, which 
broadcasts on the same 89.9 frequency 
from New Jersey and said the Riverside 
Church location would interfere with its 
broadcast range. City College, just north 
of Momingside Heights, also lodged an 
objection. While WKCR awaited a ruling 
by the FCC, the station was only heard 
in the immediate campus vicinity. 

"The University, along with the stu¬ 
dents, has been frustrated with how 
long it's taken us to get back on-air," 
says Kevin Shollenberger, executive 
director for student development and 
activities. "It's been unfortunate." 

Early this summer, WKCR's applica¬ 
tion for the Riverside Church antenna 
was rejected. A new application prompt¬ 
ly was submitted for 4 Times Square, 
however, and that was approved in two 
days. The antenna was installed by Sep¬ 
tember, but just as former listeners 
began tuning back in, the station fell off 
the air temporarily. A large crane 


involved in construc¬ 
tion atop 4 Times 
Square was moved to 
protect it from the 
winds of hurricane 
Isabel, and it blocked 
the microwave signal 
coming from atop Car¬ 
man to the transmitter 
in Times Square. That 
problem was solved by 
speeding the installa¬ 
tion of an ISDN line 
that allowed WKCR to 
broadcast again, 
although at a reduced 
audio quality, until the 
crane could safely be 
moved. 

Being knocked off the 
air a second time high¬ 
lighted one of the previ¬ 
ous problems — that 
WKCR was operating 
without a reliable back¬ 
up in place. "This is part 
of a short-term plan," 

Shollenberger says of the 
latest antenna. "We're 
looking to make 4 Times 
Square our backup and seeking a more 
permanent home." A prime candidate is 
the Empire State Building, but Columbia 
is exploring other possibilities, including 
buildings under construction. In the 
meantime. Carman remains the backup. 

The two years of downtime dealt a 
financial blow to WKCR as well, 
because it had just moved into new stu¬ 
dios in Lemer Hall and had planned 
fund-raising drives to help pay off sub¬ 
stantial debt associated with the new 
facility. A centerpiece was to be a two- 
week-long John Coltrane festival in Sep¬ 
tember featuring his entire recorded 
works as well as guest artists, but the 
September 11 tragedy and problems 
with the move to 4 Times Square forced 
that festival to twice be postponed. 

"We have a mounting deficit, mainly 
because we haven't been able to fund 
raise," says Matthew Niederhauser '05, 
a WKCR board member. Niederhauser 
notes that some alumni have helped out 
and that some expenses have been cov¬ 
ered by insurance and a grant from the 
National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration. But 
expenses continue to mount, and more 
funds are needed. 

Now that the radio station is again 
reaching a wider audience, student 
recruitment is up and King's College 


Radio can again turn to fund raising. 

The University is in the process of hiring 
a full-time director to work with the sta¬ 
tion, with part of the job being to help 
raise funds. 

The Coltrane festival, meanwhile, is 
being rescheduled for the spring, not as 
a fund raiser this time, Niederhauser 
says, but "more as a celebration of going 
back on the air." 

For more information about WKCR, 
see www.columbia.edu/cu/wkcr. 

Columbia Cuts Ties 
with Biosphere 2 

C olumbia is severing ties with Bios¬ 
phere 2, the $200 million ecology 
experiment that Edward P. Bass, a 
Texas billionaire and oil heir, built in the 
Arizona desert. A lawsuit brought by 
Bass' company against the University, 
which has managed Biosphere 2 since 
January 1996, has been settled. 

Fifty-six undergraduates are studying 
at Biosphere 2, including about 20 from 
the College and Barnard; about 1,400 stu¬ 
dents have studied there overall. Classes 
and tours will continue, and research will 
wind down, until December 22, when 
operations will revert to Bass' company. 

Biosphere 2 is a 3.1 acre, eight-story 
steel and glass terrarium not far from 
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Stephanie Miller '07 Aims 


F irst-years arriving at 
Columbia inevitably 
share several experi¬ 
ences during their 
first day on the 
Heights: saying goodbye to 
tearful parents, introducing 
themselves to excited new 
floormates, sorting through 
cardboard boxes and answering 
the question, "How did you 
spend your summer?" 

Their responses vary wildly, 
of course: Some worked at gro¬ 
cery stores, some volunteered at 
soup kitchens, some trav¬ 
eled and some devoted a 
lot of time to bonding with 
their PlayStation 2. 

Stephanie Miller '07 spent 
it preparing her attempt to 
qualify for the 2004 Sum¬ 
mer Olympics. 

Miller, of Naperville, HI., 
competed in four presti¬ 
gious senior archery tour¬ 
naments, the first steps in a 
process — which includes 
shooting for the Lions this 
year — that she hopes will 
lead her on a path to 
Athens for next year's Olympic 
Games. 

"This is my first year com¬ 
peting on the adult archery cir¬ 
cuit, and it was a valuable learn¬ 
ing experience," says Miller, 18, 
who has been shooting since 
she was 7. "It gave me great 
insight into what I need to work 
on to get my game to where I 
want it to be." 

After years of success in the 
national junior division. Miller's 
summer of adult competition 
began in May at the Internation¬ 
al Archery Federation's World 
and Pan American Team Trials 
at the U.S. Olympic training 
facility in Chula Vista, Calif. 
There, in her first professional- 
level competition, she finished 


By Jonathan Lemire '01 

fifth, earning a spot on the Unit¬ 
ed States' women's world team. 

In June, Miller traveled to 
Turkey for the European Grand 
Prix Tournament, and her solid 
performance there (she finished 
39th) earned her a berth at the 
World Championships, which 
this year were held in her new 
backyard: Van Cortlandt Park 
in the Bronx. 

Miller struggled at the 
Worlds, however, finishing 90th 
overall in the women's recurve 
bow — the only bow allowed in 


Olympic competition, as it is 
more difficult to control — and 
failing to make the 64-person 
final bracket, which was pre¬ 
dominantly populated by 
archers who have been shooting 
for decades. "I was disappoint¬ 
ed," says Miller. "I had hoped 
to do better, and I vowed to do 
better next time." 

She bounced back impressive¬ 
ly, capturing the bronze medal in 
August at the Pan-American 
Games in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. That catapulted her to fourth 
in the rankings of the nation's 
female recurve archers. 

"It's my greatest accomplish¬ 
ment thus far," notes Miller, 
who chose Columbia over Texas 
A&M because of its academics 


for Athens 


and urban setting. "I hope it 
gives me momentum going into 
the year's competitions." 

Up next for Miller is a combi¬ 
nation of the challenges that face 
any first-year at Columbia — Lit¬ 
erature Humanities ("I'm grap¬ 
pling with Herodotus now"), the 
meal plan ("so far, so good") and 
adjusting to life in New York 
City ("iLs so exciting") — as well 
as those unique to an Olympic- 
caliber athlete. Though Colum¬ 
bia's archery team couldn't hold 
official practices under coach 
Larry Brown until October 
15, Miller spent much of her 
first two months on campus 
shooting multiple days a 
week for several hours at a 
time at Barnard's LeFrak 
Gym with some of her new 
collegiate teammates. The 
squad's first match is on 
November 9. 

"Archery is such an 
individual sport. It's an 
exciting change to be a 
part of a team that spends 
so much time together," 
Miller says from her dorm 
room in Hartley Hall. "I can't 
wait to compete here." 

When the Lions' season ends 
in the spring, however. Miller's 
schedule will only intensify. In 
June, she'll compete at the U.S. 
Olympic Trials in Chula Vista, 
where she will aim to win one of 
three female spots on the team 
that will be heading to Greece. 

"I know that I'll have other 
chances at the Olympics even 
if I don't make it in 2004," she 
says, "but that's not what I'm 
telling myself now. I'm focus¬ 
ing on making it." 


Jonathan Lemire '01, a fre¬ 
quent contributor to Columbia 
College Today, is a staff writer 
for the New York Daily News. 



Tucson, Ariz. In 1991, eight men 
and women and 4,000 plant and 
animal species were sealed into it 
as part of an experiment to simu¬ 
late the earth's ecology. But the 
experiment was a failure — the 
people left after two years, by 
which time crops had failed, nox¬ 
ious gases had built up, water 
had turned acidic and the site 


was overrun by ants and morn¬ 
ing glories. 

The University saw potential 
in Biosphere 2, with modifica¬ 
tions, for a unique scientific 
research facility. But its chief 
champion at the University, for¬ 
mer Executive Vice Provost 
Michael Crow, left to become 
president of Arizona State not 


long after Lee C. Bollinger was 
named University president, and 
Columbia began reexamining its 
priorities. Robert Kasdin, senior 
executive v.p., said in a state¬ 
ment that useful research and 
education had been conducted at 
Biosphere but that the University 
now wants to use its resources 
elsewhere. 


CAMPUS BULLETINS 

■ WORLD LEADERS: When 
world leaders come to New York, 
they seem to have two "must" 
stops on their itineraries: the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and the Columbia 
campus. In conjunction with the 
U.N. General Assembly in Sep¬ 
tember, 17 world leaders visited 
Columbia and spoke on campus, 
including Vladimir Putin, presi¬ 
dent of Russia; Hamid Karzai, 
president of Afghanistan; Shri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee, prime min¬ 
ister of India; and Kamal Khar- 
razi, foreign minister of Iran. 

After addressing the U.N. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly on the morning of 
September 25, Putin headed 
uptown and spoke before 300 stu¬ 
dents, faculty and others in Low 
Library. He delivered prepared 
remarks about Soviet-U.S. relations 
for about 20 minutes, followed by 
45 minutes of free-flowing ques¬ 
tions and answers. After his 
appearance, Putin posed with Lit¬ 
tle League baseball players from 
Harlem and Russia, who had been 
playing on South Field, and even 
paused to autograph one Colum¬ 
bia student's football and tank top. 

8i IRAQ FORUMS: Several dis¬ 
tinguished faculty members pre¬ 
sented their views on the Iraq 
war, globalization, global poverty 
and other issues at a recent three- 
part open forum series, "Global 
Consequences of the Iraq War," 
sponsored by The Columbia Fac¬ 
ulty Peace Committee. 

The first session, "Iraq War's 
Impact on World Poverty," held on 
September 17, featured Jeffrey 
Sachs, director of the Earth Insti¬ 
tute and Quetelet Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics and International and Pub¬ 
lic Affairs; and panelists Eric Foner 
'63, DeWitt Clinton Professor of 
History, who served as moderator; 
Rosalind Morris, professor of 
anthropology and director of the 
Institute for Research on Women 
and Gender; and Richard Parker, 
professor of sociomedical science. 

On September 23, Joseph 
Stiglitz, 2001 Nobel Prize winner in 
economics and professor of eco¬ 
nomics and international and pub¬ 
lic affairs, spoke about the issues of 
globalization and the role of eco¬ 
nomics in the aftermath of the war 
in Iraq. Joining Stiglitz on the panel 
were Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, 
Avalon Foundation Professor in 
Humanities, and Anders Stephan- 
son, James P. Shenton Associate 
Professor of Contemporary Civi- 
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lization. Elizabeth Balckmar, a his¬ 
tory professor, chaired the forum. 

The October 1 session, "From 
Vietnam to Iraq: What Has 
Changed?" undertook a more his¬ 
torical perspective, featuring Mah- 
mood Mamdani, Herbert Lehman 
Professor of Government, and pan¬ 
elists Partha Chatterjee, professor 
of anthropology, and Jean Cohen, 
professor of political science. 

■ FUND RISING: Thanks to the 
generosity of alumni, parents, stu¬ 
dents and friends of the College, 
more than $9 million in unrestricted 
gifts was received by the Columbia 
College Fund in fiscal year 2002-03, 
compared with last year's $8.3 mil¬ 
lion. This is the sixth consecutive 
year that the Fund has posted 
record contributions in unrestricted 
giving. An additional $14 million in 
other gifts was received for the Col¬ 
lege, chiefly for scholarship endow¬ 
ments and facilities. 

The development staff, led by 
Associate Dean of Alumni Affairs 
and Development Derek Wittner 
'65 and College Fund Director 
Susan Levin Bimbaum, worked in 
conjunction with the Fund Com¬ 
mittee, led by Fund Chair Geoffrey 
J. Colvin '74, Vice Chairs Robert 
Berne '60 and Edward Weinstein 
'57 and the Class Agents. 

Highlights included record par¬ 
ticipation by the Class of 2003, 
with 71 percent of the graduating 
seniors choosing to support the 
College Fund, compared with 52 
percent a year ago and 30 percent 
in 2000-01. An additional 700 
donors participated in the College 
Fund in 2002-03 compared with a 
year ago. The Parents Fund, led by 
outgoing chairs Karen and John 
Lyle P'02, P'03 and staffed by 
Director Susan Rautenberg, grew 
by 10 percent to $725,000 in FY03. 

Gifts to the Columbia College 
Fund allow Dean Austin Quigley 
and his staff to pursue initiatives 
to improve services and resources 
offered to College students. Unre¬ 
stricted gifts are those that give 
the dean the most flexibility to 
use where he sees the need, pro¬ 
viding current and immediately 
usable funds for the College's 
many programs, including finan¬ 
cial aid and student services. 

■ NO. 11?: Columbia tied for 11th 
place with Northwestern in the 
2003 rankings of national universi¬ 
ties published by U.S. News & 
World Report, down one place from 
a year ago. Harvard and Princeton 
were tied for first, followed by 



D ean Austin Quigley addressed more than 150 enthusi¬ 
astic alumni, students and parents who gathered on 
September 13 at Casa Italiana to meet with senior Col¬ 
lege and University administrators at the second annu¬ 
al Columbia College Fund Leadership Conference. 
Trustee Richard Witten '75 and Executive V.P. for Development and 
Alumni Relations Susan Feagin also spoke, stressing the impor¬ 
tance of alumni involvement in the health and growth of the Col¬ 
lege and the University, particularly now, as the College com¬ 
mences its year-long celebration of its founding 250 years ago, in 
1754. Other highlights of the day-long program were briefings on 
issues relating to undergraduate admissions and financial aid by 
Eric Furda, executive director, and David Charlow '85, associate 
dean; presentations by Dean of Student Affairs Chris Colombo and 
key members of his staff on other aspects of student life; a demon¬ 
stration of the College's growing E-Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom/); and a panel of students and young 
alumni who offered their perspectives on these matters. The Leader¬ 
ship Conference supports the Class Agent program, which provides 
a framework for alumni to help support the Columbia College Fund 
through a peer network. For more information, please call (212) 870- 
2288 or (866) CCALUMNI, or e-mail ccfund@columbia.edu. 
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Yale, MIT, a four-way tie for fifth 
between Cal Tech, Duke, Stand- 
ford and Penn and a two-way tie 
for ninth between Dartmouth and 
Washington of St. Louis. 

Meanwhile, The Atlantic Month¬ 
ly issued its own rankings and 
Columbia placed seventh, behind 
MIT, Princeton, Cal Tech, Yale, 
Harvard and Stanford. The Atlantic 
Monthly rankings were based on 
selectivity as well as median SAT 
scores and class rank, while U.S. 
News & World Report based its 
rankings on a weighted formula 
covering peer assessment, reten¬ 
tion, faculty resources, selectivity, 
financial resources, graduation 
rate and alumni giving rate. 

■ RARE BOOKS: The fall exhibi¬ 
tion at Columbia's Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, "Columbia's 
Cornerstone: The Core Curricu¬ 
lum," is open to the public through 
December 5 and will reopen, fol¬ 
lowing renovations, January 
16-February 28. The exhibition 
highlights significant books, manu¬ 
scripts and objects relating to the 
Core and charts its development 
from its inception in 1919 to the 
present. Included in the exhibition 
are the papers of John Jacob Coss, a 
member of the original committee 
that drafted the Core syllabus; a 
papyrus fragment of Homer dating 
from the 1st century B.C.; and a 
manuscript portion of the Qu'ran, 
written and illuminated in 1259. 

"Columbia's Cornerstone" will 
be on view during the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library's regular 
hours: noon-7:45 p.m. Monday 
and 9 a.m.^:45 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday. The Rare Book 
and Manuascript Library is locat¬ 
ed on the sixth floor of Butler 
Library. For access, visitors should 
ask for the Library information 
office and say they are going to 
the exhibit in the Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library. 

■ FUN RUN/WALK: Undaunted 
by the 7:30 a.m. start time, nearly 
300 students, faculty, deans, 
administrators and alumni kicked 
off the 2003 academic year by 
joining President Lee C. Bollinger 
for the 2nd Annual 5K Fun 
Run/Walk on September 5. A 
devoted runner, Bollinger greeted 
the participants by promising that 
the rim would start a couple 
hours later next year, then lead¬ 
ing the crowd in a 250th birthday 
cheer for Columbia. The partici¬ 
pants wound their way from the 
Sundial to Riverside Park, run¬ 


ning and walking along the Hud¬ 
son River to the finish line at 
116th Street. 


ALUMNI NEWS 

■ TRUSTEES: Mark Kingdon '71 
has been elected to a seat on the 
University's Board of Trustees. 
Kingdon began his six-year term 
in October, as did Esta Stecher 
'82L and Vikram Pandit '76E, '80 
Business. 

Prior to founding and becoming 
president of Kingdon Capital Man¬ 
agement LLC in 1983, Kingdon 
worked for the institutional invest¬ 
ment management firm Century 
Capital Associates. In honor of his 
undergraduate teacher and men¬ 
tor, he endowed the C. Lowell 
Harriss Professorship of Econom¬ 
ics in 1998. In 2003, Kingdon was 
awarded the Institutional 
Investor/Alternative Investment 
News' first Lifetime Achievement 
Award. Kingdon, who was a 
sports editor and features editor of 
Spectator, is a member of the Col¬ 
lege Board of Visitors as well as 
the boards of the Harlem Chil¬ 


dren's Zone, the New York City 
Police Foundation and the Acade¬ 
my of Political Science. 

Stecher is the executive v.p., 
general counsel and secretary at 
Goldman Sachs. Pandit is co-pres¬ 
ident and COO of the Institutional 
Securities Group at Morgan Stan¬ 
ley as well as a member of the 
management committee. 

■ HAMILTON DINNER: On 

Monday, November 17, esteemed 
pianist Emanuel Ax '70 will be pre¬ 
sented with the Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton Medal for distinguished service 
and accomplishment at a black-tie 
dinner in the Low Library Rotunda. 
A Polish immigrant from Winnipeg, 
Canada, Ax studied at The Juilliard 
School and majored in French at the 
College. In 1980, the College hon¬ 
ored him with a John Jay Award for 
professional achievement. 

Ax won the first Arthur Rubin¬ 
stein International Piano Compe¬ 
tition in Tel Aviv in 1974 at 25. He 
developed a worldwide reputa¬ 
tion for his poetic temperament 
and unsurpassed virtuosity, and 
has made numerous recordings 
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Workers install one of two Tiffany windows, which date back to 
the 19th century, in Hamilton Hall as part of the building's renova¬ 
tion. The installation was completed last month, another mile¬ 
stone in the ongoing renovation of the College's flagship building. 
For more about the windows, please visit www.college. Columbia, 
edu/alumni. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


on Sony Classical, performed with 
major symphony orchestras and 
has been involved in a variety of 
chamber music collaboration 
around the world. His profession¬ 
al collaborations led him to work 
with Young Uck Kim, Cho-Liand 
Lin, Yo-Yo Ma, Peter Serkin, Jamie 
Laredo and the late Isaac Stem. 



Emanuel Ax '70 (top) with leg¬ 
endary violinist Isaac Stern. 

PHOTO: STEVE J. SHERMAN 


For more information on the 
Alexander Hamilton dinner, 
please contact Shelley Grunfeld in 
the Alumni Office: rg329@ 
columbia.edu or (212) 870-2288. 

■ CCYA AWARDS: Jodi M. Kan- 
tor '96, editor of the Arts & 

Leisure section of The New York 
Times, and Welly C. Yang '94, 
founder and artistic director of 
Second Generation, will be hon¬ 
ored by Columbia College Young 
Alumni on November 12 with the 
third annual Alumni Achievement 
Awards. The ceremony will take 
place at The Duke 42nd Street 
Theater in New York, and alumni, 
faculty, students and other mem¬ 
bers of the Columbia community 
are invited to attend. For further 
information, please contact Adlar 
Garcia '95: ag80@columbia.edu or 
(212) 870-2786. 

■ ESTRADA WITHDRAWS: 

Miguel A. Estrada '83 announced 
in September his withdrawal from 
consideration for the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, ending a contentious 
confirmation process that had 


stretched for more than two years. 
In announcing his decision, Estra¬ 
da said, "The time has come to 
return my full attention to the 
practice of law and to regain the 
ability to make long-term plans 
for my family." He held open the 
prospect of accepting a nomina¬ 
tion at another time, as noted in 
his letter to President Bush. 

A Honduran-bom immigrant 
and a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, Estrada was an assistant 
U.S. attorney under President 
George H.W. Bush and in 1992 
became an assistant solicitor gen¬ 
eral under President Bill Clinton. 
During his time in the solicitor 
general's office, he argued 15 cases 
before the Supreme Court. Estrada 
is a partner with Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher in Washington, D.C. 

■ OLD FRIENDS: Art Garfunkel 
'62 has rejoined Paul Simon for a 
35-concert tour that began on 
October 16 and runs through 
December, their first tour together 
in 20 years. The reunion tour is 
titled "Old Friends" after a song 
on their 1968 Bookends album and 
perhaps because the singers, who 
began performing together while 
schoolboys, are now each 62. The 
two rekindled their friendship 
after appearing together at the 
Grammy Awards in February, 
where they were honored for life¬ 
time achievement. 

The singers first performed 
together in a doo-wop group. The 
Peptones, in 1956, and one year 
later, as a duo, they recorded Hey 
Schoolgirl under the names Tom & 
Jerry. They split up shortly there¬ 
after but reunited in 1962 and 
recorded their first album as Simon 
& Garfunkel, Wednesday Morning 3 
AM, in 1964. They had numerous 
hits until 1970, when they parted 
ways, Simon launching a success¬ 
ful recording career and Garfunkel 
making records and movies. They 
appeared together several times 
after that, notably in 1981 when a 
free concert in Central Park drew a 
half-million fans, and in 1983, 
when they went on a world tour. 

■ ROME PRIZE: Mason Bates '00 
and Jefferson Friedman '96 each 
have won a prestigious 2003-04 
Rome Prize Fellowship for musical 
composition. The two, who come 
from different sides of the musical 
spectrum, were among 31 new 
Rome Prize winners chosen in 
April following an open competi¬ 
tion juried by leading artists and 
scholars at the American Academy 


in Rome. The prize provides fellow¬ 
ships, which range from six months 
to two years, for emerging Ameri¬ 
can artists and scholars in the early 
or middle stages of their careers. 

Bates will incorporate his 
knowledge and experience of pro¬ 
gressive electronica, which he 
gained as a DJ in San Francisco, to 
compose an electro-acoustic work 
commissioned in honor of The 
Julliard School's 100th anniver¬ 
sary. Friedman is looking to com¬ 
plete a number of large-scale 
chamber music works, including 
a song cycle and a string quartet. 

Prizes are awarded in the fields 
of architecture, design, historic 
preservation and conservation, 
landscape architecture, literature, 
musical composition, visual arts, 
ancient studies, medieval studies. 
Renaissance and early modem 
studies, and modem Italian stud¬ 
ies. Bates and Freidman are the 
only prize winners in musical 
composition. 


TRANSITIONS 

■ JACKSON: On September 18, 
Barzun Professor of History and 
Social Science Ken Jackson 
announced that he will step down 
as president of the New-York His¬ 
torical Society to return to full¬ 
time teaching and research at 
Columbia. "I love Columbia, and 
I want to come back," Jackson 
told Spectator. 

At Columbia, Jackson has taught 
an average of one class each semes¬ 
ter during his three-year term as the 
president of the NYHS, which ends 
on May 1. He is most famous for 
his "History of the City of New 
York" course, which features a mid¬ 
night bicycle tour of the city. 

■ FELDBERG: Meyer Feldberg 
will step down as dean of the 
Business School on June 30, end¬ 
ing a 15-year tenure during which 
the school reasserted its place 
among the nation's elite business 
schools. Under Feldberg's leader¬ 
ship, applications to the Business 
School tripled, fund raising 
increased dramatically, the Execu¬ 
tive M.B.A. programs expanded 
internationally, the curriculum 
was revamped and more than 90 
faculty members were hired — 
including Joseph Stiglitz, the 2001 
recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
Economics. Feldberg, 61, plans to 
join the Business School's faculty 
full-time as the head of the San¬ 
ford Bernstein Center for Leader¬ 
ship and Ethics. 
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ROAR LION ROAR 

■ BASEBALL: Paul Fernandes will 
begin a second tour of duty as head 
baseball coach this spring. Fernan¬ 
des, who coached the Lions from 
1978-98 and has served as associate 
athletic director since then, replaces 
Mik Aoki, who became associate 
head coach at Boston College. 
Under Aoki, Columbia was 87-140 
in five seasons, including 21-27 last 
year. Fernandes, who coached for 
nine seasons at C.W. Post before 
coming to Columbia, owns a career 
mark of 469-529-3. His 1987 squad 
set a school record by wanning 28 
games. Thirteen of his players have 
advanced to professional baseball 
careers, including former major lea¬ 
guers Gene Larkin '84 and Frank 
Seminara '89. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ CHEMISTRY: Nicholas Turro, 
William P. Schweitzer Professor of 
Chemistry, received the George C. 
Pimentel Award for his outstand¬ 
ing contributions to chemical edu¬ 
cation. Turro will be presented 
with a certificate and $5,000 at the 
American Chemical Society's 
annual meeting in March. 

■ STATELY: The New York 
Council for the Humanities has 
named Andrew Delbanco, the 
Julian Clarence Levi Professor in 
the Humanities and a member of 
the English and history depart¬ 
ments, the 2003 Scholar of the 
Year. The council, a nonprofit 
affiliate of the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts, annually recog¬ 
nizes the contributions of a lead¬ 
ing scholar working in New York 
State with this award. 


IN MEMOR1AM 

■ David B. Truman, a popular 
College dean and controversial 
University provost in the 1960s, 
died on August 28 in Sarasota, 

Fla. He was 90. 

Truman was bom on June 1, 
1913, in Evanston, Ill. He graduat¬ 
ed from Amherst College in 1935 
and received an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago in 
1936 and 1939, respectively. After 
government service in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., during World War II, 
Truman became a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Naval Reserve and com¬ 
pleted his military service as a 
staff member of the U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey in the Pacific. 

Truman taught at Cornell, Ben- 


in Memoriam: university Professor Edward Said 


U niversity Professor 
Edward Said, an 
acclaimed scholar 
and teacher, died on 
September 24 in 
New York City. A pioneering lit¬ 
erary critic and theorist who is 
recognized as a founder of post¬ 
colonial studies, Said also was a 
prominent advocate in the Unit¬ 
ed States for Palestinian causes. 
Said, who succumbed to the 
leukemia that he had fought for 
many years, was 67. 

"Edward Said was a man of 
enormous intellectual distinc¬ 
tion. He was devoted to, and 
intimately engaged with, works 
of art, especially the novel and 
the poem. He was a humanist 
who believed that such study is 
essential to a good and mean¬ 
ingful life," said University 
President Lee C. Bollinger. "His 
death is an irreplaceable loss to 
the realm of ideas and for those 
who believe in the redemptive 
power of the life of the mind." 

Provost Alan Brinkley 
remembered Said as "a great 
scholar, a great teacher and a 
beloved member of the Colum¬ 
bia community for 40 years. His 
many works on literature, theo¬ 
ry, music and politics have influ¬ 
enced generations of students 
and teachers around the world." 

Said was bom in West 
Jerusalem — then part of British- 
ruled Palestine — on November 
1,1935, to parents who resided 
primarily in Cairo but traveled 
regularly between the cities. At 
12, he went to the American 
School in Cairo, then to the elite 
Victoria College. In 1951, he came 
to the United States to study, 
attending the Mount Hermon 
School in Massachusetts and 
then Princeton, where he 
received his B.A. in 1957. He 
earned his M.A. and Ph.D. at 
Harvard in 1960 and 1964, 
respectively. Said joined Colum¬ 
bia's Department of English and 
Comparative Literature that year 
and became a full professor in 
1970. In 1977, he became the Parr 
Professor of English and Com¬ 
parative Literature and later was 
named the Old Dominion Foun¬ 
dation Professor in the Humani¬ 
ties, a position he held until he 
was appointed University Profes¬ 
sor in 1992. As a teacher, Said 


noted of his time at Columbia: 
"I've never been happier. [It] pre¬ 
sents a fantastically challenging 
group of students." 

Said's first book was Joseph 
Conrad and the Fiction of Autobiog¬ 
raphy (1966). He established him¬ 
self as a leading literary critic 
and public intellectual with the 
publication of Beginnings (1975), 
which won the Lionel Trilling 
Award in 1976, and the celebrat¬ 
ed Orientalism (1979). In his writ¬ 
ings, Said dissected Western por¬ 
trayals of non-Westem cultures 
and challenged readers to recog¬ 
nize implicit political ramifica¬ 
tions within texts and the institu¬ 
tional powers that shape literary 
assumptions. His concepts of 
"worldliness" and "contrapuntal 
criticism" have been central to 
postcolonial theory and influ¬ 
enced conceptions of race and 
ethnicity. 

Said -wrote more than 20 
books as well as numerous arti¬ 
cles, book introductions and fore¬ 
words on literature and literary 
theory as well as on art, music (a 
skilled pianist, he was the music 
critic for The Nation for several 
years) and Palestinian causes. 

His other books include The 
World, the Text and the Critic 
(1984), Musical Elaborations (1991), 
Culture and Imperialism (1993), 

Out of Place: A Memoir (1999), 
Reflections on Exile & Other Essays 
(2001), Power, Politics and Culture 
(2001) and Freud and the Non- 
European, which was published 
in April. Said's works have been 
translated into 36 languages. 

Said's activism on behalf of 
Palestinian independence 
brought him both fame and noto¬ 
riety. A frequent participant in 
debates on the Middle East, he 
was a member of the Palestinian 
National Conference, a parlia¬ 
ment-in-exile, for 14 years until 
stepping down in 1991, when he 
was diagnosed with leukemia. In 
1988, he helped draft a new 
Palestinian constitution. Said 
broke with Yasser Arafat in 1994, 
becoming a fierce critic of the 
P.L.O., which he said lacked cred¬ 
ibility and moral authority. He 
condemned the 1993 Oslo peace 
accords, saying they didn't give 
the Palestinians enough territory 
or control. He also criticized 
America's role in the Mideast 



Edward Said (1935-2003) 
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peace process because of the 
United States' long-standing sup¬ 
port for Israel. In recent years. 
Said became convinced that cre¬ 
ating separate Palestinian and 
Jewish states wasn't a workable 
solution, and he advocated a sin¬ 
gle, bi-national solution. 

Although Said spent most of 
his career at Columbia, he also 
taught at Harvard, Johns Hop¬ 
kins, Yale and Chicago. In 1999, 
he served as president of the 
Modem Language Association. 
He was a member of the Coun¬ 
cil on Foreign Relations, a senior 
fellow of the School of Criticism 
and Theory and a member of 
the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Royal 
Society of Literature and King's 
College, Cambridge, and was 
an honorary fellow of the Mid¬ 
dle East Studies Association. He 
received honorary doctorates 
from Bir Zeit, Chicago, Michi¬ 
gan, Jawaharlal Nehru, Jami'a 
Malleyeh, Toronto, Guelph, 
Edinburgh, Haverford, War¬ 
wick, Exeter, the National Uni¬ 
versity of Ireland and the Amer¬ 
ican University in Cairo. 

Michael Rosenthal, the 
Roberta and William Campbell 
Professor of the Humanities and 
Said's friend for 40 years, told 
Spectator: "He was passionately 
involved in the world in every 
way — politically, literarily, psy¬ 
chologically. He had a wonder¬ 
ful, wide-ranging curiosity. He 
loved literature, he loved music, 
he was interested in sports .... 
He was full of humor; he had a 
wonderful sense of irony." 

Said is survived by his second 
wife, Mariam Cortas; son, Wadie; 
and daughter, Najla. A memorial 
service will be scheduled. 

T.P.C., L.P. 
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nington, Harvard and Williams 
before coming to Columbia in 
1950. He became a full professor 
in 1951, at 38. Truman was a 
Guggenheim Fellow in 1955-56 
and a visiting professor at Yale 
the following academic year. 

From 1959-61, he headed the 
public law and government 
department at Columbia. During 
this time, he made a major impact 
with his numerous publications 
on American politics, including 


The Governmental Process: Political 
Interest and Public Opinion (Knopf, 
1965,1971). Praised by The New 
York Times as a "careful, responsi¬ 
ble and sensible" writer, Truman 
was considered a distinguished 
political scientist and was noted 
for his award-winning research. 

In 1962, Truman was named 
Dean of the College. He was pop¬ 
ular and outspoken, promoting 
new liberal policies at the school 
as well as in the country. As dean. 


he often roamed dormitory halls, 
dropping in to chat with students 
in their rooms. After being 
appointed vice president and 
provost in 1967, Truman changed 
such outdated rules as the open- 
door policy in dormitories, allow¬ 
ing students to close their doors 
while hosting female guests, and 
instituted a two-day break of 
Reading/Study Days between the 
end of a semester's classes and 
final exams. He also promoted the 



David B. Truman (1913-2003) 


University's decision to allow stu¬ 
dents to choose whether to release 
their grades to the draft board. 
Truman spoke out for civil rights 
and against McCarthyism, and 
challenged Jacques Barzun '27's 
famous assertion that the liberal 
arts were "dead or dying." 

Truman was widely considered 
the leading candidate to become 
University president after Grayson 
Kirk's anticipated retirement, but 
that changed with the demonstra¬ 
tions that rocked the University in 
Spring 1968. Students seized sever¬ 
al campus buildings on April 23 
and a week of negotiations ended 
in deadlock, with the administra¬ 
tion unable to meet student 
demands "without betraying not 
only Columbia but the whole of 
higher education," according to 
Truman. Police were called in to 
clear the buildings, resulting in 
numerous injuries. Kirk and Tru¬ 
man resigned in January 1969. 

Truman became president of 
Mount Holyoke College in Mass¬ 
achusetts, and during his nine- 
year term, he again led the 
administration through important 
and pioneering debates, such as 
whether the school should go co¬ 
ed. After his retirement in 1978, 
Truman served as president of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which sponsors research in social 
sciences, for a year. 

A memorial service honoring 
Truman was held at St. Paul's 
Chapel on October 23. 

Truman is survived by his wife, 
Elinor Griffinhagen; son, Edwin; 
two grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 
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First Person 


1930s Columbia Remembered 

By Bernard R. Queneau '32 


C olumbia College in the 
1930s had little resem¬ 
blance to the Columbia 
of the 21st century. There 
was no Butler Library, 

116th Street was open to traffic and the 
South Quadrangle was used for varsi¬ 
ty and intramural sports. Most of the 
library books were dispersed through¬ 
out the campus, the gymnasium was 
totally inadequate for 1,600 under¬ 
graduates and there was no student 
union for social activities. But perhaps 
even more than the physical changes, 
advances in technology and the 
greater sophistication of the student 
body have made Columbia a very different place today. 

The major difference is the background and training of the 
student body. When I attended, more than 80 percent of the stu¬ 
dents were from the New York metropolitan area, and many 
remained commuters for all four years. These students were not 
encouraged to nor could readily participate in campus activities. 
We were an all-male campus, and freshmen had to take physical 
education where we learned, many for the first time, about the 
facts of life, and were advised strongly to do our dating with co¬ 
eds near the campus — Barnard and Teachers College — and to 
stay away from the ladies of the night in New York. 

On campus, freshmen had to wear beanies so sophomores 
could easily spot them. Each year, there were two fairly formal¬ 
ized competitions between the two classes. The dinners were 
held in large hotels, and the class with the largest attendance 
won. Unfortunately, somewhere in the 1920s, it became legiti¬ 
mate to take members of the other class "prisoner" and count 
them among your attendees (never mind that their hands were 
tied behind their backs and they didn't eat a thing). 

In 1928, the Freshman Dinner was held in Newark, N.J., and 
some 300 young men started to eat a good meal. A gang of soph¬ 
omores showed up and disrupted the banquet in their attempt to 
release their classmates. Open fighting erupted, and the Newark 
police were called. They saw that they were under-manned, so the 
riot police were brought in, and we learned quickly that they 
meant business. After a couple of heads were cracked with police 
nightsticks, the captain told us on a bullhorn to get back to New 
York. He said if we didn't move fast, we would know the inside 
of a Newark jail. We moved fast! 

The reason for mentioning these class dinners and the result¬ 
ing chaos is that the administration looked the other way and in 
effect said, "Boys will be boys." However, the next year, a large 
group of sophomores located the Freshman Dinner in a fancy 
inn in Westchester County. Another melee ensued, leaving the 
inn in shambles. The inn sued the University for damages and 
received more than $50,000, which was assessed among fresh¬ 
men and sophomores, some $50 each. The College then finally 
put a stop to such affairs. 

Athletics were important, and students were required to par¬ 


ticipate in a sport, either intramural or 
varsity. Sports probably were not as 
much a factor at Columbia as at other 
Ivy League schools because of the 
large group of preprofessionals and 
the New York City location. In 1931, 
the differentiation between "major" 
and "minor" sports was eliminated, 
which meant primarily that members 
of the cross-country, swimming, water 
polo, wrestling, fencing and tennis 
teams became members of the Varsity 
"C" Club and were awarded the large 
"C." 

The arrival of Lou Little as head 
football coach gave the student body 
much to cheer about. The first major victory was a 19-6 win in 
1931 against Dartmouth, a team with two All-Americans in the 
backfield. Bill Morton and Bill McCall. The Lions made steady 
progress under Little and won the Rose Bowl 7-0 against Stan¬ 
ford on January 1,1934. 

Undergraduate courses may not have been too different in 
the 1930s for the first two years of study. The two-year course in 
Contemporary Civilization, covering the fundamental subjects 
of history, philosophy, economics, politics and sociology, must 
be fairly similar. [Editor's note: Please see related CC article on page 
35.] We had extensive reading, and the classes were most inter¬ 
esting because they consisted not only of lectures but also 
intense discussions. Most of the other courses for pre-profes¬ 
sional students were required, so only regular A.B. candidates 
were able to choose many electives. 

Columbia's faculty had an outstanding reputation, and, for 
the most part, the professors combined a deep knowledge of the 
subject with a genuine desire to impart this subject to the lowly 
undergraduates. 

The 1930s were difficult years to graduate from the College 
due to the Depression. The professionals had a big advantage of 
several more years of medical or law school before seeking a 
job. Most of the other graduates had a difficult time, with few 
real job opportunities. As a group, we were optimistic, believed 
in ourselves and predicted that we'd be earning $1,000 per 
month within five years. Although it was more like 20 years, as 
a class, we enjoyed our time at Columbia, were glad we attend¬ 
ed Columbia and wish her well in the years ahead. 


After earning his Met.E. in '33 from the Engineering School, Bernard R. 
Queneau '32 earned his Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota in 1936. 
He was called to duty in the Navy in 1941 and served for five years. Later, 
he worked as chief metallurgist for U.S. Steel, Duquesne Works and TCI 
Division, then as general manager of quality assurance at Duquesne 
Works. After retiring in 1977, he served as technical editor of the Iron and 
Steel Society's magazine until 1983. Queneau married Henrietta Nye in 
1941, and they had three daughters: Jean, Anne and Margot. Henrietta 
died in 1970, and in 1974, Queneau married Mary Goettge, who died in 
1999. On May 31,2003, he married Esther M. Oyster. 
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From top, Dewitt Clinton Professor of 
History Eric Foner '63, Dean Austin 
Quigley, Provost Alan Brinkley, Sharon 
Hughes (niece) and Venus Green '90 
GSAS were among the speakers at 
the remembrance of Professor Jim 
Shenton '49 in St. Paul's Chapel. 


Shenton celebrated 
At St. Paul's Chapel 


By Alex Sachare '71 
Photos by Diane Bondareff 

I t was billed as a “celebration of the 
life of a great Columbia teacher/' 
and the memorial service held in St. 
Paul's Chapel on October 2 to honor 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 was just that. 
Beginning with the welcome by DeWitt 
Clinton Professor of History Eric Foner 
'63, the tone was light and upbeat as 10 
speakers offered personal, anecdotal 
remembrances, and two family mem¬ 
bers offered readings, one that dealt 
with Shenton's renowned love of food 
and the other a letter of World War II 
memories that was published in Tom 
Brokaw's An Album of Memories: Personal 
Histories Prom the Greatest Generation. 

Citing Shenton's "remarkable capac¬ 
ity to bring history back to life," Dean 
Austin Quigley told the audience of 
more than 300, "Jim Shenton represent¬ 
ed for all of us something of Columbia 
at its very, very best." He spoke of his 
early years as dean and noted, "At 
alumni gatherings around the country, 
the question of how Columbia was 
doing was followed closely by how Jim 
Shenton was doing. I soon realized the 
two were inextricably intertwined." 

Provost Alan Brinkley, Shenton's col¬ 
league in the history department, said, 
"There will never be another Jim Shen¬ 
ton, but there are hundreds of men and 
women whose lives were irrevocably 


touched by him, and that's a legacy any 
of us would be honored to leave behind." 
Among those is Rick MacArthur '78, pub¬ 
lisher of Harper's, who said, "I never met 
a more vibrant and enthusiastic man. I 
never left his presence without feeling 
uplifted and improved. I never had a bet¬ 
ter mentor or teacher." 

Anders Stephanson, James P. Shenton 
Associate Professor in the Core Curricu¬ 
lum, said, "For 25 years, Jim Shenton 
was my teacher, my mentor, my friend. 
His spirit was always with me, and I 
suspect it always will be. He was a 
teacher of boundless generosity and 
enthusiasm. His lectures, always deliv¬ 
ered without notes, were masterpieces 
of form and content. One left in a daze." 

Foner, who became a history major 
after taking one of Shenton's courses and 
was one of his proteges, told several 
funny stories about their experiences 
together and marveled at "how many 
lives Jim touched in his half-century at 
Columbia. His devotion to his students 
was amazing." Foner also spoke of Shen¬ 
ton's role in trying to intercede between 
students and police during the 1968 
demonstrations, noting, "Jim was, in 
many ways and for many years, the con¬ 
science of the Columbia faculty." 

Other remembrances were delivered 
by David Eisenbach '94, Alan Meckler 
'67, Robert Jakoubek, Venus Green '90 
GSAS and Mae Ngai '98 GSAS, and read¬ 
ings were given by Walter Shenton 
(brother) and Sharon Hughes (niece). 
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Alumni Remember 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 

Columbia College Today has received a 
remarkable outpouring of letters and e-mail 
from alumni reflecting on Professor Jim 
Shenton '49 and his impact on their lives. 

Some were published in our September 2003 
issue, and we are pleased to present more here. 

Some have been edited for clarity and length. 

Due to space limitations, we are unable to 
publish all we received; many of those we have 
omitted echoed those that follow. 

J im Shenton's tragic death brought 
to mind his remarks to me in June 
1959, shortly after I received my 
College degree. He said, "Trachten¬ 
berg, I predict you're either going to end 
up in Congress, in jail or become a uni¬ 
versity administrator." [Editor's note: The 
writer is the president of The George Wash¬ 
ington University.] 

Jim was a great teacher. He served as a 
north star for me for more than 40 years. 

He defined the Columbia experience. We 
will not see his like again. 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg '59 

J im Shenton brought history off the 
page. A master of cadence and into¬ 
nation, he could have read the 
phone book aloud and had us spell¬ 
bound. But he knew his subject deeply, 
and he was the master of the descriptive 
anecdote that made history real, affecting 
people with conflicts and emotions, the 
essence of good storytelling. 

The first assignment he gave was to 
read the Constitution. Out of that grew 
a paper I wrote for another class, which 
won the Charles A. Beard Prize for best 
paper in political science, and out of 
that grew a Guest Scholar position at 
the Brookings Institution right after 
graduation. 

Amazing that no one had asked me 
to read the Constitution before that. 

Jim Shaw '71 

J im Shenton was my mentor as an 
undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dent, helping me in many ways 
and inspiring in me a lifelong love 
for history. Jim's teaching was passion¬ 
ate, from the heart. It sometimes made 
us uncomfortable, embarrassed, when 
he would tear up during classes about 
the carnage of the Civil War. Thirty-five 



years later, I was to 
learn of the experience 
behind the emotion. 

In 1999, my son, John 
'05, was an applicant to 
the College, and we 
looked up my mentor. 

In an instant, he remem¬ 
bered me and our stu¬ 
dent/teacher relation¬ 
ship, and insisted on 
taking John and me out 
to dinner — his treat, as 
usual, and no argument. 

It was then that I 
learned of Jim's near¬ 
death experiences dur¬ 
ing World War II, of his 
seeing his friends blown 
to bits and of his escap¬ 
ing that fate by the 
sheerest of good fortune. 

During supper, I apol¬ 
ogized for losing touch 
for decades after having 
benefited from so much 
of Jim's help. When I fin¬ 
ished my speech, he 
replied, "Hank, when 
you're friends, 35 years 
doesn't mean anything." 

He gave John the same 
penetrating look that he 
had given me in 1964, 
when he decided to take 
me on as one of his 
many mentees. He liked 
what he saw, and offered 
his help with John's application. 

John is in his junior year, and I am 
happy that he had a chance to connect 
with a piece of my history and Columbia's 
history, and to spend an evening in the 
presence of a great man who was a friend, 
and a fighter to the end. 

William "Hank" Abrashkin '66 

I t was a cold January morning in 
1959, the last class before finals in 
Professor Shenton's basic course in 
American history. We did not have 
to attend, he told us, as nothing he 
would talk about will be on the exam. 

Of course, we all showed up. 

Shenton came into class carrying a lit¬ 
tle phonograph, some records and a few 


Jim Shenton '49 left his mark on generations of alumni. 

PHOTO: ARNOLD BROWNE '78 


books. He was going to talk about the 
beginning of the Civil War. He started 
slowly, with some background and 
quotes from a few of the texts — none 
very memorable. Then he put on a 
record, soft Southern backwoods music. 
"I am going to tell you the story of two 
brothers," he said, "a slave owner who 
lived outside of Atlanta and an aboli¬ 
tionist from Boston." He then began to 
read letters from the brothers, written 
during the mid- to late-1850s. The letters 
started quietly, friendly, with a great 
sense of time and place. Periodically, 
Shenton would change the record (oh, if 
he only had a tape player) and the mood 
of the music would change. Slowly, the 
music became more strident, which mir- 
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rored the stridency in the letters. He 
changed records again, this time The 
1812 Overture. As that piece built to the 
dramatic climax, the brother from 
Atlanta wrote that this was the last letter 
he would write for a while, since he was 
enlisting in the Confederate army. The 
abolitionist brother also enlisted, in the 
Union army. Shenton slams the book 
closed with a bang. The canons go off 
outside Moscow in the recording and 
the bell rings signaling the end of the 
class. The class looks up to clap for the 
professor, as we used to do at the end of 
the semester, but Shenton was not there. 
The class sat still — not a word was spo¬ 
ken for a few minutes as we transported 
ourselves back to 1959. Forty-four years 
later, I remember that lecture. 

I have told this story to some of the 
high school students I interview for 
ARC, usually in response to a question 
about why I chose Columbia. "For the 
teachers," I reply. 

Allen Breslow '61 

A standard task for Professor 
Shenton's students in 1978 
was to interview someone 
older than 50 about his or her 
life. I flew to Florida to talk to my Italian 
grandfather and his older sister. They 
argued and laughed about ancient 
events well after I had run out of tape, 
and later described that as the most fun 
they had together in years. I don't recall 
what Shenton did with the transcript, 
but I know that I had to make copies for 
nearly 20 relatives who wanted to hold 
onto a piece of their history. Shenton 
showed us how to respect the past. 

Rosemarie Fabien '80 Barnard 

A s an undergraduate, I took 
Professor Shenton's course 
that I believe was titled "Race 
and Ethnicity in American 
History." The name of the course, 
though, is not important. Professor 
Shenton gave us the option of either 
taking a mid-term examination or con¬ 
ducting an oral history interview with a 
first generation American. I chose the 
latter option, and traveled to Rochester, 
N.Y., to interview my grandmother 
(then in her late 80s) and her best friend 
(also in her late 80s, and who was like 
family to me). I learned more about my 
grandparents, my family and myself 
that weekend than I could begin to 
recount here. I learned aspects of my 
family history that my grandparents 
had not shared with my father (Arthur 


Freeman '58), and that might have been 
lost had Professor Shenton not sent me 
to Rochester. It was, without question, 
the most meaningful assignment I 
received during my four years at 
Columbia, and I will always be greatful 
to Professor Shenton for the experience. 

Alan M. Freeman '93 

I have so many fond memories of Pro¬ 
fessor Shenton, from his always full 
and active tea samovar to his daily 
pastries (we suggested that he should 
accompany his seminar syllabus with a 
menu!). One of my favorite stories, which 
I tell my students sometimes, concerns 
his supervision of my senior thesis. 



Jim Shenton always had time for 
students, whether over a meal or 
on one of his famed walking tours. 

photo: nick Romanenko '82 


I went to him with grandiose ideas 
about writing about world peace, 
human rights, social justice, the Cold 
War, Gandhian non-violence and a 
kitchen sink full of other disparate ideas 
with which I was then engaged. Jim let 
me ramble on, sitting back in his chair, 
and smiled. When I finished, he looked 
at me and said, "How about the Austri¬ 
an State Treaty of 1955?" I had no idea 
what he was talking about — I had 
never heard of the treaty and could not 
imagine what it was about, much less 
how it related to all that I had just said. 

No surprise that it turned out to be a 
brilliant suggestion. The treaty established 
the independence of Austria after its post- 
WWD occupation as a neutral state and 
was the only time that the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. peacefully pulled out militarily 
from a country. (Iran in 1946 is another 


possible example, but quite different.) 

It was a specific and concrete historical 
moment that, it turned out, allowed me 
to explore many of the broader themes 
that I had so excitedly mentioned to him 
at that first meeting. I was so taken with 
the topic that it became the basis for my 
master's thesis in international relations 
from the University of Cambridge. 

Shenton was a wonderful teacher, 
engaging scholar and such a great friend 
to me and many of my friends during 
our days at Columbia. I was very sad¬ 
dened to hear of his passing — there is 
much of him and what he taught me still 
in me, but now a small emptiness has 
replaced that part of me that wondered 
what and how he was doing, and hop¬ 
ing that someday we might reconnect. 

Ron Slye '84 

I was a junior at the College in 

1967-68 as Columbia and the rest of 
the nation were being swept up in 
the intensifying maelstrom of the 
Vietnam era — war, assassination, presi¬ 
dential resignation and campus tumult. 
The turmoil of the world was com¬ 
pounded, in my case, by a depressing 
period of ill health and mental stress, 
one that threatened departure from 
school. As my professor in his memo¬ 
rable 19th-century American history 
class. Professor Shenton became aware 
of my situation. Despite his heavy 
involvement in the University politics 
leading up to the April upheaval on 
Morningside Heights, he found time to 
extend a helping hand with my studies 
in his course and in a most personal 
way. At his invitation, I was treated to 
dinner with him at Cedars of Lebanon 
restaurant on West 38th Street. It was 
my first taste of Middle Eastern cuisine 
and a most appreciated act of kindness 
on Professor Shenton's part, one that 
helped keep me going when I wanted 
to quit. 

Strangely, I had been thinking of 
Professor Shenton quite a bit lately, not 
just of my experiences with him but 
also of the very moving and revealing 
article about him in Columbia College 
Today in which he related his World 
War II saga, which shed much light on 
his later anti-war activism. 

Lome S. Birch III '69 

W hen I arrived on campus in 
September 1957, Professor 
Shenton already was enor¬ 
mously popular, and stu¬ 
dents would try to get into his Roaring 
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'20s lecture — in which he wore a raccoon 
coat and used a megaphone — even if 
they weren't taking the course. But, 
together with the admiration, there also 
was concern. The word was out that, as 
an assistant professor. Professor Shenton 
didn't have tenure, and there was a 
rumor that he would be gone if he didn't 
publish a book pretty quickly. There was 
a figurative sigh of relief when his first 
book came out, and he became an associ¬ 
ate professor. 

Much has been written about Jim's 
love of food and drink, especially wine. I 
recall my senior seminar in European 
and American historiography. Back then, 
the legal drinking age in New York was 
18, and each weekly session began with 
Jim bringing in a couple of bottles of a 
wine, about which he made some open¬ 
ing remarks, after which we imbibed 
and offered comments. What a congenial 
atmosphere and bond that created. Is it 
terrible that this is the most vivid memo¬ 
ry that I have of that seminar? 

I consider it a gift that Jim spoke at 
the Class of 1961 40th reunion a couple 
of years ago. The voice, the manner¬ 
isms, the figures of speech, were all as 
they were so many years before; what 
nostalgia. For that half-hour or so, Jim 
made us feel young again! 

Barry M. Scotch '61 

I took Professor Shenton for a seminar 
on the history of World War II. He 
was incredible. His lectures were 
emotional and riveting and still have 
a way of stirring my emotions. 

JeffCoalson '95 

J ames Shenton was the first profes¬ 
sor at Columbia who pulled me 
aside and asked if I would be 
interested in pursuing a course of 
study at Oxford. I was fortunate to 
stumble across his Historian's Craft 
Writing seminar and he let me in, even 
though I was only a sophomore. For 
three delightful years, I took practically 
every class he taught, including a sum¬ 
mer class on World War II. I went on to 
take Professor Eric Foner '63's classes 
and major in history. 

It was not in the cards for me to leave 
the United States at the time, and to Pro¬ 
fessor Shenton's disappointment, I never 
made any attempt to go to Oxford for 
study due to a death in my family dur¬ 
ing my undergraduate days that left me 
as a legal guardian to a younger sibling. 
But I will never forget Professor Shen¬ 
ton's kindness in allowing my 12-year- 


old sister to occasionally audit his class. 
He showed his continued support by 
becoming my adviser/mentor and later 
writing a strong recommendation to law 
school. I will not forget his kindness dur¬ 
ing a semester when I could easily have 
gotten lost and perhaps even dropped 
out of college. Professor Shenton went 
beyond what most professors do in 
terms of showing interest, always taking 
students to dinner and really taking time 
to know us individually. 

Some thought his grand tales to be 
overdone. Not 1.1 still remember many of 
the words and phrases from his most 
famous lectures, from General Patton to 
liberating the concentration camp to the 
riots at Columbia to Octagon Soap. He 
was an amazing storyteller, and it was in 
his classes that I began to actually read the 



Shenton leads alumni and guests 
on a tour of the Civil War battle¬ 
field at Antietam in May 1989. 
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books in college, really read more than 
what was assigned, and think about how 
to craft my papers not just for his class but 
all my classes. 

How this man influenced my college 
days and my life is difficult to put in 
words, but when I think about college, 
the image of sitting on the floor waiting 
outside his office comes to mind ... chat¬ 
ting with other student admirers, all of 
us waiting for a few minutes to talk and 
meet with this great man. 

Teachers like him are rare. He was 
brilliant, but not above teaching and con¬ 
necting with his students. He enjoyed the 
relationships with his students and made 
me feel like I was the only one he was 
interested in talking to for those few min¬ 
utes, even though tens would be waiting 
outside and hundreds passed through his 
office portal. He remembered you if you 
sent a random postcard; sometimes, he 


replied. I knew that there was an open 
door waiting for me at Columbia as long 
as his light was burning, and I am deeply 
saddened to learn of his death. 

A great man has passed on. He made 
Columbia College better. May he rest in 
peace. 

Jennifer A. Madrid '92 

I never took courses with Professor 
Shenton. Nonetheless, I always 
found his presentations mesmeriz¬ 
ing. I took a tour of Old New York 
with him ... I think it was part of a 
series of "Get to Know the Professors" 
events. His description of young immi¬ 
grant women who died jumping from 
windows during a garment factory fire 
was particularly vivid. 

Shenton was proud to be affiliated 
with New York and Columbia. You can 
feel that from his description of how 
(Princeton's) Aaron Burr shot our beloved 
Alexander Hamilton (Class of 1778). 
Shenton was omnipresent on campus, 
even for those who were not fortunate 
enough to have taken his courses. Most of 
all, I recall the many times he spoke about 
deflation. "If you think inflation is bad 
(pause for emphasis), you ain't seen noth¬ 
in' until you've experienced dee-flation!" 
he'd boom. 

I'm not sure I understood what he was 
talking about at the time, but I assure you 
that after 12 years in Japan analyzing the 
economy, I do now. I am sure his legacy 
will not be forgotten for a very long time. 

Toshihiko Saito '86, '91 Business 

B efore I even met Professor Shen¬ 
ton, he was a living legend in 
my eyes. My high school histo¬ 
ry teacher had been a pupil of 
Eric Foner '63, so I had heard quite a lot 
about the Columbia history department. 

I met Jim at a lecture he gave at West 
Point to the Columbia alumni of Westch¬ 
ester County, a lecture my father had 
taken me to in order to impress his alma 
mater on me. He needn't have worried. 
Once I heard Jim speak, I knew that I 
wanted to attend the place that had pro¬ 
duced him, and where he taught. 

After the lecture, I went up to Jim to 
ask a question. Whatever it was must 
have impressed him, because he gave 
me his phone number and told me to 
give him a call. Who was I to refuse such 
an offer? The sensation I felt was incredi¬ 
ble: It was as if a prophet had said to me: 
"You might have what it takes to be my 
disciple." I was an overwhelmed, 
unformed teenager, but encountering 
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Jim Shenton was like encountering an 
intellectual force of nature. 

Jim mentored my application to 
Columbia, and he was as thrilled as I 
was when I was accepted. After that, we 
saw each other more and more, discover¬ 
ing shared interests besides American 
history. While describing one of the cli¬ 
mactic battles of the Civil War, we would 
suddenly veer into a discussion of the 
diet of the opposing sides, comparing it 
rather unfavorably with the food of 
Molyvos (a midtown Greek restaurant), 
or Camille's, or even my family's 
Passover seder. Jim enjoyed new experi¬ 
ences, and preferably ones with interest¬ 
ing food. A taste for the gourmet was 
something we shared. 

I last saw Jim about a month before 
his death. I drove Jim, a strict pedestrian 
and passenger to the end, around north¬ 
ern New Jersey, and he provided com¬ 
mentary on each little block we 
passed. We started out at Passaic 
Falls, the second greatest waterfall 
in the United States after Niagara, 
and Jim described it and its signifi¬ 
cance to a passing gentleman from 
South America. But in discussing 
the waterfall, he didn't stop at its 
beauty and grandeur, but went 
beyond and deeper, talking about 
how Alexander Hamilton envi¬ 
sioned this waterfall as the engine 
for a picture-perfect industrial 
town. Aside from the grand sweep 
of history, Jim always provided 
interesting anecdotes, like pointing 
out the building where the bombing 
of the World Trade Center was 
planned as we drove past it. He was 
fascinated by, in his own words, the 
bizarre nature of his native state. 

Our last meal together combined 
good food and history. We dined at the 
restaurant that had been the headquar¬ 
ters of the German-American Bund in 
the 1930s, but now, fortunately, was 
owned by Slovaks. Jim loved the place, 
and was well-known and liked there. 

He described how the turkeys were Ver¬ 
mont turkeys (a fact that induced me to 
order the hot turkey sandwich), how the 
soup stocks were made in such a dis¬ 
tinct and delicious way and so forth. 
During the meal, Jim talked about his 
experiences in World War II, and about 
the lot of soldiers in general, relating it 
to the current world crisis. 

However, though Jim was not terribly 
fond of our selected president, it was not 
Iraq or the War on Terror but the break¬ 
down of the barrier between church and 


state that he feared. He told me how he 
refused an invitation from a former stu¬ 
dent, who worked at the White House, 
to have dinner with the President. He 
refused because he would not pray with 
the President, and prayer is now 
required before each meal in the White 
House. Jim stuck to his convictions, and 
he had a true understanding of the 
nature of our government and society. 

Jim spoke of the randomness of 
things. Our meeting was one of them, 
and it seems as though something good 
came out of it. Jim was a New Yorker in 
spirit, present everywhere and beloved 
everywhere. I was privileged to know 
him, and I only wish we could have 
continued our relationship for many 
more years. 

Jacob Hupart '05 
[Editor's note: The writer is a 
John Jay Scholar at the College.] 


And to this day I remember him, the 
person and the persona, that wonderful 
man and his wonderful tour. 

Raymond Montalvo Jr. '85, '90 GSAS 


u 



A passionate orator, Shenton was among the 
College's most requested reunion speakers. 
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I met James Shenton during my first 
week at Columbia. He gave one of 
his celebrated walking tours during 
freshman orientation, and our little 
group followed hi m as he rambled 
from Columbia down the West Side. 
What a joy to listen to him as he point¬ 
ed out architecture, the natural and 
political history of Manhattan, the cus¬ 
toms of pedestrians, and just plain 
great places to eat. I took in everything, 
concentrating so intensely I ran smack 
into a fire hydrant. 

That moment flared up when I read 
of Professor Shenton's death. He was 
never again a direct force on my life — I 
did not study with him or meet him 
again. But throughout my time at 
Columbia, I always heard his name. One 
always knew of his dynamism and his 
passion for politics, especially during 
those politically charged days of 1985. 


ike many members of the Class 
of 1955,1 regarded Jim Shenton 
as our patron saint or class men¬ 
tor because he had begun teach¬ 
ing just as we were entering Columbia. I 
had the honor of being in the first class 
he taught. Contemporary Civilization A, 
in the years when CC was a two-year 
sequence. 

I thought CC was the best course I 
had at Columbia, and still have the 
books and notes. I also still have a paper 
I did in the course, an essay on 
Rousseau. It was turgid, partially 
because Rousseau was difficult, mostly 
because I was dense. When Jim returned 
the paper, it had extensive criticisms, 
which no freshman likes to receive. 
But what struck me then, and even 
today, was that the criticisms were 
not only correct, but kindly 
phrased, intended to improve my 
thinking and writing, not to show 
off the instructor's superiority. I 
learned not only about Rousseau, 
but about decent behavior. 

Later, I took Jim's famous survey 
course in American history. The 
annual highlight was the lecture on 
the 1920s, complete with jazz 
music, appropriate dress and a 
"flapper," recruited from Barnard, 
who would invade the class and 
dance suggestively at the proper 
moment. That was when Jim 
would tell us that skirts got so high 
in the flapper era that women came to 
powder "not two cheeks, but four." For 
sex-ignorant students of the 1950s, it 
was most provocative. 

The last time I heard Jim lecture was 
at a Dean's Day shortly after the fall of 
the Soviet Union and the reunification of 
Germany. Jim, a pacifist veteran of World 
War II, was furious that the United States 
had facilitated the return to European 
dominance of the country he had helped 
to defeat. Fortunately, his worst fears of 
the resurgence of German nationalism 
have proven unfounded, and I think he 
would be amused and gratified by the 
rise of anti-war sentiment in the former 
enemy. 

Jim had no nuclear family, but he had 
a family of devoted students for more 
than five decades. My son. Miles '89, said 
it well: "He was a great teacher [who 
has] doubtless inspired others to do the 
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same. So, in a way, he will live on, long 
after the physical body. Not many of us 
could say the same/' 

Gerald Pomper '55 

I entered Columbia College in Septem¬ 
ber 1957 and was fortunate enough 
to get Professor Shenton for my Con¬ 
temporary Civilization course. Sim¬ 
ply put, he brought the history of past 
eras to the present with funny anecdotes 
of great historical figures, making them 
real and very human in each class. We all 
looked forward to those classes, and I 
never forgot them. They were the high¬ 
light of my Columbia experience. Profes¬ 
sor Shenton was one of a kind, as all 
those who attended his lectures or who 
knew him will attest and remember. I 
remember thinking that when I retire, I 
will study history because he made what 
some consider a dry subject exciting and 
contemporary. 

James Shenton represented the best that 
Columbia has ever offered its students. 

Stanley Klein '61 

C olumbia College will not be the 
same without Professor Shen¬ 
ton. His warmth and devotion 
inspired a sense of community, 
a feeling so difficult for a campus so 
hemmed in by the City of New York. 

As a teacher, he made history live. I 
attended his justifiably famous American 
history survey course. He challenged all 
theories as he brought old personalities 
to life, airing their many (often complex 
and contradictory) motives to the fore. 
We watched Hamilton struggle and 
intervene in favor of Jefferson over Burr. 
When he portrayed John Quincy Adams 
as a man of honor, one student shouted, 
"At last, a hero!" to which Professor 
Shenton reminded us of another aspect 
to consider: The heroism stood, but with 
the touch of human frailty. 

His approach influenced me greatly. 
Since his class, I have tried to under¬ 
stand social events (past and present) 
through the eyes of participants who, as 
humans existing within great forces of 
history, are trying to advance various 
interests and causes. This empathy 
extended beyond the classroom in his 
regard for his students. 

Robert R. Morgan '60 

rofessor Shenton talked about the 
Civil War as if he had been there. 
In the middle of one lecture, I 
looked around the room and 
almost everybody had stopped writing. 


Everyone was mesmerized. He made the 
Civil War come alive. It seemed as if he 
was telling us a story of something that 
had happened to him a few days ago. At 
the end of his lecture, everyone was clap¬ 
ping. This was a typical Shenton class. 

James P. Shenton is the type of pro¬ 
fessor that I would have wanted my son 
or daughter to have as a professor and 
as a friend. He cared about his students 
as individuals and had a positive 
impact on many of us. I was fortunate 
to have been in Professor Shenton's 
class and senior seminar for two years. 
He definitely leaves a void at Columbia, 
and in all the hearts and minds he 
touched. We will miss him. 

Francisco Galvan '76 



Throughout his career, Shenton 
was known for teaching more 
than the required course load. 

PHOTO: ARNOLD BROWNE '78 


N ot only had Professor Shenton 
inspired me when I took his 
Race and Ethnicity in America 
class as a sophomore, but he 
was also something of a mentor to my 
father, John L. Erlich '59. 

I remember the first day of class. As 
Professor Shenton read the names from 
student roll, he stopped on mine. He 
asked me if I was the son of John Erlich, a 
student of his from the '50s. I was 
impressed that he remembered my 
father's name after 26 years; soon there¬ 
after, he invited me and another legacy 
student to dinner and lively discussion. 
That gathering, a small but generous ges¬ 
ture, helped a 19-year-old Californian feel 
like he was part of a community and get 
over his nagging homesickness. 

Professor Shenton's lectures and the 


class discussions in Race and Ethnicity 
helped teach me how to think critically 
about history and current events. His 
broad knowledge and enthusiasm for 
the study of ethnic histories inspired 
me in my studies of urban sociology 
and, later, city planning. Thanks in part 
to Professor Shenton, the study of 
American racial and ethnic history con¬ 
tinues to be a passion of mine. 

John J. Erlich '87 

J im Shenton was my mentor, role 
model and friend during my under¬ 
graduate years, and he continued in 
these roles for many years there¬ 
after. He piqued, nurtured and sustained 
my interest in history and encouraged 
me to go to graduate school and to fol¬ 
low my heart to become an historian and 
teacher. He was the finest undergraduate 
teacher I had or have known, and I say 
this knowing that I was privileged to 
have many extraordinary teachers at 
Columbia and that I have encountered 
many exceptional teachers during my 
four decades in the profession. 

Jim brought high intellect, vast 
knowledge and indomitable commit¬ 
ment and passion — for his subject mat¬ 
ter and for his students — to the class¬ 
room. He always spoke truth to power, 
during the bland 1950s, the raucous 
1960s and the decades that followed. 

And he encouraged others, by word and 
deed, to demonstrate the same courage. 

He brought history alive, and into our 
lives, and made crystal clear that if we 
did not understand what had gone 
before, we would not be able to deal with 
what was happening all around us as 
well as looming on the horizon. He was, 
in the best sense, democratic, egalitarian 
and outspoken, yet unfailingly respectful 
of the rights and convictions of others 
even while he unashamedly pressed his 
powerful insights and beliefs. He lec¬ 
tured (without notes) to overflow classes, 
invited inquiry and took on all doubters 
with a warm heart as well as firm but 
respectful response. He advised an end¬ 
less flow of students who made their 
way to his office on the cramped top 
floor of Hamilton Hall to seek the advice 
that we needed and that he gave with 
great wisdom and unstinting generosity. 

In my case (as was the case with so 
many others), he kept in close touch dur¬ 
ing graduate school years, helped with 
obtaining first jobs, oversaw the writing 
of a book in a series he edited and took 
great joy and pride in sharing in the 
development and achievements of every 
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one of his veritable army of students. And 
in the years that followed, when time and 
circumstance allowed for members of his 
legion to return to the Columbia campus, 
Jim was always there to talk about mat¬ 
ters academic, societal, global or personal. 

Jim set his own — and the highest — 
standards as a teacher, scholar and 
humanist activist. His mind and life 
were inextricably and profoundly tied to 
Columbia College and the students who 
filled its hallowed halls. But if ever there 
was one teacher who was a veritable 
institution unto himself and who left a 
lifelong influence on all those students 
who were fortunate enough to find their 
way into his classroom or office, or even 
engage with him on the steps of Hamil¬ 
ton Hall, it was James P. Shenton. 

I mourn the death of this gallant 
teacher but rejoice in his legacy. 

Arnold A. Offner '59 

W ithout Professor Shenton, I 
certainly would not have 
been able to attend Colum¬ 
bia and very likely would 
not have been able to proceed to gradu¬ 
ate school and an academic career. On 
one of his recruiting tours. Professor 
Shenton found me floundering in high 
school in Ohio and somehow decided 
that I was worth recruiting. With gen¬ 
erosity and kindness that astonishes me 
to this day, he invited me to visit Colum¬ 
bia late in the application season, 
arranged a place for me to stay, took me 
to dinner with other students, encour¬ 
aged me to apply, and, I suspect, wrote a 
door-opening letter for me. To my ela¬ 
tion, I was accepted. Then, as a flounder¬ 
ing pre-med freshman, the encourage¬ 
ment of Professor Shenton (along with 
Dean Patricia Geisler) kept me going. I 
do not know why Professor Shenton 
believed in me, as my grades had been 
mediocre. But he did, I began to find my 
way, and I have gone on to a career in 
academic medicine. Thanks, Jim. What¬ 
ever good I do, you have made possible. 

Eric Krakauer 79 M.D. 

H aving attended Columbia Col¬ 
lege almost a half century ago, 
my biggest regret is that I was 
not one of “Jim Shenton's boys." 
I took Jim's course and did decently. I 
admired, respected and trusted him, but 
viewed him from a distance. I was awed 
by Jim's energy, love for his students, 
commitment and brilliance. In retrospect, 

I know that why I did not venture too 
close to Jim is that I wanted to view him 


as perfect. We had great professors who 
were charismatic and passionate, but for 
me, Jim was the best of the best because 
he made history come alive. I close my 
eyes and still can sense the excitement he 
communicated. 

Henry Adams wrote, "A teacher 
affects history; he never can tell when his 
influence ends." I do not doubt that Jim 
profoundly influenced me to start The 
John Dewey Academy (in Great Barring¬ 
ton, Mass.), which offers intensive and 
individualized instruction and therapy 
for gifted, angry and self-destructive 
adolescents who desperately need a safe, 
secure and structured residential place¬ 
ment. We have a great teaching staff; 
most possess doctorates and have taught 
college. All our graduates attend quality 
colleges. Seven percent have gone to 



Shenton (left) and Janies Murdaugh 
'65 sort through 3,000 books from 
the late Dean Harry Carman's 
library, which were sold to raise 
funds for student financial aid. 


Columbia College and the University 
and all have made the Dean's List. But 
John Dewey has no Jim Shentons. He 
was one of a kind. He remains suspend¬ 
ed in my mind as the dynamic force he 
was for so many of us during the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

Shenton remains the best of the best. I 
eternally am grateful I took Jim's course, 
but cannot imagine Columbia College 
without him. 

Thomas Edward Bratter '61 

t the end of my freshman year, 
a classmate went blind. Some 
of us worried that the same 
might happen again. During 
exam week, I noticed a strange black 
tangle in my right eye. I went to Colum¬ 


bia Health Services, and they sent me to 
the Eye Institute, where I met Dr. Antho¬ 
ny Donn, who examined my eye, drew a 
picture of what I was seeing, and told 
me I had a persistent hyaloid artery that 
I had had my whole life. Thus, there 
was nothing to worry about. 

I felt enormously better, so much so 
that when I got back to campus, I went 
straight to my adviser, Jim Shenton, and 
told him I had "degenerated into a pre- 
med student" and that I had decided to 
switch from pre-law to pre-med and 
would change my major from American 
history to chemistry. "Jesus, Patten, are 
you crazy?" said the great man with a 
face that looked like a child rejecting 
sour milk. I tried to explain how 
impressed I was with Dr. Donn, who 
knew everything about Kant (the author 
of the book I was reading in the waiting 
room) and how much better I felt, but 
more than that, how powerful medicine 
was that it could make you feel so good 
even when you had nothing wrong with 
you. "You are crazy," said Professor 
Shenton, who sent me for psychiatric 
and psychological examination. 

I was in the office when the psychia¬ 
trist called Professor Shenton and told 
him, "The kid just wants to be a doctor. 

So what's wrong with that?" Two psy¬ 
chologists said the same. So, Jim 
approved my change in plans, and he 
and I remained friends up to his death. 
During the 40th reunion, Jim still was of 
the opinion that I had made a mistake, 
but he seemed to like the idea of my giv¬ 
ing him advice and holding his hand dur¬ 
ing some of his recent medical ordeals. 

Bernard M. Patten M.D. '62, P&S '66 

I t's not often that a professor with 
whom you never took a class could 
have such a profound impact on 
your academic career, but then again, 
Jim Shenton was no ordinary professor. 

Professor Shenton served as my de 
facto adviser in 1994, toward the tail end 
of his career and the end of my Colum¬ 
bia College experience. I transferred to 
Columbia during my junior year and 
only became aware of the "Shenton 
experience" during my final year. I 
quickly developed a friendship with 
Professor Shenton, was treated to his 
famous dinners, and was sponsored by 
him for a Kellett Fellowship — all the 
while regretting that I would soon grad¬ 
uate and no longer be able to sit at the 
feet of this master. 

One of my fondest memories of Pro¬ 
fessor Shenton is taking a field trip to Vir- 
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ginia with a group of his students to visit 
the Civil War battlefield sites of Cold 
Harbor, the Wilderness and Spotsylvania 
Courthouse. At one point. Professor 
Shenton singled out some of the more 
athletic members of the group and had 
them walk across the field to what was 
the Union side. He then called out for 
those students to charge at us at full- 
speed in order to demonstrate how much 
of a turkey shoot it was for Confederate 
soldiers to defend their position and the 
futility of military techniques of the time. 

Instead of lecturing about it. Professor 
Shenton demonstrated that history had 
to be lived; only by making history into 
a sensuous experience could a historian 
even begin to properly tackle a subject. 

Our trip to Virginia left me in awe not 
only because Professor Shenton easily 
was one of the best teachers I never for¬ 
mally had at Columbia, but 
because of the constant won¬ 
derment of what taking one of 
his classes must have been like 
at the "prime" of his career. 

Noah Littin '94 

J im Shenton was 

undoubtedly the most 
important influence on 
me in terms of my 
teaching style, intellectual 
interests and political values. 

And, of course, that big fat 
dose of humanity he exuded 
made him one of the true 
menshen of the world. I took 
several of Jim's undergradu¬ 
ate classes, including his 
rightly famous Civil War 
seminar, and I was his first Ph.D. 
mentee. He was so great a teacher and 
so good a man, I even forgave him for 
leaving an early draft of my dissertation 
in a taxi! 

Gerald Sorin '62 

A s a 17-year-old high school 
student growing up in 
Newark, N.J., I took a public 
bus to school each day. One 
morning, James Shenton boarded the 
bus and sat down next to me. He was 
on sabbatical from Columbia that term 
and was teaching history at a local sec¬ 
retary's school. We immediately struck 
up a conversation, and continued it 
morning after morning as we met on 
the same bus. When, months later, he 
asked what my plans were for college, I 
had no idea. And so it was because of 
Shenton that I wound up at Columbia. 


In July, when I learned that Shenton 
was ill, I flew to New Jersey to visit my 
adviser and mentor in the hospital. While 
I was there, hundreds of cards poured in 
day after day from five decades of 
Columbia alumni. Each card had a 
unique story to relate, as former Shenton 
students from all comers of the globe 
took the time to write to a teacher who 
they so admired. I read these cards to 
Shenton during his final days. 

The cards made me realize that those 
of us who knew and loved James Shen¬ 
ton shared much more than a charis¬ 
matic professor who was keenly inter¬ 
ested in the lives of his students. For so 
many of us, Shenton was also a lifelong 
friend. When I was an undergraduate, I 
once wasn't able to find a particular 
history book in the library. When Shen¬ 
ton heard about this, he gave me the 


key to his office, 324 Fayerweather 
Hall, and said I could borrow the book 
from him. When I tried to give the key 
back, he wouldn't take it. I have carried 
that key ever since. 

Through a chance meeting on a pub¬ 
lic bus, James Shenton changed my life 
more than any other person. He will 
remain a part of me forever. In this 
sense, I believe that I am not unique. 
What made Shenton special was that he 
made so many of us feel like he was 
giving us a key to his heart. 

We'll miss you, Jim! 

Eugene D. Mazo '95 

rofessor Shenton was a wonder¬ 
ful example of a committed 
scholar who was able to integrate 
his passionate pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and joy in teaching with engage¬ 
ment in the world outside of academia. 


I grew up in Paterson, N.J., near his 
hometown of Passaic. A cousin of his 
was my high school classmate. I met 
Shenton at a local meeting of volunteers 
in the Eugene McCarthy for President 
campaign. It turned out to be a historic 
occasion, as it was the night that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson announced he wouldn't 
seek re-election. My older brother went 
to Columbia and was active in the 1968 
student strike. Shenton's courageous 
stand on behalf of the students won my 
admiration. Later, as a student at 
Columbia, I took several of his courses 
including a seminar on radical Ameri¬ 
can history. Shenton helped make my 
Columbia education unforgettable. 

Paul Fitzgerald '72 

rofessor James P. 
Shenton supplied me 
with my most endur¬ 
ing memories of my 
Columbia education. 

My father visited me on 
campus in 1985 or '86 and 
asked if he could sit in on 
one of my classes. I immedi¬ 
ately recommended Professor 
Shenton's Ethnicity in Ameri¬ 
ca course, as he was the most 
spellbinding speaker of my 
professors. The class that day 
covered immigration to the 
western United States from 
China and Japan in the late 
19th century. After Professor 
Shenton elaborated on the 
tribulations that Chinese 
immigrants tended to go 
through in those days, he 
asked rhetorically why Japanese immi¬ 
grants on the whole escaped the same 
fate. He answered his own question by 
pointing out that Japan was a rising 
military power with a strong navy. And 
then, in a moment I shall never forget, 
he enacted a hypothetical Japanese gov¬ 
ernment response to American mis¬ 
treatment of Japanese immigrants: 

"You cut the SHIT!" he hissed, finger 
stabbing the air. "We'll blow your asses 
out of the goddamn water!" 

One could hear a pin drop in the 
auditorium. I stole a glance at my father. 
He was transfixed. As we walked down 
the steps of Low Library after class, I 
asked my father what he thought about 
the experience. He said he was glad his 
money was being well spent. 

W. Dean Pride '88 

o 
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Conservation, 

Preservation, 

Education 

Don Melnick and CERC are 
leading the way to a sound 
environmental future 



Professor James Danoff- 
Burg and students at the 
Caribbean field site of 
the Summer Ecosystem 
Experiences for under¬ 
graduates (SEE-U) pro¬ 
gram discuss carbon 
cycling in one of the 
beach classrooms of 
Punta Cana, Dominican 
Republic, earlier this 
year. 
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By Adrian MacDonald '99 

D on Melnick wants every student who graduates 
from Columbia College to leave with a clear 
understanding of the basic environmental 
processes that society relies on for its survival. He 
wants students to be articulate and knowledge¬ 
able about the hard environmental choices they will face in their 
lifetimes. He thinks New York City is not an unusual place but 
an ideal place to learn about society's relationship to the natural 
world. And he thinks environmental literacy is as crucial to civ¬ 
ilization as literacy in politics, history and the arts. 

"These are the things that I consider someone must know to 
be an educated person," he says. "They're critical parts of the 
human endeavor." 

Melnick is distinguished professor of evolutionary and con¬ 
servation genetics in the Department of Ecology, Evolution and 
Environmental Biology (E3B), established in 2001, and executive 
director of the Center for Environmental Research and Conser¬ 
vation (CERC), a consortium of five New York-based science and 
research institutions founded in 1995 to address the challenges of 
conserving the Earth's biological diversity in the face of rapid 
global change. He also is co-coordinator of the United Nations 
Millennium Task Force on Environmental Sustainability. 

Melnick is not interested in producing an army of activists — 
rather, the next generation of aware citizens. "We're not an advo¬ 
cacy organization, we're not the Sierra Club," he says. "Not that 
there's anything wrong with that. That's just not what we are." As 
he and his colleagues put it, "We are educating the environmen¬ 
tal leaders of tomorrow." Melnick wants students to appreciate 
environmental issues from all sides, in all their complexity, uncer¬ 
tainty, and, above all, profound relevance to society. He believes 
students need a chance to leave the classroom and learn about the 
environment in the environment itself, in the rainforests of the 
tropics and on the streets of Harlem. And he wants them to see it 


from a scientific perspective. 

This fall, the first class of the new Science Core kicked off 
with an IMAX film at the Lincoln Square cinema, selected by 
Melnick, called Lost Worlds. The film features a sequence on 
New York City where the audience is taken for a ride up the 
faucet of a sink in a Manhattan apartment and through the 
city's underground water system, finally ending up in the 
Catskill Mountains, in the network of forests that make up the 
New York watershed. Clean water in New York, it turns out, is 
not provided by a water filtration system. Microorganisms in 
the soil around the reservoir do the job much better, for free. 

Drinkable water, Melnick explains, is an example of what ecol¬ 
ogists in the trade call "ecosystem services" — free services pro¬ 
vided by nature with economic value to society. Another example 
is pollination of fruit trees by bees. "No one goes around and 
brushes on pollen," he says. "That would be incredibly expensive 
and time-consuming. People don't value these things because they 
don't pay for them." The list of services that biological diversity 
provides goes on and on, encompassing everything from bats that 
control pests on com crops to the balance of ecosystems that keeps 
in check emerging infectious diseases, such as Lyme disease. 

In certain areas of the world, rural landscapes that are subject to 
extreme environmental degradation lead to rapid immigration into 
cities and greater violent crime. So even if you hate nature and 
couldn't care less about the beauty of the natural world, argues 
Melnick, you should still be concerned about biodiversity. His mis¬ 
sion is to make students understand that biodiversity is central to 
everything that society needs to function — water, human health, 
food, climate, even civil order. During the fall semester, Melnick is 
leading three classes of the collaboratively taught Science Core 
course, covering evolution, genetics and biological diversity, and he 
offers a semester-long biodiversity course for non-science majors. 

Many describe the impact of Melnick's thinking on the Col¬ 
lege, and the University, as immense. "Don Melnick is an envi¬ 
ronmental visionary," says Steven Cohen, vice dean of SIPA and 


Don Melnick was instru¬ 
mental in bringing togeth¬ 
er five New York-based 
science and research 
institutions in 1995 to 
form CERC, which is a key 
component of Columbia's 
Earth Institute. 
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director of educational programs at Columbia's Earth Institute. 

Having spent the last 22 years — virtually his entire profes¬ 
sional career — at Columbia, Melnick is well poised to make the 
changes he envisions. Growing up in and around New York, he 
studied history and anthropology at NYU and received his Ph.D. 
in physical anthropology from Yale in 1981. Melnick's work has 
centered on evolutionary processes in primates, an interest that 
developed during an anthropology course at NYU. "I broke my 
leg playing basketball," he recalls. "So I only wanted to take 
courses on the first floors of buildings." One of those was "Intro¬ 
duction to Anthropology," and when Melnick learned how much 
traveling was involved in the field, he was hooked. Later, he con¬ 
ducted major research on primates in ecosystems around the 
globe and became a pioneer in conservation genetics. 

People close to Melnick often express admiration for his single- 
minded focus on doing exactly what he sets out to do and his abil¬ 
ity to achieve markedly ambitious 
goals. His first administrative 
achievement was to bring organis- 
mal biology — the study of life on 
the scale of whole organisms and 
ecosystems — back to Columbia. 

From the 1920s to the 1950s, Colum¬ 
bia was considered the world center 
for evolutionary, organismal biolo¬ 
gy. In the second half of the century, 
however, biological research began 
to shift to the cellular and molecular 
level, and in 1966, the zoology and 
botany departments merged to cre¬ 
ate the department of biological sci¬ 
ences. Macroscopic biology at 
Columbia, as at many universities, 
faded away, and research in the 
field continued primarily at institu¬ 
tions such as museums, zoos and 
botanical gardens. In recent years, 
however, interest in the environ¬ 
ment has surged, and with it comes 
a refreshed demand for university 
courses such as ecology, evolution, 
zoology, botany and population 
genetics. Melnick, a physical 
anthropologist and chair of Colum¬ 
bia's anthropology department 
from 1989-93, saw a niche, and in 
1993, he made one of the boldest 
moves of his career: He called 
together a group of senior scientists 
from five of New York City's great¬ 
est scientific institutions — Columbia University, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the Wildlife Conservation Society 
(which runs the Bronx zoo, Central Park zoo and New York Aquar¬ 
ium), the New York Botanical Garden and the Wildlife Trust — to 
consider a major new endeavor. 

At the time, Melnick and his family — wife Mary Pearl, presi¬ 
dent of the Wildlife Trust; daughter, Memy '04 and son, Seth — 
were a faculty family in residence at Schapiro Hall. "All of the first 
meetings were in our apartment," Melnick recalls. "We immedi¬ 


ately struck a chord." The next year, the five institutions agreed to 
form CERC, which would collaborate on environmental educa¬ 
tion, training and research. The fledgling group received generous 
funding from the V. Kann Rasmussen Foundation and later from 
the MacArthur Foundation, and as a result, Columbia gained an 
adjunct faculty base in large-scale biological sciences of nearly 100 
— the largest and most diverse group of faculty of its kind in the 
world. "We're Columbia University in the City of New York," 
says Melnick. "If we don't take advantage of the knowledge of all 
these scientists living in New York, what are we doing?" 

CERC is one of a dozen research and teaching centers that 
comprise the Earth Institute at Columbia under the direction of 
Jeffrey D. Sachs, who came to Columbia in July 2002 after more 
than 20 years at Harvard. "I was thrilled when I learned that I 
would be directing an organization that collaborates so closely 
with the American Museum of Natural History, the Wildlife Con¬ 
servation Society, the New York 
Botanical Garden and the Wildlife 
Trust," said Sachs. "It will take an 
organization of CERC's stature and 
amazing scientific research to help 
policymakers around the world to 
manage our natural resources in a 
sustainable and equitable manner." 

This opportunity to bring togeth¬ 
er a broad coalition, with Columbia 
at its core, made CERC attractive to 
its early backers. "One of the V. 
Kann Rasmussen Foundation's ear¬ 
liest grants (in 1991) was $1,275,000 
to the Columbia College Rabi Schol¬ 
ars Program," explains foundation 
trustee Martin V. Kaplan '61, past 
president of the College Alumni 
Association. "That positive experi¬ 
ence encouraged us to make what 
turned out to be our largest grant, 
$12 million over 10 years, for the 
creation of CERC. The trustees were 
impressed with Don Melnick, who 
brought us the concept of a center 
that would knit together major insti¬ 
tutions in New York that had drift¬ 
ed apart during the prior half-cen¬ 
tury. Collaboration among grantees 
is a key goal of many of the founda¬ 
tion's grants, and it was clear that all 
of the institutions had bought into 
the collaborative relationship 
around shared goals." 

The creation of the E3B department was a key step in the 
growth of the program, because at Columbia only depart¬ 
ments can hire faculty. Melnick and his colleagues put an 
interdisciplinary degree program in place, offering a B.A. in 
environmental biology, an M. A. in conservation biology and a 
Ph.D. in ecology and evolution. Then Melnick began lobbying 
the faculty of Arts & Sciences to create a new department, E3B. 
The proposition was a brave one, as the last time Columbia 
had created a department from scratch was in the 1940s. But 



Melnick says CERC is "not an advocacy organization, not 
the Sierra Club," and describes its mission as "educating 
the environmental leaders of tomorrow." 
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in 2001, following a two-year process that culminated with a 
vote by the Board of Trustees, E3B was born. 

True to form, Melnick was not interested in creating an ordi¬ 
nary science program. "We've always tried to be incredibly cre¬ 
ative, we've always tried to think of what's not going on," he 
says. "One of the things that was not happening was enough 
true experiential learning in science." 

To design the undergraduate major in environmental biology, 
now housed in the E3B department, Melnick drew on the vast 
resources assembled within CERC. The result was a unique 
internship program that has, since the major's inception in 1997, 
drawn increasing numbers of students. In the summer between 
their junior and senior years, all majors are required to take a 
field or lab research internship — normally as part of a project 
conducted by one of CERC's hundreds of scientists and affiliates 
— and then write a senior thesis on their work. These frequent¬ 
ly involve traveling to exotic locations around the world. 

"It was amazing," reports Emily Seidman '04, who spent last 
summer studying the interactions of coral, algae and sea 
urchins in a remote 
lagoon in Belize. With 
project leader Tim 
McClanahan of the 
Wildlife Conservation 
Society, Seidman exam¬ 
ined the recent rapid 
decline of the coral reef 
and its possible causes, 
snorkeling daily to 
check research markers. 

Seidman feels that her 
experience was like a 
science project and a 
semester abroad rolled 
into one. The crew mem¬ 
bers who ran the 
research station were 
locals who loved to talk 
about their country. "A 
lot of the people there 
make their living as fish¬ 
ermen, but they're also very proud of the environment." 

Funding for the undergraduate internships comes from pri¬ 
vate sources. Joseph H. Ellis '64, who had been involved with 
environmental conservation organizations for many years, 
became interested in CERC early on and was a generous con¬ 
tributor to the internship program as it was getting started. 

Melnick prides himself on being able to find a leading 
researcher among the CERC institutions for any aspect of con¬ 
servation science. "It's like one-stop shopping," he says. Kate 
Gluzberg '04 spent the summer in Hawaii with a researcher 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, connected to CERC 
through the Wildlife Trust. She analyzed the possible routes by 
which the West Nile Virus might enter Hawaii. "Hawaii is one 
of the few states that has yet to come in contact with the virus," 
Gluzberg says, adding that birds are particularly susceptible to 
the virus and that "about a third of the birds on the endangered 
species list are endemic to Hawaii." Her research on quarantine 
procedures led her to recommend a policy of more stringent 


protocols in airports and shipping centers, but she met with 
resistance from state authorities. There were too many unan¬ 
swered questions, they said, and they gave her "other factors to 
consider that we hadn't. But that's the way science works — 
there are always more questions to consider." 

Not all students leave the city for their research. Tim Bean '04 
worked at the Wildlife Conservation Society's Geographical Infor¬ 
mation Systems lab in the Bronx to create an ecological map of pre¬ 
colonization Manhattan. "It was fun," he says. "It was nice to be 
able to look at Manhattan in a different way." Using maps made by 
the British army during its occupation of the island in 1782 and 
extrapolating from current knowledge about the area. Bean and 
project leader Eric Sanderson pieced together details of the topog¬ 
raphy, soils, vegetation and fauna present in 1609, the year Henry 
Hudson first sailed through the harbor. The goal, says Bean, is to 
connect people's awareness of biodiversity to where they live and 
work. The project's plans are to extend to all five boroughs and to 
map a timeline of changes from 1609 to the present. 

For Sanderson, CERC has provided an excellent opportunity 
for collaboration with 
researchers around the 
city as well as being a 
great source for interns. 
"Columbia students are 
going to have a lot of 
influence on the world," 
he says. "It's important 
for them to realize 
what's happening to the 
world and what they 
can do to change it." 

Melnick's innova¬ 
tions in environmental 
education have not 
stopped with majors. 
His objective being to 
engage as many stu¬ 
dents as possible in 
thinking about biologi¬ 
cal diversity, he had to 
face the fact that at least 
8 in 10 undergraduates at the College do not think of themselves 
as scientists and have no intention of pursuing careers in science. 
"We realized there was a whole group of people at Columbia 
who were not necessarily interested in science, people who will 
go into law or business, who will become writers, politicians, 
doctors," he says. The best way to reach those people, Melnick 
decided, was to create a science class that no one could resist. 

Think of the most interesting course in environmental biology 
you can. It could involve spending a summer on tropical beach¬ 
es in the Caribbean or hiking through the rainforests of Brazil. 
You might learn from the locals how to identify plants and ani¬ 
mals, talk to them about the environmental issues where they 
live, maybe design your own research project. There would even 
be pleasant accommodations in a bed-and-breakfast style posada 
and excursions on the weekends to soak up the local culture. 

If that sounds too good to be true, it's not. That course, called 
Summer Ecosystem Experiences for Undergraduates (SEE-U), has 
completed its third year. And it's not your typical field trip. "These 



Students record tree size data in a rare, undisturbed area of the Atlantic Forest 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the Summer 2002 SEE-U program. 
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students learn a lot about ecology/' says Melnick. James Danoff- 
Burg, the E3B professor who designed the course and currently 
directs the program (after Melnick initially conceived of the idea 
and acquired the University's approval), calls it "the single most 
rewarding teaching experience of my life." In five weeks, SEE-U 
students fulfill their entire two-semester science requirement in an 
intensive immersion in ecology at field stations in either the 
Dominican Republic or Brazil. Classes run from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and normally are made up of guided field experiments in the 
wilderness with the instructor, TAs and local experts assisting the 
process as students try to answer a scientific question posed to 
them at the beginning of each day. The evenings and weekends are 
spent on individually designed 
research projects — true scien¬ 
tific research, where students 
develop an original hypothe¬ 
sis, acquire and analyze data 
and present their results to the 
class. Most of the students have 
no science background or affin¬ 
ity. 

"I don't hate science any¬ 
more," says Stephanie Mendez 
'05, who completed the course 
in Brazil this summer. Mendez, 
who plans to study human 
rights and political science, 
liked the experience so much 
that she stayed an extra three 
weeks to explore the area. She 
says that she no longer views 
environmental conservation as 
a luxury for the wealthy. "I 
believed that before I went 
there, just because of the way 
we're exposed to it here in the 
States," she admits. But the 
biologists at the Instituto de 
Pesquisas Ecologicas, SEE-U's 
host institution near Sao Paulo, 
impressed her with its ability 
to incorporate the needs of 
local people into its solutions to 
ecological problems. "In some 
cases, it's tripled [the locals'] 
income," she says. "It's a win- 
win situation." 

Talibah Newman '06, a film 
and African-American studies 
major, did research in the Dominican Republic on the noni 
plant, a small evergreen tree known throughout Asia and the 
Pacific for its medicinal qualities. "I'm a kinesthetic learner," 
she says. After a few weeks of training in the course, she was 
able to design a project measuring the health and abundance of 
the plant in relation to what ecologists call "edge effects," in this 
case, hiking trails. Accounting for variables such as soil type, 
water availability, herbivory and plant size, Newman deter¬ 
mined a relationship between the plant's distance from the trail 
and its relative success in the ecosystem. 


"Students do genuine primary research for that ecosystem," 
says Danoff-Burg, who dreamed of taking such a course in high 
school. "The class is not canned." Much of the research, in fact, 
ends up used by local conservationists, and every year some of 
the projects "are completely novel — things that I hadn't 
thought of, and I thought, 'Wow, that's a beautiful way to 
answer that question.' The challenge for me ... is to try to keep 
up with this industrious, intelligent group of inquiring minds." 

Melnick feels strongly about the importance of experiences 
such as SEE-U. "What some people call 'experiential learning,' " 
he says, "is going to some cooked-up lab where they already 
know the result of the experiment. Well, no scientist knows what 
the result of his or her experi¬ 
ments will be. That's not how 
science is done." Many of the 
scientists from the CERC insti¬ 
tutions who teach courses at 
Columbia agree and they look 
to create courses that are as 
rewarding for the scientists as 
for the students. 

Michael Balick, v.p. for 
research and training and 
director of the Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany at the New York 
Botanical Garden, as well as a 
CERC founder and a member 
of its board of directors, finds it 
important for students to 
"break out of the 'safe' lec¬ 
ture/exam mold of education 
and face the challenges of inter¬ 
acting with people outside the 
university and learning to do 
research." Balick and his NYBG 
associate, Charles Peters, are 
professors for a combined 
graduate and undergraduate 
E3B course on ethnobotany, the 
study of the relationship 
between plants and people. 
The main course requirement is 
for students to devise a botani¬ 
cal research project to conduct 
in the city's urban environ¬ 
ment. One project was a study 
of whether plant diversity in 
hotel lobbies is related to room 
rate, while others have investi¬ 
gated plant uses in Chinese and Hispanic areas, such as in alterna¬ 
tive medicine practices. One student ran a transect down 125th 
Street and inventoried all the tuber crops for sale in the bodegas, 
finding more than 80 species. Balick found the student's presenta¬ 
tion particularly moving: "He said the most gratifying thing was 
that in four years as an undergraduate, this was the first time he'd 
gotten out of the dorms and off campus and interacted with local 
people of different origins than him. It was a great awakening for 
him." Balick and Peters have plans to publish a book of the best 
student projects from the class. 



in another SEE-u program, students and teaching assistants analyze 
marine debris to determine whether they act as an introduction method 
for non-active invasive species into Caribbean coaster eco systems. 
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Eleanor Sterling, director of the Center for Biodiversity and 
Conservation at the American Museum of Natural History, co¬ 
teaches an E3B course on conservation biology that uses Central 
Park as a prime example of ecological restoration. "Biodiversity 
is not out there in this other place," she explains. "Restoration is 
not just in the Appalachians but in the middle of New York City." 
But restoring Central Park also raises many philosophical ques¬ 
tions, which she poses to students: To what state should the park 
be restored? Manhattan has changed over time even without 
human influence, and, before European colonization, the Native 
Americans were here, burning and modifying the environment. 
Tens of thousands of years ago, Manhattan was a glacier, and 
hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, it was the top of a 
mountain. What then. Sterling 
asks, is the meaning of a "pris¬ 
tine environment"? Part of the 
course requirement is for stu¬ 
dents to design restoration 
projects in the park, answering 
some of these questions. 

As CERC completes its 
10th year this spring, Melnick 
sees the consortium's activi¬ 
ties only growing. "The initial 
challenges of getting every¬ 
one engaged have already 
occurred," he says. "Now, 

[the challenge] is not to be 
inhibited about what we can 
achieve." CERC supports sev¬ 
eral programs apart from its 
complementary relationship 
with E3B, including a new 
summer training program for 
K-12 science teachers that 
uses the Hudson River as a 
laboratory. For working pro¬ 
fessionals in other fields, 

CERC has offered since 1997 a 
well-received evening certifi¬ 
cate program in conservation 
biology through the Morning- 
side Institute. Fred Koontz, 
executive v.p. of the Wildlife 
Trust and a wildlife biologist 
whose recent work focuses on 
the New York City region, is 
one of 20 scientists from CERC institutions who teach courses 
for the certificate. "The work of professional biologists will fail 
unless the public will to save biodiversity is behind it," he says. 
"The first step is getting armed with knowledge." 

Melnick appears to have boundless energy to lead these and 
more programs through whatever lies ahead. While juggling 
multiple responsibilities as executive director at CERC, professor 
in the E3B department, head of a busy research lab in conserva¬ 
tion genetics, leader of a UN task force on environmental sus¬ 
tainability and parent, he amazes one and all with his optimism 
and persistence. "That's exactly the kind of attitude we need in 


conservation today," says Koontz. "It's easy to get discouraged. 
He just keeps correcting course and moving forward." 

Major collaborative research initiatives among members of the 
five institutions are just beginning and show Melnick's trademark 
ambition. One will attempt a full-scale analysis of New York City 
from an environmental perspective, detailing the dynamic sys¬ 
tems that make the city work. Another aims to bring CERC's col¬ 
laborative, organizational spirit to universities and institutions 
around the world to create a massive observational network, 
exhaustively documenting as many ecosystems in as many 
regions as possible. "If I were to tell you right now that we do not 
have a good comprehensive picture of life on Earth, you would be 
stunned, right?" Melnick says. 
"There's a lot of exploration 
that needs to be done." That 
includes regions from the jun¬ 
gles of Indonesia to the Catskill 
Mountains. "There's no one 
place that's really been com¬ 
prehensively described. And 
that's crazy, because we have 
the technology and tools to do 
it. What we lack is the money 
and manpower." 

CERC will host the 2004 
Society for Conservation Biol¬ 
ogy meeting at Columbia next 
summer, and it maintains a 
schedule of public lectures 
and seminars. Melnick expects 
that the activity of profession¬ 
als centered on campus may 
spark increased interest for 
undergraduates. Environmen¬ 
tal biology is the third largest 
science major in the College, 
after biology arid psychology, 
and one of the fastest growing 
majors College-wide, despite 
its heavy course load. 

Melnick has a message for 
all College students: "Every¬ 
thing in life involves trade¬ 
offs," he says. "And when 
you're dealing with environ¬ 
mental issues, it's not black 
and white. We're not going to 
set aside the world for every 
other species other than humans, because humans control the 
world." But as such, he points out, humans have the ultimate 
responsibility for sustaining and managing that world — not 
just for the sake of other species but also for their survival. Mel¬ 
nick adds, "They're going to look at the environment in a dif¬ 
ferent way, and maybe they'll do whatever they're going to do 
in a different way." As the environmental leaders of tomorrow, 
students represent Melnick's greatest hope for the future. 

Adrian MacDonald '99 is a freelance environmental journalist. He 
lives in New York City. 



Emily Seidman '04 clears fleshy algae off a coral reef patch in Glover's 
Reef, Belize, during her lab research internship last summer. 
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PAEDIA 

IRANICA 


Comprehensive Research 
Project About the "Iranian 
Cultural Continent" Thrives 
On Riverside Drive 

By Shira J. Boss '93 

uietly tucked away in a residential building on 
Riverside Drive, just west of the bustle of 
Broadway and the Momingside Heights cam¬ 
pus, is a sumptuously academic suite of offices 
with creaking wood floors, original artwork 
and an impressive collection of books. It is the 
headquarters of one of the most ambitious and longest-run¬ 
ning research projects at the University. From this office, 
roughly every two years bubbles forth another volume of the 
somewhat misleadingly titled Encyclopaedia Iranica. 

The Encyclopaedia doesn't cover merely Iran, but in the broad¬ 
est terms the history, culture and science of all of the lands that 
speak or once spoke any Iranian language — what the editors 
refer to as the "Iranian cultural continent." Geographically, that 
includes modern-day Iran, parts of the Caucasus, Afghanistan, 
Tajikistan, Northwest Pakistan, parts of Uzbekistan, the Xinkiang 
region of China, and Kurdish areas that fall in the three countries 
of Iran, Iraq and Turkey. It also covers interactions between these 
peoples and neighboring regions, including the Arab world, the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, Turkic Central Asia, Anatolia and 
China, as well as Europe, Russia and the United States. Not only 
are branches of Islam covered, but also Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and other religions. 

"It looks like a pyramid with modern-day Iran at the top, then 
the further back in history one goes, the broader the geographic 
and subject areas become," says Hamid Dabashi, chair of the 
Middle East and Asian Languages and Cultures department. 

In addition to history and politics, the encyclopedia contains 
extensive essays on art, literature, religion, philosophy, geogra¬ 
phy, customs, architecture, flora and fauna. To give an idea of 
the depth within subject area, flora and fauna are not only con¬ 
sidered in terms of botany and zoology, but in terms of the 
uses of plants and animals in folklore and popular medicine. 
Thirty-eight languages and dialects have been covered thus far, 
with explanations of the grammar and sample vocabularies. 
Various calendars and festivals are catalogued; the stars and 


constellations are explored as astronomy, astrology and folk¬ 
lore. Clothing through the eras and across provinces is 
described, not just the style but the material, and not just the 
cloth but the actual weaving. The clothing entry contains 28 
articles. Entries extend right up to present-day topics, includ¬ 
ing Iranian cinema, ecology and feminist movements. The 
encyclopedia was used by journalists and others following 9-11 
to learn more about Afghanistan. 

A peer reviewer from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, which largely funds the project, called the encyclo¬ 
pedia "undoubtedly one of the greatest research projects of our 
time." Another reviewer wrote that it "can fairly be compared 
in scope to the human genome project." 

At the helm of the project since he founded it in 1974 is Ehsan 
Yarshater, an eminent Iranian scholar with dignity and dedication 
that place him in the elite of the University's academic communi¬ 
ty. Yarshater serves as director of Columbia's Center for Iranian 
Studies, which he founded in 1967. He is also the Hagop 
Kevorkian Professor Emeritus of Iranian Studies and a special 
senior lecturer at the University, and was chair of the Department 
of Middle East and Asian Languages and Cultures from 1968-73. 

Yarshater conceived the encyclopedia in 1973 when he 
became frustrated that he could not send his students to any 
one reliable and comprehensive source for their research on 
topics related to Iranian culture and history. "The Encyclopedia 
of Islam is a good source and does cover Islamic Persia up to a 
certain extent, but not fully or adequately," he says. "Most of 
Persian history is before Islam." 

With the University's backing and initial support from the 
Iranian government — until the revolution in 1979, after which 
the NEH started funding it generously — Yarshater started at 
the letter A and solicited entries from scholars around the world. 
Although some entries were not originally written in English, all 
are translated into English for publication. The first volume, 
with 285 contributors, came out in 1981. Twenty-two years later, 
the set extends to the letter H. The project has five full-time edi¬ 
tors, 43 consulting editors from different disciplines and coun¬ 
tries, nearly 1,000 contributors so far, and an annual budget — 
with economizing — of more than one-half million dollars. 

The NEH, which usually supports projects for one to six 
years, has supported the Encyclopaedia Iranica for 24 consecu¬ 
tive years, making it one of the longest-supported projects. It 
also is one of the most generously supported, with grants of 
about $750,000 for two years. The American Council of 
Learned Societies and the International Union of Academies 
have also supported the project. The rest of the budget is 
made up by private fund raising, including annual dinners. 

One of the most generous supporters has been Yarshater 
himself, who works as the editor on a voluntary basis. Realiz¬ 
ing that a successor would not be able to work without com¬ 
pensation, and wanting to ensure the project's completion, in 
1990 Yarshater established the Encyclopaedia Iranica Founda¬ 
tion to help support it. In addition, he has contributed to the 
Persian Heritage Foundation, a separate private foundation 
that has regularly helped the Encyclopaedia and the Center for 
Iranian Studies. Yarshater donated to the Persian Heritage 
Foundation his personal collection of rare books, which 
includes a first edition of James Joyce's Ulysses, one of only 750 
copies on hand-made paper, as well as first editions of the 
works of Dickens, Eliot, Faulkner, Hemingway, Pound, Twain 
and Steinbeck, among many others, and works illustrated by 
Chagall, Matisse and Picasso. The collection was auctioned in 
2000 at Christie's and raised $422,000. Yarshater also has made 
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a bequest of his personal library of more than 7,000 volumes 
and half as many off-prints, which he continually updates, to 
the Encyclopaedia. With his personal example, Yarshater has 
convinced the consulting editors to serve without payment. 

"From what I have seen and heard in the field, the dedicat¬ 
ed scholars working with Dr. Yarshater on this project are 
involved in this project as a labor of love and dedication to a 
monumental project whose impact will last for generations," 
states a reviewer for the NEH. (Comments from NEH evalua¬ 
tions are made available on an anonymous basis.) 



ecently, changes were made in the way the 
encyclopedia is compiled. Before, entries were 
solicited in the order of the alphabet and vol¬ 
umes were published when completed, then 
the editors moved on to the next letter. But a 
couple years ago, three major Iranists died within a span of six 
months. "What a pity," Yarshater thought to himself. "I 
should have asked them to write what they knew best and we 
would publish it later." Instead, their scholarship was lost to 
the encyclopedia. Yarshater realized that the problem would 
only compound, especially given the length of the project, 
which is anticipated to run about 50 years in total. "By the 
time we reach letter M, half of the people teaching today will 
be dead," Yarshater laments. 

So in January of last year, he sent out a mass request to 
potential contributors. "We asked all of the top scholars to 
write about what they know best and what coincides with 
their current interest," Yarshater says. No matter where the 
subject matter falls in the alphabet, the entry is edited and pub¬ 
lished online (www.iranica.com). Supplemental entries on top¬ 
ics that fall in earlier volumes also are being published online. 

While those entries are coming in and being posted, work on 
the traditional volumes continues, and will move along more 
quickly, as now gaps are being filled rather than having to build 
all of the entries from scratch. Still, for some entries, the globe 
needs to be scoured for an authority. "How many experts are 
there on branding animals in Persia?" Yarshater asks by exam¬ 
ple. "We sometimes spend months finding an expert." And 
many topics require several. "Nobody is an expert on ceramics 
for all periods," Yarshater says. "So we have 15 articles from dif¬ 


ferent contributors." 

Contributors include experts on the experts. There are 
entries on major historians who have worked in Iranian stud¬ 
ies, with their backgrounds and a full bibliography of their 
works. Indeed, all articles have extensive bibliographies, 
including the most recently published research and sometimes 
even research in progress. 

The physical process of compiling the entries and digitizing 
existing volumes is improving, with challenges. Scanning tech¬ 
nology has been helpful, but every word still needs to be 
checked. The editors use a custom-made keyboard with 256 
characters to handle the various languages. They hope to pro¬ 
duce a fully-searchable online encyclopedia and also a CD- 
ROM version. Online and digital versions undoubtedly extend 
the encyclopedia's reach and value. 

"Americans readily acknowledge the centrality of the region 
to their national interests and national security. Yet, few Ameri¬ 
cans know much, if anything, about it," wrote an NEH peer 
evaluator. "The availability of such a comprehensive resource is 
a giant stride toward sweeping away curtains of ignorance as 
well as advancing our understanding of a crucible of 
human history." ^ 



Iranian scholar Ehsan Yarshater is director of Colum¬ 
bia's Center for Iranian Studies and has headed the 
Encyclopaedia iranica project (blue volumes in back¬ 
ground) since its inception in 1974. 
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Q u i z 

CCT Cover Stories 

Can you identify the alumni, professors and administrators who 
have appeared on these CCT covers through the years? 

Answers on page 75 
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COLUMBIA’S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 



LIVING LEGACIES 

OF 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


As editor of the Living Legacies series for Columbia’s 250th 
anniversary, and as a student, teacher and alumnus of the 
College, I am delighted to welcome the participation of Colum¬ 
bia College Today in the celebration of the College’s distinctive 
contribution to Columbia’s 20th-century history. Recent leaders of 
the University and College administration have paid tribute to the 
College as the center and core of the educational enterprise. It is fit¬ 
ting, then, that CCT should be the venue for recollecting the special 
features of its pioneering Core Curriculum as the College’s most 
vital contribution to the University’s educational mission. 

Wm. Theodore de Bary ’41, ’48 A.M., ’53 Ph.D., ’94 D. Litt. (Hon.) 

For the Living Legacies Committee of Columbia250 
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WISDOM, TRAINING AND 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


“Introduction to Contemporary Civilization” has been 
described as “probably the most famous course ever in the 
American curriculum.” In this installment of “Living Lega¬ 
cies”— a series of articles chronicling Columbia’s rich his¬ 
tory (other articles in the series were published in Colum¬ 
bia magazine) — Queen Wilhelmina Professor of the 
History of the Low Countries J.W. Smit tackles the origi¬ 
nal course in the College’s signature Core Curriculum, from 
the forces that encouraged its creation in 1919 through its 
many evolutions across the past eight decades. 

Wim Smit is well suited to the task. A Dutch native, 
Smit studied at the University of Utrecht, where he 
received his doctorate in 1958. He taught at Utrecht until 
1965, when he joined the Columbia faculty. A specialist 
in the social, cultural and economic history of early mod¬ 
ern Europe, especially the Low Countries, Smit was 
hired to teach in GSAS. Yet, he gravitated toward the 
core, teaching CC since the 1970s and twice serving as 
chair of the course (1978-82, 1989-92). He served on the 
Commission on the Core Curriculum (1988-89) and was 
the first chair of the Standing Committee on the Core 
Curriculum (1990-93). Smit received the Mark Van 
Doren Award for Great Teaching (1984) and was a co¬ 
recipient (with James Mirollo) of the first award for Dis¬ 
tinguished Service to the Core Curriculum (1993). 

A polymath with wide scholarly interests, Smit holds 
the unique distinction of being the only teacher to have 
taught all four basic Core courses — CC, Literature 
Humanities, Music Humanities and Art Humanities. 


By J.W. Smit 

O ne wonders whether the small band of 
Columbia professors who, just after 
World War I’s end, produced yet another 
proposal for reforming the College’s cur¬ 
riculum could ever have imagined that 
their creation would be celebrated close 
to a century later as part of Columbia’s legacy to American 
higher education. Yet we who celebrate “Contemporary 
Civilization” and also are aware of its history can just as 
easily wonder if that band would see the course we know 
today as its own. For the founders might view CC’s current 
syllabus as the victory of something they had fought 
against. And I would like to suggest that such a first 
impression would be at the same time right and wrong. 

When the College faculty voted in January 1919 to 
require “Contemporary Civilization,” they were giving 
their support to an original, albeit precarious, alternative 
to two sides in a long-standing debate. Starting in the 
1870s, university faculties across America engaged in 
sometimes heated discussions about traditional higher 
education and its relevance to modern society. What was 
more important? The “wisdom” and character-building 
supposedly provided by the old classics-based humanities 
curriculum, or the more specialized, technical profession¬ 
al training central to the modern natural and social sci¬ 
entific disciplines, engineering, medicine and law? 

At Columbia, the debate was as heated as anywhere. 



IHIAI IMS 


J.W. Smit, Queen Wilhelmina Professor of History, is the only person to teach all four of the basic Core courses: 
Contemporary Civilization, Literature Humanities, Art Humanities and Music Humanities. 
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The easy acceptance in 1919 of something as radical as CC might seem to be just short of a miracle. 


And at the risk of caricaturing the main camps, on one 
side stood the advocates of a deeply entrenched, largely 
classical (and highly prestigious) humanities curriculum 
with an emphasis on general education — a curriculum 
designed to create cultured, polished gentlemen. On the 
other stood their critics — primarily professors in newer, 
more specialized research-based disciplines that did not 
yet have a firm place in the College curriculum — who 
argued for greater academic freedom, disciplinary diver¬ 
sity and more focused professional training. In short, gen¬ 
eral education linked to the traditional humanities was 
pitted against specialization linked to the professions and 
the sciences. While it cannot be denied that the newcom¬ 
ers had their own professional interests in mind when 
they opposed the traditional curriculum, it is just as easy 
to argue that their very choice of academic specialty 
embodied a true concern with the real-world civic prob¬ 
lems posed by the “second industrial revolution” of the 
late 19th century. And however much we might rightly 
sympathize with staunch advocates of humanistic train¬ 
ing, it is hard not to concede that in their heyday, before 
they became the academic underdogs, they easily could 
create an atmosphere that was downright hostile to talk 
of professional training and real-world “practicality.” And 
it’s equally hard not to understand their critics’ puzzle¬ 
ment at how the capacity to quote Horace or Virgil could 
help one understand the modern world. 

In their argument with what I’ll call the “wisdom” 
camp, advocates of the “training” camp did not work in 
an intellectual void. Their model for reform also came 
from Europe, more specifically from Germany, the home 
of the prestigious and highly successful new-style 
research university, with its emphasis on specialized, 
research-based training and high standards of scholar¬ 
ship in the natural and the social sciences. Many Ameri¬ 
can scholars who had earned their degrees abroad sought 
to reform their own schools along German lines. At 
Columbia, one such German-trained professor was John 
W. Burgess, whose proposals for reorganizing the Gov¬ 
ernment Department’s curriculum had the enthusiastic 
support of President A.P. Barnard and his successor, 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 1882). 

In a blow to the wisdom camp’s case for general — or 
perhaps “liberal” would be better — undergraduate educa¬ 
tion, Butler, who during his presidency said that many at 
the College were engaged in mere “intellectual dawdling,” 
floated the so-called Columbia Plan (1905) that would shep¬ 
herd students who wished to work at a more rapid tempo 
into graduate or professional school right after the sopho¬ 
more year. Motivated individuals would be free to rush 
ahead professionally, but general, liberal education and a 
common curriculum would fall by the wayside. 

The advocates of “dawdling” fought back, but with 
weapons that were too antiquated to be effective — so 
much so that, on reading their rhetoric, the committed 
humanist yearns to put other words in their mouths, 
words that reflect the very basic fact that the wisdom 
camp’s curriculum had been the standard introduction 


into real-world problems for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. But, seemingly oblivious to that line of argument, 
Dean of the College John Howard Van Amringe stubborn¬ 
ly insisted that the purpose of a college education was, as 
he somewhat quaintly put it, “to make men” (not profes¬ 
sional specialists) by shaping students’ characters 
through the contemplation of ancient wisdom contained 
in the Greek and Latin classics. His argument reflected 
Columbia’s old self-image as a sort of cultural finishing 
school for the sons of the New York elite, and it is perhaps 
too easy for us now, in a very different world, to mock it. 
But it is also apparent that Van Amringe’s rhetoric was no 
answer to the concerns of Burgess, Barnard and Butler, 
who could not ignore the need to prepare Columbia’s stu¬ 
dents for a changing, and increasingly powerful, America. 

It was to be expected that at the beginning of the 20th 
century, the trend against liberal education, then linked 
almost exclusively with the traditional humanities, would 
begin to gather steam. It was a trend that was powerful¬ 
ly supported by the waves of first- and second-generation 
immigrants who began to seek admission to American col¬ 
leges and universities. For men like Butler, it was those 
institutions’ responsibility to turn the most intelligent 
and driven of those new citizens into managers, engi¬ 
neers, scientists, technicians and teachers. But however 
gifted, the new sort of student generally had not received 
the classics-based high school training that was common 
among the old elite and that was a virtual prerequisite for 
the old-style curriculum. 

So too Columbia, which had educated so many of the 
New York establishment, was going to face a quite differ¬ 
ent student population. How suddenly the immigrant 
pressure surfaced and how strong it became is not exact¬ 
ly clear, but it was probably gradual. But change eventu¬ 
ally came: The 1916 abolition of Latin as an admissions 
requirement was the first formal adaptation to the new 
reality. It was a signal that, in the battle against the old 
ideal of general education, the newcomers and the advo¬ 
cates of professional schooling were allies. But the fight 
had a long way to go. 

Against this background, the easy acceptance in 1919 
of something as radical as CC might seem to be just 
short of a miracle. It was a reversal of sorts, the general 
education idea in a new and very different key. And to 
make any sense of it, we must first understand the sea 
change in American life that preceded it. 

I n 1914, World War I began, with America as 
only an interested bystander. But in 1917, the 
United States had become actively involved. 
While “The Great War” hardly deserves its 
global moniker when compared with World 
War II, contemporaries perceived that this war 
was not simply the old-fashioned Clauswitzian pursuit of 
diplomacy by military means. Certainly after the Russian 
Revolution, during the same year that the United States 
entered the war, it began to look more like a tectonic shift, 
long in preparation, that was going to change the face of 
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the world. It also seemed that clashing ideologies played as 
much a role as clashing interests, or at least clashing inter¬ 
ests easily translated into ideological rhetoric. 

Universities, which supposedly specialized in under¬ 
standing the wedded worlds of interest and ideas, were 
expected to give more than just technical support to the 
war effort. Columbia’s contribution was the 1917 creation 
of a course in war issues, with the purpose, in the words 
of later Dean of the College Herbert Hawkes, of “under¬ 
standing the worth of the cause for which one is fighting.” 
Because the war ended just a year later, the course did not 
have a long life. But the work put into creating it ironi¬ 
cally bore fruit in the idea of creating something similar, 
a course devoted instead to peace issues, which were — 
again in Hawkes’ words — “far more important as a field 
of instruction of our college youth” than the issues of war. 

So, the initial thinking about CC took place in the 
exhilarating atmosphere of the first months of peace, 
marked by a mix of idealistic and realistic anticipation of 
a new world waiting to be built. The experience of the 
war had produced a sense of national community, but one 
also knew (or simply feared) that powerful forces within 
the country made consensus precarious. Among those 
forces were ignorance and lack of interest. As the histori¬ 
an (and later dean) Harry Carman — soon one of the 
main forces behind CC — put it somewhat later, “the vast 
majority of Americans never critically examine our exist¬ 
ing social standards.” And that could mean trouble. 

It was no doubt in part this sense of civic responsibility 
and a felt need to improve each Columbian’s ability to 
“understand the civilization of his own day and participate 
effectively in it,” as CC’s first syllabus put it, that pushed 
some creative faculty members away from the extremes of 
the two pre-war camps toward a new synthesis: general 
education that aimed at a different sort of wisdom, one 
bound up not only with the old history of ideas, but also 
with the methods and the more contemporary focus of the 
newer, more specialized social science disciplines. 

On January 20, 1919, the College faculty, after but a 
few scant weeks of discussion, resolved to accept those 
innovators’ ideas and voted to replace the required intro¬ 
ductions to philosophy and history, so central to the tra¬ 
ditional curriculum, with something entirely different. 
The new required course, which would meet five days a 
week for one-hour classes, would place new demands not 
only on students but also on the faculty, who would be 
charged with teaching something that neither they nor 
anyone else had ever taught. As it was a new concept, a 
committee was created and charged with the daunting 
task of composing a syllabus. The committee managed to 
have an elaborate document printed before the fall 
semester and complete yet another in time for the spring. 

Certainly, the unusual speed of these events and the 
absence of strong opposition to new general education 
requirement that cut back the power of older, more estab¬ 
lished departments demands explanation. Part of it, no 
doubt, was Butler’s support. Even before the war, this long¬ 
time opponent of general education had begun to soften his 


stance. But now he showed almost a convert’s enthusiasm, 
which prompted a Jester cartoon portraying the new course 
as Butler’s weapon against the Bolshevik threat. (Perhaps 
there is something to that.) Whatever its source, that no¬ 
doubt contagious enthusiasm, combined with a general 
mind shift induced by the war, cannot in itself account for 
such a quick and large leap over an old faculty divide. 

Indeed, the advocates of specialized professional and 
graduate-style education may have been placated because 
this attempt at general education was fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from what Van Amringe had promoted. The syl¬ 
labus offered students an interesting mix of the varied 
disciplines of its principal proponents: John C. Coss, the 
first chairman, was a philosopher, Rexford Tugwell an 
economist (and later a prominent member of FDR’s Brain 
Trust), and Harry Carman a historian. The course they 
put together essentially was a comprehensive introduc¬ 
tion to a social scientific and historical analysis of what 
they called the “insistent problems of the present world.” 

Although some grumbled about alleged superficiality, 
the people who took the initiative wanted rigorous schol¬ 
arship, and the course syllabus reflected that intention. 
But they also wanted their scholarship to serve ethical 
and civic goals. Their philosophy was similar to that of 
philosopher John Dewey — a member of the Columbia 
faculty who did not participate directly in developing the 
course, but who looked on it with a sympathetic eye — for 
whom education was meaningless if disconnected from 
the experience of civic life. As their softer, more humani- 
ties-based ethical concerns crept into a primarily social- 
science based syllabus, the language of the old tradition¬ 
alists was fused with that of their opponents. One early 
participant, Professor Cassius Keyser, called for an edu¬ 
cation that would instill in students “a certain wisdom 
about the world.” Butler found perhaps the most felicitous 
use for this old and un- (or at least non-) scientific lan¬ 
guage when, in his address to the University in Septem¬ 
ber 1919, he spoke of the need to give students a firmer 
message about the realities of life — “to get knowledge 
and translate it into wisdom.” Wisdom as the ultimate 
end of the pursuit of knowledge: Was that not the perfect 
summary of what the founders of CC were aiming at? Per¬ 
haps unaware, Butler had paraphrased one of Jacob 
Burkhardt’s best aphorisms about the study of history. Its 
purpose, he wrote, was to teach you “not to be clever the 
next time, but to be wiser forever.” 

How then did CC’s trajectory shift from a course 
grounded in the social sciences, with their focus on the 
problems of the present, to one based on the “great books” 
of the past? 

T he best place to start is the official 
1919 course syllabus, which is not, of 
course, in any way an ordinary syl¬ 
labus. A far cry from the one-page-per- 
semester photocopied book list that we 
now find in the CC office, it might 
seem to us today almost too centralized, even tyrannical, 
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for it outlines specifically — session after session, week 
after week — precisely the issues to be discussed and the 
pages to be read. But more than a centralized schedule 
of assignments, it was itself an intellectual document, 
an admirable achievement of concentrated, systematic 
thought about man in nature and society. It was not so 
much a syllabus as the detailed outline of a book. 

It was, indeed, first printed as a booklet, and one that 
became thicker and thicker over the years, as the likes of 
maps and essays (sometimes written by the staff) were 
added. But though the booklet’s content expanded, its 
conceptual structure remained unchanged for more than 
a decade: A survey of geography and the physical envi¬ 
ronment (hence the maps), Part I was called “The World 
of Nature”; Part II, “The World of Human Nature,” 
stressed social psychology, ethics and forms of human 
behavior, with an emphasis on “individual traits that are 
socially significant”; Part III was a more historical treat¬ 
ment of the socio-economic and intellectual history of the 
United States and Europe; and Part IV tackled the insis¬ 
tent contemporary problems. Titled “National States of 
Today,” the course’s final section covered such things, 
according to Carman’s notes, as “nationalism, imperial¬ 
ism, industrialization and economic growth” and “impe¬ 
rialism in its relation to backward peoples” (problems, it 
is interesting to note, that — without the judgemental 
term “backwardness,” of course — more modern versions 
of CC have been accused of neglecting). 

When it comes to course read¬ 
ings, one thing in particular might 
strike the present-day Columbian 
as odd: Not surprisingly for a 
course that began as a modern, 
real-world alternative to the gener¬ 
al education of the pre-war tradi¬ 
tionalists, its readings included no 
“great books” nor any primary 
sources. The material students had 
to digest was, as it were, pre-digest- 
ed for them in texts often written 
especially for the course by their 
own Columbia professors: J.H. 

Randall ’18’s Making of the Modern 
Mind provided a challenging 
overview of Western philosophy; Irwin Edman ’17’s 
Human Traits and their Social Significance, though 
written by a philosopher, served as an introduction to 
social anthropology; and the titles of John Dewey’s How 
We Think and Carleton J.H. Hayes’s Economic and Polit¬ 
ical History of Modern Europe speak for themselves. 

Though not “great books,” these texts were not easy 
reading. The first CC students worked hard. The sheer 
mass of problems thrown at them was daunting, involv¬ 
ing much more than a passing acquaintance with Euro¬ 
pean and American history social psychology, world 
geography, philosophy, economics and politics. 

What actually went on in those first CC classrooms 
cannot, alas, ever be recovered, so we will never really 


know how much of the syllabus (given time constraints) 
was addressed, how much the students absorbed or how 
well the class discussions functioned. But from the little 
available evidence, it seems that the students viewed 
their experience very positively and were willing to sus¬ 
tain the heavy workload. The teaching staff made it a 
point to stay close to them, invite their reactions and take 
their ideas seriously — things that might not have been 
students’ daily experience in less experimental courses. 

To anyone familiar with academic life, it can all sound 
almost unreal: eager, happy students in a demanding 
required course and a cooperative faculty from different 
departments imbued with a joint sense of purpose. But 
though the picture of CC’s earliest years has no doubt 
been touched up by time, it is clear that consensus and a 
sense of shared mission were real. 

Curiosity as to how that consensus was achieved makes 
us wish we had a record of what went on in the weekly 
staff lunches where continuous adaptations of — and to — 
the syllabus were hammered out. Those discussions would 
no doubt provide some significant insights into an impor¬ 
tant phase in American intellectual life, to the thinking of 
a diverse group of characters bound together by what 
might seem to us a naive, but nonetheless attractive, cou¬ 
pling of scientific beliefs with educational and political ide¬ 
alism. For they had an enviable trust that science could 
solve society’s most urgent problems. 

Until the early 1940s, it seems, that consensus more or 
less endured, even through inevitable challenges. Perhaps 
the biggest problem was something anyone who has 
taught CC even recently can all too well understand: even 
now, with our abbreviated book list 
and our much welcomed flexibili¬ 
ty, it’s hard when you must link 
texts with life (and through dis¬ 
cussion, not straight lecture, at 
that) to avoid an unceasing struggle 
with time. In those days, things 
were in some ways harder, for every¬ 
thing was written into the syllabus 
and the reach of the required materi¬ 
al was more vast; but things were 
easier, as well. Since the course was 
not yet part of a “core,” much less an 
“extended core,” the staff could simply make CC longer. 
Which they did. 

In 1928, unable to telescope the mass of required mate¬ 
rial into the space of one year, the College created CC-B, 
which essentially was Part IV of the original syllabus — 
the crucial contemporary issues — while CC-A kept Parts 
I—III. For this new year-long course, government and eco¬ 
nomics professors sacrificed their required introductory 
courses to make CC a reality, just as their historian and 
philosopher colleagues had done a decade before. 

If nothing else, this unusual willingness to forgo 
departmental independence suggests that in the 1920s 
and 1930s, the new program generally was accepted by 
the faculty, even in those disciplines most inclined to 
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prefer German-style specialization and training. Despite 
tensions and conflicting interests, the consensus behind 
CC was strong. And for a good many years, both cours¬ 
es, taught by an assortment of professors from across 
the faculty, thrived. 

But as is the world’s wont, things did not remain rosy. 
Thirty years after CC-B’s birth, it was dead, and CC-A 
was radically transformed. By the time of the turmoil of 
1968, the consensus seems to have broken. 

F rom the little that has been written 
about the great change in CC that took 
place in the 1960s, just what happened 
is not exactly clear. (It would certainly 
be useful, while there are still people 
alive who actually participated in, or 
simply witnessed, CC-A’s transformation and CC-B’s 
death, for someone to write the story.) What we do know 
is that, though an inkling of the difficulties appeared in 
the 1940s, only in the late 1950s did those problems 
become intense. 

Between 1957 and 1968, four committees were set up to 
make sense of the travails of both halves of CC (but espe¬ 
cially of the more troubled CC-B, which never achieved its 
partner’s organization and unity of purpose) and suggest 
solutions. Those reports reveal low staff 
morale and an unwillingness of 
tenured faculty to participate — 
signals of a changed attitude 
toward general education. 

The attitude of the 
faculty — tenured and 
untenured, across disci¬ 
plines — had indeed changed, 
shifting toward something 
very familiar: For the individual 
professor, the need to survive 
professionally in increasingly 
research-focused disciplines 
made CC’s teaching load seem 
much more onerous, and depart¬ 
ments, pressed to meet internal 
staffing needs, were more and more 
reluctant to share faculty with CC. 

In a more general manner, the expansion and increasing 
specialization of the faculty had watered down the old 
esprit de corps. The MacMahon Committee report of 
1957, which deemed faculty recruitment to be among 
CC’s most crucial weakness, made valuable suggestions 
for increasing faculty participation, but later commit¬ 
tees saw little chance for CC-B’s survival. In 1968, after 
several attempts at reorganization, a course that had 
basically been dead for several years finally was given 
its funeral. 

CC-A, which had faced many of the same challenges 
that its defunct other half had confronted, was allowed to 
live, in part because it still breathed. For no matter what 
staffing problems it might have had, it enjoyed a cadre of 


faithful senior professors and young instructors. Profes¬ 
sor Peter Gay recalled his experience: “When I first 
began teaching CC, it was with something of a Deweyite 
(or shall I say dewey-eyed) common faith.” And he 
remembers how the instructors wouldn’t have missed 
one of the staff’s weekly lunch meetings, where course 
material and pedagogy were the main topics on the table. 

But after 1968, those meetings would be about a dif¬ 
ferent course. No longer able to rely on CC-B to handle 
Part IV of the original curriculum, the staff, if they want¬ 
ed to be true to the course’s title, would have to re-incor¬ 
porate the contemporary. And they would have to squeeze 
it back into a two-semester format with a very different 
syllabus. For the new CC, it was decreed in ’68, was to be 
based not on the old social sciences and history but on 
classic texts that students would read in their entirety. 

A shade from 1919 might not recognize the course that 
was supposed to be his legacy. Now that specialized, 
research-based training and scholarship had prevailed in 
academe, he might wonder if what had once been a refuge 
from the old-style humanities had become instead a 
refuge for it? How had a social science-based course with 
a focus on the present — and built around secondary 
sources — become a humanities course based on primary 
texts dear to the students of the past? Had the whole focus 
on the present and its “insistent 
problems” been lost? 

Professor of Economics 
Harold Barger, perhaps the 
last from his discipline to 
teach CC, certainly thought 
so. In an interview with 
Spectator he announced 
his refusal to teach what 
he pejoratively described as 
just a “great books course.” 
What he probably meant was 
that the “great books” are read 
because they are great in them¬ 
selves, not because they naturally 
fall into place around themes appro¬ 
priate for a course focused on con¬ 
temporary issues. Was there not a 
risk that CC would become a book- 
and author-centric literature course, a philosophy-based 
equivalent of Literature Humanities? Given CC’s origins 
and history, and the considerable energy that social sci¬ 
entists had put into it, his disappointment was under¬ 
standable. And he was probably not the only old-time CC 
instructor to share these worries. 

But without filling in some more details of the life of 
CC-A following its split from CC-B in the 1920s, we risk 
exaggerating the changes of the 1960s. For starting as 
early as the 1930s, CC-A had slowly but surely trans¬ 
formed from a course that relied solely on secondary 
sources to one based heavily on excerpts from primary 
documents in social, political and economic thought. 
Clearly, the staff had grown to believe that to merely 
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read modern texts that commented on Aristotle, Aquinas 
or Mill (among the few white males on the original syl¬ 
labus who were dead) was not sufficient. Students ought 
rather to read and comment on actual works. 

This was the beginning of the so-called Red Books, the 
two volumes of Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza¬ 
tion in the West, the first edition of which was published 
in 1946 (with revised editions in 1954 and 1960). It was 
a publication that would be used in colleges all over 
America; its excellence made the name of Columbia 
stand for the very idea of general education of a modern 
sort — a 20th-century alternative to the classics-centered 
curriculum of the pre-World War I opponents of special¬ 
ization. The Red Books represented the last large-scale 
collective efforts of the CC staff, and as a legacy, their 
importance is second only to that of CC itself. 

The change in the reading list that the Red Books 
marked did not mean a change in CC’s purpose, though 
not everyone, of course, believed that. The transition 
was not surprisingly criticized by some fundamentalist 
1919ers, who were uncomfortable with the shift to what 
they called “ideological-literary texts” alone. But a mere 
glance at the two volumes’ table of contents 
refutes the charge: along with the “ideologi¬ 
cal-literary texts” (those primary sources 
in civic and moral thought), the vol¬ 
umes contained historical documents 
illustrating real-world social, political 
and economic issues of the past (e.g., 
constitutions or labor contracts, mano¬ 
rial records, parliamentary debates and 
popular manifestos). The section “Early 
Modern Capitalism and the Expansion of 
Europe,” for example, included texts from Jacob Fugger 
(the great early modern banker), rebellious German 
peasants and Christopher Columbus. Under “The Elab¬ 
oration of the Sovereign State,” a student could find, 
along with Jacques Bossuet’s defense of absolutism, gov¬ 
ernment documents penned by Cardinal Richelieu and 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, and the British Hat Act of 1732. 

Though the second-hand social analysis found in the 
earliest syllabi had for the most part been deleted from 
the Red Books, like their predecessors, they had an 
explicit topical and thematic structure. The shift toward 
“literature” had not eliminated the goal of helping stu¬ 
dents develop the mental tools they would need to ana¬ 
lyze civic reality in all its complexity and studying the 
past to learn the sorts of questions they might ask of the 
present. In the days before the social sciences began tak¬ 
ing over the study of the civic — before knowledge, train¬ 
ing and specialization began to triumph over “wisdom” 
— it was, after all, on historical-literary texts that peo¬ 
ple relied to learn about the civic world. There was, in 
short, no necessary incompatibility between the course’s 
new material and its goals. And, should CC-A’s teachers 
cut back on the explicitly contemporary, they had their 
CC-B partners, in theory, waiting to fill it all in. 


T he Red Books’ 1960-61 edition was 
nonetheless their swan song. It would 
be only eight years before they joined 
the ranks of the booklet-length CC 
syllabi of the 1920s; their approach, 
short documents and excerpts select¬ 
ed around major themes, would be rejected in favor of 
that of Literature Humanities, with its emphasis on 
reading whole books. And though today’s reality, for the 
most part, is excerpts, not whole books, chosen by indi¬ 
vidual instructors, the official syllabus is still based on 
the model of 1968. 

No more than the introduction of the Red Books- 
decades earlier did the transition to great books (in the¬ 
ory read whole) require a change either in the course’s 
substance or in its teachers’ will to include the contem¬ 
porary. But it could. For it did increase the danger that 
the course would lose some coherence and unity of pur¬ 
pose. Without the formal conceptual framework that, 
albeit in different forms, had provided CC with structure 
from 1919 through 1968, it would be trickier to fulfill the 
course’s original mandate. 

The so-called great books, often vilified as a 
dead and even an oppressive “canon,” are 
equal and often superior to more recent 
analysis of civilization. And they are 
easy to use as pedagogical tools to help 
students look more lucidly at the pre¬ 
sent’s “insistent problems.” It’s hard, 
for example, to think of a better way to 
understand the centripetal and centrifu¬ 
gal forces in all societies that can make what 
seemed so steady fall apart than by reading 
Thucydides’ account of the breakdown of social order dur¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian War. But Thucydides also can be 
read from many angles — from the point of view of histo¬ 
riography, for example, or naval history, or Greek tragedy 
— not all of them related to CC’s themes. And if you have 
less than two hours to devote to him, where do you start? 
The complication, in short, is that — in the context of a 
thematic course where the books are less the end than the 
means — the greatness of great books makes it crucial 
that teachers learn how to use them to suit the course’s 
purpose. Beginners, who have not yet run through the 
reading with a class, understandably need help. 

In the end, the survival of CC as conceived by that 
small band of post—World War I professors depends not 
so much on what sources are read as on how those 
sources are taught. In this area, there is reason for con¬ 
cern. Because of the expansion of the College, CC now 
has more than twice the number of sections than when 
it started, exacerbating the old and potentially threat¬ 
ening problems of faculty recruitment and esprit de 
corps, as well as leading to the loss of the “common faith” 
of which Peter Gay spoke with amusement but also 
affection, that kept CC-A alive in the 1960s. 

As graduate student preceptors with mere two-year 
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appointments (giving them neither time 
to acquire experience nor wiser fellow 
students to turn to for help) increasingly 
become the cork upon which CC must be 
kept afloat, there is a real danger that it 
will become what people like Harold 
Barger feared — a mere great books 
course. This is not due, of course, to the 
preceptors’ lack of intellectual capacity 
nor determination. It is due, rather, to 
CC’s difficulty. It’s a tough place in 
which to begin to learn a professor’s 
most basic skills: inventing exam and 
paper topics, grading, guiding individual 
students and learning to steer between 
the twin temptations of letting discus¬ 
sion drift according to the proclivities of 
the loudest students and lecturing to 
keep coherence and beat the clock. For 
in CC, you’re not teaching your special¬ 
ty, and the texts you’re working with 
don’t automatically serve your goal of 
balancing present with past and theory 
with practice, and keeping your eye 
steadily on themes. Graduate students, 
whose careers depend on the ability to 
focus on their own narrow specialty — 
19th-century German philosophy or 
medieval Islam or early modern Russia 
or Church history — may succumb to 
the expedient of delivering an “it’s Sep¬ 
tember, so it must be the Greeks” text¬ 
book overview of Plato and Aristotle and 
sitting back to listen while the class 
bully or ideologue goes on and on. 

So, then, does the legacy of the past 
live on in present-day CC? In general, 
yes, with the proviso that, as its purpose 
and themes are not automatically built 
in to the official syllabus — which brings 
the advantage of freedom and flexibility 
— it needs continuous vigilance on the 
part of the administration and faculty. 
But vigilance alone will not do. It also 
will require more teacher training and 
other forms of support. 

Today’s CC is not a replica of that of 
1919. In some ways, it is worse; in some 
ways it is better. But the most important 
thing is this: CC still gives a precious 
coherence to the student body and can 
do the same for faculty lucky enough to 
be involved. It challenges the students to 
contemplate extraordinary thinking, to 
read and write more carefully, and to 
reflect upon themselves. And — one 
hopes — it makes them humble before 
the power of genius. a 


CURRENT CC SYLLABUS 

elow is a list of required readings for all sections of Contemporary Civ- 
ilization during 2003-04. The number following each reading indi- 
cates the minimum number of class sessions that an instructor is 
expected to devoted to it. Instructors may excerpt longer readings unless oth¬ 
erwise indicated. While paperbacks still form the backbone of the course, many 
readings are available to students via the Contemporary Civilization website. 

Even with 17 sessions devoted to mandatory readings in the fall (16 in the 
spring), instructors still have at least eight sessions in each semester for readings 
assigned at their discretion. These readings can take the form of additional texts 
to be purchased, packets of photocopies or texts drawn from the Internet. 

CC 1101 (FALL 2003) REQUIRED READINGS 

Plato. The Republic, (complete) (2) 
Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. (1) 
Aristotle. Politics. (1) 

The Hebrew Bible ( Tanakh ). (Exodus, 
Deuteronomy) (1) 

Cicero. On Duties. (1) 

The New Testament. (Matthew, 
Romans, Galatians) (complete) (1) 
Augustine. City of God. (1) 
al-Qur’an. (1) 

Medieval Philosophy (1) 

• Ibn Rushd (Averroes). On the Har¬ 
mony of Religion and Philosophy. 

• Moses Maimonides. Guide of the 
Perplexed, (selections) 

• Thomas Aquinas. Summa Contra 
Gentiles (selections) and Summa 
Theologian, (selections) 

Machiavelli. The Prince, (complete) (1) 
New World Readings (1) (CC Web) 

• Bartolome de Las Casas. Apolo- 

getic History of the Indies and 

Thirty Very Juridical Propositions. 

• Juan Gines de Sepulveda. Democ- 
rates Alter; Or, On the Just Causes 
for War Against the Indians. 

The Protestant Reformation. Edited by 
Hans Hillebrand. (selections) (1) 

The Scientific Revolution (1) 

• Galileo Galilei. “Letter to the 

Grand Duchess Christina.” (CC 

Web) and 

• Rene Descartes. Discourse on 

Method or 

• Isaac Newton. ‘Rules of Reasoning 
in Philosophy.” (CC Web) 

Rene Descartes. Meditations on First 
Philosophy. (1) 

Thomas Hobbes. Leviathan. (1) 

John Locke. Second Treatise of Gov¬ 
ernmental) 

Assignment Over Break: Kant. “What 
is Enlightenment?” (CC Web) 

CC 1102 (SPRING 2004) REQUIRED READINGS 

David Hume. An Enquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals. (1) 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Discourse on 
the Origin of Inequality, (complete) (1) 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Social Con¬ 
tract. (1) 

Immanuel Kant. Grounding for the 
Metaphysics of Morals. (Sections I 
and II) (1) 

Adam Smith. The Wealth of Nations. (1) 

French Revolution (1) 

• Sieyes. “What is the Third 

Estate?” (CC Web) 

• Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen. (CC Web) 

• Preface to the French Constitution 
of 1793. (CC Web) 

• Olympe de Gouges. “Declaration of 
the Rights of Woman.” (CC Web) 

Counter-Revolution (1) 

• Edmund Burke. Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, (selections) 

• Jeremy Bentham. “Anarchical Fal¬ 
lacies.” (CC Web) 

Mary Wollstonecraft. Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (selections) and 

John Stuart Mill. The Subjection 
of Women. (1) 

Alexis de Tocqueville. Democracy in 
America, (selections) (1) 

John Stuart Mill. On Liberty or Utili¬ 
tarianism. (1) 

Karl Marx. The Marx-Engels Reader. 
(selections) (1) 

Charles Darwin. On the Origin of 

Species, (selections) (1) 

Friedrich Nietzsche. The Genealogy of 
Morals. (1) 

W. E. B. Du Bois. The Souls of Black 

Folk and “The Souls of White 

Folk.” (1) (CC Web) 

Sigmund Freud. Civilization and its 
Discontents. (1) 

Virginia Woolf. Three Guineas. (1) 
Modern Issues (any two from the fol¬ 
lowing) 

• Hannah Arendt. The Human 
Condition. 

• Frantz Fanon. The Wretched of the 
Earth. 

• Michel Foucault. Discipline and 
Punish: The Birth of the Prison. 

• Catharine A. MacKinnon. Towards 
a Feminist Theory of the State. 

• John Rawls. A Theory of Justice. 
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Joseph M. Miller Sr., retired 
physician, Glen Arm, Md., on 
August 9,2003. Miller was bom 
and raised in Yonkers, N.Y. After 
graduating from P&S in 1935, he 
completed his internship at St. 
John's Riverside Hospital in New 
York. Miller was a surgical resi¬ 
dent at the Mayo Clinic from 
1936-40. During World War II, he 
headed an Army field hospital 
unit in Okinawa and later Korea, 
and at the time of his discharge in 
1946 had attained the rank of 
major. For 25 years. Miller was 
chief of surgery at Fort Howard — 
from 1946 until the surgical pro¬ 
gram ended in 1971 — and in 
1963, he started one of the first 
intensive care units in the area. In 
1971, he became director of med¬ 
ical education at the former Provi¬ 
dent Hospital, later Liberty Med¬ 
ical Center, where he established 
the physician's assistant training 
program. Miller was a teacher at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Med¬ 
icine and the Meharry Medical 
College in Nashville. He retired in 
1987. A prolific contributor to 
medical journals — he wrote 562 
articles — Miller contributed fre¬ 
quently to The Sun, writing widely 
on medical issues. He also was an 
avid collector of American stamps 
from the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s. 
Miller was married for 53 years to 
the former Mary Alice Case, who 
died in 1993. He was an elder of 
Sparrows Point Presbyterian 
Church and since 1969 had been a 
member of Havenwood Presbyter¬ 
ian Church in Timonium, Md. 
Miller is survived by his sons, 
Joseph M. Jr., K. Scott and John 
M.; daughter, Dorcas S.; and seven 
grandchildren. 

19 3 3 

Robert C. Shriver, retired banker, 
educator and philanthropic fund 
raiser, Mechanicsburg, Pa., on 
April 3,2003. Shriver was bom on 
September 20,1911, in New York 
City. He began at Lafayette before 
transferring to Columbia, where 
he was a member of Phi Kappa 
Psi. A WWII veteran, Shriver 
served as a finance officer with the 
Army in North Africa, Italy and 
southern France and received his 
"Ruptured Duck" as a second 
lieutenant. He earned the Ameri¬ 
can Campaign, WWII Victory and 
Good Conduct medals as well as 
the Europe-Africa-Middle East 
Campaign Medal with two bronze 
battle stars and the Certificate of 
Thanks from the Republic of 
France. Shriver retired in 1971 as 
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senior v.p. and treasurer of the 
United States Trust Co., New York 
City (now a subsidiary of The 
Charles Schwab Corp.). He also 
worked with the Tucson Indian 
Training School, the Institute of 
International Finance at NYU and 
the Bank of Manhattan. Shriver 
served for many years as a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors of 
Union Theological Seminary and 
as a member and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the First Pres¬ 
byterian Church. He was on the 
board of directors of the Presbyter¬ 
ian Progress Foundation and 
chaired the Parents Fundraising 
Committee of the Friends Semi¬ 
nary Building Fund. He also 
served as financial adviser to the 
board of directors of the Hampton 
Institute in Virginia. During his 
frequent travels there with its 
presidents, Shriver refused to 
accede to segregationist accommo¬ 
dations policies and practices. 
Subsequent to his retirement, 
Shriver moved to south central 
Pennsylvania, where he taught 
finance at Elizabethtown College, 
Lebanon Valley College and Penn 
State, Harrisburg. Shriver was a 
founding member of the board of 
governors/board of directors of 
tire Union Mills, Md. (Shriver 
Family) Homestead Foundation 
and was board member emeritus. 
He was a longtime member of the 
Maryland Historical Society as 
well as the Shriver family genealo¬ 
gist, self-publishing in 1976 an 
updated edition of the 1888 family 
history. Shriver was a member of 
the Mechanicsburg Presbyterian 
Church, the Foreign Policy Associ¬ 
ation of Harrisburg and the West 
Shore Men's Garden Club. He is 
survived by his wife of 66 years, 
Dallas Wing Laurier Shriver; and 
son, Stephen. 

19 4 2 

Thomas R. Monahan, retired edu¬ 
cator, Southington, Conn., on July 
2,2003. Bom on June 12,1918, in 
Bristol, Monahan lived there most 
of his life before moving to South¬ 
ington. An Army veteran of World- 
War II, Monahan received a mas¬ 
ter's degree from Teachers College 
in 1948 and his sixth-year certifi¬ 
cate from the University of Hart¬ 
ford. He was a biology teacher and 
director of athletics and physical 
education for the Bristol Board of 
Education prior to his retirement in 
1979. Monahan was a charter 
member and former president of 
the Connecticut High School 
Coaches Association and National 
High School Athletic Coaches 


Association. He was inducted into 
both associations' halls of fame as 
well as the Bristol Sports Hall of 
Fame. Among his many honors 
was the Connecticut Sports Writ¬ 
ers' Alliance Gold Key Award 
given to him in 1984. He was an 
active member for many years and 
past president of the Bristol Kiwa- 
nis Club and served as a parks 
commissioner in Bristol. Monahan 
is survived by his wife. Rose 
(Fegan) Monahan; five daughters 
and four sons-in-law, Maureen and 
J. Lawrence Mills, Christine and 
Kenneth Williamson, Sheila and 
Frank Moffett, Geraldine Mona¬ 
han, and Theresa and Richard 
Hammond; brother, Edward; eight 
grandchildren; a great-grandchild; 
and several nieces and nephews. 

He was predeceased by two broth¬ 
ers, Paul and John; and two sisters, 
Elizabeth Hart and Jane Barry. 

Sidney J. Silberman, retired attor¬ 
ney and philanthropist. White 
Plains, N.Y., on August 29,2003. 
Bom in Des Moines, Iowa, Silber¬ 
man served in the Navy during 
World War II aboard the battleship 
Nevada. He earned a degree from 
the Law School in 1947 and 
worked at Proskauer Rose Goetz & 
Mendelsohn from 1947-52. From 
1952 until his retirement in 1992, 
Silberman was a partner in Kaye 
Scholer LLP, previously known as 
Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, Hays & 
Handler. He was the firm's CEO 
from 1977-80. Silberman was 
chairman of the lawyers' division 
of the UJA-Federation of New 
York in 1979-80 and president of 
the Associated Y.M.-Y.W.H.A.S of 
Greater New York from 1970-73. 


_ 1 9 4 3 _ 

Alfred T. Fefcberg, retired execu¬ 
tive, Naples, Fla., on April 17, 

2003. Felsberg attended Bard Col¬ 
lege, then graduated from the Col¬ 
lege and attended the Law School. 
He served with the 3rd, 5th and 
7th Fleets in the South Pacific from 
1943-46 and reached the rank of 
lieutenant S.G. From 1947-84, he 
worked in every branch of what 
then was called the "Bell System." 
He started his career with New 
Jersey Bell in 1947 as a traffic man¬ 
ager and ended it heading and 
opening the AT&T exhibit at Walt 
Disney World's EPCOT center in 
Florida, retiring in 1984. Felsberg 
was a member of St. Mary's Epis¬ 
copal Church and held multiple 
subscription series of the Naples 
Philharmonic Center of the Arts. 
He was a former member of the 
Mendham Golf and Tennis Club, 


Mendham, N.J.; Rotary Club of 
Summit, N.J.; Columbia/Princeton 
Club; and Naples Men's Club. He 
was a past chairman of the Collier 
County historic and Archaeologi¬ 
cal Preservation Board. He also 
served as a small claims mediator 
of the 20th Judicial Circuit in Col¬ 
lier County and was a Radio 
Reading Service reader on 
WGCU-FM and WMKO-FM. Fels¬ 
berg had been a resident of Naples 
and Bonita Springs since 1983, 
coming from Mendham, N.J. He 
and his wife, Isobelle, who died 
on February 3,2003, were the first 
homeowners in Lely Barefoot 
Beach before moving to the Mar- 
bella in Naples. Felsberg is sur¬ 
vived by his brother and sister-in- 
law, Robert I. and Beverly 
Felsberg; sister-in-law, Patricia 
Stahl; nephew, Robert W. Felsberg; 
and niece, Nancy Baker. 

19 4 7 

Louis R. Marmora, retired educa¬ 
tor, Mamaroneck, N.Y., on August 
21,2002. Marmora was bom on 
March 28,1922, in Gioi Cilento, 

Italy. The youngest of nine, he emi¬ 
grated with his family at 6, settling 
in Jersey City, N.J. He moved to 
Mamaroneck in 1958. Marmora 
earned a master's from the Univer¬ 
sity and also attended Middlebury 
College and the Universidad de 
Madrid. He volunteered for the 
Armed Forces during World War 
II, serving four years, including 
two in the China-India-Burma the¬ 
ater. Marmora began his teaching 
career at Benjamin Franklin H.S. in 
Manhattan. He later taught at 
Columbia Grammar School; Jersey 
City Junior College; SUNY Pur¬ 
chase; and Marymount College in 
Tarrytown, N.Y. As a faculty mem¬ 
ber of Mamaroneck H.S. for 36 
years, he taught Spanish, Italian, 
French and Latin. Marmora was a 
popular teacher in the adult educa¬ 
tion program of the Mamaroneck 
School System for many years, 
including after his official retire¬ 
ment in 1992. He was active in the 
Mamaroneck Teacher's Association 
throughout his tenure. Marmora is 
survived by his wife, Victoria; sons, 
Paul and Stephen; daughters, 
Veronica and Christina; four grand¬ 
children; brothers, Joseph and 
Frank; and sister, Mary Capetola. 
Another son, Mark, died in 1995. 


_ 1 9 4 8 _ 

Vincent J. Freda, physician, 
Alpine N.J., on May 7, 2003. 
Freda was born in New Haven 
and earned his medical degree 
from NYU's School of Medicine. 
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He spent his entire career at what 
is now Columbia-Presbyterian. 
Freda was a member of the 
Columbia community for more 
than five decades, first as a stu¬ 
dent and then as a respected 
member of the teaching faculty 
from the 1960s to the 1990s. He 
was named clinical professor 
emeritus of obstetrics and gyne¬ 
cology and honored with a fel¬ 
lowship in his name for perinata- 
logy research in 2000. A former 
Air Force flight surgeon who 
turned to obstetrics, Freda was 
one of the first doctors in the 
country to perform amniocente¬ 
sis and was at the forefront of 
fetal surgery. He also helped to 
develop a vaccine to prevent a 
disease that killed thousands of 
babies each year. The vaccine, 
now known as Rhogam, allows 
women who have Rh-negative 
blood to deliver healthy babies. 

In 1963, in a Columbia laborato¬ 
ry, Freda and Dr. John G. Gor¬ 
man discovered that if an Rh- 
negative woman was given an 
injection of the substance that 
causes Rh disease, her body 
would not attack the fetus's 
blood cells. The findings were 
especially important to women 
who had already given birth 
because Rh problems are often 
minimal with the first baby but 
worsen with subsequent ones as 
the mother develops higher lev¬ 
els of the dangerous antibodies 
earlier in pregnancy. Freda 
shared the 1980 Lasker Award for 
medical research with Gorman 
and three others who had roles in 
identifying and treating the Rh 
factor. Pregnant mothers now 
routinely get an Rh blood test as 
part of their prenatal care. Freda 
established a pioneering clinic for 
Rh-negative mothers in the Unit¬ 
ed States and became a leader in 
fetal medicine. His first operation 
on a fetus, at 27 weeks, involved 
a blood transfusion needed 
because of Rh incompatibility. A 
research fellowship and a sympo¬ 
sium have been created in his 
honor at P&S. Freda is survived 
by his wife, Carol Ury; daughter, 
Pamela; sons, Andrew and 
Bradley; and three grandchil¬ 
dren. Donations may be sent to 
the Vincent Freda Fellowship 
Fund in Perinatalogy at the 
Sloane Hospital for Women, c/o 
Chairman, Department of 
Ob/Gyn, 622 W. 168th St., 16th 
FI., New York, NY 10032. 


_ 1 9 4 9 _ 

Edwin S. Wiley, Winter Park, 

Fla., on June 24, 2003. Wiley was 
bom on November 5,1924, in 
Paterson, N.J. An Army Air Corps 
World War II veteran, he received 
the distinguished Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal with Oak 


Arthur C. Helton 71: 
Refugee Rights Attorney, Activist 


A rthur C. Helton 

'71, an attorney 
and human 
rights activist 
who devoted 
his professional 
life to assisting and protecting 
refugees seeking asylum in 
America and abroad, was 
killed in the August 19 bomb¬ 
ing of the United Nations head¬ 
quarters in Baghdad. A New 
York City resident, he was 54. 

Helton was the director of 
peace and conflict studies and a 
highly esteemed senior fellow 
for refugee studies and preven¬ 
tive action at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, a Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.-based think tank. An 
adjunct professor of immigra¬ 
tion law at the Law School since 
2001, Helton also served as an 
adjunct professor at NYU's Law 
School from 1986-99, teaching 
courses on migration and forced 
displacement. From 1997-2000, 
he was a visiting professor at 
Central European University, 
Budapest, as part of the interna¬ 
tional relations and European 
studies program. 

Arthur Cleveland Helton was 
bom in St. Louis on January 24, 
1949. He graduated from NYU 
Law School in 1976 and began 
working with refugees in 1982 
when he joined the Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights in 
New York to lead its Refugee 
Rights Program, devoted to 
helping win asylum in the Unit¬ 
ed States for those fleeing politi¬ 
cal and religious persecution. He 
was there until 1994, when he 
founded, and directed until 
1999, the Forced Migration Pro¬ 
jects at the Open Society Insti¬ 
tute. He became a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations 
in 1999. 

Helton's commitment to 
helping refugees win asylum in 
the United States earned him 
immediate successes in the 
field, the first being the creation 
of an innovative and now 



Arthur C. Helton '71 


much-replicated program under 
which lawyers at the most pres¬ 
tigious firms in the United 
States, working pro bono, are 
connected with refugees seeking 
asylum. Helton used his new 
program to convince a federal 
judge that he could provide vol¬ 
unteer lawyers for each of the 
2,000 Haitian fugitives held in 
detention in Florida in order to 
secure their release. This pro¬ 
gram now represents more than 
1,000 asylum seekers each year 
and wins more than 90 percent 
of its cases. 

Helton was one of the first 
activists to include refugee rights 
and protection as a major focus 
of human rights. Starting in the 
early '80s, he put himself at the 
center of virtually every legisla¬ 
tive and regulatory battle involv¬ 
ing refugees. Throughout his life, 
he was constantly involved in 
Washington, D.C., and Geneva, 
shaping policy regarding 
refugees. He often testified as an 
international expert in U.S. 
courts. Congress and the United 
Nations on migrants' rights and 
the protection of refugees. Helton 
toured disaster areas to study 
and help refugees and other dis¬ 
placed people and led delega¬ 
tions to study the plight of dis¬ 
placed people in Central America 
and other refugee issues in 


Southeast Asia, Africa, Russia 
and the Middle East. In August, 
he was in Baghdad to assess 
humanitarian conditions in Iraq 
for a series of articles he was 
planning to write for open- 
Democracy, an online news 
agency, according to CFR. At the 
time of his death, Helton was 
seeking support and funding for 
an independent policy center to 
enhance the effectiveness of 
international humanitarian 
action. 

Helton wrote more than 80 
scholarly articles and contributed 
to several books on refugees and 
the displaced. His book. The Price 
of Indifference: Refugees and 
Humanitarian Action in the New 
Century (Oxford University 
Press) was published last year, 
winning praise for its analysis, 
solutions and responses to the 
refugee policy in the 1990s. 

In 2001, Helton was awarded 
the Immigration and Refugee 
Policy Award from the Center of 
Migration Studies. He also 
received the 2002 Award for Dis¬ 
tinction in International Law 
and Affairs of the New York 
State Bar Association; the 1991 
Ninoy Aquino Refugee Recogni¬ 
tion Award, conferred by the 
president of the Philippines; and 
the 1987 Public Interest Award 
conferred by NYU's Law Alum¬ 
ni Association. 

"Arthur was legendarily hard¬ 
working and tenacious," said 
Michael Posner, LCHR executive 
director. "He was not afraid to 
have an audacious idea, and he 
was not afraid to carry it out, 
which he did successfully. ... I 
can remember many times when 
people, everyone it seemed, 
would tell Arthur he couldn't do 
something, and then, with his 
singular grit and determination, 
he would make it happen." 

Helton is survived by his 
wife of 21 years, Jacqueline D. 
Gilbert; mother, Marjorie; and 
sister, Pamela H. Krause. 

L.P., M.V. 


Clusters. Wiley served as presi¬ 
dent of International Veiling 
Corp. in Clifton, N.J., and as 
scoutmaster with Boy Scout 
Troop #160 in Wyckoff, N.J. He 
served on the Wyckoff Planning 
Board for eight years and was a 
member of Grace United 
Methodist Church in Wyckoff 
and First United Methodist 
Church in Winter Park, Fla. Wiley 


is survived by his wife, Nancy 
Orup; sons, Edwin and his wife, 
Sally, and David and his wife, 
Debbie; six grandchildren and 
sister, Ruth Wiley Post. 

19 5 0 

Edward A. Bantel, retired educa¬ 
tor, Northport, Mich., on June 22, 
2003. Bantel was bom on June 30, 
1927 in Queens. He was a World 


War II Army veteran. Bantel 
taught philosophy and psycholo¬ 
gy and became a full professor at 
33. He was involved in Head 
Start in the 1960s and founded 
the DEPTH program in North- 
port. Bantel served on the Presi¬ 
dent's Task Force for Education 
under President Nixon and 
taught at Columbia, Wayne State 
University and eventually Oak- 
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land University, retiring from 
that position as professor emeri¬ 
tus. A licensed psychologist, Ban- 
tel was proud that he was named 
a Kentucky Colonel. Survivors 
include his wife, Claudia Ann 
Steward, whom he married in 
1983; his children and grandchil¬ 
dren, Emily Bantel and Andrew 
Bantel; Edward A. Bantel and his 
son; Karen (Steve Geiringer) Ban¬ 
tel and their three children; Ellen 
(Thane) Ostroth and their three 
children; John (Allison) Bantel 
and their two children; and 
brother, Anton. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be directed to the 
Columbia College Fund. 

19 5 1 

William C. Kuhns, Montecito, 
Calif., on July 16,2003. Bom in 
New York on November 18,1928, 
Kuhns excelled at I.awrence- 
ville (N.J.) prior to graduating 
from the College, where he was a 
member of St. A's. He earned a 
master's from SIPA in 1953. 

Kuhns' business career began as 
first v.p. of Chase Manhattan Bank 
in San Juan. He then worked in 
commercial finance at Foothill 
Capital in Los Angeles and later 
formed his own company, WCK 
Capital. Kuhns' final position was 
chairman of the board of Preferred 
Business Credit in Pasadena, 
which he established in 1999 with 
two partners. Kuhns was an avid 
gardener, photographer and tennis 
participant at the Santa Barbara 
Polo & Racquet Club, as well as 
an enthusiastic devotee of music, 
literature, history, world travel, 
crossword puzzles and his adored 
Corgi, Foxy. His astute comments 
on life and the world situation 
were published in the Op/Ed sec¬ 
tion of the Santa Barbara News- 
Press, Montecito Journal and Santa 
Barbara Independent. He is survived 
by his wife, Doris Murray Kuhns; 
sister, Mary Fancher; son by an 
earlier marriage, William; five chil¬ 
dren from his marriage to Alice 
Fenton Kuhns: Rodney, Anthony, 
Matthew, Victoria Kuhns Vickers 
and Diana Kuhns Knox; eight 
grandchildren; and three stepchil¬ 
dren, Natalia Murray Casemore, 


Julia Murray Portugal and 
William Murray Jr. Memorial con¬ 
tributions may be made to Hos¬ 
pice Care of Santa Barbara, 222 
East Canon Perdido, Santa Bar¬ 
bara, CA 93101. 


_ 1 9 5 2 _ 

Richard A. Gardner, psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst, Tenafly, N.J., 
on May 25, 2003. Gardner was 
bom in the Bronx on April 28, 

1931. A graduate of SUNY's 
Downstate Medical Center, he 
served in the Army Medical 
Corps as the director of child psy¬ 
chiatry at an Army hospital in 
Germany. Gardner developed a 
theory about parental alienation 
syndrome, which he said could 
lead children in high-conflict cus¬ 
tody cases to falsely accuse a par¬ 
ent of abuse. Gardner, who testi¬ 
fied in more than 400 child 
custody cases, maintained that 
children who suffered from 
parental alienation syndrome had 
been indoctrinated by a vindic¬ 
tive parent and obsessively deni¬ 
grated the other parent without 
cause. In severe cases, he recom¬ 
mended that courts remove chil¬ 
dren from the homes of the alien¬ 
ating parents and place them in 
the custody of the parents 
accused of abuse. His theory pro¬ 
voked vehement opposition from 
some mental health professionals, 
child abuse experts and lawyers. 
Gardner, a professor of child psy¬ 
chiatry at P&S from 1963 until his 
death, wrote extensively about 
divorce. His The Boys and Girls 
Book About Divorce (Bantam Books 
for Young Readers; reissue, 1985), 
published in 1970 when divorce 
was becoming much more com¬ 
mon in America and now in its 
28th printing, offers children 
advice on coping with its stresses 
and tips on handling their par¬ 
ents. In 1973, Gardner created one 
of the first therapeutic board 
games, "The Talking, Feeling and 
Doing Game," for use in child 
psychotherapy. In the 1980s, he 
became increasingly interested in 
cases of false accusation of sexual 
abuse, which he considered a 
product of a deepening national 


hysteria. He wrote The Parental 
Alienation Syndrome and the Differ¬ 
entiation Between Fabricated and 
Genuine Child Sex Abuse in 1987 
and Sex-Abuse Hysteria: Salem 
Witch Trials Revisited in 1991, each 
self-published. Gardner's mar¬ 
riage to Lee Gardner ended in 
divorce. He is survived by his 
son, Andrew; daughters, Nancy 
Gardner Rubin and Julie Gardner 
Mandelcom; mother, Amelia; 
eight grandchildren; and partner, 
Natalie Weiss. 


_1 9 5 8_ 

Roger Sacks, dentist. Forest Hills, 
N.Y., on January 14, 2003. Sacks 
graduated from Stuyvesant High 
School in 1954 and earned a 
degree from SDOS in 1962. A 
published cartoonist. Sacks was 
remembered in a New York Times 
death notice as "a man of honor, 
great courage and dignity." He is 
survived by his wife, Arlene; son, 
Philip; and nephew, Ethan 
(Masako) Sacks. He was prede¬ 
ceased by his brother, Elliott; and 
their parents, Philip and Naomi. 

19 5 9 

Stanley Aber, real estate develop¬ 
er, New York City, on January 26, 
2003. Aber earned a degree from 
the Business School in 1960 and 
had his own real estate develop¬ 
ment firm in New York. While at 
the College, he was a four-year 
member of the track team. 


_ 1 9 6 2 _ 

John J. Alexander, professor, 
Cincinnati, on November 15, 

2002. Alexander was born on 
April 13,1940, in Indianapolis. At 
the College, he was active in 
Sigma Nu, Blue Key Society and 
the Debate Team. He graduated 
summa cum laude with a degree in 
chemistry. Alexander began his 
graduate studies at GSAS in Fall 
1962, obtaining M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in 1963 and 1967, respec¬ 
tively. In 1969, after two years of 
postdoctoral study at Ohio State, 
Alexander accepted a faculty 
position at the University of 
Cincinnati. During his 33-year 
tenure there, he taught chemistry 
to some 25,000 undergraduates, 
supervised the thesis work of 
more than a dozen graduate stu¬ 
dents and served as chair of the 
freshman and inorganic chem¬ 
istry divisions. In addition to 
writing more than 40 technical 
papers in his chosen field, 
organometallic chemistry, Alexan¬ 
der co-authored an international¬ 
ly known textbook. Concepts and 
Models of Inorganic Chemistry. The 
work passed through several edi¬ 
tions and was translated into 
Spanish and Japanese. The recipi¬ 
ent of several teaching and merit 
awards, Alexander served as 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1937 Anton H. Doblmaier, Summit, N.J., on March 16, 2003. He 
is survived by his wife, Vivian; daughter, Jane; sons, Anton 
and Thomas; and four grandchildren. 

1961 Stephen A. Shaivitz, physician. Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., 
on April 22, 2003. 

1972 Mark D. Stem, physician, Brinklow, Md., on September 5,2003. 


chair of the Cincinnati Section of 
the American Chemical Society in 
the early '80s. He remained active 
until shortly before his death. 
Alexander is survived by his 
mother and a younger sister. 
Friends may contribute to The 
John J. Alexander Undergraduate 
Summer Research Fellowship at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

19 6 7 

Paul Bernbach, philanthropist 
and real estate investor, Brook¬ 
lyn, N.Y., on June 14, 2003. A life¬ 
long resident of Brooklyn, he 
graduated from Brooklyn Friends 
School, earned a law degree from 
Penn and practiced with the 
Manhattan-based firm of Simp¬ 
son Thacher & Bartlett in the 
1970s. Bernbach was assistant to 
the office of the president of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons from 
1979-81. His father, William 
Bernbach, who died in 1982, was 
one of the founders of the adver¬ 
tising agency Doyle Dane Bern¬ 
bach. Late in 1982, Bernbach was 
elected a director of what was 
then called Doyle Dane Bernbach 
International. He resigned from 
its board in 1984. Bernbach was a 
private real estate investor for the 
rest of his life and was a partner 
in Bernbach & Plotkin, a private 
investment company specializing 
in real estate. A supporter of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, Bern¬ 
bach was on its board of trustees 
from 1985 until his death. He also 
was on the boards of St. Ann's 
School and of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, both in Brooklyn. Bern¬ 
bach is survived by his wife, 
Therese; daughters, Elizabeth 
and Sarah; son, Matthew; and 
brother, John. 


_ 1 9 7 5 _ 

Henry N. Winters, business exec¬ 
utive, Franklin, Mich., on August 
8,2003. Winters attended St. 
Bernard's School and Phillips 
Exeter Academy, was a magna cum 
laude graduate of the College and 
Phi Beta Kappa, and held a phi¬ 
losophy degree from New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Winters earned his 
J.D. at Harvard, followed by an 
L.L.M. from NYU. In New York, 
he was associated with Cahill, 
Gordon & Reindel, Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft, and Shear¬ 
man & Sterling. In 1996, he joined 
the office of tax counsel at Ford 
Motor Co. in Dearborn, Mich., 
serving most recently as a direc¬ 
tor. He is survived by his wife, Liz 
Foster; daughter, Katie; son, 
Daniel; brother, George; sister, 
Charlotte; and father, Robert. 
Contributions may be made to 
City Harvest. 

L.P. 
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Dan Neuberger made a large 
impression on the Rochester, N.Y., 
art community when he spear¬ 
headed the organization of an art 
show in that city. A bit of history: 
For many years, the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery has held a 
prestigious, juried art show; Dan's 
work (photography) has been 
accepted to it four times. Dan felt, 
though, that the show was too 
limited to represent adequately all 
that is going on in the regional art 
world, so he organized another 
show that would feature the 
works of more artists. 

Dan assembled a committee 
and a corps of volunteers and 
attracted 106 artists for the two- 
day show in August. The event 
was front-page news in the 
Rochester daily newspaper, and 
interviews aired on TV, PBS radio 
and AP radio. "It was a resound¬ 
ing success, and we made quite a 
splash," Dan said. "I also achieved 
one of my big goals, which was to 
show the public that just because 
an artwork was not accepted by a 
jury does not mean that it is not 
excellent." There was even a bene¬ 
fit to the Memorial Art Gallery 
because attendance at its exhibit 
was markedly enhanced as a 
result of the publicity about the 
show arranged by Dan's group. 

Desmond Nunan continues 
with his monumental rowing effort 
which, it must be noted, is occur¬ 
ring on dry land at a fitness center 
in Ocean City, N.J. In August, he 
reached the one million meter 
mark. He rows a minimum of 6,000 
meters a day every weekday and 
says that when Friday comes 
around, he gets that "TGIF" feel¬ 
ing. Is Des now resting on his oars? 
No, he has started on the second 
million. ETA: sometime in 2004. 

Bemie Prudhomme and his 
wife, Jackie, enjoyed a Rhine River 
cruise from Amsterdam to Basel 


interesting point regarding the 
race: It's probable that the Colum¬ 
bia lightweights lost to a heavy¬ 
weight crew because Dartmouth 
had not yet introduced lightweight 
rowing. Another memorable 
aspect of the race was that the 
Connecticut River on that day was 
the choppiest it had been in years. 
Art would like to hear from any 
crew member, from our class or 
other classes, who rowed in that 
shell. His believes that his position 
was at the number three oar. Con¬ 
tact Art at alt30@columbia.edu or 
2 Putnam Park, Greenwich, CT 
06830-5747. 


George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 
desiah@aol.com 

[Editor's note: This column was writ¬ 
ten by Ralph Lowenstein.j 

While George Koplinka vaca¬ 
tioned in Vermont, I took a swing 
to discover how many apples have 
fallen close to the tree. I asked the 
guys I could reach about their chil¬ 
dren's achievements. This gives 
me the chance to start with my 
own. My daughter, Joan Lowen- 
stein, is a member of the city coun¬ 
cil in Ann Arbor, Mich., and my 
son, Henry '80, is president of sev¬ 
eral companies dealing with cus¬ 
toms and imports in Miami. 

Lawrence Malkin, who retired 
as U.S. correspondent for the Inter¬ 
national Herald Tribune, reported 
these progeny achievements: His 
daughter, Victoria, is chief of Latin 
American studies at the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropologi¬ 
cal Research in New York City; 
daughter Elisabeth is a part-time 
business correspondent for The New 
York Times ; and son-in-law Eduardo 
Garcia last year founded an inde- 



Joe Mehan '50 contributed to a four-volume 
Encyclopedia of international Media and Com¬ 
munications with an article on the "Role of the 
United Nations" in this area. 


this summer with the Columbia 
Alumni Travel Study Program 
(www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
uar/atsp.html). Following the 
cruise, they visited for two days 
with Marshall Mascott '48, and his 
wife, Kathy, at the Mascotts' home 
in Montreux, Switzerland. 

Arthur Thomas recalls rowing 
with the lightweight varsity crew 
in a race against Dartmouth on the 
Connecticut River at Hanover, 
N.H., on November 6,1948. Dart¬ 
mouth won, but Art raises an 


pendent financial newspaper in 
Mexico. Jay Lefer's son, David '95J, 
is working on a book that will be 
the basis of a future PBS program. 

Herman Bieber's daughter, 
Diane, is a manager at Prudential 
Securities; daughter Nancy is in 
charge of a customer service oper¬ 
ation at Prudential Insurance Co.; 
and daughter Judy is a tenured 
professor at the Latin American 
Institute at the University of New 
Mexico. 

Eclecticism is the mark of Leo 


(Maest) Maestripieri's children. 
His daughter, Ann, who has a 
Ph.D. from Princeton, is a consult¬ 
ant in environmental geochem¬ 
istry; son Chris is president of 
Clay Target Sports and a leading 
dealer in Krieghoff and Kolar 
hunting, trap and skeet firearms 
in Princeton; and son Brian, who 
also lives near Princeton, is wide¬ 
ly known as the "master of 
stone"; his skills as a stonemason 
are much in demand by business¬ 
es and homeowners. 

Les Becker's daughter, Ann, is 
events manager for "Jazz at Lin¬ 
coln Center." George Zimbel, 
who has lived in Montreal since 
1980, hit the jackpot with execu¬ 
tives (four) and grandchildren 
(nine). His son, Matthew, is presi¬ 
dent and executive producer of 
Copie Zero, TV & Media, Montre¬ 
al; son Andrew is president of 
Amazing Food Service, Toronto; 
son Ike is president of Zimbel 
Audio Productions, Toronto; and 
daughter Jodi is controller of 
Class Production Rentals, Toronto. 
George is preparing for a solo 
photography exhibition at the 
Canadian Embassy in Tokyo in 
February 2005. 

Richard Wiener's two children 
live in New York City. Son 
Michael is an actor/monologist/ 
filmmaker. Daughter Evelyn 
played the female lead off-Broad- 
way in The Hanging of Leo Frank. 
She and her husband recently 
opened the popular cafe DOMA 
at 7th Avenue and Perry Street. 

Alan Wagner's son, David, 
teaches constitutional law at 
Regent University Law School in 
Virginia; daughter Susan is presi¬ 
dent of Boardwalk Entertainment 
in New York City, which produces 
programs for HBO, among others; 
and daughter Elizabeth is a direc¬ 
tor of Boardwalk Entertainment 
and writes for Law & Order. Alan 
will be back as an intermission 
guest for five broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera. You can 
catch him on radio as essayist, 
quiz panelist or discussion mod¬ 
erator on the following Saturdays: 
December 13, January 3 and 17, 
March 13 and April 17. 

Roger Guarino retired to 
Naples, Fla., in 1989 — a "true 
paradise." And I'm sorry to report 
the death of William Kuhns in 
Montecito, Calif., on July 16. He 
had been chairman of the board 
of Preferred Business Credit, 
which he founded in 1999 in 
Pasadena. [Editor's note: Please see 
obituary on page 46.] 

George Koplinka, Nis Petersen 
and I are unable to reach most of 
you because many of the e-mail 
addresses on file with the Alumni 
Office are out-of-date. If those of 
you with e-mail addresses will take 
a minute to send George yours (his 


e-mail address is at the top of this 
column), we can bring the Class of 
'51 into the 21st century. We'll keep 
your addresses for Class of '51 
messages only — promise. No 
spam, no worms, no cookies. If you 
would like to change your e-mail 
address or any other contact infor¬ 
mation with tire Alumni Office, go 
to www.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumni/address.php. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

As of this writing, the summer of 
'03 has given way to the faU 
semester and the doldrums of 
"those lazy, hazy, crazy days of 
summer" seem to have hit the 
Class of '52 particularly hard. 

Only several noteworthy items 
have been gleaned from the entire 
group, and even my nosy pokings 
for news corralled little else of 
interest. C'mon, guys, the big 
blackout of '03 hasn't slowed you 
down that much! Start checking in 
with those items. I'm getting 
bored. But not that bored! 

I inaugurated one of my (sec¬ 
ond? third?) careers during the 
summer (having hung up the old 
drill at the start of '03) with the 
completion of my first short story. 
With the help of my participation 
in an advanced creative writing 
course at Hunter College, I am 
shooting for the best-seller list. I 
even left my day job! 

My wife, Rosalie, and I spent 
three weeks checking out "Inger¬ 
man Family West," which 
includes three of our grandchil¬ 
dren and more than a dozen chil¬ 
dren, siblings, in-laws and so 
forth. We hit Sacramento, Lake 
Tahoe, Del Mar, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. I'm tempted to rim for 
governor. If Ahh-nold can do it, 
why not Ahh-thur? We followed 
this with two weeks in Argentina 
and Chile. Trip was great, but we 
still can't tango. Tired of hearing 
about us? Send us some items and 
crowd us out of the column. 

Those who are still trying to do 
that: Shari and George Lipkin 
welcomed fraternity brother Stan¬ 
ley Schachter '51 and his family to 
their summer home on Martha's 
Vineyard. This, I am told, is fast 
becoming an annual tradition. 

Alfred Rubin reports that after 
retiring from his stellar career at 
Tufts' Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy in September 2002, 
where he is emeritus distin¬ 
guished professor of international 
law, the proceedings of the gala 
celebration of his retirement are 
being prepared for publication as 
a book. Alfred told me of the 
memories of his activities on the 
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Columbia fencing team, where he 
earned a drawer full of medals. 

He and his wife, Suzanne, are the 
beaming grandparents of two 
grandchildren, bicoastal. 

Jack Miller, having retired from 
AT&T in 1987 after 32 years, and 
also retired from the Naval Reserve, 
finally achieved full retirement in 
1999. Jack and his e-mail buddy, 
Betty Jean, were married on Sep¬ 
tember 20 and will settle down as 
newlyweds in Georgetown, Texas. 

Dr. Fred Becker has been hon¬ 
ored by the University of Texas 
M.D. Anderson Cancer Center 
with a permanent exhibit to cele¬ 
brate his career in advancing can¬ 
cer research. Fred served M.D. 
Anderson in a number of presti¬ 
gious capacities since 1976 and was 
honored with the creation of the 
Fred F. Becker Distinguished Uni¬ 
versity Chair in Cancer Research. 

A Columbia TEP reunion 
luncheon in New York City, organ¬ 
ized to coincide with the 50th 
anniversary of the Class of '53, 
brought together Gene Baraff, 

Bob Walzer '53, Mickey Winick 
'51, me and other celebrants. 

Gene, retired from a distinguished 
career as a physicist at Bell Labo¬ 
ratories, has been teaching physics 
in New Jersey in the hopes of 
turning out another Oppenheimer. 

That same TEP Columbia group 
has planned a mega-reunion for 
the Florida snowbirds in Boca 
Raton in March. Among the 14 
'52ers already signed on are 
Madeline and Stan Rubenfeld, 
Shari and George Lipkin, Lois 
and Art Leb, Janet and Sholom 
Shafner, Joan and Lloyd Singer, 
Eunice and Bob Stuart, and of 
course, yours truly. Others hopeful 
of making an appearance include 
Stu Spizer, Dick Zeiger, Gene 
Baraff, Jack Goldstein, Gerson 
Pakula, George Gordon and Roy 
Brown. It should be quite a bash. 

That's about it for now. I have 
to get down to the Post Office to 
pick up all your cards and letters. 
Keep 'em coming. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06432 


lewrobins@aol.com 


[Editor's note: Our Friday luncheon 
speaker at reunion, former dean Peter 
Pouncey, was misidentified in the Sep¬ 
tember issue. CCT regrets the error.] 


Below, you'll find excerpts from a 
poem that Julian Waller wrote in 
June for our 50th reunion. Because 
Julian's wonderful poem seemed 
too lengthy for CCT, I've take the 
liberty of excerpting. 

" — our college alma mater — 
over three days that song 
was never sung 


those words not once spoken 
what if tomorrow bring sorrow 
or anything other than joy ... 
tomorrow's the future still 
this is today 
yet for three days 
of our 50th reunion 
we have stood 120 strong 
feet planted firmly 
in that once-inconceivable 
tomorrow" 

"Columbia's colors are blue 
and white 

but those first moments together 
all we see is gray 
and bald and shorter and fatter — 
often much fatter — 
and instantly we are transformed 
into an anxiety of forensic 
anthropologists 
reconstructing toward 
recognition 
and faces the voices 
that once we knew so well 
and finally we reach a connection 
with five decades earlier 
and we are ready to begin" 

"tented tonight beneath a 
pounding rain 

joking as water washes under 
the walls 

leaving us standing or sitting in 
and on the water 
we are nonetheless buoyant in 
our shared memories 
if we had sung that song — 
if we had lifted our now-mature 
voices together — 
like Odysseus' dog 
I could at that moment have died 
overwhelmed 
by the enormity of my joy" 

Thanks, Julian, for sharing your 
feelings and capturing the unusu¬ 
al spirit of our 50th reunion. 
Thanks also to A1 Jackman (Ajax), 
who forwarded Julian's poem. 

George Fadok sent the sad 
news that Ernie Gregorowicz 
passed away from cardiac 
myopathy on July 18, 2002, after 
four years of being confined to a 
wheelchair. [Editor's note: Please 
see March, page 28.] 

Arnold Cooperman: Arnold 
and his wife, Caroline, are cele¬ 
brating their 50th anniversary. 
They are the proud grandparents 
of seven grandchildren. Arnold 
notes that he and Caroline dated 
the entire four years while he 
attended Columbia. 

John Condemi: John wrote to 
say how much he enjoyed the 50th 
reunion and enclosed a note about 
events in his life that didn't make it 
into the reunion book. In 1976, and 
every year thereafter, John has been 
elected by his peers as one of the 
best doctors in America. He 
received the Joseph Zaia award 
from the Arthritis Foundation and 
the Outstanding Italian Citizens 
Award from the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for starting lay support 


groups in autoimmune diseases. In 
1999, he received the Special 
Recognition Award by the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Allergy and 
Immunology, which is given to a 
doctor who has an outstanding 
record in the fields of allergy and 
immunology. John has an awesome 
list of outstanding awards and 
leadership positions in medicine. 

In addition, he is the author of 
more than 90 papers, 60 abstracts 
and 23 chapters. His current inter¬ 
ests are in asthma, urticaria and 
understanding immunological 
abnormalities in autoimmune dis¬ 
eases. He has five sons, remains 
active in his church and delivers 
children's sermons. Wow! Keep up 
the magnificent work! 

David Richman: Dave retired 
in 1992 after a satisfying career 
with the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and its successor, the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy. Five years later, 
he retired from BDM Federal and 
became involved in a variety of 
activities in Montgomery County, 
Md. Dave highly recommends 
volunteering. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6, 2004 

Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

Alan Wikman, a professional 
speaker and presentation skills con¬ 
sultant who fives in Kingston, N.Y., 
is keeping his community on its 
cultural toes through his columns 
in the Kingston newspaper. 

Dick Bernstein's fourth book. 

Dr. Bernstein's Diabetes Solution: The 
Complete Guide to Achieving Normal 
Blood Sugars, Revised & Updated 
(Little, Brown & Co., 2003) has just 
had its second edition printed. As 
far as I am concerned, compared to 
Dick, Dr. Atkins is a "Johnny come 
lately." Dick and his wife, Anne '58 
Barnard, practice medicine full¬ 
time in Mamaroneck, N.Y. Dick is 
taking an active role in planning 
for our dinners in conjunction with 
our reunion. 

Herb Frommer celebrated his 
70th birthday with family and 
friends, and on that occasion, they 
donated a racing shell to the NYU 
College of Dentistry, where Herb 
has been a professor for many 
years. They were continuing a tra¬ 
dition that began 50 years ago 
when Herb rowed on the light¬ 
weight crew at Columbia. 

By now, I hope that all of our 
classmates have received a letter 
from Bemd Brecher concerning 
our 50th. While events in part are 
still a "work in process," please 
set aside the weekend of June 3-6, 
2004. There will be class dinners, 
class cocktail parties and recep¬ 
tions, campus tours, and meetings 



with key Columbia deans, profes¬ 
sors and perhaps with President 
Lee C. Bollinger. We will march in 
the Commencement Parade in a 
place of honor and we will have 
our traditional brunch at the Field 
House at Baker Field. 

We will hear further about 
rooms either in the dorms or at 
hotels. A 50th anniversary year¬ 
book will be compiled and pub¬ 
lished, and we would like to have 
a discussion session with members 
of the class to compare worlds. 
These and other activities and 
events are being planned, and they 
all will take place with warmth 
and good fellowship as the pri¬ 
mary target. Please plan to join us. 
It won't be the same without you. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jtmo.com 


Manhattanville! That's the name 
of the New York City area where 
Columbia is looking to expand 
during the next several years. As 
space is difficult to come by, 
Columbia not only is using areas 
around the Church of St. John the 
Divine but also plans to renovate 
or remove industrial buildings 
bounded by Broadway, 12th 
Avenue and 125th and 133rd 
Streets. These down-trodden com¬ 
plexes would be replaced by a 
tree-lined campus of school build¬ 
ings, performing arts centers and 
dorms. As a side note, the blocks 
in the 140s around Broadway fea¬ 
ture modem renovated apart¬ 
ments that have been rented as 
quickly as they have become 
available. These are interesting 
times around our alma mater. 

Speaking of the neighborhood, 
many visitors to the campus and 
its environs have observed that 
there is no shortage of good places 
to eat, especially for those who 
enjoy Italian cuisine. In addition to 
V&T (still going strong after all 
these years). Cafe Pertutti and Cafe 
Taci, there are new arrivals — Max 
Soha, Villa Tosca and Sophia's. Of 
coruse, one could always visit the 
West End. (No, Prexy's — "the 
hamburger with a college educa¬ 
tion" — is no longer serving.) 

For the first time, the convoca¬ 
tion for incoming first-years and 
their parents was held on South 
Field before more than 4,000 stu¬ 
dents, parents, friends, faculty, 
administrators and alumni. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Please see page 4.] Upper- 
class students carried flags repre¬ 
senting each of the 89 states and 
countries the incoming students 
were from and led the procession, 
followed by the faculty and senior 
administrators in academic robes. 
The keynote speakers who wel- 
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diminish the enthusiasm of the 
group or the charm of Maine's 
townships and the striking beauty 
of its landscape. 

Lunch was preceded by a wind¬ 
shield tour of downtown Portland 
and a stop at the Public Market, an 
architecturally distinguished addi¬ 
tion to this revitalized area. Beams 
and trusses of Douglas fir top the 
light and airy glass and aluminum 
structure. A massive fireplace of 
Maine granite surveys the market 
with a majestic presence. In this 
vast enclosed space, the wares of 
some 30 local farmers and food 
producers, from fresh baked breads 
to local cheeses and wines, are sold 
year-round. After a leisurely lunch, 
our group visited the Victoria Man¬ 
sion, also known as the Morse- 
Libby House after its first and sec¬ 
ond owners. Completed shortly 
before the Civil War, this national 
landmark is regarded as one of the 
most important Victorian homes in 
the country. The monumental 
brownstone in the Italian Villa style 
is lavishly decorated with frescoes 
and paintings and boasts a sub¬ 
stantial collection of furniture and 
furnishings by prominent designer 
Gustave Herter. 

Our group, overtaking and 
infiltrating the rear rank of a host 
of silent visitors trailing a tour 
guide, unleashed a fusillade of 
observations and questions that 
quickly turned a routine lecture 
into a stimulating seminar. The 
house presents many riddles, as 
little or nothing is known of the 
manner in which many of the 
rooms were used by its owners, 
the size of the staff required to run 
the property, the expenses 
incurred in its upkeep and so 
forth, no written records having 
been left by the inhabitants. David 
Farmer, professional art historian; 
Bob Berne, career real estate 
developer; and Richard Friedlan- 
der, student of art history and 
architecture, raised issues and pro¬ 
posed solutions that, in the 
guide's experience, had never 
before been offered. Bob's rapid 
grasp of the organic structure of 
the house, its veins and its bones, 
was a scintillating demonstration 
of Sherlock Holmesian observa¬ 
tion. By reasoning deductively, he 
developed a hypothesis as to how 
that structure would have dictated 
the interrelationship of rooms and 
alcoves and the purposes they 
were most likely to have served. 
His thoughts on how the kitchen 
functioned — a matter of consid¬ 
erable uncertainty — focused the 
guide's attention on locating the 
coal chutes and ice storage facili¬ 
ties as the key, thus suggesting a 
new line of inquiry for the cura¬ 
tors to ponder. Not to be trumped, 
the guide directed everyone's 
attention to an ill-lit painting in 


one of the rooms and addressed a 
question to the assemblage. "This 
was painted by Leutze ... Eman¬ 
uel Leutze. Does that name mean 
anything to anyone?" Experience 
had taught him to expect a total 
silence that he could milk for max¬ 
imum benefit before he would 
reveal the answer and thus elicit a 
collective sigh of recognition — a 
pedagogical trick by which the 
class is at first humbled then 
uplifted while the superior stature 
of the teacher is subtly affirmed. 
"Ye-e-e-s," responded David, 
without a moment's hesitation. 
And proceeding in the plumy 
tones befitting Professor Meyer 
Schapiro or Philippe de Montebel¬ 
lo while never removing his gaze 
from the painting, "Leutze is most 
famous, of course, for 'Washing¬ 
ton Crossing the Delaware,' which 
hangs in the Metropolitan Muse¬ 
um of Art, but this, you'll note, is 
done in an entirely different style. 


Pat and David in Cushing. Once 
an 1800s working farm, the Farm¬ 
ers purchased the property 20 
years ago and have since been lov¬ 
ingly restoring, renovating and 
adding to it. They displayed par¬ 
ticular enthusiasm for the renova¬ 
tion of the adjacent bam, where 
they have created a spacious sec¬ 
ond floor for entertaining under a 
high peaked roof with an expan¬ 
sive view overlooking the nearby 
estuary on one side and a widow's 
walk on the other. 

The final leg of the excursion 
was a drive "down the road a 
piece" to the Olson House, which 
is open to the public. Here, 
Andrew Wyeth spent many years 
painting the Olson family and 
their farm. And here, he immortal¬ 
ized Christina Olson in his paint¬ 
ing "Christina's World," familiar to 
all who have taken Art Humani¬ 
ties. We examined the interior, 
walked the fields, saw the hay 


Sidney Feinleib '60 has been teaching two 
courses in the economics department at 
Rikkyo University in Japan. 


Very curious." Never had the 
guide encountered a group such 
as this. At the tour's conclusion, 
either genuinely delighted with 
the intensity of our interest and 
depth of knowledge or relieved to 
be rid of us, he introduced us to 
the landmark's director. An 
extended discussion ensued, and 
Larry offered the benefit of his 
expertise in increasing the endow¬ 
ment and general fund raising. 

That evening, joined by Pat 
Farmer, we were treated to a bar¬ 
becue at Robin and Larry's new 
home in Scarborough, accompa¬ 
nied by fine wine from Larry's 
wine cellar and a variety of local 
cheeses. Very early Saturday morn¬ 
ing, Richard took leave of us to 
return to his country home to see 
to the setting of a foundation for a 
greenhouse. Our remaining num¬ 
ber reconvened at the Farnsworth 
Art Museum in Rockland, David 
having arranged for its director to 
lead us on a tour. This jewel of a 
museum houses a splendid collec¬ 
tion of work by American artists, 
many having a Maine connection. 
The Wyeth dynasty is prominently 
represented by its three genera¬ 
tions of distinguished artists: NC, 
Andrew and Jamie. Highlights 
included the paintings of Andrew 
from his Helga series and, in the 
Wyeth Center, an exhibition of the 
golden age of illustrations of 
pirates for which NC Wyeth and 
other illustrators achieved critical 
and popular acclaim. 

It was then on to the home of 


wagon that Wyeth had painted 
and read inscriptions on the head¬ 
stones in the family cemetery. We 
looked up at the rising, weather¬ 
beaten old house to experience it 
much as Christina had from the 
prone perspective necessitated by 
her disability; we marveled at how 
perfectly Wyeth had captured that 
scene. 

We parted with wonderful 
memories of the gustatory and 
visual delights of Maine, the cama¬ 
raderie of good friends, the excite¬ 
ment of stimulating conversations 
and the gracious hospitality of the 
Rubinsteins and the Farmers. The 
September class lunch will have 
returned to its customary time and 
location: the first Thursday in the 
Grill Room of the Columbia Club 
on 43rd Street between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. But in October, 
we're off to Paris. 

The hallmark of Columbia dur¬ 
ing our undergraduate years was 
the brilliance of the faculty. We 
were blessed in every department 
with scholars and teachers of 
exceptional merit. In American his¬ 
tory, several members of the 
department were in the early 
stages of distinguished careers: 
Walter Metzger, Henry Graff, 
Bernard Wishy and James Shenton 
'49. All possessed and displayed 
outstanding qualities. Shenton may 
have stood apart for the captivat¬ 
ing quality of the distinctively dra¬ 
matic presentation of his lectures. 
His recent passing is a great loss to 
the College and to the countless 


students whose lives he touched. 
Joshua Pruzansky shared a tribute 
on page 20 of the September issue. 

The virtue of passing on one's 
knowledge has not been lost on 
Sidney Feinleib, who, a year ago, 
was eagerly contemplating the 
start of a second career: teaching at 
Rikkyo University in Japan. Now 
established in his new role, Sid has 
been teaching two courses in the 
economics department. The first, a 
comparative survey of the busi¬ 
ness and management cultures in 
the United States and Japan from 
1850 to the present, exploring their 
respective trends in technology, 
inventions and management; the 
second, a practical financial course 
in venture planning, agreements 
and funding. 

"Approaching the age of real¬ 
ization of inevitability (65)," writes 
Sid, "I can only say that I am fortu¬ 
nate to have a teaching position for 
the first time in my career. I can see 
that teaching the same subject for 
many years requires a certain per¬ 
sonality to stay fresh and excited, 
and stimulated by the students. 

But as a new teacher, every day is 
a challenge and a learning experi¬ 
ence. (I hope the students get 
something out of it, too.) I urge 
everyone to work or volunteer in 
teaching at this stage of life." 

Sid and Hisako (formerly a 
voice professor at Kunatachi Col¬ 
lege of Music) have been in Japan 
for summer courses and will be 
there again from November to 
February. Hisako remains busy 
preparing her former students for 
recitals.. While Sid will miss his 
view overlooking the pond from 
his home in Arlington, Mass, (this 
time I scrutinized the MA with 
care so as not to make the same 
mistake twice), he hopes to remain 
in Japan full-time for at least a few 
years setting up a new program in 
technology management that will 
include a course on forecasting 
and options methods. A new book 
may emerge from that endeavor. 

Sid's prior class note resulted in 
the renewal of his contact with 
Mel Deutsch after decades. That is 
a pleasure to report. Since we are 
all at or approaching "the age of 
realization of inevitability," I renew 
my plea to share some part of your 
life and your thoughts, and per¬ 
haps renew old friendships. Mel, 
let's hear from you. And if anyone 
wishes to remain anonymous, 
send me a note anyway. 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


m.hausig@verizon.net 


Joel Friedman's daughter, Jennifer 
'93, was selected by Columbia 
College Women to receive its 12th 
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annual Alumna Achievement 
Award. [Editor's note: Please see 
May, page 61.] Jennifer founded 
and runs a not-for-profit organiza¬ 
tion that defends battered women. 
Courtroom Advocates Program. 

Burtt Ehrlich's son, David, is a 
member of the Class of 2007. 

David is a graduate of Greenwich 
H.S. in Greenwich, Conn. 

Steven A. Shaivitz M.D. 
passed away on April 22. Steven 
was a neurologist. For many 
years, he interviewed students in 
the Palm Beach, Fla., area who 
wanted to attend the College. 

Tony Adler notes that our class 
has been holding monthly lunches 
at the Columbia Club in NYC for 
the past two years. At these lunch¬ 
es, one of our classmates leads a 
discussion on a topic of his choice. 

Last month. Morrow Wilson, 
whose business card reads 
"actor," discussed the topic, 
"Where We Have Been and 
Where We are Going." Some 
excerpts from Morrow's presenta¬ 
tion: "Well, let's face it, the Class 
of '61 will never see '61 again. 

And people our age typically 
begin to examine their lives in a 
new way ... taking stock, looking 
back, looking ahead. 

"Most of us in this circle started 
out with fairly little. But we had 
the drive to succeed, and a hell of 
a drive that is. And most of us 
have succeeded in one way or 
another. The drive to succeed has 
brought us a long way, and we're 
three times as old today as we 
were on that hot, sunny June day 
when we graduated. ... 

"I think finding a way to com¬ 
plete ourselves is what's next." 

Morrow's presentation runs two 
pages and thus can't be included 
in its entirety, but if you would like 
the rest of the story, e-mail me. 
Please include a line or two about 
yourself and family that can be 
shared with the rest of our class¬ 
mates, as well. 
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Ed Pressman 
99 Clent Rd. 

Great Neck Plaza, NY 
11021 


cct@columbia.edu 


Stanley Waldbaum writes with 
several updates: "Having retired 
from the practice of Ob/Gyn, 
Arnold Bank '66 P&S finished his 
first year in law school. He and 
his wife, Sharon, have two chil¬ 
dren, Matthew and Pamela, and 
two grandchildren, Jacob and 
Sophie. 

"It was nice to hear from Robert 
Kohn, who is minister for com¬ 
mercial affairs at the American 
Embassy in Paris. Robert would 
enjoy seeing any of his classmates 
coming through Paris. Congratula¬ 


tions to Robert on the marriage of 
both his sons this year. 

"Hal Watson Jr. retired as pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of mechanical engi¬ 
neering at Southern Methodist. 
Notwithstanding his retirement, 
Hal is active in his mechanical 
engineering specialty by writing a 
reference book and serving as a liti¬ 
gation consultant in the fields of 
intellectual property and accidents. 
Hal also has four fine grandchil¬ 
dren to keep him active. 

"Nathania Nisonson '03, 
daughter of Nancy and Dr. Barton 
Nisonson, graduated on May 23, 
as did Andrew Kemitsky '03, son 
of Lydia and Roman Kemitsky. 

"We were saddened to hear of 
the passing of Jonathan Narcus 
on April 13." 

Joe Romanelli writes as well: 
"It would seem from the last few 
Class Notes columns that there 
were no students in the Class of 


Benjamin Mandelkem of Pacific 
Palisades, Calif., son of Mark 
Mandelkem. Good luck, legacy 
students! The record also should 
show that Rebecca Josephson '03, 
daughter of David Josephson, 
graduated in May. 

Steve Brady retired as senior 
investigator in medicinal chemistry 
at Merck Co. as of June 2002. Carey 
Winfrey and his wife, Jane, moved 
from Manhattan to Washington, 
D.C., and Carey now is editor-in- 
chief of Smithsonian Magazine. Their 
twin sons, Graham and Wells, are 
sophomores at Trinity College in 
Hartford, Conn. Stephen Feig, pro¬ 
fessor of radiology at Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine and noted 
breast imaging maven, received the 
2003 Gold Medalist award from the 
Society of Breast Imaging. He was 
recognized for "distinguished con¬ 
tributions to breast imaging." Con¬ 
gratulations, Stephen! 


Carey Winfrey '63 moved from Manhattan to 
Washington, D.C., to become editor-in-chief of 
Smithsonian Magazine. 


'62. To counter that impression, let 
me report on myself. 

"After graduation, I joined the 
State Department as a foreign serv¬ 
ice officer and spent the next nine 
years in various places. The Six 
Day War resulted in a Zionist infec¬ 
tion; I moved to Israel for a cure, 
and have been living there for the 
last 32 years. I became part of the 
Jewish Agency, and for the major 
part of my career, I was director of 
the North American Desk of the 
Aliyah Department, assisting 
North Americans in preparing 
their move to Israel. I took early 
retirement at the end of 1999. 

"I married Ahinoam Zaid; we 
have two sons, Amitai and Assael, 
and a grandchild, David. Some 20 
years ago, I founded the Jerusalem 
Barbershop Ensemble, which has 
multiplied to four groups around 
the country. 

"I would be delighted to meet 
classmates and show them Jeru¬ 
salem. My e-mail is romazaid@ 
012.net.il." 
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Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 


kadishs@ummhc.org 


We are celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
College and the 44th year since 
we arrived on campus. Two of the 
first-years in the Class of '07 have 
parents from the Class of '63: 
Andrew Cantor of Wellesley, 
Mass., son of Harvey Cantor; and 


I asked members of the Reunion 
Committee to share their bios. 

We'll start with the chairman, 

Bruce Kaplan. Bruce went straight 
from college to Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated 
in 1966 with an L.L.B. Since then, 
he has practiced law, specializing 
in litigation and trial of complex 
commercial and securities cases. In 
1986, he founded Friedman 
Kaplan Seiler and Adelman LLP, 
which now has 45 lawyers, spe¬ 
cializing in white collar cases and 
corporate investigations. Bruce has 
no plans to retire. He is married to 
the former Ann Hall Benton. 
Together they have four children 
who reside from New York to Cali¬ 
fornia. Bruce and Ann enjoy travel, 
tennis and biking. 

Another lawyer on the commit¬ 
tee is Robert Heller. Bob practices 
antitrust law at Kramer Levin and 
became a grandfather to Madeline 
Heller Hartog in March. Bob is 
very involved with Reform 
Judaism. He serves as vice chair of 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, is a member of the 
Board of Governors of Hebrew 
Union College and secretary of the 
Tanenbaum Center for Inter-Reli¬ 
gious Understanding. He also 
chairs the Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism. 

I learned why Gary Rachelef- 
sky received the Alumni Service 
Award. Gary graduated from 
Washington U. School of Medi¬ 
cine in St. Louis in 1967. He is a 
clinical professor at and associate 
director of the Allergy-Immunolo¬ 


gy Training Program at UCLA 
Medical School. He has authored 
or co-authored more than 100 
peer-reviewed publications deal¬ 
ing with allergy, immunology or 
respiratory disorders. Gary want¬ 
ed to give back to Columbia, so 
he has been a member of the Los 
Angeles Alumni Representative 
Committee for 25 years and chair 
for the past 12. He has been 
involved with fund raising, 
recruitment and interviewing. He 
fostered closer relationships 
between local high schools and 
Columbia Admissions. Gary 
mobilized and motivated a large 
pool of alumni (more than 200) to 
give and get involved with inter¬ 
viewing. Gary is married to Gail; 
there are three daughters: Holly, 
Cara '94 and Lindsay '01. With 
the birth of Colin Brian in June, 
Gary is a grandfather. 

I must close with a somber 
note. On August 28, Dean David 
B. Truman died at 90. Dean Tru¬ 
man is best remembered for liber¬ 
alizing dorm rules, allowing 
Columbia men to close their 
doors when they had female visi¬ 
tors. Quoting from The New York 
Times obit of September 1: "He 
instituted a two-day break 
between the end of classes and 
final exams. He spoke out for civil 
rights and against McCarthyism 
and publicly challenged his col¬ 
league Jacques Barzun '27's 
famous assertion that the liberal 
arts were 'dead or dying.'" 

Unfortunately, Dean Truman's 
career at Columbia was harmed 
by the decision to call in the 
police during the 1968 riots. I 
have never forgotten his speech 
at our graduation, welcoming us 
to "the army of the educated." 
[Editor's note: Please see page 14.] 

I welcome any notes about the 
reunion or about your involvement 
in the WTC tragedy of 9-11-01. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6, 2004 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


As I have previously noted, plan¬ 
ning has started for our 40th 
anniversary gathering, which coin¬ 
cides with the College's 250th 
birthday. Reunion weekend is June 
3-6,2004, so mark your calendars. 

Most important are the events 
or speakers that you want at the 
reunion. E-mail me, and I will 
forward your suggestions, or post 
your ideas in the e-community at 
https:/ / alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom. 

In August, a group met in New 
York to get the planning under 
way: Joel Abramson, Steve 
Hefler, Gil Kahn, Beril Lapson, 
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Dave Levin, Merv Rothstein, 

Bob Rivitz, Ira Roxland, Nick 
Rudd and Gary Schonwald. Carl 
Leiberman and Ed Waller partici¬ 
pated by speakerphone. Let's hear 
from you, too. 

In the Class of 2007 is David 
Catalinotto, son of Bernard Catal- 
inotto, Bethesda, Md. 

Martin Krieger writes from 
Beverly Hills, Calif., that he teach¬ 
es city planning at USC and 
authored several books. He "has 
lived off of his Columbia educa¬ 
tion for his whole career," and 
one of his books. Entrepreneurial 
Vocations: Learning from the Call¬ 
ings of Augustine, Moses, Mothers, 
Antigone, Oedipus, and Prospero 
(Scholars Press Studies in the 
Humanities Series (Paper), No 21) 
(Scholars Press, 1996), begins with 
a chapter on "Augustine as entre¬ 
preneur, building the Church." He 
now is systematically photo¬ 
graphing industrial Los Angeles. 

Peter Kolchin's book, American 
Slavery: 1619-1877 (10th Anniversary 
Edition, with a new Preface and After¬ 
word) has been reissued in a second, 
revised edition. The Atlantic Month¬ 
ly calls it "masterly, fair-minded 
and elegant," "a masterpiece of 
compression" and "one of the very 
few books that every American 
should own ($14) — and read." 

Richard Epstein, a professor at 
the University of Chicago Law 
School, recently published Skepti¬ 
cism and Freedom: A Modem Case for 
Classical Liberalism (Studies in Law 
and Economics) (University of 
Chicago Press, 2003). His argu¬ 
ment for free and open markets — 
"Classical, Liberal, Rational" — 
appeared on the opinion page of 
the Wall Street Journal in September. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

Our class continues to keep the 
Columbia pipeline flowing. 
Michael Mailer's daughter, Abi¬ 
gail Mailer, and Derek Wittner's 
son, Christian Balmer, are first- 
year students at the College. 

Lee J. Dunn Jr. has been induct¬ 
ed into the Society of Benchers of 
the Case Western University 


School of Law. It is an honorary 
society of alumni, faculty and 
friends of the law school based on 
their "professional and private 
lives and dedication to the welfare 


of their respective communities, 
and the maintenance of the princi¬ 
pals of the legal profession." Lee 
serves as a director of the law 
school's alumni association. 


□ Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 

smbl02@columbia.edu 

"Let it be told: I, Egil Knutson, 
have become an award-winning 
artist. Three of my sculptures won 
prizes at the Marin County Fair. I 
think that's great given that I start¬ 
ed sculpture only one year ago 
after closing my consulting prac¬ 
tice. I turned the page and got up 
to my ears in something new. Ain't 
life grand ..." Egil's e-mail address 
is egilk@barrettgroup.com. 

A note from Beal Lowen was 
delayed in reaching me; he sent it 
in April. I apologize for the tardi¬ 
ness in including your news in this 
column, Beal. He wrote from 
Alexandria, Va., that he was wid¬ 
owed in 2001 upon the death of his 
wife. Dr. Carol Brayton '69 
Barnard. His daughter, Eliza 
McGraw '94, has a Ph.D. from Van¬ 
derbilt and is a writer in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Another daughter, Gena, 
is an M.D. and neurology resident 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York. Beal writes about himself, "I 
practice internal medicine at 
Mount Vernon Internal Medicine, a 
practice I established in 1976 after 
two years of active Army duty." 

I was delighted to hear from 
Mark Cox. He lives in Richmond, 
Va., where we visited him and his 
wife, Emily, a few years ago. "I offi¬ 
cially took retirement from Domin¬ 
ion Resources on January 1,2001. 
Since that time, I have been con¬ 
sulting for Dominion, which con¬ 
sists mainly of representing 
Dominion on the board of EPIC, 
the largest gas pipeline company in 
Australia, headquartered in Perth. 
Dominion owns one-third of EPIC. 
This takes me to Australia three or 
four times per year. I joined the 
Board of Virginia Opera and am a 
member of the executive commit¬ 
tee and am vice president of the 


Richmond Board of Governors. 

"Last year, I set up The Chalk 
Bluffs Foundation for Historic 
Preservation and Conservation in 
Colorado, which I hope will pre¬ 
serve at least the most scenic parts 


of what was our family ranch. I 
am getting several programs going 
to restore old homestead cabins, 
protect wildlife, protect and study 
several of the prehistoric native 
American sites on the property 
and the like. I continue with the 
Columbia interview process as 
ARC chairman for Southern Vir¬ 
ginia, where we definitely have 
had a dramatic increase in the 
number of candidates to be inter¬ 
viewed. My main task now is to 
try to get more graduates to locate 
in Southern Virginia to take up 
part of the ever-heavier interview 
load! Best regards to you all 
(m.markcox@comcast.net)." 

Steve Cooper, who practices 
law in Atlanta, wrote about his 
sons, both Columbia alumni: 

"Bob and Dan are doing well... 
Bob '91 is with the law firm of 
Boies, Schiller and Flexner in the 
D.C. office, and Dan '95 is general 
counsel to the magazine PerfectlO 
in Beverly Hills ... Maxine and I 
are grandparents of Wesley Elijah, 
who was bom 18 months ago to 
Bob and Deb (our daughter-in- 
law, Deborah '94 Barnard, was, 
until Wes came along, an environ¬ 
mental lawyer with Skadden Arps 
in D.C.). So we have four lawyers, 
including me, and a psychothera¬ 
pist. It keeps Maxine busy 
(stevencl21@aol.com)!" 

One winner of the Golden '66 
Curmudgeon Award for correctly 
identifying the previous occupant 
of the space of the West Side Mar¬ 
ket on Broadway between West 
110th and 111th Streets 0uly) is 
David Stem. He writes, "Could 
you be referring to the Gold Rail, 
home of the cheap but satisfying 
steak and baked potato dinner, 
best complemented by a cold 
Knickerbocker on draft?" David 
lives with his wife, Robin, and 
son, Jonathan, in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn. He swims more than a 
mile a day and is considering 
retirement from his position with 
the State of New York. David 
adds his special greetings to Ed 
Kabak, Earl Jones and Joe White- 
horn (davidstem@yahoo.com). 

Here's what another winner, Ed 
Doemberger, sent in: "In 1966, the 
place of choice on Broadway 
between 110th and 111th Street was 
the Gold Rail. Although I never 
saw the inside (it was too dark), I 
fondly recall Saturday nights after 
our track meets spent with team¬ 
mates, girlfriends and the burgers, 
fries and especially the Heineken 
(then brewed in Europe) on tap 
(eld@sdvlaw.com)." 

Undauntedly, Paul Kastin 
chimes in, "I was an habitue of 
the Gold Rail, which I foggily 
recall as being located somewhere 
in that vicinity. Hope I win. 
Nobody I know would be sur- 
I prised that I won any kind of cur¬ 



Lee J. Dunn Jr. '65 was inducted into the Soci¬ 
ety of Benchers of the Case western university 
School of Law. 


mudgeon award, but I imagine 
that it's a glorious inscribed 
plaque suitable for wall hanging, 
eh (servicemark@aol.com)?" 

In connection with the Golden 
'66 Curmudgeon Award, Pete 
Imrey wrote from my hometown 
of Cleveland to share some recol¬ 
lections about the Gold Rail: "I'm 
almost certainly too late to win 
this award, although I may quali¬ 
fy for it just on general curmud¬ 
geonliness. But back in those days 
when we — well, most of us any¬ 
way — were less curmudgeonly, I 
much preferred the Gold Rail to 
the West End. It was a more com¬ 
fortable place to drink, and espe¬ 
cially to talk. I don't think my 
preference had anything to do 
with ease of underage drinking, 
although I can't be sure of that 
now that memory is failing me, 
probably due to underage drink¬ 
ing. But I assume it's the Gold 
Rail to which you refer (unless 
there's a third bar I don't recall). I 
enjoyed this month's column 
Ouly) in CCT, and thank you for 
doing such a nice job for all of us. 
If I had time. I'd give you an 
update, but it will have to wait for 
later (pimrey@bio.ri.ccf.org)." 

Thanks for your kind words, 
Pete, but the quality of the col¬ 
umn is directly related to the 
input I receive from our class¬ 
mates. Of course, e-mail has facili¬ 
tated immeasurably our commu¬ 
nications, as this column is 
compiled in Rio de Janeiro. 

"Why, it's the Gold Rail of 
course," wrote Rick Smith. He 
asks, "What was the name of the 
diner across Broadway where a 
lot of people went afterward to 
eat breakfast? I don't remember, 
so I hope someone will 
(resmith54@yahoo.com)." 

Under the rubric "Watering 
Hole Between 110th and 111th," 
Dean Mottard's message read, "In 
response to your last column and 
your question about the bar: While 
I never drank in college (???), I 
remember 'visiting' with my frat 
brothers (AXP) and friends (Nu 
Sigma Chi) at an establishment in 
the area you describe. The one I'm 
thinking of was the Gold Rail. 
However, there was another fur¬ 
ther uptown (about 100 ft.) where 
the band from AXP used to play. 
Can't remember the name of that 
bar, err ... establishment! Could be 
a question for next time unless, of 
course, that's the one you were 
looking for and I blew the Gold 
Rail as a future question. ... 

"By the by, my middle son, Lee, 
was in the Class of '03; majored in 
design and architecture and even 
made Dean's List before they 
changed the requirements (no, it 
wasn't my list). He played soccer 
and thoroughly enjoyed it, NYC 
and Columbia. Now, about find- 
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mg him a good job. Anybody out 
there looking for a bright, articu¬ 
late and talented design guy who 
does great stuff? His versatility is 
such that I think he should be in 
advertising (humor and insight), 
but as I'm a parental unit, what 
do I know? Prefers Boston, NYC 
or Chicago, but will go where 
things are happening. Is there a 
charge for this? I feel as though 
I'm breaking some rules (again). 
Still breaking rules after all these 
years (dlm85@columbia.edu)!" 

No, you didn't blow it — it is 
indeed the Gold Rail. Also, thanks 
for your kind words about the col¬ 
umn. It's becoming more and 
more enjoyable to edit it, now that 
our classmates have finally discov¬ 
ered that we all are interested in 
hearing from them. Sometimes in 
the past, it was difficult to get 
material to prevent our neighbors' 
columns. Classes of '65 and '67, 
from slamming into each other, but 
lately, our classmates have become 
far more communicative. As for 
Rio being anti-USA, which Dean 
inquired about, that's the subject of 
an entire dissertation, but let's say 
that this administration has not 
gone out of its way to endear the 
USA to many of our friends and 
neighbors. I hope that one of our 
classmates can help Lee find a 
good job; he sounds as though he 
merits careful consideration. 

We have a double-winner in Phil 
Myers: "If I remember correctly, the 
bar you ask about was the Gold 
Rail, where I enjoyed many a Blue 
Plate Special with Cliff Rosenthal, 
Gene Herman, Peter Lief, Bob 
O'Donnell and Walter Furman '67. 
It was dark, noisy and cheap. I also 
remembered Vic and Katie's, where 
I once saw Vic and Katie waltz 
around the restaurant as the radio 
played one of their favorites.... 
Short bio: I'm an astrophysicist at 
the Harvard-Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics in Cambridge, 
where I use radio and infrared tele¬ 
scopes to study how stars form, 
along with students, post-docs and 
colleagues. I've been married for 31 
years to Anne Hoffman '70 
Barnard. Our sons are David '02 
(23), Josh (19) and Jonathan (14). We 
live in Winchester, Mass, and spend 
some time each summer in Ver¬ 
mont (pmyers@cfa.harvard.edu)." 

We were more than a bit disap¬ 
pointed to note that there are no 
first-year students in the Class of 
2007 who are sons or daughters of 
members of the Class of 1966. At 
the other end of the cycle, howev¬ 
er, we are pleased to congratulate 
the following members of the 
Class of 1966 whose children 
graduated with Class of 2003: 

Peter Dranginis (Seth); Christo¬ 
pher Dykema (Daniel); Paul 
Hirsch (Eric) and Dean Mottard 
(Lee). We'd certainly enjoy hearing 


from these classmates about their 
visits to campus and graduation. 
Please send us your comments 
and impressions by e-mail for 
publication. 

By the way, Christopher pro¬ 
vided the following answer to his 
question, which we published in 
this column in the September 
issue, "The bar on 105th Street 
was Linehan's. And upstairs, on 
the main floor, was Madame Ros¬ 
alia's fortune/palmistry establish¬ 
ment. Mike Flug at one point 
lived above her and said he used 
to hear the sound of tricks being 
turned (crdbronx@erols.com)." 

Here is the next quiz for the 
Golden '66 Curmudgeon Award: 
Where was V&T Pizzeria located 
during our freshman year, before 
moving to its present location in 
our sophomore year? (Hint: Think 
twice!) 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd„ #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 


Relying on a wide range of sources, 
we are pleased to reveal the follow¬ 
ing: Tony Greco's correct e-mail 
address is tonyg51@aol.com (and 
not the similar, incorrectly tran¬ 
scribed e-mail address previously 
reported here). 

Ralph Linsker's son, Eric, is a 
member of the Class of '07. Not to 
be outdone, however, Jeremy 
Kaplan's daughter, Deborah, Ken¬ 
neth Kramer's daughter, Caren, 
and Donald Shapiro's son, Adam, 
are members of the Class of '03. 

Daniel Latch reports, "I cannot 
forget my days at Columbia Col¬ 
lege ... my education was second 
to none." A disabled veteran, he 
lives in Ellenville, N.Y. 

Is there a doctor in the house? 
Indeed. Harold Jawetz challenges 
us to calculate how many tuition 
dollars he has sent to the Universi¬ 
ty, given that his son Robert '95 
went to P&S ('99); son Seth '99 
went to P&S ('03); and daughter 
Shari '02 is at P&S. (As one of those 
possibly misleading facts textbook 
authors love to throw into math 
problems, Harold's daughter-in- 
law, Sheryl '95 Barnard, is P&S '99.) 
Harold is a physician and lives in 
Passaic, N.J. 

Kent Hall is writing his autobi¬ 
ography. Intended to appear in 12 
volumes, none in excess of 50 
pages, the first book is tentatively 
titled, Kent Hall: The Gathering 
Storm, pending settlement of the 
copyright suit with the estate of 
Winston Churchill. Future volumes 
are to include Kent Hall: The Colum¬ 
bia Years (1963-67) (to which we 
look forward with great interest) 
and Kent Hall and the Sorcerer's Stone 
(for which an early publication date 


seems inherently unlikely). 

Please report your activities to 
your class correspondent. (Great 
accomplishments are not a 
requirement. We take the view 
that we're all Clever!) Thanks to 
all who have written. 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


A few days ago, I perambulated on 
the Columbia campus witnessing a 
wondrous ritual: first-years 
unloading their gear with parents 
and upperclasspeople helping out 
and a sign in front of Carman 
greeting the Class of 2007. It was a 
warm day with bright sunshine 
and blue skies, perfect to greet new 
arrivals on Momingside Heights. 
There was music everywhere, tents 
and balloons. Next year will be the 
Class of '08. We, the famous Class 
of '68, might show up to say hello. 
As I walked down Broadway later, 
there were folks taking pictures in 
front of Tom's Diner ... looking for 
Seinfeld, I guess. Dean Austin 
Quigley and the College team con¬ 
tinue to enhance the experiences 
inside and outside the classroom. 

I tried to convey the good feel¬ 
ings from our reunion in my last 
column, but felt after writing it 
that being a class historian is chal¬ 
lenging. I wished that I could 
have described better the warmth, 
humor and good cheer from our 
classmates. Maybe someone will 
volunteer next time to be the 
reporter for the event. Or we can 
all be reporters — maybe a post¬ 
event write-up from attendees. 

A group of us are working to 
encourage a large Class of '68 con¬ 
tingent for Dean's Day, April 3. 
There is a breakfast, lunch and a 
reception at the end of the day, 
with lots of time to chat and 
learn. Maybe we will have a spe¬ 
cial '68 dinner, and maybe folks 
will stay over. That's the plan. It 
will be especially great if you come 
with a guest or spouse or kids. 

I heard from Tony Kao in 
Tokyo. He enjoyed the reunion 
"tremendously" and is "inundated 
with work." I guess talented archi¬ 
tects always are in demand. We 
ought to visit him. "Columbia '68 
Goes to Tokyo" sounds like fun. 

From New Orleans, I heard from 
history professor George Bern¬ 
stein, who is working on a book 
about the 1919 Paris peace confer¬ 
ence. He is the dean of Tulane Col¬ 
lege, the men's college at Tulane 
University. George has been in a 
prominent role since last July. He is 
a fan of New Orleans, another place 
we should visit. Regarding the 
demands of his new position, 
George says: "One result is that I 


am tired when I go to bed, so I only 
get through a couple of pages of 
reading before I have to turn out 
the lights or risk falling asleep with 
the book on my lap. But so far, I am 
enjoying the change. I started trav¬ 
eling (fund raising and alumni rela¬ 
tions) in September, so I haven't 
gotten the full force of the job. 

"Other than that, it is hurricane 
season, so all of us follow every 
tropical system that develops any¬ 
where off the coast of Africa to the 
Caribbean and the Gulf in fear 
that it will turn into a hurricane 
and come to us." It sounds a little 
like Joseph Conrad and the begin¬ 
nings of a short story. George has 
reported effusively on his affec¬ 
tion for New Orleans, its music, 
food, culture and Tulane, of 
course. Good luck with your new 
responsibilities, George. 

I hear from Jon Kotch periodi¬ 
cally, who sounds well and contin¬ 
ues to try to set the record straight 
on public health care. He is anoth¬ 
er of our distinguished professors. 
Chapel Hill is lucky, too. 

Mas Taketomo writes: "Ruth 
and the kids had a great summer 
vacation at our cabin in Minneso¬ 
ta." Mas was able to get there for 
a short while. Tell us more about 
the cabin. 

Greg Winn has a cabin, too, in 
the mountains of West Virginia. I 
saw Greg and Pam and their kids, 
Tyler and Logan, in Saratoga. Greg 
and Pam went to the races, and 
Tyler and Greg played golf. We 
swam, and my kids, Hannah and 
Sam, showed up, too. We went to 
dinner at the Hall of Springs at the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
and heard the Philadelphia Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra perform Eugene 
Onegin and the 1812 Overture; fire¬ 
works too. Fortunately, the night of 
the blackout, we lost our electricity 
in Saratoga for just a short period. 
Greg reminded me that when we 
were at Columbia, we went down¬ 
town the night of a blackout to see 
the lights go on ... poor judgment 
then. Greg and Pam were kind 
enough to spend time with Sam, 
who interned in Washington, D.C., 
this summer for Tommy Thomp¬ 
son, secretary of Health and Human 
Services. Thanks very much. And 
Frank Havlicek and his family fed 
Sam in D.C., too, and spent time 
with him. Louise, Lee, Ray and 
Frank were great hosts. They hiked 
and debated tobacco policy, stem 
cell research and career opportuni¬ 
ties, Frank reported. Frank and his 
family recently returned from being 
in England and visiting Oxford and 
Cambridge, which they enjoyed 
immensely. 

Bob Halper has new e-mail 
addresses: goldfrad@bellsouth.net 
and golfrad@hotmail.com. Bob, 
how about some real news from 
Atlanta? 
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Russell Needham wrote: 
"Sorry I was unable to attend our 
35th class reunion, but I was in 
Texas for a family reunion. As 
well as giving me a stellar liberal 
arts education, Columbia is 
responsible for the most signifi¬ 
cant change in my life — leaving 
Texas and living in New York 
City, a place I love like no other. I 
recently took early retirement 
after 31 years of working for N.Y. 
State government agencies, most¬ 
ly the Office of Mental Health, 
where I was a social work super¬ 
visor and director of rehabilita¬ 
tion services for the largest men¬ 
tal health center in Brooklyn. 
Now I am a part-time consultant 
to the Institute for Human Identi¬ 
ty, New York City's oldest gay 
and lesbian counseling center. I 
am in charge of outreach and 
director of the graduate student 
training program. My partner, 
Dennis Pepper (Penn '77) is a 
computer consultant. We live on 
Manhattan's West Side, just a few 
miles walk from the Columbia 
campus. We are restoring an 
18th-century stone farm house in 
southeast Pennsylvania, where 


we spend weekends. The Colum¬ 
bia connection continues: This 
fall, my tennis doubles group 
will be transferring to the Colum¬ 
bia courts at Baker Field, where 
alumni get a discount." Russell, 
hope to see you on campus one 
of these days. 

There seem to be many tennis 
players in our class. I suspect 
Janovsky, Baumgold, Gottlieb, 
Brandt and Needham and a 
bunch of others would make a 
great tournament at our next 
reunion. I bet on Baumgold for the 
gold. With the rest tied for the sil¬ 
ver ... all medal winners, for sure. 
John Angell Grant, now officially 
with our class, reported that three 
of his plays were to be performed 
on the San Francisco Peninsula in 
the Labor Day Theater Festival at 
Notre Dame de Namur University 
in Belmont. The plays "Recess," 
"Lunch" and "Buddy," were to be 
part of a stage presentation called 
"4x10" Cafe. Send us a review and 
more about all your plays over the 
years, John. 

Ed Weathers checked in: "Things 
have happened fast in my life 
recently. My partner, Gail Billings¬ 
ley, and I bought a house in Blacks¬ 
burg, Va. Why? We liked the territo¬ 
ry: low-key university town in the 
lovely Appalachian foothills. The 


location is a little Southern (Gail's 
from Mississippi) and a little North¬ 
ern (I'm from Long Island). We 
bought the house without having 
jobs, but, voila!, a job materialized 
for me within weeks of our pur¬ 
chasing the house. I am a full-time 
teacher — more than an instructor, 
less than a professor (a prostructor? 
an infessor?) — in the English 
department at Virginia Tech Uni¬ 
versity. I'll be teaching freshman 
comp, magazine writing and Amer¬ 
ican Lit survey courses. I'll be fin¬ 
ishing my career as I started it — in 
the classroom. My son, Alex, is a 
venture capitalist in Santa Barbara. 

I plan on Ids making me rich some¬ 
day. Lord knows. I'll never do it 
myself. My best to all." Ed's e-mail 
is edweathers@peoplec.com. Ed 
and Gail, all the best with your new 
activities. 

I talk to John Roy and his 
charming wife, Katherine, regular¬ 
ly. John is again a sailor with a 
large vessel, not a steamboat. John, 
an experienced and skilled sailor, 
has been enjoying it all: sailing, 
repairing and enhancing his ship. 
He began classes at Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege. Ah, Professor Roy, you 


should hold classes on the boat. 

Steve Ney wrote to me in May, 
but my column went over the 
word count; the CCT staff pleaded 
for mercy from me. I relented, but 
thought Steve's note should be 
included in its entirety. And Steve, 
you are sort of forgiven; come to . 
Dean's Day in April, and you will 
be absolved of missing reunion. 

Steve wrote: "I thought that 
after 35 years, I should let you 
and our classmates know what 
I'm up to. I know, I never call, 
never write, never visit. 

"I've been joyfully married for 
35 years to a wonderful woman, 
Stephanie. She is a Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn-born artist and graduate 
of Cooper Union. We met on a 
blind date at the Columbia-Comell 
game in January 1968. (Columbia 
won, go Jim McMillian!) We have 
two great kids (young men), 

Danny (29) and Ben (27). Daniel's 
a computer network specialist, and 
Ben recently graduated from the 
U. of Md. with a degree in geo¬ 
graphic information systems. 

"After graduation, I spent a year 
teaching second grade in East 
Harlem, an exhausting, fascinating 
and rewarding experience, espe¬ 
cially given that I didn't know how 
to teach. By the end of the year, 
when my deferment came through. 


I went on to study law at Yale. (As 
you'll see, I have come full circle, 
having recently returned to teach¬ 
ing.) I spent the next 30 years prac¬ 
ticing public interest law, starting at 
the Legal Aid Society in the Bronx 
representing tenants in rent strikes. 
Then I was a labor lawyer for the 
American Association of Universi¬ 
ty Professors, helping to organize 
faculty at Boston University, 

Stevens Institute and other public 
and private colleges and universi¬ 
ties. We then moved to the D.C. 
area, where I worked for the 
ACLU's National Prison Project, 
spending 10 years as counsel and 
later chief staff counsel. My work 
was high pressure litigation to 
improve the horrible conditions in 
our jails and prisons, focusing on 
class actions and damage actions. I 
felt good that we were able to 
make an impact on prison over¬ 
crowding, violence and atrocious 
medical care. 

"In 1987,1 was asked to 
become director of the Maryland 
Disability Law Center, a program 
advocating for persons with dis¬ 
abilities. I did that for the next 13 
years, liberating people with dis¬ 
abilities from dangerous institu¬ 
tions and moving them to nor¬ 
malized community settings, and 
improving special education serv¬ 
ices. In 2000,1 received the Ben¬ 
jamin Cardin Distinguished Ser¬ 
vice Award from the Maryland 
Legal Services Corp. for Out¬ 
standing Legal Services. 

"At the same time, I was coach¬ 
ing kids in basketball and soccer 
and realized, as an empty-nester, 
that I missed daily contact with 
kids. I also was growing frustrated 
with the slow pace of change in 
the legal system and the petty 
games lawyers play to delay social 
justice. Two of my lawyer friends 
had become teachers. I visited 
their classes, and it seemed this 
might be a good fit for me. I took 
a leave of absence in 2000 to 
briefly teach high school science. I 
enjoyed it immensely and decided 
to leave law. I spent the next year 
teaching math, science and physi¬ 
cal education at a private school in 
D.C. and then last year getting my 
master's in education at Johns 
Hopkins. Now, I'm really gaining 
momentum in my new (or former) 
career as a school teacher, teaching 
middle school math and reading 
in suburban Clarksville, Md. 

"I'm still playing basketball, 
baseball, soccer and tennis, but 
teaching is more demanding than 
the law practice ever was, so I 
don't have enough time for sports. 
But my new life is exciting. Every 
day brings new joys from my con¬ 
tact with these young kids." 

Steve, hope to see you before 
the 40th. A Columbia-Cornell bas¬ 
ketball game with Stephanie 


makes sense to me. And maybe 
Columbia will win again. 

Like Steve, I have been enjoy¬ 
ing my last year with my son, 
Sam, who will be off to college 
soon enough. I know this sounds 
like a commercial, but April 3 is 
Dean's Day. Hope you will think 
about the event for our follow-up 
to our reunion. I will be calling if I 
don't hear from you by e-mail. 
Please stay well. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6, 2004 

Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 
moberman® 

kramerlevin.com 

Planning continues for our 35th 
reunion, scheduled for June 3-6, 
2004. As of the end of August, the 
following classmates had joined 
the Reunion Committee: Andrew 
Bronin, Simos Dimas, Antonio 
Favetta, John Fogarty, Robert 
Friedman, Nicholas Garaufis, 
William Giusti, Sam Goldman, 
Bruce Kanze, Lawrence Koblenz, 
Martin Konikoff, John Marwell, 
Joseph Matema, Richard 
Menaker, Michael Oberman, 
Robert Peyster, Richard Rapaport, 
Gary Rosenberg, J. Michael 
Schell, Jim Weitzman, Eric Witkin 
and Richard Wyatt. We encourage 
others to join in the planning 
process, if only to give one of us 
on the committee suggestions. 

Bob Rabinoff sent me a sum¬ 
mary of his "life's story post- 
Columbia." After graduation. Bob 
worked in the plasma lab at 
Columbia and taught at his high 
school alma mater (the Bronx H.S. 
of Science) for a short time. After a 
spring and summer hitchhiking 
around the country, he started 
graduate school at the University 
of Arizona, where he received his 
Ph.D. in atmospheric physics in 
1975. Bob married Katy Shirtcliff 
in 1973 and became a teacher of 
the transcendental meditation pro¬ 
gram. He joined the faculty at 
Maharishi International Universi¬ 
ty, where he served for nine years, 
three of them as dean of faculty. 
Bob and Katy have four children. 
Joseph (22) recently graduated 
summa cum laude from Harvard in 
mathematics. "I wanted him to be 
a physicist, of course, but his mind 
is more subtle and abstract than 
mine," Bob said. Their triplets, 
Daniel, Eve and Shoshanah (19), 
are in their second year of univer¬ 
sity. Shoshanah is heading to 
Jerusalem for a year's study at the 
Hebrew University. Eve will be 
back at the University of Guelph 
(Ontario) and Daniel at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba. The triplets 


George Bernstein '68, dean of Tulane College, is 
working on a book about the 1919 Paris peace 
conference. 
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live with their mother and stepfa¬ 
ther, Alan, a rabbi, in Winnipeg. 

In 1988, Bob headed to Califor¬ 
nia and began life as a computer 
software developer. This work has 
taken him to New Mexico, Col¬ 
orado (seven years), St. Louis and 
back to Fairfield, Iowa, where he 
resides and does freelance pro¬ 
gramming. He takes care of a 
friend who is bedridden with M.S. 
"It's about as different from New 
York City as could be — 8,000 
souls instead of 8,000,000. Shop¬ 
ping is just about impossible 
(thank G-d for the Internet), 
there's nothing to do unless you 
drive an hour (thank G-d that I 
don't miss it any more), but the 
local 12-page newspaper costs 50tf, 
just like The New York Times. On 
the other hand, you can leave 
your house and your car unlocked 
and expect to find all your stuff 
the next morning." 

Since his days in St. Louis, Bob 
has "moved more and more in the 
direction of being an observant 
Jew. It's a bit tough in a town like 
this. Fortunately, I'm a vegetarian, 
so kosher meat is not an issue, 
and there's a nice Jewish commu¬ 
nity here, but my goal is to retire 
in a few years, once the kids are 
done with school and out on their 
own, and move to Israel to devote 
myself to study of Torah." 

Morris Older sent a brief bio: 

"If readers remember me, it would 
be as Morris Grossner, as I used 
my stepfather's surname through 
my Columbia days. I was one of 
the six students threatened with 
disciplinary action, early in the 
1968 Columbia rebellion. I recently 
learned from the Columbia '68 
home page that the administration 
had informed the draft board that 
I was expelled and therefore eligi¬ 
ble for the draft. I had a physical, 
which I failed due to a hernia 
(which cured itself later), but I was 
not expelled. In fact, I finished my 
course work the next year and 
received a note in my blue diplo¬ 
ma 'envelope' at graduation say¬ 
ing that my 'diploma was being 
withheld pending disciplinary 
action' against me, presumably for 
participating in more demonstra¬ 
tions that year. I never was noti¬ 
fied of any hearing or discipline, 
but received my diploma the fol¬ 
lowing June with my birth name, 
Morris Older, on it. 

"At Columbia, I had edited an 
occasional SDS newspaper. Rotten 
to the Core, and was invited by 
Mark Rudd '69 to the Chicago 
national SDS office to edit New Left 
Notes, the national SDS newsletter. 
During this period, the group that 
controlled SDS was transforming 
itself into what became the Weath¬ 
er Underground, and I soon 
moved back to New York, con¬ 
vinced that although the times 


demanded strong action, I couldn't 
be that literally a warrior for 
change. Having discovered my 
hippie side, I started a moving 
company. Keep On Trucking, and 
with the help of friends, as needed, 
moved people in and out of apart¬ 
ments in the Columbia area while I 
continued my political activities. 

"By 1974, my soon-to-be-wife's 
child custody dispute moved me 
to Berkeley, Calif. Here, I became 
involved in the People's Food 
System, and was the chief 
founder of an organic, whole 
grain bakery. Uprisings Baking 
Collective. Health foods were 
something new for most people 
then, and worker-owned and 
managed collectives were a new 
way of doing business. We had a 
storefront for eight years, but 
most of our business was whole¬ 
sale, delivering breads to farmers' 
markets, health food stores and 
mainstream supermarkets all over 
the Bay Area. I started as a baker, 
became a delivery driver and 
route organizer, and spent a lot of 
time in hie office keeping things 
organized and the accounting 
straight. Although we never really 
prospered, we were a presence 
until the hearty competition in a 
low-margin industry conflicted 
with our disorganization and 
forced us to close in 1997. 

"In the late 1970s, my wife intro¬ 
duced me to horseback riding, 
which I have continued. Up until a 
few years ago, I participated in 
endurance riding, which involves 
rides of 50 or more miles per day, 
and I still volunteer at these rides. I 
have been president, secretary and 
board member for the past 15 years 
of the Orinda Horsemen's Associa¬ 
tion, a cooperative that leases, from 
the local water utility, 550 acres 
adjacent to regional parks and 
reservoirs, where we pasture 38 
horses. For the last nine years, I 
have edited, designed and pub¬ 
lished the newsletter of our local 
equestrian trail advocacy group. 
The last two Labor Day weekends, 

I was one of the chief organizers of 
a multi-day ride and campout in 
the East Bay hills. This year's five- 
day ride was a benefit for the Bay 
Area Ridge Trail, a planned 400- 
mile ridge-top trail encircling the 
Bay, and we raised $10,000 toward 
the completion of the trail. 

"I am completing a four-year 
stint as the business manager for 
a user-interface consulting firm, 
where I was involved in all areas 
of management, including 
accounting, human resources, visa 
procurement, retirement planning 
and project management. Along 
the way, my marriage dissolved, 
but my stepson, who I helped 
raise for many years, has a beauti¬ 
ful 5-month-old girl whom I can't 
wait to visit up north." 


John Herbert writes: "How can 
I not brag of my Columbia family, 
when I hear all the good news of 
our classmates? My daughter, 

Amy Kristina '98, '01 SO A, is film¬ 
ing for PBS, and my son, Gregory, 
is in the School of General Studies. 
My wife, Sandra '71 TC, is busy 
with her Manhattan real estate 
and law practice, while I have 
assumed the duties of the senior 
associate dean (P&S) for the 
Harlem Hospital Affiliation and 
continue as clinical professor of 
anesthesiology, director of operat¬ 
ing room services. My brother, 

Mike '77, and I are planning some 
way to recognize a '75th Anniver¬ 
sary of Herberts at Columbia' this 
fall, in recognition of my father, 
Benne S. '32, '36 SDOS, who start¬ 
ed Columbia in 1928. Maybe even 
a few bucks for the cause!" 

Mike Tracy '68 was kind 
enough to share with me the 
Spring/Summer 2003 issue of BC 
Law (the CCT of Boston College 
Law School). The issue contains a 
most flattering profile of Mark 
Brodin. Mark had sent me some 
news for the July issue of CCT, but 
he was far too modest about his 
professional achievements. He is 
praised by BC Law for being a 
great teacher of civil procedure, 
evidence and employment dis¬ 
crimination law, as well as a great 
role model for students. 

Congratulations to our class¬ 
mates whose children entered the 
College this fall: Jerry Nadler 
(Michael), Jerry Nagler (Eli) and 
Jeffrey Pines (Giulia). 

From Mark Leeds: "My wife 
(Marian B. Demeny '69 Barnard) 
and I celebrated the wedding of 
our daughter, Elizabeth Rachel 
Demeny Leeds '02, to Joshua 
Lobel, her Hunter College H.S. 
sweetheart, on July 27,2003, in 
New Rochelle, 15 days after our 
33rd anniversary. Elizabeth and 
Josh followed our tradition of a 
pre-wedding party at V&T. While 
there were many from Elizabeth's 
generation at Columbia in atten¬ 
dance, I will leave that list to her 
and her Class Notes editor. Guests 
included my former apartment 
mates Jerry Nadler and Jim Purvis 
'68. Jerry's son, Michael '07, was 
there. Elizabeth is entering her sec¬ 
ond year at NYU Medical School, 
heading for a career in child psy¬ 
chiatry; Josh is beginning his sec¬ 
ond year as a rabbinical student at 
Hebrew Union College. Our son, 
Daniel, entered his junior year at 
MIT, majoring in computer sci¬ 
ence. Marian is an allergist, and I 
am special senior counsel at the 
NYC Environmental Control 
Board and advise the mayor's 
office and others on disability law 
and policy. I look forward to see¬ 
ing you and our other classmates 
at next year's reunion!" 


Through the years, this column 
has reported on notable achieve¬ 
ments by Paul Auster, but the lat¬ 
est is — for a member of a class 
having its 35th reunion — quite 
remarkable. The August 11,2003, 
issue of New York lists the 100 
"sexiest New Yorkers," and sin¬ 
gles out Paul as the "sexiest 
writer." I quote: "Why: Because 
his book-jacket photo is as brood¬ 
ing and slyly charming as his 
prose." The magazine describes 
Paul as "the object of bohemian 
crushes for years." 

In the spirit of reunions, Paul 
Casper is looking to get in contact 
with the College's "Gideon's 
boys" — alumni from the classes 
of 1964-74 who were recruited by 
Gideon Oppenheimer '47 from his 
adopted home in Boise, Idaho. If 
you are, or knew of, any of 
Gideon's boys, please contact 
Paul: pcghostsll@comcast.net. 

Make sure your calendars are 
marked for the June 3-6 reunion. 
Until then, e-mail me your news. 


Peter N. Stevens 

§ 1 180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 
peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 

Our class boasts two children of 
classmates in the Class of 2007. 
They are Jessica Hertz, daughter 
of Victor Hertz of New York City, 
and Yael Ross, daughter of 
Stephen Ross of Tarzana, Calif. 
Congrats to both! They join yet 
another amazingly talented group 
of first-years. (Please note my 
ability to freely substitute "first- 
years" for "freshmen." I'm OK 
with this change, but I'm not OK 
with the "de-maning" of our 
school mascot. Our formerly fero¬ 
cious lion now looks like a car¬ 
toon character. I am confident, 
however, that President Lee C. 
Bollinger will address this issue in 
short order. He can restore the 
mane while he restores the roar 
without damaging his commit¬ 
ment to affirmative action.) 

The sole class contributors this 
time are John D'Emilio and Phil 
Zegarelli. John has been "in 
Chicago the past four years, with 
intervening years on the Upper 
West Side, and then North Caroli¬ 
na and Washington, D.C. I'm the 
director of the Gender & Women's 
Studies Program at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago, where I also 
am a history professor. Before that, 
I was the founding director of the 
Policy Institute of the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force. A 
collection of my essays came out 
last year (The World Turned: Essays 
on Gay History, Politics, and Culture, 
Duke University Press, 2002), and 
Free Press will soon release Lost 
Prophet: The Life and Times of 
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Bayard Rustin, a book I've been 
working on for a dozen years — 
my effort, in part, to make sense of 
the upheavals of the '60s that 
overtook me once I arrived on 
Momingside Heights. In June, I 
had the dizzying and heady sen¬ 
sation of having my work cited 
and quoted by Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Kennedy in 
Lawrence v. Texas, which wiped out 
the remaining sodomy laws. It got 
me 15 minutes of fame on Night- 
line.'' John can be reached at 
demilio@aol.com. 

Phil is "still living in my home¬ 
town, Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. (for¬ 
merly North Tarrytown). I was 
mayor from 1979-87, took time 
off and am back as mayor since 
1999. I'm working on the redevel¬ 
opment of the former GM site, 
but that doesn't pay bills. ... I am 
president of Barretta Research 
(a tax, title research company). 

I've been married for 27 years to 
Barbara Tallent '70 Marymount 
and have four kids: Philip (24) G. 
Tech '01, Bobby (22) East Carolina 
'03, Katie (20) Ithaca '05; and 
Tommy (17)." 

Please let me know of any new 
developments in your lives, and 
I'll be sure to pass them on to our 
classmates. In the interim, stay 
well, prosper and remember the 
College. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Arthur Helton was killed by a 
truck bomb at United Nations 
headquarters in Baghdad on 
August 19. He was the director of 
peace and conflict studies and sen¬ 
ior fellow for refugee studies and 
preventive action at the Council 
on Foreign Relations. A lawyer 
and civil rights activist who devot¬ 
ed most of his professional life to 
the help and protection of 
refugees, he was in Baghdad to 
assess conditions there. [Editor's 
note: Please see obituary on page 45.] 

I believe Lambert Chee sums up 
the class' reaction: "I was shocked 
to read about Arthur. I feel a strong 
sense of loss, that such a person 
with such ideals and working 
courageously to implement them, 
can come to such a tragic end." He 
adds, "I also wonder about how 
many of our classmates have left us 
prematurely." (For more about 
Lambert, see the next page.) 

Bob Fuhrman: "While at Colum¬ 
bia, I always enjoyed Art Helton's 
company. He had an outstanding 
sense of commitment to making the 
world a better place, and I think he 
lived up to his own high ideals. He 
led a principled life." 

Ed Wallace: "Arthur Helton 


and I started in a small group of 
new lawyers at Legal Aid in 1976. 
We felt very privileged to start 
our careers as part of the appeals 
unit. We probably had lunch 
together two or three times a 
week and often debated political 
topics. Arthur was very thought¬ 
ful and clearly saw issues of injus¬ 
tice beyond NYC and the U.S. He 
was a very able lawyer. Years 
later, my wife, a leading expert on 
Cuba, toured the island with 
Arthur on one of his fact-finding 
missions. He made a big differ¬ 
ence in the lives of many people 
who never knew him and, fortu¬ 
nately, the importance of his work 
was recognized by some of our 
leaders in and out of government. 
I hope his family will take some 
comfort in knowing that he lives 
on in the memory of those who 
knew him during his courageous 
life, as well as those who 
sadly know of him through the 
tragedy of his premature death." 

Marc Gross '73: "Arthur's dedi¬ 
cation to public service began 
while he was at Columbia. He 
organized College students to 
participate in programs super¬ 
vised by the Community Legal 
Services office that was then locat¬ 
ed on 110th and Lenox. He 
trained these legal neophytes in 
handling uncontested divorce 
proceedings. At the time. New 
York's divorce laws were still fair¬ 
ly onerous, and many women 
who had been abandoned were 
stranded by legal obstacles until 
this program came to their aid. 

"Arthur continued his public 
interest upon entering NYU Law 
School in 1973.1 vividly recall an 
evening when my law school 
roommate (James Periconi '70), 
Arthur and I discussed our hopes 
for careers after graduation. 

Arthur was adamant that the only 
worthwhile service was in the 
public sector. He set the bar high 
for us, and he fulfilled his commit¬ 
ment by turning his knowledge of 
immigration law into an expertise 
in asylum cases, eventually work¬ 
ing with the Lawyers Committee 
for International Human Rights, 
the Open Society Institute and 
most recently as a senior fellow at 
the Council for Foreign Relations, 
specializing on refugee issues. 
Though his work exposed him to 
the misfortunes inflicted on many 
people around the world, he 
remained good-spirited and never 
succumbed to cynicism. From my 
standpoint, that alone was a great 
accomplishment." 

Art Engoron (a judge): "1 did 
not know Arthur that well at 
Columbia, but I remembered him 
very well after, and often thought 
about him. Why? (Aside from the 
sharing the same first name.) 
Because he was the gentlest per¬ 


son I ever met. His appearance, 
his voice and his temperament 
were pretematurally calm and 
calming. 

"Fast forward to 1990 when, 
after an eight-year hiatus as a 
musician, I was looking to re¬ 
enter the legal profession. I stu¬ 
diously contacted every lawyer I 
knew. My one 'success' was a 
meeting over lunch with the one 
person I knew the least well... 
Arthur! We met at a restaurant in 
the 30s somewhere, near Fifth 
Avenue (his treat). We hadn't seen 
each other in 20 years, but of 
course, he looked the same 
(aggression must age people). 

He modestly regaled me with sto¬ 
ries of the wonderful work he 
was doing with the world's 
downtrodden, the flotsam and jet¬ 
sam of the ravages of war and 
authoritarianism. A job did not 
come of the lunch, but great sto¬ 
ries, a warm glow and final mem¬ 
ories of one of our class' classiest 
guys did. His example was, and 
is, awe-inspiring." 

Please note, the memorial 
weblog for Arthur is http:// 
helton.blog-city.com. 

Also working for peace is Alan 
Flashman. "My wife, Gilda, and I 
moved to Israel's southern desert 
20 years ago. I had recently com¬ 
pleted training in pediatrics and 
child psychiatry. After some frus¬ 
trations with public sector poli¬ 
tics, I opened a practice in Beer- 
sheba. I have been teaching 
part-time, mainly at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, in the 
social work school and in the psy¬ 
chotherapy institute. I teach, con¬ 
sult and lecture, most recently on 
children and families at risk, espe¬ 
cially family violence. I have 
found it important to provide 
Hebrew translations for my stu¬ 
dents and am winding up a sec¬ 
ond edited volume of translations 
of classics in work with children 
and adolescents. 

"I think my CC years were 
formative in sensitizing me to 
social activism, although I became 
active only a bit later, while in 
medical school. Those years also 
inculcated in me an abiding intol¬ 
erance for racism. Now, years 
later and very bald, I am swim¬ 
ming upstream here working for 
a joint Israeli-Palestinian organi¬ 
zation called Middle East Chil¬ 
dren's Association, which brings 
teachers from both sides together 
for personal and professional dia¬ 
logue. In August, 200 teachers 
met for a week in Istanbul to plan 
continued cooperative education¬ 
al ventures. The group I facilitate 
proposes to study hatred of each 
other among our children. 

"Gilda works as a family thera¬ 
pist. Our three children, Debbie 
(22), Kobie (20) and Miri (18), still 


hear some Columbia stories, espe¬ 
cially about ancient history stud¬ 
ies with Professor Morton Smith, 
how CC and Hum taught me 
reading and thinking, and how 
Professor Rosenthal taught me 
Yeats (whom I toy with translat¬ 
ing into Hebrew). Classmates 
who remember me, stop by when 
you're in the region." 

Also living internationally is 
Bob Meyer. "I have been living 
in Hong Kong for 25 years. Since 
1981,1 have been an entrepreneur, 
and am chairman and managing 
director of Pharmalink Interna¬ 
tional Ltd., a publicly held com¬ 
pany that manufactures and dis¬ 
tributes Lyprinol, a natural 
anti-inflammatory nutraceutical 
product used for arthritis, asthma 
and other chronic inflammatory 
conditions." 

Tom Kovach: "I've begun my 
10th (and, I hope, last) year as 
head of the German studies 
department at the University of 
Arizona. Last year, I was promot¬ 
ed to full professor. My wife. 
Candy Siegel, completed her psy¬ 
choanalytic training, so she can 
add the title of psychoanalyst to 
that of Ph.D. clinical psychologist 
with a 20-year practice here in 
Tucson. My daughter, Leah, a sen¬ 
ior in high school, is an accom¬ 
plished violist; this summer, she 
attended the prestigious Meadow- 
mount School of Music in upstate 
New York." 

Ron Rice: "I'm a'Distin¬ 
guished' professor at Rutgers and 
recently published several 
books: Social Consequences of Inter¬ 
net Use: Access, Involvement and 
Interaction, Katz, J.E., & Rice, R.E. 
(MIT Press, 2002); Accessing and 
Browsing information and communi¬ 
cation, Rice, R.E., McCreadie, M., & 
Chang, S-J. (MIT Press, 2001); The 
Internet and Health Communication: 
Expectations and Experiences, edited 
by Rice, R.E., & Katz, J.E. (Sage, 
2001); and Public Communication 
Campaigns (3rd edition), edited by 
Rice, R.E., & Atkin, C. (Sage, 

2001). My stepson, Marc, is the sen¬ 
ior class president at William & 
Mary, and my wife, Claire, teaches 
part-time at a local community col¬ 
lege. We are energetic gardeners, so 
our yard is becoming more gor¬ 
geous and time-consuming each 
year! New Jersey is the Garden 
State, after all!" 

In other news, the July 27 New 
York Times Book Review had a full- 
page review ("The Coolest Maga¬ 
zine on the Planet") of Wired: A 
Romance. Wired was co-founded 
by Lou Rossetto. The reviewer 
describes the book as "fundamen¬ 
tally a biography of Rossetto, a 
larger-than-life personality whom 
[author Gary] Wolf compares to a 
'magnet whose grip increased 
dramatically at close range.' " 
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Columbia College Today 


You can catch a free exhibition 
at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City until 
November 23, "From Model to 
Monument," which features three- 
dimensional monument models 
and full-scale photography of sev¬ 
eral of Greg Wyatt's works, 
including the 40-foot high "Peace 
Fountain," placed at the Cathedral 
of St. John, and the 11,600-lb. 
"Soaring American Eagle," at the 
U.S. Department of State in the 
nation's capital. Using plaster 
casts from parts of the "Peace 
Fountain" exhibit, visitors are 
taken into the middle of a mold to 
learn how an engineered stainless 
steel scaffold supports the 32,000- 
pound statue (16 tons and whad- 
dya get?) created within it. At 
press time, Greg was hoping to 
include in the show a six-minute 
video used in the exhibition 
"Bronze Casting" that appeared at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1991. Greg's 9-ft. Columbia lion 
sculpture for campus will be 
unveiled on April 3. 

Lambert Chee: "I have not 
been back to New York City since 
our 25th reunion in 1996.1 have 
lived in the San Francisco 
Bay Area since 1971, initially for 
medical school, residency training, 
and subsequently, in private prac¬ 
tice as an invasive cardiologist. 
Sandra and I have been married 
since 1972 (she was at TC when 
we met in 1969), and the last of 
our three children graduated from 
UC San Diego in August. None of 
our three children wanted to go 
east for college; all three of them 
stayed in the University of Califor¬ 
nia system. (I should be thankful; 
they saved me a bundle!) I think 
there are a few of our classmates 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. I 
certainly would like to get in 
touch with them." 

Getting in touch. Yes! I sent my 
first class-wide e-mail, and you 
can see some results in this col¬ 
umn. If you did not get the e-mail, 
e-mail me your name and e-mail 
address. I'll give Columbia your 
e-mail address or correct the one it 
has. About the time that you read 
this in CCT, I will be sending the 
first class e-newsletter, with addi¬ 
tional material not in Class Notes, 
longer news items, articles class¬ 
mates have written, networking 
opportunities, news of a personal 
nature that you do not want in 
CCT, links to your personal or 
business homepages, e-mail 
addresses from classmates seeking 
classmate e-mail contact, invita¬ 
tions for groups of classmates in a 
geographical area to get together, 
and whatever else develops from 
my effort and yours. 

Congratulations to the alumni 
children of the Class of '03: Dou¬ 
glas Boorsten (Joseph Boorsten), 


David Goldberg (Lawrence 
Goldberg), Elizabeth Greene 
(Thomas Greene), Hilary Rosen- 
stein (Roger Rosenstein), Gil 
Selinger (Howard Selinger), 
Miriam Stone (Steven Stone) and 
Brian Tang (Robert Tang). 

And congratulations to alumni 
children first-years in the Class of 
'07: Jeffrey Conn (Richard Conn), 
Gabriel Rose (Eric Rose) and Isaac 
Schwartz (Jan Arthur Schwartz). 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


Jon Berlin, who started with us in 
1968 but graduated in 1974, prac¬ 
tices adult and adolescent psychi¬ 
atry in the Milwaukee area. 

And you might like to know 
that of tike 56 students in the Class 
of '07 who are children of College 
alumni, three are '72 offspring: 
Brian Berman's son, Aaron, from 
Baltimore; Jerry Groopman's son, 
Michael, from Brookline, Mass.; 
and Harold Sackeim's son, 
Alexander, from Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Congrats to dads and sons! 


Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 

New Haven, CT 06515 
betra@unicorr.com 

Not much news this go-round; 
class reunion fever has waned. 

We have five (count 'em!) 
alumni scions in the Class of '07; 
Anthony Donatelli's son, Brian; 
Alan Shamoon's daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth; Meir Stampfer's son, 
Samuel; Ray Vastola's daughter, 
Elisabeth; and William Ebner's 
daughter, Patricia. Congrats to all. 

Chi a sad note, William Lewis, 
of Tampa, Fla., passed away on 
June 10; he was a house designer. 

The most curious e-mail was 
from Brad Poulos, who noted that 
the last time he'd heard from Ed 
Cranswick '75, he was in Golden, 
Colo. This was news to me, as I 
had not asked the question, nor 
heard of the man. Nor is he in our 
class. I could have e-mailed back, 
but it was more interesting as a 
conundrum. 

Keep those cards, letters and 
e-mails coming! 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


Momingside Heights is throbbing 
with activity these days. Once 
"the kids" return in late August, 
the streets are humming. The con¬ 


struction of the faculty apartment 
and private school combo on 
110th Street is almost complete, 
and a new residence at 103rd 
Street is just starting. Now we 
hear of a proposed "north cam¬ 
pus" to be built between 125th 
and 133rd Streets west of Broad¬ 
way and possible building on 
113th Street (beside St. John the 
Divine). As Columbia turns 250, 
she sure ain't stagnant! 

I received the first Class Note 
sent via the E-Community. If you 
haven't registered yet, you can 
sign up at https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu. While you're there, 
be sure to see the pictures of Vic 
Fortuno and browse past CCT 
columns! 

John Malmberg, a first-time 
correspondent, has been an attor¬ 
ney in Concord, N.H., since 1979, 
mostly representing nonprofit 
health care providers. He also did 
a three-year stint at the attorney 
general's office prosecuting homi¬ 
cides. His wife is the dean of fac¬ 
ulty at St. Paul's School (a board¬ 
ing school), and they live on 
campus. His stepson recently 
graduated from college, and their 
son is a junior at St. Paul's. John 
hikes, skis and sea kayaks, and 
does lot of traveling, recently to 
Costa Rica, England and the South 
Pacific. (Two months in Fiji with¬ 
out the wife and kids definitely 
brings thoughts of those Gauguin 
paintings from art history!) 

Tom Ferguson flew from San 
Francisco to bring his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to campus for freshman 
orientation. Doing the same were 
Michael Handler (who brought 
Abram from Denver), Terry Lales- 
ki (who bought Terry Jr. from Gar¬ 
rison, N.Y.), and the soon-to-be 
bankrupt Peter Sullivan from Bev¬ 
erly Hills, Calif., who gets to write 
two tuition checks each year for 
Caroline and Hilary. If I've missed 
others, please drop me a line. 

Two other classmates let me 
know that their kids are on cam¬ 
pus. James Cort, from Vernon, 
Conn., wrote that he was "delight¬ 
ed to have his daughter, Naomi, 
join the Columbia community as a 
member of the Class of '06. It cer¬ 
tainly is a reminder of the years 
passing us as we brought her to 
the dorm I moved into as a fresh¬ 
man 32 years ago." Peter Shawhan 
'75, who started with us but took 
an extra year to graduate, has a 
son, Mark '05, who is spending the 
academic year at Cambridge as 
part of Columbia's Oxford/Cam¬ 
bridge Scholars program. Peter is 
an attorney in Albany with the 
NYS Department of Transportation 
and recently celebrated his 25th 
anniversary with his wife, Joanne 
Pames '74 Barnard. (By the way, 
no 25th anniversaries have been 
reported for wives from FIT.) 


While on the transportation 
topic, I may as well slip in a note 
from Paul Mondor, who lives in 
East Northport on Long Island. 
Paul is an international captain 
for Delta flying 767s out of JFK. 

His wife, Janet, is an international 
flight attendant. They have two 
sons, Anthony (18) and Brendan 
(14). Paul is "still playing golf; 
gave up football and any other 
contact sports except dancing. 

Life is good." 

It is rare that I receive two 
notes on one classmate, but Abbe 
Lowell has been a PR magnate at 
least since his days where he rep¬ 
resented the Democratic Party at 
the impeachment proceedings of 
President Clinton. A press release 
arrived from the NYC law firm of 
Chadbourne & Parke saying the 
"high profile criminal and civil lit¬ 
igator" was joining the firm as a 
partner in its Washington, D.C. 
office. Later, I was reading deep in 
the Metro section of The New York 
Times when I came across an arti¬ 
cle about actor Steven Seagal 
being extorted by a brother of 
deceased Mafia boss John Gotti 
(and other members of the Gam- 
bino crime family). Abbe was 
cited as Seagal's attorney. Rumors 
that Abbe was making a series of 
action flicks called Legal Weapon 
or even a single film called Dirty 
Abbe could not be confirmed. 

Elsewhere in the fight against 
crime is James Rouen. After 49 
years in New York City (most 
recently on West End Avenue), 

Jim and his family moved to Lon¬ 
don, where he does legal/compli¬ 
ance work for Citigroup Europe/ 
Middle East/Africa. He is 
"watching the exotic areas from 
Cape Town to Kamchatka looking 
for crooks, money launderers and 
suspected terrorists moving 
money." Watch out, Osama! 

Mark Rantala responded to my 
recent query about what class¬ 
mates are doing outside of work 
and family. Mark writes, "I've been 
serving as the 75th Master of the 
Rocky River Masonic Lodge #703 
in Rocky River, Ohio." Jonathan 
Cuneo tells us that his Washington, 
D.C., based law firm has expanded 
to the nine-lawyer firm of Cuneo 
Waldman & Gilbert with offices in 
Washington and NYC. (The "Wald¬ 
man" is Michael Waldman '82, for¬ 
mer director of the speechwriting 
office for President Clinton). 

Why can't Timothy Green- 
field-Sanders stay out of my col¬ 
umn? Maybe it's because he keeps 
doing such interesting work. The 
New York Times recently carried a 
story about his forthcoming book, 
tentatively titled XXX: 30 Portraits 
of Pom Stars. It seems that each 
model has two color portraits in 
the same pose, one clothed and 
one in the buff. Timothy is quoted. 
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"I found with pom stars that 
they're much more comfortable 
nude than they are clothed." 

Lastly, we come to an update 
from a classmate with one of the 
most eclectic careers. Will Willis 
has been the CEO of Jeno's 
(frozen pizzas) and CEO of a 
sewer pipe company, among his 
many business roles. He writes 
that we should be looking for him 
on Oprah as he promotes his new 
book Secrets Men Don't Want 
Women to Know (Willis & Assoc., 
2003). His first book. If You're Not 
Living on the Edge, You're Taking 
Up Too Much Space, by the same 
publisher, is going into its second 
printing. Will lives in Palm Beach, 
Fla., and finds time for boating, 
golfing and motorcycling. He also 
keeps busy following the careers 
of his oldest daughter (a doctor), 
twin 23-year-old daughters (in 
business) and a 10-year-old 
daughter "who is trying to wear 
me out ... I think she's trying to 
help the other three get their 
inheritance!" As he hunts for a 
retirement home in Costa Rica, he 
says, " It's scary how fast the time 
has gone since Carman Hall." 

There you have it. A pilot and a 
pom photographer. Crime fight¬ 
ers and kayakers. The Mafia and 
the Masons. Plus a lot of proud 
dads who are taking their kids to 
college. Come to the 30th reunion 
in June, and you'll be able to hear 
a lot more updates from class¬ 
mates you knew well and others 
you'll be glad you met! 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl 6@columbia.edu 


As I've just celebrated my 50th 
birthday (as all of us have or will 
sometime soon!). I've been mus¬ 
ing a little. Contributing is 
Columbia's 250th anniversary. I 
find myself bonded to Alma 
Mater more than ever. If you have 
not registered for the College E- 
Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom/ ) or 
checked out Columbia250 (www. 
c250.columbia.edu), take a look — 
you'll find the sites worthwhile! 

One of the things that continues 
to amaze me is the number of 
classmates and other Columbia 
friends whose children have 
attended, are attending or will 
attend Columbia. Every Columbia 
grad (with children) with whom 
I've stayed in close contact has at 
least one legacy. Our class is no 
exception. Three children of our 
classmates are among the Class of 
2003: Yoni Liss (Elisabeth and 
Donald Liss), Jonathan Reich (Lisa 
and Yaron Reich) and Julia Wiener 


(Judith and Joshua Wiener). 

This year, legacies of '75 in the 
Class of 2007 include Christopher 
Baio (Regina and Joseph Baio), 
John Schneider (Regina and 
Robert Schneider), Abraham 
Weiss (Miriam and Daniel Weiss) 
and Ho Wen (Julia and Carson 
Wen). Congratulations to all! 

Of course, getting these lists 
prods me to contact some of you 
and prods some of you to write to 
me. Dan Weiss is in a thriving 
solo practice in Mentor, Ohio. He 
supervises a staff of 10 providing 
patient care (diabetes, hormonal, 
nutritional and bone disorders) 
and conducting clinical research. 
His wife, Miriam, is a nephrolo¬ 
gist and professor at Case West¬ 
ern Reserve University School of 
Medicine and is active in research 
fundamental to the complications 
caused by diabetes. She recently 


sure we could handle leaving the 
24-hour conveniences of New York 
City, but it's nice living in the 
'country.'" After graduating from 
Columbia, Mark spearheaded new 
and experimental music broad¬ 
casts at WKCR from 1976-90. He 
also had a 15-year musical career 
performing with Ad Hoc Rock and 
Sick Dick and the Volkswagens 
and scoring music for the New 
Dance Alliance. His day job is 
managing director, head of invest¬ 
ment quantitative, risk manage¬ 
ment and ALM at the Guardian 
Life Insurance Co. of America. He 
joined Guardian Life downtown in 
August 2001, just three weeks 
before September 11. In Fall 2002, 
Mark was elected to the board of 
directors of the Professional Risk 
Managers' International Organiza¬ 
tion. He recently completed a 
chairmanship of the Society of 


Dan Weiss 75 is in a thriving solo practice in 
Mentor, Ohio. He supervises a staff of 10 provid¬ 
ing patient care and conducting clinical research. 


was invited to speak at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm. 
(Dan has volunteered to accom¬ 
pany her.) We know that their 
son, Abraham, became a first- 
year at Columbia this fall. Son 
Orion also is on Momingside 
Heights, where he is a senior in 
classical piano at Juilliard and a 
student of Emanuel Ax '70. I'll try 
to get updates from other legacy 
parents for upcoming issues. 

Send cards or letters if you don't 
hear from me. 

Fred Senatore is married to 
Susan Spielvogel '78 Barnard and 
has two daughters, Gabriella (12) 
and Eva (9). (Future legacies, per¬ 
haps?) Fred is a global project 
team leader for Aventis Pharma¬ 
ceuticals in Bridgewater, N.J. 

On a more somber note, we're at 
the tender age where we begin to 
lose classmates and friends. Henry 
Nicholas Winters passed away in 
early August. Henry was magna 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa at 
Columbia and held additional 
degrees from New College, Oxford, 
Harvard and NYU. [Editor's note: 
Please see obituary on page 46.] 


Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 
caml31@columbia.edu 

Mark Abbott reports from Cos 
Cob, Conn., where he's lived for 10 
years with his wife, Christiane '80 
Barnard, '86 MSPH and daughter, 
Brooke (8): "Chris and I weren't 


Actuaries' Stochastic Calculus Pro¬ 
ject Oversight Group and is writ¬ 
ing a chapter on asset liability 
management on behalf of the SOA 
ALM Specialty Guide Task Force. 
Like several '76ers I've heard from, 
he seems to be involved more with 
our alma mater and spoke at the 
Columbia Finance Conference in 
November 2002. 

Tom Schwartz published Lyn¬ 
don Johnson and Europe: In the Shad¬ 
ow of Vietnam with Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, and his next project 
is a biography of Henry Kissinger. 
He's been a member of the history 
department at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity for the past 13 years, "my 
inspiration for my career having 
been the Columbia classes I had 
with the greatest teacher I ever 
met, Jim Shenton '49," he says. 

Sam Yin was the first employee 
of Stryker Biotech when it was 
founded in 1991, and after more 
than a decade of research, an 
osteogenic protein has been devel¬ 
oped that can "initiate novo bone 
growth" and has been approved 
for worldwide use in the repair of 
fractures that fail to heal on their 
own. "It was rewarding to see a 
product move from research to 
clinical use to benefit patients who 
might otherwise have been candi¬ 
dates for amputation," Sam says. 
He is on several boards of arts 
organizations in the Boston area, 
including the SpeakEasy State 
Company, which has won several 
awards and is becoming known 
for New England premieres. 

Finally, we have news of the 
children of several '76ers who are 



members of the Class of 2007: 
Joshua Levine (Joseph Levine), 
Yael Merkin (Ezra Merkin), Justin 
Nunez (Domingo Nunez), Yurika 
Sugimoto (Yuji Sugimoto), Gre¬ 
gory Wing (David Wing) and 
Benjamin Baker (Daniel Baker). 



David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


We begin this month with the pen 
at half staff, remembering the best 
of the best, our dear Professor Jim 
Shenton '49, who was the subject of 
many a "remember when he ... " 
side comment just in May. We 
knew the old man was suffering, 
but I guess I was hoping for one 
more field trip to New Jersey to 
rehash a war or two and to hear his 
thoughts on Iraq. The last issue of 
CCT did justice to a great teacher. 
[Editor's note: For coverage of the 
October 2 Shenton memorial at St. 
Paul's Chapel, and more alumni reflec¬ 
tions, please see page 18.] 

The first to report after the 
reunion was, of course, Tom Mari¬ 
am, who invited your scribe to 
Yankee Stadium to continue dis¬ 
cussions unfinished in May, fol¬ 
lowed by this report from Chuck 
Geneslaw: "It was a pleasure see¬ 
ing classmates at the reunion. I've 
been a practicing pediatrician in 
Ocean County for 16 years. After 
being solo for several years. I've 
played the merger game with 
other area doctors to form Shore 
Health Group. I've been a member 
of our board of directors since the 
group's inception. We are the 
largest primary care-driven physi¬ 
cians' group in the state. Although 
I dedicate most of my efforts to 
direct patient care (and find it my 
most satisfying professional activi¬ 
ty), I have gotten more involved in 
our local hospital management. 

"Fortunately, I only run our 
hospital's continuing medical 
education program, so I can most¬ 
ly avoid the more noxious politi¬ 
cal fights that make up the every¬ 
day experience of most hospital 
medical staffs like ours. Away 
from the office, I've been happy to 
help out as a board member of the 
Ocean County Chapter of Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters. My wife, 

Kim, is still speaking to me after 
almost 22 years of marriage, and 
we're lucky to have three healthy, 
intelligent children: Luke (10), 
daughter Allix (16) and Andrew 
(19), a sophomore at Brown. I was 
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so proud that Andy considered 
and was accepted to Columbia 
but equally happy that he chose 
to blaze his own Ivy League path 
independent of his old man. 

"Interesting to see that Colum¬ 
bia and Rutgers Med alum Ann 
Candy is a hand surgeon in Rut¬ 
land. If I'm unlucky enough to 
hurt my hand while skiing at 
Killington, I guess I know where 
to turn. I hope to see [everyone] 
again at future alumni events." 

Ed Deitch, a writer at NBC 
News, recently won a duPont- 
Columbia Award for his coverage 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

Ron Goldstein wrote from 
Israel a while ago, but I misplaced 
his e-mail, and he gently chided 
me. Sorry this is so late, Ron. "I'm 
afraid I don't remember you, and I 
imagine that you don't remember 
me, either. [Honest, but not a rec¬ 
ommended way to endear your¬ 
self to your humble secretary.] I 
was pre-med with a music concen¬ 
tration. Merrill Weber and I came 
to the College from Highland Park 
H.S. 

"After finishing my B.A., I got 
my Ph.D. at P&S. In July 1983,1 
moved with my wife, Judy '79 GS, 
M.Sc. pharmacology '81 GSAS and 
two children to Israel to do a post¬ 
doc at the Hebrew University. Find¬ 
ing academic positions is tough 
here. It took me almost seven years 
of 'post-doc'-ing until I found my 
current position at Bar-Ban Univer¬ 
sity, where I am an associate profes¬ 
sor. For 10 years, I studied pattern¬ 
ing in the nervous system of the 
early vertebrate embryo. A couple 
of years ago, I did a sabbatical in 
Jerusalem, and have moved to the 
exciting (and controversial) field of 
human embryonic stem cells. I'm 
looking for new graduate students 
or someone to do a sabbatical in 
my lab in sunny Ramat-Gan. 

"Over the course of the years 
here, Judy and I have added anoth¬ 
er three kids to family, and the 
brood consists of Noam (22): In the 
fourth year of a five-year army/ 
Yeshiva program, he spent a year- 
and-a-half being shot at by the 
HezboUah on the Lebanese border; 
Nechami (21), a film major at Tel- 
Aviv University; Naftali, graduat¬ 
ing high school; Akiva (14), finish¬ 
ing primary school and Yoel (10). 
We live in the Katamon neighbor¬ 
hood of Jerusalem, near Natan Sha¬ 
ransky (the human rights activist 
and minister in the Sharon gover¬ 
nment) and Dore Gold, who attend¬ 
ed SIPA and was Israel's ambassa¬ 
dor to the United Nations. 

"I have 'found the time' to be 
drafted into the Israel Defense 
Forces and serve many stints of 
reserve duty. It was a major shock 
(an understatement) for a spoiled 
kid from the Chicago suburbs to 
charge a hiB firing M-16s and mor¬ 


tars with live ammunition. It was a 
lot worse being the target of many 
attacks during the first intifada while 
serving in Hevron and Nablus. I 
was transferred to a safer position in 
the Medical Corps, and was dis¬ 
charged a couple of years ago. 

"All in all, it's been an exciting 
25 years. I of course owe a great 
deal to my Columbia education, 
both undergrad and at P&S. If 
anyone is coming to Israel, he or 
she should feel free to contact 
me at goldst@mail.biu.ac.il, fax 
972-3-535-1824." 

Our interesting-to-some Glee 
Club discussion has continued, and 
Jordan Lee Wagner asks, "Does 
anyone have a video of the Nadia 
Caro Show, a Puerto Rican TV show 
that we sang on in 1977? I know I 
saw it once after we got back from 
that tour — it was on a NYC Span¬ 
ish UHF channel." My father and I 
used to watch bullfights on that 
channel Bve from Mexico City. I 
must have missed the Glee Club. 

Congrats to Eli Bryk, John Crab¬ 
tree, John Flores, David Friedman 
and Tom Reuter, who aB have chfi- 
dren in the Class of 2007. 


science into enhanced treatments 
for patients. ... This group of 
physician-scientists has already 
made impressive contributions to 
understanding some of society's 
vexing health problems, including 
AIDS, cardiovascular disease and 
cancer,' said HHMI President 
Thomas R. Cech. 'We believe that 
they have the potential to contin¬ 
ue to improve healthcare by find¬ 
ing new ways to translate basic 
science discoveries into useful 
therapy for patients.' 

"The profile of my lab is at 
www.hhmi.org/research/ 
investigators/damell.html." 

Lloyd Carroll: "I am in my 
fourth year chairing the account¬ 
ing department at Borough of 
Manhattan Community CoBege, 
which is four blocks from Ground 
Zero. My op-ed piece, 'Stop Ship¬ 
ping Our Tax Returns Abroad,' ran 
in the April 14 edition of the New 
York Daily News. I discussed the 
alarming fact that some accounting 
firms are sending American tax 
returns overseas for processing. In 
this age of terrorism, many 
accounting firms could not care 


Robert Darnell '79 was selected by the Howard 
Hughes Medical institute to become one of 12 
Howard Hughes medical investigators. 


FinaBy, your not-always-humble 
scribe wishes to note that he has 
added the duties of president/CEO 
of the Connecticut Technology 
CouncB to his roster of daBy activi¬ 
ties. So beware of new techno- 
sawy industrial pokey emanating 
soon from the Nutmeg state. 

Have a great fall, and drop us 
a line. 
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Lyle Steele 

511 E. 73rd St., Ste 7 
New York, NY 10021 


lyle_steele@hotmail.com 


Robert Darnell: "For the past 10 
years, I have been a scientist at 
Rockefeller University in New 
York and was promoted to profes¬ 
sor in 2000. In the last year, I was 
selected in a search for physician- 
scientists to become a Howard 
Hughes medical investigator (this 
investigatorship began in Septem¬ 
ber 2000). A press release describes 
the group from which I was select¬ 
ed: www.hhmi.org/news/ 
052802.html. Here is some of the 
text: 'The Howard Hughes Med¬ 
ical Institute has selected 12 of the 
nation's top physician-scientists to 
be appointed as HHMI investiga¬ 
tors in an innovative program to 
improve the translation of basic 


less about the fact that they are 
aBowing aB sorts of what should 
be classified accounting data (such 
as Social Security numbers as weB 
as numerous financial values) to 
fall into Lord-knows-whose hands 
as long as it increases profits. So 
far, every pofitician I've contacted 
has put his or her head in the 
sand, akin to an ostrich. 

"On a more pleasant note, I cel¬ 
ebrated my 10th anniversary of 
marriage to the former Elisa Zap- 
insky '82 Barnard in October. In 
my other fife, I am an entertain¬ 
ment and sports columnist for The 
Queens Chronicle, Queens' largest 
weekly newspaper, and for Good 
Times, the venerable Long Island 
pop culture bi-weekly, in its 34th 
year. 

"I returned from New York Jets 
training camp, where I spoke with 
Columbia's all-time rushing 
leader, Johnathan Reese '02. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Reese was one of the team's 
final cuts but was signed to the five- 
man practice squad.] He finished 
2002 on the Jets practice squad 
and played this past spring as a 
tailback for NFL Europe's Amster¬ 
dam Admirals. Johnathan he told 
me that his teammates have not 
given him a hard time about being 
a Columbia grad but that Jets 
assistant coaches have been riding 
him pretty good about it." 


Craig Lesser 
1600 Parker Ave., Apt. 15B 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
clesser@weichert.com 

Ricardo Rodriguez's son, Steven, 
continues the Columbia CoBege 
tradition and is a member of the 
Class of 2007. Steven is a graduate 
of Fanwood High School in 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 

Lanny Breuer was included in 
a January 2003 column in America 
Lawyer, "45 Under 45." Oliver 
Shapiro received the 2003 Mark 
McGarrity Award for Excellence 
in Outdoor Writing, presented by 
Commissioner Bradley M. Camp¬ 
bell of the New Jersey Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection 
and the New Jersey Division of 
Fish and Wfidlife at a recent Out¬ 
door Writers' Workshop in Rob- 
binsville, N.J. Oliver and his wife, 
Deborah '79 Barnard (nee New¬ 
man), have three teenage boys. 

Frank Mann received a mas¬ 
ter's in liberal studies from the 
University of Minnesota in 2002 
and has been admitted to gradu¬ 
ate study in history at Syracuse; 
he started this fall. Chris Mes- 
nooh is in Paris, where he is a 
partner with the New York-based 
firm Hughes Hubbard & Reed. 
After getting his J.D. from Yale 
and an M.I.A. from SIPA, he prac¬ 
ticed law for three years in N.Y. 
before moving to Paris. Chris has 
lived in Paris for 14 years, is a 
member of the French bar and 
practices primarily French corpo¬ 
rate law for American efients. He 
welcomes hearing from you: 
mesnooh@hugheshubbard.com. 




Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale,VA 22003 


cct@columbia.edu 


Based upon prior fervent 
appeals, we received a veritable 
flood of updates. Kevin Bilms 
fives in the Tidewater area of Vir¬ 
ginia and works for the law firm of 
Peter T. Nichofi, which specializes 
in plaintiffs' asbestos litigation. 
After graduating from Columbia, 
he attended law school at Boston 
University. Apparently, it was not 
all study and no play for Mr. Bilms, 
as he was able to attend many Red 
Sox games and date his future wife 
(Lynn Stanley), whom he married 
in 1985. They have two chfidren, 
Kevin Jr. (15) and Joanie (13). After 
law school, Kevin worked for the 
City of New York and the Long 
Island Rail Road law departments. 
Despite the many advantages of 
living in the South (hey, I'm in Vir¬ 
ginia), he misses NYC, and espe- 
ciafiy would like to hear from Dan 
Tamkin, John Hackett and the 
Ford Hafi group. 
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Dr. Thomas Kelliher provided 
us with an update from his home 
in Illinois. Tom left the principal 
position at Kingswood Academy 
to return to teaching AP American 
history and sixth grade math to 
students at Northridge Preparato¬ 
ry. He enjoys teaching different 
subjects to different ages and con¬ 
ducts an annual Civil War trip to 
Gettysburg, Bull Run and so forth. 
His notes included an update on 
Jack Filak, who is happily married 
and lives in the Cleveland area. 

Michael Horowitz started his 
fourth year as president of the 
Chicago School of Professional 
Psychology, which has added two 
satellite locations. Michael's wife. 


We were honored to have Profes¬ 
sor Henry Graff as our keynote 
speaker. Professor Graff noted that 
the 20th is the best reunion 
because we are all on the good 
side of middle age. He remarked, 
"You will never have it better than 
right now." Professor Graff also 
observed that the presidency, as 
an office, is in a dangerous state. 
Work must be done to elevate the 
office so it shines in the world 
again. Professor Graff concluded, 
"The presidency will be with us 
for the 30th and 40th (reunion), 
but take good care of it." 

David Goggins, a former crew 
member, received his M.B.A. from 
the Business School in 1989. He 


Michael Horowitz '81 started his fourth year as 
president of the Chicago School of Professional 
Psychology. 


Jeannie Gutierrez, is a clinical psy¬ 
chologist specializing in childhood 
disorders such as autism. Their 
son, Eli (13), recently celebrated 
his bar mitzvah, and the family 
went on a bike trip in Tuscany to 
celebrate. Michael is involved in 
interviewing local applicants to 
Columbia, which he enjoys. 

Finally, my wife and I are close 
friends with Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Mullins '59. Pat and his wife were 
kind enough to entertain the Fay 
family this past Labor Day week¬ 
end at their lakefront house in Vir¬ 
ginia. As the Class of 1959 knows 
(and probably 1958 and 1960), Pat 
is a little involved in state Republi¬ 
can politics. Thus, we always 
have an enjoyable time together. I 
want to thank Pat for impressing 
upon my oldest daughter to con¬ 
sider Columbia for her college 
years. People in this area are 
brainwashed into thinking UVA is 
the only school that matters. 

All for now. Be safe, and keep 
those letters coming. 
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Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 
Taunton, MA 02780 
rpassloff@aol.com 


Nothing new to report. Please 
drop me a line. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Our 20th reunion class dinner was 
held under a tent on Fumald 
lawn. It was a memorable evening 
with more than 100 participants. 
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recently moved to Boston and is 
an investment manager with 
Wellington Management. David 
Lyle and Steven Scott Brewer 
were thrilled to be joined by their 
Carman 1005 suitemate, Brandon 
Fradd. Brandon transferred to 
Princeton after his freshman year. 
David and Scott are looking for 
their fourth suitemate, Asif Ali, 
who did not attend. Bruce Abram¬ 
son reports that next year he will 
be clerking for a judge in the D.C. 
Federal Court of Appeals. Tony 
Marcus, a former crew coxswain, 
also attended. Tony works in D.C. 
for the Treasury Department. After 
numerous calls from George Wil¬ 
son, Tony was thrilled he finally 
relented and attended the reunion. 
George Fryer greatly enjoyed 
Wayne Root's panel discussion on 
legalized sports gambling. George 
notes, "I'm a libertarian, like 
Wayne." 

Legendary marching band 
member Steve Holtje is a member 
of the New Amsterdam Singers. 

He is revising the final book by the 
late psychologist Richard Lazarus. 
Andy Barth, the talented former 
wrestler, is a money manager. He 
graduated from the Business 
School in 1985 and lives in Los 
Angeles with his wife, Avery, and 
children, Emily (13), Catherine (11), 
Andrew Jr. (9) and Avery (7). Andy 
is a member of the Board of 
Trustees for the American Ballet 
Theatre. Brad Brown, the intrepid 
former basketball player, is a den¬ 
tist in Pennsylvania. He has a 
daughter, Teresa (11), and coaches 
high school basketball. Brad keeps 
in touch with his former teammate, 
Darren Burnett. Darren has four 
children and lives in New Jersey. 
Eric Epstein recollects that Profes¬ 
sor Graff also spoke at our gradua¬ 


tion. Eric lives with his family in 
Manhattan. Robert Drew is mar¬ 
ried to Amy Keogh '84 Barnard, 
and they have two children, Char¬ 
lie (7) and Danny (5). Robert teach¬ 
es media studies in Michigan and 
wrote a book about karaoke bars. 

Ronald Blum, the talented for¬ 
mer Spectator sports columnist, 
works for the Associated Press. He 
covers sports (mostly baseball), 
financial affairs and is one of four 
classical music critics. He lives with 
his wife, Robin, and son, Eric (3), in 
Manhattan. David Rubel (former 
Spectator contributor) and his wife, 
Julia, live in Chatham, N.Y. They 
have two children, Abigail (5) and 
Quentin (4). David writes about 
American history. David is in touch 
with Ted Storey. Marcus Brauchli 
and Robert Hughes, both major 
forces behind Spectator's success, 
also attended reunion. Myles 
Hansen, former star wrestler, still 
looks to be in great shape. He and 
his wife, Claire, have three chil¬ 
dren, Henry (10), Madeleine (8) 
and George (6). Myles is an 
antitrust lawyer with Arnold & 
Porter is D.C., and stays fit by play¬ 
ing soccer. David Coplan attended 
the dinner with his wife, Jill, and 
newborn son, Ethan. David is an 
actuary and lives with his family in 
Brooklyn. Mark Warner (also '83E) 
attended our dinner, as did Sam 
Park '83E, whom we now consider 
them an honorary member of the 
College Class of '83. 

Nicholas Paone is a litigator 
with White, Flieschmer & Fino in 
Manhattan. He and his wife, 

Kerry, have two children, Abigail 
(6) and Lillian (2). Nicholas played 
the flute in the University orches¬ 
tra. PJ Pesce gave a moving toast 
to all attendees. Charles O'Byme 
'81, president of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, joined us. One of the high¬ 
lights of the evening was an 
impromptu performance, led by 
Ben Heimsath, of several former 
glee club members. Songs includ¬ 
ed "Sans Souci" and "Roar Lion 
Roar." 

If the 20th isn't enough to make 
you feel old, I am informed that 
Joseph Duckett's daughter, Mary- 
beth, is a first-year student at 
Columbia. Marybeth hails from 
Millersville, Md. 

David Cole writes, "I remem¬ 
ber that you played in the band. I 
was in the band for just one 
semester freshman year. I am 
from Boston but also have lived in 
Philly, the Atlantic City area, Dal¬ 
las, San Francisco and now Chica¬ 
go. I ended up being an account¬ 
ant controller. All I can say is, it's 
a living! I was roommates with 
Teddy Kesler one summer in East 
Campus. Could you please tell 
him to e-mail me?" 

Robert Sansone updates us: 

"My wife and I have owned a 


small neighborhood cafe in Rock¬ 
land county for nine years. Temp¬ 
tations Cafe. We are in Zagat's and 
were rated "Best Buy" in the coun¬ 
ty. We also were voted the best 
dessert shop in the Hudson Valley 
by Hudson Valley Magazine. Over 
the years, several alumni, includ¬ 
ing Nick Paone, Dr. Peter Simon¬ 
son and Marc Stieglitz, have been 
at the restaurant by chance. Stop in 
it if you're in the neighborhood." 

Lawrence Richette states, "I've 
published a novel. The Secret Fam¬ 
ily (Xlibris, 2003). It is available 
now from the Xlibris website 
(www.xlibris.com) and soon will 
be available from Amazon.com 
and Barnes & Noble. The novel 
traces the fortunes of an Italian 
family in Italy and in America 
between 1905 and 1942." 

Robert Urban: "I attended Yale 
Medical School and graduated in 
1987.1 did an internship in New 
York, followed by ophthalmology 
residency training in Chicago at 
the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary. I 
then did a glaucoma fellowship at 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary-Harvard Medical 
School, where I also served as an 
instructor. I joined the faculty of 
the University of South Florida, 
where I served as the director of 
the glaucoma service, for five 
years, before leaving to become 
chief of ophthalmology at Tampa 
General Hospital, a position I held 
for two years, before leaving for 
private practice. 

"I have been in private practice 
for a little more than four years in 
the Tampa Bay area. I was mar¬ 
ried in 1996 to Jeannie, who is a 
full-time mother, but a pediatric 
intensive care nurse by training. 
We have two girls, Victoria (6) 
and Olivia (4), and another child 
on they way. I keep in touch with 
a few people from Columbia, and 
I visit the campus at least once a 
year, even if it's only for a short 
walk around to see how things 
are changing. I interview students 
for admission through my local 
alumni group." 

Kevin Chapman writes, "After 
many years of off-and-on writing, 
and thanks to the advent of tech¬ 
nology that allows for publication 
of books 'on demand' (rather than 
requiring thousands of copies to be 
printed at once), I have succeeded 
in publishing a work of fiction 
with no deep philosophical or 
political significance, and marginal 
literary merit — but a fun read. 
Need a beach book? Airplane 
read? Nothing too heavy? This is 
your book! It is called Identity Cri¬ 
sis: A Rick LaBlonde, P.I. Novel. It is 
the first in what would be, if I had 
the time, a series of novels featur¬ 
ing Private Detective Rick 
LaBlonde, a recently retired New 
York cop. In this inaugural story. 
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Rick attempts to track down his 
missing niece, Cindi Phillips, 
which leads to a larger mystery. 

You can read an excerpt from the 
book, and a synopsis, as well as 
order copies, at www2.xlibris. 
com/bookstore/bookdisplay.asp? 
bookid=18481. The book also will 
be available through national 
online booksellers like 
Amazon.com and Barnes & Noble, 
and at more discounted prices, if 
you are willing to wait. 

"If you would like to order a 
copy from me. I'll be happy to 
autograph it. Hey, there will prob¬ 
ably only be 15 or 20 copies in 
existence, so they are bound to be 
collectors' items, right? Thanks 
must go out to my wife, Sharon, 
who arranged for the book's pub¬ 
lication as an anniversary present. 
She is the best!" 

In an article that appeared on 
TheSquare.com, Jonathan Leaf 
wrote, "[Raman] Parsons is now 
an internationally acclaimed doctor 
and professor, known for his dis¬ 
covery of the PTEN (pronounced 
"PEE-ten") gene, whose frequent 
absence causes a high proportion 
of breast, brain, uterine and ovari¬ 
an cancers ... A high school visit to 
Momingside Heights persuaded 
[Parsons] to go to the city his par¬ 
ents had met in. 'Since I grew up in 
D.C., I was comfortable with cities 
and knew I wanted to go to school 
in one,' he explains. 'And I really 
was taken by the Columbia cam¬ 
pus. The only problem was that 
there were no women undergradu¬ 
ates then. But they said, 'Barnard's 
across the street.' It was that trek 
across Broadway that led him to 
the woman who would become his 
wife, Connie Vasilas Parsons ['83 
Barnard]. And with his interest in 
her growing, he began to take 
things more seriously. 'One day we 
were talking,' he says with a smile, 
'and she said, "You know you 
should probably do something 
other than just enjoying college." 

So I began to look at pre-med, and, 
as it happens, at Columbia, the pre- 
med intro classes were entertaining 
and really well-taught.' 

"Parsons entered medical 
school but soon found his career 
altered by a summer spent work¬ 
ing with virologist Peter Tegtmey- 
er. 'We were working on a gene 
that caused certain cancers, and 
we wanted to know why this was. 
Doing it, I realized I really liked 
the work. It was very hands-on. I 
discovered that I really liked the 
excitement of working on a proj¬ 
ect, and the process of discovery.' 
So Parsons switched from a regu¬ 
lar M.D. track to an M.D.-Ph.D. 
program, and in 1992, having got¬ 
ten his degrees, he headed off to 
Johns Hopkins to work with Dr. 
Bert Vogelstein, researching colon 
cancer, the disease that had killed 


Parsons' father. That work led to 
the identification of a common 
hereditary colon cancer gene as 
well as the means by which the 
gene acted. The attention that this 
research garnered led Columbia to 
recruit him to return, and, in 1995, 
he moved back to the New York 
area to research cancer at his alma 
mater. Then, in 1997, a team Par¬ 
sons headed made a discovery 
that brought worldwide attention, 
including interviews for The New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal 
and from over 100 other reporters. 
('We were Page One in The Wash¬ 
ington Post', the D.C. native 
remembers. 'My mother showed 
the article to everyone.') They had 
made the first exact identification 
of the location of an important, 
common hereditary gene connect¬ 
ed to many forms of breast cancer. 
It turned out that the gene, called 
PTEN, is a tumor suppressor 
whose occasional absence is the 
cause not only of many breast can¬ 
cers but frequently of many other 
forms of cancer as well. One thou¬ 
sand research papers have since 
been published on the gene, and 
Parsons, now tenured, directs a 
team doing further study on it. 
What Parsons and his colleagues 
have learned is that PTEN acts 
within body cells to control an 
enzyme called PI-3 Kinase. PI3- 
Kinase, it seems, goes to cell mem¬ 
branes and activates the mem¬ 
branes to grow, to move and to 
perform many other basic func¬ 
tions. PTEN's job is to step in and 
control PI3-Kinase, and when the 
gene is missing, PI-3 Kinase keeps 
working when it's not supposed 
to, with the result that essential 
things like the rate of cell division 
and growth, cell size, cell death 
rate and blood vessel growth can 
go haywire. The discovery, it 
turned out, was, as he says, 'more 
significant even than I thought.' A 
father of three. Dr. Parsons contin¬ 
ues with his work, if still 'always 
scurrying for research dollars.' " 
Finally, I was saddened to learn 
that Professor James Shenton '49 
died on July 25. It seems like yes¬ 
terday that Mark Simon '84 and I 
joined him for a memorable walk¬ 
ing tour of Momingside Heights. 
He will be missed by countless 
former students. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


Here we are, just more than six 
months before our 20th Reunion, 
June 3-6,2004. Under the leader¬ 
ship of senator Jim Weinstein, 


with support from such luminar¬ 
ies as president Larry Kane, sena¬ 
tor El Gray, super alumnus Dan 
Berick, St. A's sophisticate Lenny 
Hersh, football standout John 
Feeney, WKCR radio personality 
Jon Abbott, LW crew co-captain 
David Godfried, student activist 
Mark Simon and yours truly from 
the Cleverest Band in the World, 
our reunion will be great fun for 
all classmates and their families. 

One of the highlights will be 
the Saturday family BBQ on South 
Lawn. Several dinners, cocktail 
parties, concerts/shows and semi¬ 
nars are being planned. It is even 
our hope (read: my hope!) to invei¬ 
gle our entertainment/joumalistic 
alumni (playwright Peter Schmidt, 
public TV gum Jon Abbott, show 
biz attorney Michael B. Ackerman, 
movie producer Carr D'Angelo, 

TV producer Adam Belanoff, TV 
news reporter N.J. Burkett, media 
professor Peter Lunenfeld, maga¬ 
zine freelancer Mark Gill et. al.) to 
regale us with juicy professional 
stories from Hollywood; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.; the Persian Gulf; and so 
forth (probably at an "after hours" 
meeting when the wives put the 
kids to bed ... hey, we are officially 
an all-male class, at least when we 
were admitted, Ms. Cronin!). 

Danny Armstrong, basketball 
player and human rights activist, 
looks forward to "holding court" at 
our 20th. "I live in Los Angeles in a 
New York City-style loft. (Yes, 
there is a basketball hoop inside.) 
After graduating from Columbia, I 
spent a year in Zimbabwe studying 
youth development on a Ford 
Foundation grant. I was in South 
Africa when students took over 
Hamilton Hall. News of what was 
taking place at Columbia was 
reported throughout South Africa. I 
got my J.D. and M.B.A. degrees 
from UCLA. After living and 
working in Ghana in 1997-98,1 
returned and wrote a self-pub¬ 
lished motivational book. How to 
Live Your Dreams — Find A Tree and 
Get Started. I developed the Find A 
Tree program and started Find A 
Tree Consultants in 1999. My work 
with Find A Tree takes me from 
prisons, high school and college 
campuses to corporations. (A 
friend who knows of my work in 
the prisons and in inner city high 
schools in Los Angeles calls me 
"The Tony Robbins of the Ghetto.") 
On my website (www.findatree. 
com), there is video I did called 
'Thrive ... Don't Just Survive.' 

Take a look. I look forward to hear¬ 
ing from classmates." 

Raul Trillo looks forward to 
revisiting campus. As a true "man 
of letters," he's spent the greater 
part of the past 20 years studying 
for and working as an M.D., so he 
went to Columbia and picked up 
an M.B.A. He lives in New Jersey 


with his wife and children, and he 
is a senior marketing director 
with Baxter Healthcare. 

John Feeney, a director in Pru¬ 
dential Financial's external affairs 
department, has joined the 
Reunion Committee. He lives in 
Morris Plains, N.J., with his wife 
and three children. "I am involved 
in my high school's alumni associ¬ 
ation (Saint Peter's Prep, Jersey 
City, N.J.), where I serve as v.p. 
on the executive board of the 
alumni association." 

Joe Wright also has joined the 
Reunion Committee. He moved to 
Atlanta nine years ago with his 
wife and three children, and is a 
partner in METAFOODS there. He 
enjoys golf and spending time 
boating with his family. He is 
involved in the Atlanta chapter 
recruitment program for Columbia. 

At press time, the following 
also had joined the committee: 
Madhu Alagiri, James Brett, 
David Cavicke, Willie Dennis, 
Richard Macksoud, Patrick M. 
Muldowney, Karl Frederic Piiri- 
mae, Richard A. Robinson II and 
James Satloff. 

Thanks for staying in touch, 
and let's reunite in June! 
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Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Jim Lima was selected by Mayor 
Bloomberg on July 18 to be presi¬ 
dent of the Governors Island 
Preservation and Education Corp. 
The City and State of New York 
formed GIPEC to guide the rede¬ 
velopment and preservation of 
Governors Island. Jim (who was 
featured in a story in The New 
York Times and on page 12 of 
CCT's September issue) will 
spearhead GIPEC's planning, 
redevelopment and management 
of the 150-acre portion of the 
island. Prior to his selection, Jim 
worked for the New York City 
Economic Development Corp. as 
a senior v.p. of the Special Projects 
Division, where he led the city's 
negotiations of the acquisition of 
Governors Island and was the 
team leader for the city's Down¬ 
town Brooklyn Redevelopment 
Plan, as well as other large-scale 
economic revitalization projects in 
Downtown Flushing, Red Hook 
and Northern Manhattan. 

Denis Searby is a self described 
"professional academic" who got 
his Ph.D. in classics a number of 
years ago at Uppsala University, 
Sweden. He still is in the classics 
department as a research fellow, 
although he teaches Greek at the 
University of Stockholm. He is 
doing a major translation of the 
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Nancy's roommate on Carman 
6 was Annmarie Giarratano, now 
Ann Della Pietra, who married 
Chris '89. Ann earned her M.B.A. 
from NYU, was a trader at 
Lehman Brothers and is a full¬ 
time mom to Kate (4) and Grace 
(9 months). 

Some other Carman 6 updates: 
Jane Chew married Edward 
Chen '90, whom she met at P&S, 
they have Madeleine (4) and 
Christopher (2). Jane opened a 
dermatology practice, named 
Columbia Dermatology Associ¬ 
ates for Alma Mater as well as 
the city in Maryland, this spring. 
Chemical peel, anyone? Marielle 
Oetjen is in Colorado Springs — 
"hiking, biking, living simply" -— 
and after teaching, training and 
writing grants, has a nonprofit 
consulting business that focuses 
on grant writing, facilitation, 
strategic planning and accredita¬ 
tion for organizations. 

Please send me your news and 
updates. 
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Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St., #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg<! 

verizon.net 


Ah, lots more news to report in 
this column. You know that's how 
I like it. 

Joseph DeSimone wrote just 
after my deadline for last column 
to report that Kyle Blakeley and 
his wife. Dr. Jaishri (nee O'Neill) 
Blakeley '94 Barnard, moved to 
Towson, Md., and were soon fol¬ 
lowed by a daughter. Roan Evelyn 
Blakeley, on May 17. Kyle is a liti¬ 
gation attorney who, according to 
Joseph, "continues to win over 
juries with his home-spun but 
Columbia-polished powers of per¬ 
suasion." Joseph also mentioned 
that Chris Minnetian and his 
wife, Anna, who live in Tenafly, 
N.J., became the parents of Natalie 
Jane Minnetian on June 16. Chris 
is general counsel for Ripplewood 
Holdings in Manhattan. Joseph 
wrote that Dr. Kris Kaliebe and 
his wife. Dr. Olga Kaliebe, also are 
parents. Their daughter, Lydia 
Kaliebe, was bom in December 
2001. The Kaliebes moved to New 
Orleans, where they practice psy¬ 
chiatry and internal medicine. Of 
course, Joseph had news about 
himself, too: He was married to 
Vanessa Stich in Cadaques, Spain, 
on August 10. 

I received a nice article from 
the May 2003 issue of TheSquare. 
com about Schuyler Grant '93. As 
the article explained, at 25, 
Schuyler was playing a key role 
on All My Children until her char¬ 
acter was killed off in a boiler 
explosion. She has picked up an 


entirely different career and set 
up a vinyasa yoga studio in 
Tribeca, not far from Ground 
Zero. Business has flourished, 
with requests for the studio's free 
introductory classes growing 
exponentially. Schulyer told 
TheSquare.com that she is happy 
to provide a "healing, contempla¬ 
tive space" for Tribeca. "Every¬ 
thing I put in goes into building 
something, something that bears 
fruit. I'm really proud of and 
excited by that." 

Tamara Cochran Takoudes and 
her husband, George '91, had 
their second child, Elizabeth 
Grace Takoudes, on July 16. 
Tamara is in her final year of a 
matemal-fetal medicine fellow¬ 
ship at Brown. 

I had a first time corresponder 
this issue. Bonnie Solmssen (nee 
Carlson) wrote to say that she 
married Andrew Solmssen on 
May 17,2003. The couple took a 
honeymoon trip to surf in Indone¬ 
sia. As Bonnie put it, "It was great, 
and we almost didn't come back!" 
Bonnie is a partner at Deegan-Day 
Design, which is an architectural 
design firm and part of the 
HEDGE Design Collective in Los 
Angeles. Bonnie and Andrew live 
in Santa Monica, Calif., and asked 
me to "give a shout out to all West 
Coast alumni." 

I had another first time respon¬ 
der this issue — Christopher 
Lovett. Christopher is completing 
his Ph.D. in cognitive science at 
UC San Diego, where he studies 
the instantiation of meaning in the 
human brain and how it is 
expressed and understood via the 
communicative vehicle of lan¬ 
guage. After two years at Oxford 
as a Rhodes Scholar, and some 
time in the private sector as a bio¬ 
chemist in a San Francisco Bay 
Area pharmaceutical firm, Christo¬ 
pher decided to return to academe 
and pursue a life of research and 
teaching. He co-founded a success¬ 
ful online journal of cognitive sci¬ 
ence, "Cognitive Science Online" 
(http://cogsci-online.ucsd.edu). 
Upon completing his Ph.D., 
Christopher envisions serving soci¬ 
ety as a professor through teaching 
and research. He can be contacted 
at clovett@cogsci.ucsd.edu. 

I became engaged to Elizabeth 
Isaac (whom some of you met at 
our 10th reunion) on August 17, 
the Sunday after the East Coast 
blackout. I had told a friend on the 
preceding Wednesday that the 
only way I wouldn't be proposing 
that weekend would be if there 
was a "natural disaster." Silly me. 
As it turned out, Elizabeth was 
stranded in Toronto and had the 
pleasure of a 9j-hour drive back. I 
suppose that just made our Sunday 
all the sweeter. Then again, consid¬ 
ering that Elizabeth and I met 


because our classmate (and Eliza¬ 
beth's cousin) Q Van Benschoten 
was stranded in New York because 
of a hurricane, a blackout-related 
engagement seems only fitting. 
Thanks, Q! 

I promise to fill you in on the 
details of the wedding, too, even 
if there's a monsoon. 

For now, though, take care, and 
be well. 


Elena Cabral 

733 Majorca Ave. 

Coral Gables, FL 33134 
mec9@columbia.edu 

If you have to miss an event like 
reunion, you can't do better than 
having Shira Boss-Bicak fill you 
in on the details. I am tremen¬ 
dously grateful to her for pinch- 
hitting for me during the event 
and bringing back such good stuff 
to share with those of us who sat 
out the weekend. 

Now, back to the mailbag. Yon 
Okorodudu, who graced the bas¬ 
ketball court in our class' time 
together, is a high school teacher 
and basketball coach in Redlands, 
Calif. He and his wife, Jana Bailey 
'94 GS, welcomed a son, Atuwatse 
Okorodudu, on July 28. He'll be 
called Tse (pronounced Shay) for 
short. 

Yon's teammate, Omar Sanders, 
lives in Concord, Calif., with his 
wife Nicole '94. They have two 
children, Brandon and Sean. Yon 
proudly serves as godfather to 
Sean. Speaking of godfathers, 
Joseph Calcagno became godfa¬ 
ther to Joseph Ori's son, Santino 
Joseph, bom in April. Joe C. 
became an associate in the law 
firm of Ori and Associates. 

Paul Sangillo recently took a 
position as associate general coun¬ 
sel for the New Jersey General 
Assembly Majority Office. His 
office works with the speaker of the 
assembly and Democratic majority 
legislators reviewing and shaping 
in committees new bills that are 
being considered. Paul, who works 
in the law and public safety and 
state government committees, 
worked on a bill signed recently by 
Gov. James McGreevey '78 that 
toughened the state's DUI laws. 

Aileen Torres Martin, who 
gave birth to the lovely Lucia 
Grace Martin on August 10, came 
up with the genius idea of a bul¬ 
letin board for Class of 1993 
moms. Speaking as someone who 
has developed an obsession with 
Goodnight Moon and antibacteri¬ 
al soap, I embrace the idea. Let 
me know if there are other takers. 

I'm still waiting for all that nos¬ 
talgia churned up by reunion to 
produce a wave of e-mail. I 
missed the party, but I'll see you 
at year 15. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 

Shai Oster writes from London, 
where he moved last May to cover 
OPEC and oil for Dow Jones 
Newswires: "I think of it as petrol- 
paparazzi. I hang out in hotels 
waiting for oil ministers to speak." 
Prior to his journey to London, Shai 
spent four years in China, where, as 
he puts it, he started out copyedit¬ 
ing Chinese propaganda and ended 
up bureau chief for Asiaweek. After 
parent company AOL shut down 
Asiaweek, Shai traveled around Asia 
for a while and tried to freelance in 
New York for a bit before taking the 
Dow Jones job. 

Coincidentally, another Londoner 
dropped me a note. Raphael Grun- 
schlag works for the CFSB Technol¬ 
ogy Group. More pressing, howev¬ 
er, is the news of his recent marriage 
to Fiona Moss. Columbians at the 
wedding included Bruce Curtis, 
Mohit and Sejal Daswani '95 and 
the groom's father, Dov Grunschlag 
'63. 

Kate Gutman is director of 
business development for BMG 
Entertainment in New York City. 
In September 2002, she was in the 
wedding party of Patty Ahn '94E. 
(Patty, who works in equity sales 
and trading at Morgan Stanley, 
married Thomas Jonchere.) Also 
in the wedding party was Alexis 
(Donnelly) Glick, who is an on- 
air correspondent for CNBC's 
Squawk Box. 

According to Kate, Patty and 
Phil Winiecki have organized an 
informal monthly Columbia event 
in New York, SWAG (Second 
Wednesday Alumni Get-together). 
If you would like to receive an 
e-vite, drop a line to swagnight@ 
hotmail.com. On another alumni 
note, you've probably all received 
at least one reminder of our 
upcoming 10-year reunion. Can 
you even believe it? Ten years! Be 
sure to save the date: June 3-6, 
2004. 

Kate had info on a slew of class¬ 
mates. Chris Hutmaker received his 
M.B.A. from Wharton in 1999 and is 
v.p. in the equity derivatives group 
at Banc of America Securities in 
New York. Nikki Home lives in 
Manhattan and is an attorney 
recruiting coordinator for Kirkland 
& Ellis . Lavinel Savu is the editorial 
manager for InStyle in New York. 
Nicole Starling '95 lives in New 
York and works for UBSWarburg. 
Tony Ambroza is married and lives 
in Portland, Ore., where he started a 
Columbia Alumni Club chapter. He 
is a U.S. brand manager for team 
sports at Nike. Thorsten Schmidt '94 
GS is marketing director for Instinet, 
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Charles Dimmler '97 and Miriam Hernandez Dimmler '97 were 
married on May 24, with many Columbia alumni in attendance. 
Front row, from left, are Iris Amarante '97, Caleb Weinstein '96, 
Charles L. Dimmler '97, Miriam Hernandez Dimmler '97, Dustin 
Alexander '97 and Naveena Ponnusamy '97. Middle row, from left, 
are Shahab Salemy '97, Rushika Richards '97, Sarah Corathers '96 
Barnard, Kevin Chang '97, Rick De Los Reyes '97 and his wife, 
Dani, Sarah Schell '97 Barnard and Matt Wang '97. Back row, from 
left, are Hilton Romanski '95, Chris Glaros '96, Jim Anthony '97, 
Pete Janda '97, Judd O'Sullivan '97E, Jake Kemeny '97, Kip Hamil¬ 
ton '97, Brian Suavigne '97, Jon Chou '96, Justin Alevizos '97, 
Derek Coppoletti '94 and Leah Fairchild-Coppoletti (Barnard). 


an electronic financial trading plat¬ 
form in New York. 

And finally, Robert Gaudet Jr. 
writes of his recent visit to Miami, 
where he saw Ruben Hernandez 
'92. Ruben is an investment adviser 
and often travels to Brazil and 
other parts of South America. 
"Ruben lives in South Beach in an 
apartment overlooking the beach 
and turquoise water," Robert 
wrote. "It was not terribly fun for 
me to return to rainy Seattle and 
the scenery of an indoor office." 

Thanks to everyone who wrote. 
I've been getting a wonderful 
wealth of updates lately, and I'm 
looking forward to getting more 
soon. Until next time. 


Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

Thanks to the Sunday wedding 
announcements in The New York 
Times: Congratulations to Anna 
Smith, who married Robert Hick¬ 
man this summer on the Universi¬ 
ty of Michigan's campus in Ann 
Arbor. The couple will be known 
as the Hickman-Smiths. Anna is a 
candidate for a doctorate in 20th- 
century American history at Michi¬ 
gan. Her husband is the circulation 
coordinator for the Journal of Clini¬ 
cal Investigation. 

Jonathan Ledlie '96, who is 
working on a Ph.D. in computer 
science at Harvard, had news of 
several of our classmates. Dave 
Blaschak '95E and his wife, Alison 
Rivlin, had a daughter, Julia 
Catherine, this summer. The news 
prompted Jonathan to write in for 
the first time, albeit to the wrong 
class correspondent, but we'll take 
it. Jonathan often sees Nick Jud- 
son, who finished his Ph.D. in 
microbiology at Harvard last year. 
They had planned to "recapture 
some of the highs of lightweight 
crew" by running in the Timber- 
man Triathlon this summer in 
New Hampshire. Jonathan is in 
touch with Maya Shetreat. She's 
becoming a doctor while balanc¬ 
ing parenting two kids. 

Please keep the news coming. 


Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 
asalper@yahoo.com 

Happy Fall, classmates! John 
Fitzgibbons, who is in his second 
year at Loyola Law School in Los 
Angeles, was married in March to 
Julie Bolger in Waikiki, on the beau¬ 
tiful Hawaiian island of Oahu. John 
and Julie returned to Southern Cali¬ 


fornia after their wedding and had 
a reception party. Several '96ers 
attended, including Dennis Chang 
'96E and Rick Shuart. Several of 
John's Zeta Psi brothers attended 
his bachelor party, including Den¬ 
nis and Joe Zilcosky. Congratula¬ 
tions on your marriage, John! 


Rick lives in Santa Monica and 
recently finished a great first year of 
the M.B.A. program at UCLA. This 
fall, he is studying at Melbourne 
Business School in Australia. Rick 
ran into his fellow Carman 10th 
floorer, Andrew Rosenblum, in the 
Anderson School library at UCLA 
during the year. Andrew is at 
UCLA getting his Ph.D. in English. 
He joined Rick and Carman lOers 
Alissa Douglas '96E and Alex 
Leuca '96E to celebrate Rick's birth¬ 
day last April. Alissa graduated 
from Stanford Business School in 
2002 and lives in San Francisco, and 
Alex lives in NYC. 

Rick noted that Grady Brum¬ 
baugh has become quite the 
triathlete and has been traveling 
all over the country competing in 
triathlons. Roy Harvey '96E grad¬ 
uated from Wharton Business 
School in 2002 and then, not sur¬ 
prisingly given his metallurgy and 
mining background, took a job 
with Alcoa Metals at its plant in 


Maryville, Tenn. Julie Satow lives 
in New York and is a reporter for 
the New York Sun, covering prima¬ 
rily health insurance issues. 

That's all for now, my readers. 
Keep the news flowing, and 
remember: "Be who you are and 
say what you feel, because people 


who mind don't matter, and peo¬ 
ple who matter don't mind." — 
Dr. Seuss. 


Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 

Jill Jacobs was ordained at JTS in 
May and has moved to Chicago 
to be the Jewish outreach director 
of the Jewish Council on Urban 
Affairs. 

Congratulations to Nelson Jaeg- 
gli and Erika Moravec Jaeggli '99 
on the birth of their son, August 
Southwell Jaeggli, on July 12. Nel¬ 
son is finishing his fourth year of 
medical school at P&S, and Erica 
recently received her master's in 
new media from NYU. Congratu¬ 
lations also to Sandy Schwartzberg 
Lerman '97 Barnard and Oren Ler- 
man on the birth of their twin 
sons, Solomon Joseph and Michael 




Julie Satow '96 lives in New York and is a 
reporter for the New York Sun, covering prima¬ 
rily health insurance issues. 



Benjamin, on August 10 at NYU 
Medical Center. Mommy and 
babies are doing well at home. 

Oren is in his second year of plas¬ 
tic surgery residency, and Sandy 
works at a biotechnology corpora¬ 
tion in the development of biologi¬ 
cally active skin replacement and 
wound healing medical products. 

Karen Lee moved to a new law 
firm this summer and works in the 
U.S. litigation group at Allen & 
Overy. She spends her time outside 
of work coaching dance and trial 
advocacy. Last fall, she took over 
the position of head coach of the 
Columbia University Dance Team, 
which won first at the National 
Dance Association regionals last 
March and won a first place trophy 
for "Best Team Dance Performance" 
in August and was awarded tro¬ 
phies for "Best Team All Around" 
and "Most Collegiate." Last winter, 
she coached the National Black Law 
Students Association trial advocacy 
team at Fordham Law School, 
which placed first at regionals and 
was a semi-finalist at nationals. 

Shivali Shah and her husband 
moved back to New York after a 
long hiatus in the South. After fin¬ 
ishing law school, the two went on 
a semester-long trip through India. 
She works at a law firm in Manhat¬ 
tan doing intellectual property 
work for artists and musicians as 
well as other commercial litigation. 
Christopher Johnston spent a 
restive and ameliorating summer 
camping in the Sierras and in the 
Beartooth Mountains (Montana) 
while preparing for another year of 
teaching English at Oakland H.S. 

Boris Kachka is a staff writer for 
New York magazine, doing a book 
section, and rooms with Shauna 
Grob, who fends off daily govern¬ 
ment crises as the chief of staff for 
the Department of Environmental 
Protection. Danny Voloch, an excel¬ 
lent schoolteacher, lives just down 
the hall in Clinton Hill, Brooklyn. 
Boris keeps in contact with 
Stephen Krieger, who's entered a 
three-year neurology residency at 
Mt. Sinai; Rebecca Braverman, 
who embarked on a month-long 
trek through southern India; Jeff 
Kidd, a Web producer for Kaplan 
Test Prep; Erik Laroi, who edits TV 
commercials; and many others. 

Carrie Sturts Dossick and 
Stephen Dossick moved to Red¬ 
mond, Wash. Stephen started with 
Microsoft in July. Carrie is with 
Exponent Failure Analysis Associ¬ 
ates and works in the Bellevue 
office as an engineer in the con¬ 
struction consulting group of the 
civil practice. They bought a house 
in Redmond and are settling in 
with their cats, Toonsis and Cali. 

Charles Dimmler and Miriam 
Hernandez haven't really checked 
in since graduation. Charles imme¬ 
diately went to work for Barington 
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Helping Out Back Home 

Sebastian Cwilich '97 uses his American resources to help his native Argentina 

By Amanda May '97 


I f you're in a privileged posi¬ 
tion and your country really 
needs help, it is your respon¬ 
sibility to do what you can," 
says Sebastian Cwilich '97, 
who was bom in Argentina but 
moved to the United States 
when he was 8. "The economic 
crisis in Argentina has created a 
lot of need, but it also has made 
it affordable to use American 
financial resources to provide a 
lot of help." 

Seizing this opportunity, 
Cwilich, a mathematician for 
AT&T, and his younger brother, 
Fernando, the editor of the Black 
Book Global Nightlife Guides and a 
self-taught painter who graduat¬ 
ed from NYU in 1999, decided 
that they needed to do something 
to help their native land. During 
a visit to Argentina, Fernando's 
14-year-old cousin asked him to 
send her painting supplies, as her 
family could no longer afford 
them. "We had been kicking 
around the idea of doing some¬ 
thing, anything, to help people in 
Argentina," Fernando says. "The 
idea of an art school for students 
from low-income families 
seemed to make sense." 

With that goal in mind, the 
brothers created ProyectArte 
(www.proyectarte.org), a New 
York-based not-for- 
profit with a school 
in Buenos Aires for 
students under 18. 

Sebastian and Fer¬ 
nando recruited inter- 
nationally-renowned 
teachers for their 
project, each one with 
a specialty, such as 
painting or sculpting. 

"Before this, it was 
unheard of to have 
kids this young learn¬ 
ing from teachers this 
accomplished," says 
Fernando. Sebastian 
adds that the teachers 
are paid a modest 
salary. "We're not paying them so 
much that it makes difference in 
their lives," he admits. "But they 


decided that the school was new 
and unique, and they think that 
they can produce artists of a new 
generation." In addition to the 
faculty, Sebastian and Fernando 
hired two part-time assistants to 
work with the artists during the 
class, as well as an operations 
director and an artistic director to 
run the school locally. 

Then, using just less than 


$20,000 of their own money, the 
brothers rented a house to serve 
as a school and bought the five 
teachers all the supplies they 
requested. At the same time, 
they began a campaign to 
recruit students, all of whom 
would be given a scholarship to 
attend the school for 
free. "We received 
more than 1,000 
works of art from 
about 150 students," 
Sebastian notes. 

"The artists selected 
24 students based on 
talent and need." 
One of the poorer 
students selected 
had submitted only 
ballpoint pen draw¬ 
ings on slips of 
paper. The Cwilichs' 
14-year-old-cousin, 
who had planted the 
seed in Fernando's 
head, was chosen during the 
blind selection process. 

Sebastian and Fernando 


expect that most of the students 
will continue with their studies 
after the initial six-month schol¬ 
arship by concentrating on one 
medium and working in greater 
detail with one of the teachers. 
Eventually, Sebastian hopes to 
have both paying and scholar¬ 
ships students. "The model will 
be that of a college, where the 
students who can afford to pay 


help support those who can¬ 
not," he says. 

For the current 24 students, the 
bi-weekly classes started in July. 
The faculty members rotate, each 
teaching one two-hour class 
every five lessons. Classes are 
held during the evenings, after 
the children 
have finished 
school. In 
between their 
lessons, students 
are given home¬ 
work. "That was 
one of the few 
ways in which 
we intervened," 

Sebastian says, 
explaining he 
and Fernando 
have tried to 
give the faculty 
the bulk of the decision-making 
responsibilities. "We noticed that 
students didn't necessarily prac¬ 
tice between classes, so we asked 
the teachers to give them home¬ 
work." The brothers also institut¬ 


ed additional studio time, where 
students can finish work or prac¬ 
tice new skills. 

Sebastian credits his experi¬ 
ence at Columbia as motivation 
for his nonprofit work. "I loved 
being at Columbia and sitting in 
class next to one kid whose 
father was a senator and another 
kid whose father was a security 
guard," he says. "That model, of 
bringing together different social 
classes for educational purposes, 
is what we are trying to replicate 
with ProyectArte." 

With the school up and run¬ 
ning, the brothers are turning 
their attention to fund raising. 
"Flaving lived through the dot¬ 
com world, we didn't want peo¬ 
ple to put up money for some¬ 
thing that didn't exist yet," 
Sebastian notes, explaining why 
he and Fernando footed the bill 
for the first six months of the 
school. "Now that we have 
something concrete and success¬ 
ful, we are starting a fund-rais¬ 
ing campaign to help run the 
school indefinitely." Part of their 
fund-raising campaign includes 
a silent auction at the Argen¬ 
tinean consulate on November 
18, where they will auction off 
everything from Argentine wine 
to restaurant gift certificates. 

Sebastian and Fernando hope 
to expand this 
model to other 
economically 
depressed coun¬ 
tries. "We know 
we're not solv¬ 
ing all the prob¬ 
lems of the 
world," says 
Sebastian. "But 
we hope that 
this experience 
will drive these 
kids and help 
them succeed." 


Amanda May '97 is a freelance 
writer who lives in New York. Her 
work has appeared in New York 
magazine, the New York Post and 
Time Out New York. 



A young artist works 
on a drawing at 
ProyectArte school 
in Buenos Aires. 




Cwilich hopes the school 
will serve as a model 
for other economically 
depressed countries. 


Capital Group as an analyst. That 
company was bought by Peter J. 
Solomon, where he was an analyst 
until 2000. During that time, Miri¬ 
am taught kindergarten at the 
Town School in New York for a 
year and then became a research 
assistant for a professor at the Busi¬ 


ness School, where she had the for¬ 
tunate experience of conducting 
research in Asia and South Ameri¬ 
ca. In the spring of 2000, they 
moved to tire San Francisco Bay 
Area. Charles went to work with 
Geron, a biotechnology company, 
in the corporate development 


group. Miriam went back to school 
and is in her fourth year as a Ph.D. 
student in clinical psychology at 
UC Berkeley. This spring brought 
many life changes, once again. 
Charles got into Stanford Business 
School and began this fall. As well, 
after dating since the spring of our 


freshman year at Columbia, the 
couple decided to get married. The 
wedding was on May 24 at the 200 
Fifth Club in New York ( see photo, 
page 70). They were blessed to have 
many of our Columbia friends join 
us in the celebration: Naveena Pon- 
nusamy was maid of honor. Iris 
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Caitlin Tso '99 married Eric Pannese, a 1999 graduate of Cornell, 
on July 12 in Ithaca, N.Y., with numerous Columbians in atten¬ 
dance. Pictured from left are Jennifer Belasco '98, Eleisa (Hricko) 
Coster '99, Lauren Rosenberg '99, the groom and bride, Juliana 
Sanchez '99, Laura DeGirolami '00, Annie (Rawlings) Chechitelli 
'98E, Jason Chechitelli '96 and Patricia Riordan '98 Barnard. 
Other Columbians in attendance included Kathy Wong '96E, 
Matthew Whelan '96, Katie Umekubo '00 and Michelle Haruvi 
' 01 . 


Amarante was a bridesmaid and 
Shahab Salemy and Dustin 
Alexander were groomsmen. 
Attending were Hilton Romanski 
'95, Chris Glares '96, Jim Anthony, 
Sarah Corathers '96 Barnard, Pete 
Janda, Judd O'Sullivan '97E, Jake 
Kemeny, Kip Hamilton, Brian 
Sauvigne, Jon Chou, Justin Alevi- 
zos, Derek Fairchild Coppoletti '94, 
Leah Fairchild Coppoletti (a 
Barnard grad), Rushika Richards, 
Kevin Chang, Rick De Los Rbyes, 
Sarah Schell '97 Barnard, Matt 
Wang and Caleb Weinstein '96. 


98 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


As the reunion edition of the 
Class Notes column was so long, 
this one is going to look mighty 
short by comparison. 

Best wishes are in order for 
Julie Sensat, who married Matt 
Waldren on July 19 in Milwaukee. 
Lane Vanderslice '87 did a reading 
at the wedding. The couple moved 
to northern California in the fall, 
where Matt started a doctoral pro¬ 
gram in philosophy at UC Davis. 
Julie finished her M.A. in English 
at Wisconsin in May, and then 
worked as an English as a Second 
Language writing teacher. 

Lea Goldman is a senior 
reporter at Forbes. Her neighbor is 
Tony Maciulis, a producer at 
MSNBC. Lea informed me that 
Liora Powers, who graduated from 
Cornell Law last May, started her 
first year as an associate at Schulte, 
Roth, Zabel earlier this fall. 

Artist Tom Sanford has a 
weblog (www.thug41ife.org) 
chronicling his most recent project. 


his personal metamorphosis into 
Tupac Shakur. "This is the weblog 
of Artist Tom Sanford's Thug4Life 
project. Since July 5,2003, this 
white boy from Westchester has 
been going to every conceivable 
length to transform himself into, 
and thereby understand, the most 
iconic celebrity of our time, Tupac 
Amaru Shakur." One can witness 
Tom's change until November 9 at 
31 Grand Gallery in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, as part of the show 
"BLING." The gallery's website 
displays some of Tom's Thug4Life 
work: www.31grand.com/artists/ 
sanford.html. 

Last summer, fencer Dan Kell¬ 
ner won two gold medals at the 
2003 Pan-American Games in Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. In 
the individual men's foil event, he 
defeated teammate Jon Tiomkin. 
Then, in the team men's foil event, 
he anchored a 15-4 comeback to 
defeat Team Cuba. It was the first 
time that an American has won a 
gold medal in the men's foil event 
since 1971. Congratulations, Dan! 

Stay rimed: My next notes will 
have full descriptions of the vari¬ 
ous '98 engagements and wed¬ 
dings that took place after the 
deadline for this edition's column. 

Happy Holidays! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Greetings fellow '99ers! I am very 
excited to be taking the baton from 
Charlie, and I hope that everyone 
continues to write in with news — 
that way, I won't have to hunt you 
down to fill the column. 

Wedding bells were ringing for 


some of our classmates this sum¬ 
mer. Caitlin (Tso) Pannese married 
Eric Pannese on July 12 in Ithaca, 
N.Y. The bridesmaids included 
Eleisa (Hricko) Coster, Jennifer 
Belasco '98 and Annie (Rawlings) 
Chechitelli '98E. Also attending 
were Lauren Rosenberg '02L, 
Juliana Sanchez '04 P&S, Laura De 
Girolami '00, Katie Umekubo '01, 
Michelle Haruvi '01, Kathy Wong 
'96E, Matt Whelan '96 and Jason 
Chechitelli '96. The happy couple 
lives in San Diego where Caitlin 
attends law school (see picture, left). 

Nita Joshi and Daniel Baum 
were married in July. Nita is in her 
second year of a public policy 
M.B.A. program at The George 
Washington University, and Daniel 
is a second-year law student at 
Georgetown. Nita reports that 
Hung Tran is in his third year of 
medical school at Johns Hopkins, 
and Daniel Greene is a second-year 
medical student in Chicago. Wilda 
Lin graduated from the Law School 
this spring and began working at 
White & Case. Another recent law 
graduate, Howie Chang, graduated 
from Harvard in the spring and will 
be getting married later this year. 

Erika Moravec Jaeggli and her 
husband. Nelson Jaeggli '97, 
announce the birth of their son, 
August Southwell Jaeggli, on July 
12. Nelson is finishing his fourth 
year at P&S, and Erika recently 
completed a master's degree in 
new media at NYU. Sally Woo, 
who graduated from Brooklyn 
Law School in 2002, relished see¬ 
ing fellow Columbians while 
studying for the bar exam. She 
was admitted to the New York and 
New Jersey bars this year and 
works for the New York City Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights. Sally 
would like to give a shoutout to all 
her former floormates from Car¬ 
man 3, Hartley-Wallach and Fur- 
nald 4, whom she hopes to see 
(along with the rest of CC'99) at 
our fifth reunion, June 3-6,2004. 

Paul Mason recently returned to 
New York after an amazing journey 
through Asia from Tokyo, where he 
lived for two years. Since gradua¬ 
tion, he has spent time in Ireland 
and Australia. As Paul explains it, 
reality eventually came knocking at 
his door, and he has started work¬ 
ing at an online advertising consul¬ 
tancy in New York City. 

Thank you to everyone who 
wrote in for my first column. 

Keep the updates coming! 



Prisca Bae 

2709 Dwight Way, #14 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Chip Moore is a police officer in 
Massachusetts and is loving 
every minute of it. He's been in 


the top three in his department in 
arrests since he got there. Chip 
has served as a drill and fitness 
instructor for a cadet academy, 
which involved a lot of running 
and yelling, but he feels he 
learned more about motivating 
people than he thought possible. 
Chip recently was asked to be 
part of his department's Tactical 
Arrest and Control Squad, which 
is one step below a SWAT team. 
They train with special weapons 
(kind of like the bean-bag round 
that Knoxville gets hit with in the 
Jackass movie) and deal with riot 
situations, active shooters 
(Columbine-like situations) and 
search and rescue operations. It's 
pretty intense stuff, but Chip 
"didn't take this job to do acci¬ 
dent reports." 

Chip is in frequent contact with 
Cory Martin, who joined the 
Army last January. He did well in 
boot camp and represented the 
Army in an Olympic-like military 
competition, finishing third in the 
two-mile run. I'm told not by Chip 
but by other dependable sources 
that Mr. Martin is looking very 
good these days. After boot camp, 
his training continued with Officer 
Candidacy School, Field Opera¬ 
tions, Jump School (yup, air¬ 
planes) and Army Ranger School. 

Also with the armed forces is 
JJ12's John Kriegsman. Officer/ 
Exeter John, as we called him, has 
been based in Bahrain, Kuwait, 
and flew navy surveillance mis¬ 
sions around the North Arabian 
Sea, the Persian Gulf and Iraq. 
They took his pistol when he left, 
and now he's back in Japan for a 
few months. I'm sure I'm not 
alone when I think, "Kriegsman 
... with a gun?" 

Sebastian Chan lives and 
works in Singapore for Singapore 
Airlines but is planning a return 
to the United States for law 
school. He spent two weeks in 
September traveling on the East 
and West Coasts. We met up 
when he was in San Francisco, 
and he had some great updates. 

Aeri Shin '02 is at Harvard get¬ 
ting her master's in Korean studies. 
Naomi Paik '01 is at Yale for a 
Ph.D. in American studies. Yuri 
Shane '99 also is at Yale, working in 
the career services office. Jen Kid- 
well is in Brazil. James DeFillipo is 
married. Edgar Lewandowski 
graduated from NYU Law and is 
at Milbank, Tweed, Hadley and 
McCloy. Ning Chao is with Vogue 
in its beauty department. 

Sarah Canzoniero married Paul 
Blutter '01 Business in August in 
Maryland. Sarah received her law 
degree from Virginia, where she 
was an executive editor of the Law 
Review. Sarah is an associate in the 
Washington, D.C., office of Latham 
& Watkins. The couple met in 
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Sarah Hsiao '02 and James Huyoung '01 were married on June 14 
in Baltimore at a wedding replete with Columbians. (Editor's 
note: The story of how they met and became engaged was told 
in the May 2003 issue of CCT: www.college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
may03/features6.php.) Kneeling, from left, are Jeffrey Anderson 
'02, Reyn Cabinte '96, Shawn Tay '03E and Ashley Byrd '02. Sit¬ 
ting, from left, are Elaine Shen '01, Nathalia Napitupulu '02E, 
Jennifer Lee '01 Barnard, Melissa Asch ’02E, Stephanie Williams 
'02, Ella Chang '03, Betty Liong '02 Barnard, Sarah Lundquist '02, 
Sarah Hsiao HuYoung '02, exchange student Carly Byrd, Jessie 
Kornberg '03, Mary Olsen '05 Barnard, Andrea Wang '02, Fricka 
Ling '02 and Yuan Foo '02. Standing, from left, are Peter Ligh 
'OIL Jens Mueller '01, Ari Stern '01, Brian Kim '01E, Ryan Swehla 
'01E, Andrew Forrest '02, Ava Liu '99, Esther Cabinte '98 TC, 
James HuYoung '01, T.J. Francisco '02, Pavle Jefferson '02, Den¬ 
nis Wong '01E and Cameron Coleman '02. 


November 1999 on the downtown- 
bound subway platform at 116th 
Street when both were students at 
Columbia. 

Dana Maiden and Malcom 
McVay live in San Francisco after 
having been in Japan for some 
time. Dana is at art school, and 
Malcolm is at a law firm in Berke¬ 
ley. Also in SF are Crystal Camp¬ 
bell, who is closing in on her first 
year, and Hector Ceballos. Hector 
is a coordinator at a nonprofit that 
deals with the gay Latino immi¬ 
grant community. 

Meredith Jones is in her third 
year at Boalt, as is John Kim. 
Meredith and her husband, Allan 
Ng '99, live in San Francisco. 
Meredith was kind enough to share 
with me that Nancy Glass is in 
D.C. She is an assistant producer a 
at a public television station and 
works on a weekly news show on 
religion and ethics. Catherine Fred- 
ericks-Rehagen returned from the 
Peace Corps in Mali last fall and 
has been working in rural health 
education in Maine while applying 
to medical school. Laura Aaronson 
just began a Ph.D. program in psy¬ 
chology in Los Angeles. 

Finally, I have officially joined 
Meredith and John in Berkeley, 
where it's always sunny and beau¬ 
tiful. While I am the only one in 
our class to be in Boalt's Class of 
2006,1 am joined by Seth Morris 
'01, Ariel Meyerstein '02 and Laura 
Trachtman '03 Barnard. Sometimes, 
I feel a little old, but never for too 
long. I have a fabulous studio near 
school and spent many days paint¬ 
ing and decorating it. Too much 
time watching Trading Spaces 
inspired me to go a little crazy. 

John told me before I arrived that 
Boalt is an incredibly pleasant 
place to be a law student, and he 
was right. I'm having a great time 
in school and highly recommend it. 

So, on that note, please drop 
me a line if you are in the Bay 
area, and I'll buy you a drink. Or, 
just e-mail me, and let me know 
what you're up to. Take care! 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

It's hard to believe that Thanks¬ 
giving is nearly upon us! I wish 
you a wonderful holiday, and I 
hope you're able to spend it with 
family and friends. 

Rachel Fleishman announced 
her engagement to Scott Meltzer 
'02. They are planning a summer 
2004 wedding. Congratulations! 

Becca Siegel headed off to the 
wilds of Wisconsin (Madison) to 
begin her Ph.D. in English, con¬ 
centrating in Renaissance litera¬ 


ture at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin. She loves her new apartment, 
the aptly named Times Square. 
(Note: It's three stories tall.) 

Before heading to cheese country, 
Becca's parents threw her a lovely 
party at their home on Long 
Island, and the guests included 
many 'Olers, such as Ali Kidd, 
Jenny and Jessie Tubridy, Anne- 
Marie Ebner, Michelle Grzan, 
Emily Georgitis '01E, Jaime Pan- 
none, Eri Kaneko, Billy Kings- 
land, Eunice Rho, Annie Lainer, 
Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard and me. 
The guests, who enjoyed many 
different kinds of cheese, also 
included many of Becca's pals 
from Xavier H.S., where she has 
taught English for the past two 
years. Incidentally, Emily Georgi¬ 
tis '01E began teaching science at 
Xavier this fall. Many also gath¬ 
ered on August 22 at the Art Bar 
in the Village to wish Becca well. 

Ali Kidd works in development 
at the Samuel Waxman Cancer 
Research Foundation at Mount 
Sinai. She is exploring beginning a 
joint degree program in law and 
public policy next fall. Eunice Rho 
joined Becca in the Midwest, where 
she started law school at Michigan. 
Jenny Tubridy began Brooklyn 
Law this fall while continuing as 
the day manager at the popular bar 
Metro53. Jessie Tubridy has 
moved from Hartford Insurance to 
Aetna, where she is an account 
manager in group sales. 

Andrew Dennington started 
law school at Boston College and 
recently moved to an apartment in 
Coolidge Comer in Brookline. John 
Balonze started an M.A. in interna¬ 
tional relations at the Institute of 
Political Studies — Paris (Sciences 
Po) in September. If anyone is 
interested in getting Columbia 
alums together in Paris, please con¬ 
tact John: jmblll@columbia.edu. 

Randy Aussenberg recently 
completed her two-year commit¬ 
ment to Teach for America, earning 
a master's in teaching from Johns 
Hopkins at the same time. "I am 
staying in Baltimore but leaving 
teaching to work in public health 
and policy. I started a new job at the 
Baltimore City Health Department, 
following a rewarding internship 
there last summer. I recently com¬ 
pleted training and began service as 
a Court Appointed Special Advo¬ 
cate for children in out-of-home 
placements (foster care, etc.). CASA 
is a tremendous volunteer program 
with offices all over the country; I 
encourage alums interested in child 
advocacy and the general health 
and well-being of children to check 
out the program and to become 
advocates or supporters 
(www.nationalcasa.org). 

E-mail me if you have questions: 
raa28@columbia.edu." 

Bree Akesson apologized for 


her lack of communication dur¬ 
ing the past few years: "I 
changed locations within the 
Peace Corps in Kenya and spent 
my final year living with the 
Maasai tribe, near the Maasai 
Mara game reserve, with ele¬ 
phants and lions literally in my 
backyard. I continued my work 
as a public health volunteer, 
working in hospitals and schools, 
focusing on HIV/AIDs and 
teaching English on the side. I 
also had some great opportuni¬ 
ties such as rafting the Nile River 
in Uganda and climbing Mt. 
Kenya, the second highest moun¬ 
tain in Africa. I returned to the 
States a couple of months ago, 
and have been working as a 
counselor for juvenile delinquent 
boys at a residential center in Los 
Angeles. This fall, I was accepted 
into the international social wel¬ 
fare master's program at the 
School of Social Work, and I will 
be applying for a dual master's 
degree at the School of Public 
Health. I look forward to getting 
back to New York, Columbia and 
especially friends. Cassie O'Shea 
lives and works in NYC, Gabriel 
Pitta is studying hard for Cornell 
Medical School and lives on the 
Upper East Side and Barb Nel- 
lenback is becoming a massage 
therapist in Ithaca, N.Y." 

I'd like to acknowledge a mis¬ 
print in last month's column. Eliz¬ 
abeth Farren '02 was misidentified 
as Elizabeth Freiden. I apologize 
for the error. 

Thanks all for these great 
updates. Good luck to all, and 
please keep in touch. 


□ Colleen Hsia 

211 W. 56th St., Apt. 7G 
New York, NY 10019 
cch38@columbia.edu 

Can you believe that ifis been more 
than a year since we graduated? I've 
been on campus regularly in the past 
few months, mostly to visit profes¬ 
sors and to meet with old friends. IPs 
a strange predicament to be a 
stranger iri a place where you so 
recently belonged. You could argue 
that we're not yet strangers but then 
again. I'd reconsider after seeing 
those "Welcome Class of 2007" signs. 

Congratulations to Sarah Hsaio 
and James HuYoung '01, who were 
so thrilled to celebrate their wed¬ 
ding with their Columbia friends. 
Among those in attendance were 
Jeff Anderson, Brian Chu (cousin 
of the bride), Ashley Byrd, 
Cameron Coleman, Famg Yuan 
Foo, Andrew Forrest, TJ Francisco, 
Pavle Jefferson, Omar Khan, 

Sarah Lundquist, Sara Ruben- 
stein, Jothi Murali, Andrea Wang, 
Stephanie Williams, Reyn Cabinte 
'97, Ava Ligh '99, Jens Mueller '01, 
Elaine Shen '01, Nikhil Shimpi '01, 
Ari Stem '01, Ella Chang '03 and 
Jessie Komberg '03 (see photo above). 

David Epstein, who's pursuing 
a joint master's degree in environ¬ 
mental science and journalism, 
was in the middle of class at the 
Journalism School when the Black¬ 
out of 2003 hit. A true journalist, 
David headed down to the Lower 
East Side and documented the 
effects of the blackout on restau¬ 
rant owners. A recent Scientific 
American featured his article. Keep 
up the great work, David! 
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FOR SALE 

Classes of 1966, 1967 and 1968: 

One each of these Columbia College 
Freshman Picture Directories is 
available without charge (particularly 
to anyone who was on the 7th or 
13th floors of New Hall/Carman Hall) 
when I was counselor and head 
counselor there for those entering 
classes. Please contact me (Bob 
Lucas) at rlucas@willamette.edu. If 
there is any interest in these, they will 
probably go fast. 


PERSONALS_ 

Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow gradu¬ 
ates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. 
More than 4,000 members. 
All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www.rightstuffdating.com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION R ENT ALS 

Camden, Maine: Columbia gradu¬ 
ate owns lovely two-story home 
within walking distance of down¬ 
town. Available for rent from April 
through June next year (one-month 
minimum). Also open for longer- 
term rental beginning in October 
2004. Fully furnished, three bed¬ 
rooms, baths, library and sepa¬ 
rate garage. No pets. Contact 
cbrown123@earthlink.net. 

FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE: Charm¬ 
ing 2-bedroom guest house on 6- 
acre estate with fab. view in tranquil 
Dordogne/Perigord. Very private. 
Avail, monthly Nov. 1 thru May 1. 
Special low winter rates. Totally ren¬ 
ovated to American standards, 
vcwebmom @ aol.com. 

HILTON HEAD ISLAND: Luxurious 
Carolina coastal home, 4 bed¬ 
rooms/baths, sleeps 12. Private 
heatable pool. Own dock on 11- 
mile lagoon. Easy drive/fly direct or 
next-door Savannah. Short walk/ 
bike to wide sandy beach. Free 
world-class tennis. Golf and nature 
paradise. Great dining/shopping. 
(212) 305-8322. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico. (802) 524-2108. 


Comfortable one bedroom apart¬ 
ment in Chamonix for weekly ($500) 
or monthly ($1,800) rent. Magnificent 
view of Mont Blanc. Excellent skiing 
at doorstep. Call 00.41.22.917.1869. 

Wintering in Tuscany: 18th C Tus¬ 
can farmhouse with studio available 
from October. Central heating; all 
mod cons; ISDN internet connec¬ 
tion. Sleeps 3. In small hamlet 10 
miles from Lucca. Wonderful loca¬ 
tion and views. Rent $1,500 per 
month exclusive of utilities. Further 
details from rdg21 @cam.ac.uk. 

Shelter Island Retreat: Charming 
and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath cot¬ 
tage with wraparound deck near 
beaches. For 2 weeks, month or 
season. (212) 675-0344 days; 
(203) 629-1261 evenings. 

Near Todi, Umbria: Magnificent 
converted 14th century convent, 
featured in Architectural Digest. 
Sleeps 10. Every luxury. Heated 
pool, beautiful grounds, housekeep¬ 
ing and cooking available. Easy 
drive to Orvieto, Perugia, Spoleto, 
Assissi. Available weekly or month¬ 
ly. E-mail: todihouse@aol.com. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
Also garden apartment. E-mail: 
vd19@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 48,000 
prime customers with a CCT Clas¬ 
sified. Only $2 per word. Ten-word 
minimum (count phone number as 
one word, city-state-ZIP as two 
words). Display classified $150 per 
inch. 10% discount for Columbia 
College alumni, faculty, students or 
parents. 10% discount for six con¬ 
secutive placements. Send copy 
and payment or inquiries on display 
rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

MC 7730 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


Alice Lu is a neuroscience Ph.D 
candidate at Harvard Medical 
School; her thesis research investi¬ 
gates how the mechanisms 
involved in the clearance of amy¬ 
loid beta from the brain relates to 
Alzheimer's disease. Among those 
continuing their studies in medical 
school, Andrew Greene and Max 
Huang started their second year at 
P&S. Wassim M. Abida is entering 
his second year at the Columbia 
M.D./Ph.D program. Elsewhere, 
Ardavan Akhavan, Charles Lin 
and Stephen Pan are second-year 
medical students at the University 


of Pittsburgh. Steve reports, "We're 
knee deep in cardiology right now 
and doing well, but are all anxious 
about boards coming up this year." 
Mona Mehta joined Ardavan, 
Charles and Steve at Pittsburgh as 
a first-year student. Anna Rabi- 
nowitz started her first year of 
med school at Penn, and Jothi 
Murali recently moved to Atlanta 
to begin med school at Emory. 

Bruce Wang is pursuing his 
Ph.D. in economics at the Universi¬ 
ty of Washington. John Strumbos 
is pursuing his Ph.D. under the 
biological and biomedical science 


program at Yale. David Chubak is 
a second-year law student at NYU; 
he's gearing up for his third New 
York City Marathon and has been 
working hard on his golf game. He 
was recently joined at NYU by 
Elisabeth Genn, a first-year. Marin 
Feldman is in her second year at 
Penn Law. Sara Rubenstein relo¬ 
cated to New Haven to attend 
architecture school at Yale. Risa 
Drexler lives in Boston, where she 
attends the Boston University 
Music School. Marcos Rohena is in 
graduate school in Puerto Rico, 
though he met up with Nathan 
McNeil and Rosalind Chow in 
Europe this summer. 

In news from the working 
world, Chris Wurster lives in NYC 
and works at Cravath, Swain & 
Moore. Christopher Wong is a risk 
management analyst at Credit 
Suisse First Boston. Daryl Weber is 
an account executive at Saatchi & 
Saatchi, an advertising agency in 
the West Village. He lives in tire 
West Village with Dan Byrnes '03. 
Cameron Coleman teaches science 
at PS. 49. Fernando Montero 
works at the vintage books divi¬ 
sion at Random House. Stephanie 
Williams spent some time working 
for a rare book dealer in New York 
and recently returned for a sojourn 
to her hometown of Boulder. Rob¬ 
bie Mook has been working hard 
on Howard Dean's campaign. 

Derek Lo lives in midtown 
Manhattan and is a computer pro¬ 
grammer at Bloomberg. He enjoys 
writing, working out in the gym, 
taking dance lessons, playing golf 
and badminton, watching movies 
and attending alumni mixers. 

This is my first attempt at writ¬ 
ing this column, so I thank Sarah 
Lundquist and Andrea Wang, 
who were gracious enough to help 
me with the information gather¬ 
ing. Sarah is in her hometown of 
Charleston, S.C., working for the 
Motley Rice law firm as a docu¬ 
ment analyst. Andrea recently fin¬ 
ished a stint in production at Jazz 
at Lincoln Center. She has since 
moved back to the neighborhood 
and works at the Obesity Research 
Center at St. Luke's Hospital, 
spending her evenings contem¬ 
plating the meaning of life. 

The Class of '02 joins SEAS '02 in 
remembering Ruddin Yusof '02E, 
who passed away in Brunei in Sep¬ 
tember. Rudin was employed as a 
drilling services engineer for 
Schlumberger. At Columbia, Rudin 
was a faithful member of the Lem- 
er Hall technical staff and was 
always ready to whip up a hearty 
meal and a cheesecake for a friend 
in need. We are deeply saddened 
by this loss, and he will be missed 
by all. Anyone who would like to 
send condolences to the family, 
please contact Omid Malekan '02E 
at malekan@runbox.com. 


The success of this column 
depends on your involvement 
and participation. Please contact 
me with any news or updates on 
yourself and/or your friends. I'd 
love to hear from you! 



Michael J. Novielli 

Cronkite Graduate Center 
Harvard University 
6 Ash St., Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


With the arrival of the Class of 
2007, members of our class have 
been given a clear reminder that 
we are no longer students but 
now are alumni. Despite this, 
some of us just cannot get the 
hint. Claudia Huerta is a project 
coordinator for Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Facilities Management. After 
finishing my work for Dean Chris 
Colombo and prior to heading to 
Boston for graduate studies, I 
bummed around campus for 
more than a week and watched in 
envy as the first-years enjoyed 
their New Student Orientation 
Program. But, as they say, absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. 

While working in the dean's 
office, we had a visit from Scott 
Tift and Jon Steinback. They are 
working on the Howard Dean 
campaign in New Hampshire, 
preparing for the upcoming pri¬ 
mary. Scott uses the skills he 
learned as senior dinner chair to 
plan events for the campaign. 

During the summer, Alex 
Williams-Resnick drove from 
Connecticut to California with our 
loyal class v.p. and master of e- 
mail, Patrick Holder, who will be 
attending UC Berkeley to study 
chemical biology. Zander 
Chemers joined them from Con¬ 
necticut to Chicago, where he 
stopped to see Brandon Dixon 
perform in the Chicago produc¬ 
tion of Disney's The Lion King-, 
Brandon plays the role of Adult 
Simba, and his fans says that he is 
fabulous. Alex attends the Keck 
School of Medicine at USC and 
lives with Nirav Shah '03E. 


WE WANT TO 
HEAR FROM YOU! 

You are reading Class Notes, 
but have you submitted one? 
Look at the top of your class's 
column for the e-mail address 
of your correspondent and let 
him or her know what you are 
doing. To be eligible for publi¬ 
cation in the March 2004 CCT, 
your notes must be received 
bylanuary 1. 
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Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 

about which I could not have 
agreed less. Yet, I found myself 
bringing up a "Said point of 
view" when my friends or family 
would have discussions about 
these same Mideast topics, often 
over holiday tables. After getting 
over the shock of something I 
said to provoke more discussion 
or the other point of view, their 
response was always something 
such as, "Oh yeah, he was your 
professor at Columbia." My reply 
then, as it is now, is "Yes he was, 
and I am a whole lot better off for 
that time I had with him." 

In the classroom, in his books, 
on the op-ed page or in a televi¬ 
sion discussion. Professor Said 
made all of us better thinkers, and 
isn't that what a professor is sup¬ 
posed to do? 

Abbe D. Lowell '74 
Potomac, Md. 

Edward Said was my sophomore 
English teacher at Columbia dur¬ 
ing the 1967 war. I hadn't realized 
that the professor standing before 
the class in Hamilton Hall was an 
Arab, much less a Palestinian, and 
it would be a year or two before I 
even knew that there could be 
such a person as a "Palestinian." I 
remember his wry tone and how 
his four o'clock shadow would 
shine through his cheeks in ways 
that would remind me of my 
older brother, who had died a few 
years before. If anything, I would 
have thought our professor was 
Jewish, and a version of my older 
brother. I don't remember any¬ 
thing that we studied; only that he 
radiated a sense of profound cul¬ 
ture and compassion, that litera¬ 
ture truly mattered, and that a 
vast intelligence flowed from 
reading great works. 

I believe classes were over 
when the war broke out. I stayed 
up all night, distraught, and in 
the very early morning, I sat on 
the Sundial and read the newspa¬ 
per. One story reported anti-Jew- 
ish riots in Morocco and of Jews 
getting their throats slit, and I 
wept in the dawn quiet at the 
horrors of war and hatred. I had 
no idea of the tears that my pro¬ 
fessor may have shed. 

When Orientalism appeared, 
and particularly when Said began 
to speak out about the plight of 
the Palestinians, I realized that 
our paths had crossed at a his¬ 


toric juncture, as minor as that 
encounter may have been in his 
eyes. He spoke out as a Palestin¬ 
ian sympathetic to the history of 
Jewish suffering and I as a Jew 
critical of Israel and Zionism, and 
the irony of having been in his 
class in June 1967 was driven 
home. As the years passed, I 
would have many occasions to 
meet him at political events in 
support of Middle East peace and 
at academic conferences and to 
say hello and remind each other 
of that moment. 

Said's intellectual work 
became increasingly important to 
me. His approach to literature 
and culture brought in harsh 
social realities that had previous¬ 
ly been rendered invisible. He 
brought in politics and history 
while at the same time exulting in 
the qualities of literature despite 
(or even because of) the influence 
of imperial agendas and other 
material impositions. To realize 
how the Orientalist outlook 
affects George Elliot or Herman 
Melville or T.S. Eliot only broad¬ 
ens the response to the text; it 
does not narrow it or denigrate it, 
as some suggest. Reading Orien¬ 
talism, I was reminded of the 
sense I had felt in that classroom 
in 1967, the deep experience of 
literature and culture. Edward 
Said had remained my professor. 

I cannot call myself one of his 
close friends, and we were never 
colleagues. I can only count 
myself as one of his former stu¬ 
dents, an unexceptional under¬ 
graduate in a required course, but 
his presence and his work have 
deeply affected me. I teach at Stan¬ 
ford, and there is no Sundial. But 
when I heard the news of Edward 
Said's death, I walked to the 
Quad, the center of this campus, 
and I wept for my teacher. 

Hilton Obenzinger '69 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

In September's issue is a piece on 
the opening of the school with a 
brief history of other schools that 
the University has started. As an 
alumnus of the Agnes Russell 
School, I must defend my alma 
mater. Agnes Russell was an exper¬ 
imental open classroom school at 
Teachers College, in the same 
building as the old Horace Mann 
School. It spanned first through, I 
think, sixth grades. My brother and 
I left in 1972, and the school was 
not around for long after that. 

Douglas Mintz '84 
New York City 


The School at CU 

Some historical information in 
"The School at CU Opens" (Sep¬ 
tember) is inaccurate. 

The Horace Mann School 
opened in 1887 as The Model 
School, at 9 University Place. In the 
early 1890s, its name was changed 
to Horace Mann. It was organized 
under the auspices of Teachers Col¬ 
lege when that new enterprise 
decided that there should be a 
school where its teachers in training 
could try out new ideas in educa¬ 
tion. Its organizer and first head 
later achieved some distinction at 
Columbia — Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. He continued in that role for 
seven years and was succeeded by 
Virgil Prettymen. 

Horace Mann and Teachers Col¬ 
lege moved to the northern wilds at 
120th Street in 1901. The Horace 
Mann School name is on the front of 
one of the Teachers College build¬ 
ings at 120th Street and Broadway. 

The Speyer School was started 
in 1899. A1902 quote: "The Speyer 
School is intended to test and work 
out new ideas in education. Horace 
Mann school has for its function 
the demonstration of all that is best 
in teaching and school manage¬ 
ment under conditions that are as 
nearly ideal as possible." 

The Horace Mann School contin¬ 
ued as a co-educational institution 
until 1914, when the boys above the 
sixth grade were transferred to a 
new campus in Riverdale. The 
lower grades and the older girls 
continued to reside at 120th Street 
until 1946. The divided schools 
were a part of Teachers College 
until 1947, when the boys' school 
became independent and the lower 
grades and the girls' school were 
merged into Lincoln School, which 
then became the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School and some years 
later the New Lincoln School. 

During the years of the Horace 
Mann/Teachers College relation¬ 
ship, Columbia faculty were 
offered scholarships for their chil¬ 
dren at HM and HM faculty were 
given the opportunity to study at 
Columbia at minimal cost. 

Much of the above information 
comes from a book published 
when Horace Mann celebrated its 
100th anniversary in 1987. It's 
interesting to see that after some 
115 years, with a 60-year hiatus, 
the experiment is being repeated. 

Michael Loeb '50 
(Horace Mann '46) 
New York City 
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ANSWERS TO 2003 

HOMECOMING TRIVIA QUIZ 

ON INSIDE BACK COVER 

1. 1910 

2. Nicholas Murray Butler — 
Butler Library and Butler 
Hall 

3. George Washington 

4. George F. Sanford 
(1899-1901), Frank O'Neill 
(1920-22) and Percy D. 
Haughton (1923-24) also 
have been inducted into 
the National Football Foun¬ 
dation Hall of Fame. 

5. Maggie Gyllenhaal '99 

6. Michael I. Sovern '53, '55 
Law, the University's 17th 
president 

7. After an eight-year hiatus 
due to the Revolutionary 
War, King's College 
reopened in 1784 under a 
new charter as Columbia 
College. 

8. Doug Jackson '76 and John 
Witkowski '84, Jackson as 
a senior and Witkowski as 
a junior. 

9. University of Havana, Cuba 

10. Jack Kerouac '44, a native 

of Lowell, Mass., was 
honored by his hometown 
minor league baseball 
team. For details and a 
look at the Kerouac bobble- 
head, see story on page 48. 

ANSWERS TO "CCT COVER 

STORIES" QUIZ ON PAGE 34 

1. Peter Pouncey, former 
College dean 

2. Ken Jackson, Jacques 
Barzun Professor of History 
and Social Sciences 

3. Ann Douglas, Parr Profes¬ 
sor of English and Compar¬ 
ative Literature 

4. Sid Luckman '39, college 
football standout, star 
quarterback with the 
Chicago Bears 

5. Andrew Delbanco, Julian 
Clarence Levi Professor of 
English and Comparative 
Literature 

6. Cristina Teuscher '00, 
Olympic gold medalist and 
NCAA champion swimmer 

7. Brian Greene, professor of 
mathematics and physics 

8. Brian De Palma '62, film 
director 

9. Wallace Broecker '53, New¬ 
berry Professor of Earth and 
Environmental Sciences, 
Lamont-Doherty Earth 
Observatory 

10. Kathy Eden, Mark Van 
Doren Professor in the 
Humanities, Core profes¬ 
sor 

11. Mark van Doren, Western 
literature professor, play¬ 
wright, Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning poet, critic, editor 
and novelist 

12. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
former University presi¬ 
dent and President of the 
United States 
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Alumni Corner 

Thoughts on Turning 250 

By Charles J. O'Byrne '81 
President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


W hat does one say about a 250th birthday? 

Columbia is such an immense place and our 
experiences so disparate that I think it best to 
say little except to update you on some of 
the celebrations that kicked off the Universi¬ 
ty's grand fete. Thanks to my predecessor, 
Jerry Sherwin '55, president emeritus of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, for covering some of these events. 

There were plenty of parties. From the gigantic birthday 
cake on South Field, to the Homecoming tent at Baker Field 
bursting with thousands of alums, friends and families, to the 
concert on South Field and Low Steps with Wyclef Jean — all 
of Columbia seemed to be in party mode. 

But there was reflection as well. Miller Theatre was packed 
as University President Lee C. Bollinger shared his First 
Amendment expertise during the Fred Friendly seminar "Lib¬ 
erty and Security in an Age of Terrorism." Two symposia con¬ 
sidered the role of constitutional law and the impact of genes 
and genomes on medicine and society, and sentiment blended 
with scholarship for Michael Richman's lecture," Alma Mater's 
History and Legacy." Low Library was packed with those 
who joined Barnard Professor Robert McCaughey for the 
launch of his incisive University history. Stand, Columbia. 

Alumni returned to 'campus mark the occasion, attending 
celebrations throughout the weekend. The Society of Columbia 
Graduates held its Great Teacher Awards ceremony in Low 
Rotunda while more than 250 former football players, support¬ 
ers and friends celebrated with a dinner charged by the spirit 
that's enlivening this year's program. The weekend closed with 
a screening of Ric Bums '78's sensitive tribute to the University, 
Columbia University: A Celebration, in Lemer Hall. The film cap¬ 
tures much of the University's history with beautiful images 


and thought^ commentary from members of the University 
community, including former Associate Dean Michael Rosen¬ 
thal and Brian Dennehy '60. The film is a remarkable tribute 
from a talented filmmaker who remains devoted to the College 
and its tradition of the Core and teaching excellence. 

Bollinger's Op-Ed piece in the October 15 issue of The Wall 
Street Journal reminded us of Columbia's many extraordinary 
contributions to the fabric of our society — from the 64 
Columbians who have won the Noble Prize (the College holds 
the record of having graduated more laureates in science than 
any other American college) to the creation of whole fields 
(anthropology) and theories (plate tectonics). Our president, 
whose leadership as a public intellectual adds more luster to 
Alma Mater, concluded his essay with a prediction that 
Columbia, like other great universities, will become increas¬ 
ingly globalized. 

In each CCT issue, I try to communicate to you some of the 
happenings on campus and to encourage you to become more 
active in the College's life. However you choose to celebrate the 
University's 250th anniversary or to remember your days at the 
College, there is no better time than now to become involved. 
Perhaps your experiences at Columbia left something to be 
desired; perhaps those years on Momingside Heights were the 
best in your life. Wherever you find yourself along the spectrum 
of alumni experience, one overriding message in the 250th kick¬ 
off resonates for each of us: Columbia is the inclusive communi¬ 
ty par excellence. The hallmarks of the University, its greatest 
strengths, are diversity and tolerance. There is room for every¬ 
one here, perhaps more than anywhere else. 

Alumni play an indispensable role in making Columbia what 
it is. I hope that you will find or renew your place as we begin a 
new century, a new era, and move forward together. Q 



Thousands filled South Field and streamed onto Low Steps for the concert featuring hip-hop star Wyclef Jean. photo: chris taggart 
















2003 Homecoming Trivia Quiz 

The Columbia Lion was adopted as a sports symbol by the 
Student Board in what year? 

1897 1910 1923 1947 

What member of the Class of 1882 (and former University 
President) has two campus buildings named after him? 

In 1773, what statesman's stepson, John Parke Custis, 
spent three months as a King's College student and left 
after running up bills and planning an elopement? 

Besides Lou Little (1930-56), three other former Columbia 
football coaches are members of the National Football 
Foundation Flail of Fame. Name one of them. 

Which Class of 1999 graduate starred in the 2002 film 
Secretary? 

University President Lee C. Bollinger is a graduate of the 
Law School (Class of 1971). Who was the last Law School 
graduate to serve as University President? 

In what year did King's College change its name to 
Columbia College? 

Which two of the following former Columbia football stars 
won the Bushnell Cup as the Ivy League Player of the Year? 
Archie Roberts '65 Marty Domres '69 
Doug Jackson 76 John Witkwoski '84 
Marcellus Wiley '97 

What Latin American university has an Alma Mater statue 
modeled on Columbia's? 

What member of the Class of 1944 was honored in August 
2003 by the minor league baseball Lowell (Mass.) Spinners 
with a bobblehead doll? 

Answers on page 75. 
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"Universities remain meaningful 
y because they respond to the 
deepest of human needs, to 
the desire to understand and 
to explain that understanding 
to others. A spirited curiosity 
coupled with a caring about 
others is a simple and 
unquenchable human drive." 

— President Lee C. Bollinger 
















Underneath his tranquil 
manner is a vault of 
energy that will serve 
Brinkley well in his 
new , multi-faceted role. 


ALAN BRINKLEY 
Scholar, Teacher, 
Author — Provost 


Prominent historian tackles 
pew challenges as University's 
chief academic officer 


By Shira J. Boss-Bicak '93 















Mark your calendar 




SPRING SEMESTER 2004 


Monday Tuesday 


Wednesday 



OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

DECEMBER 

21 

1 

2 

25-26 

13 

23 

Midterm 

Academic 

Election Day 

Thanksgiving 

Last Day of 

Fall Term 

Date 

Holiday 

(University Holiday) 

Holiday 

Classes 

Ends 


For more information on College events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at 866-CCALUMNl or visit the College's Alumni website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Windows 

I want to express my appreciation to 
Dean Austin Quigley, to A.G. Rosen '65 
and to Kliment & Halsband Architects 
for the installation of the Tiffany win¬ 
dows as part of the restoration of Hamil¬ 
ton Hall. While I have never been that 
fond, aesthetically, of Louis Comfort 
Tiffany stained glass windows, this 
installation seems right on several levels. 

The windows provide a tangible link 
to Columbia's past and to New York's 
past — the old midtown campus, demol¬ 
ished to make way for Rockefeller Center, 
now is in some small way still present, 
and still part of Columbia. They also pro¬ 
vide a link between Columbia's current 
students and those of Columbia's past, 
both the alumni of the 
classes of 1885 and 1891, 
who donated the windows, 
and the students who 
looked through those win¬ 
dows in the old library 
before Columbia moved to 
Momingside in 1897. Many 
years later, the gifts of 
those alumni are still giv¬ 
ing to Columbia. Best of all, 
these windows were found 
and restored after having 
been stored for decades in 
crates in the basement of a 
Columbia building. 

I met my wife in a CC class in Hamil¬ 
ton in Fall 1970 (she was one of the few 
Barnard students given permission to 
take the course), and our older son now 
is a student at Columbia, so the idea of 
Hamilton Hall being a place where one 
finds links between the past and the pre¬ 
sent has a certain resonance. 

Peter B. Shawhan '75 
Delmar, N.Y. 

Editor's note: This letter originally appeared 
in the discussion boards of the Columbia 
College E-Community 
(https:/lalumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom). 

How To Cut a Class 

Your tribute to the late 
Professor Jim Shenton '49 
brought back some fine 
memories to this acolyte, 
particularly the following: 

One spring, Shenton 
offered a graduate course 
(open to undergrads, as well) 
on the Reconstruction period. 


His popularity was such that well over 
100 students appeared for the first class, a 
truly unwieldy number. Not wishing to 
turn any away, he cleverly issued a mon¬ 
strous list of reading assignments for the 
course. At the second class meeting sev¬ 
eral days later, the number of attendees 
had dropped precipitously to a now 
manageable level. He then issued the 
actual reading list to those remaining. 
What a man. 

Jim Mummery '65 
Nellysford, Va. 

Cover Quiz 

I certainly had an easy time recognizing 
covers 11 and 12 (November 2003, page 
34), because I took the photographs! 

Two stories: 

1.1 had promised 
Mark Van Doren that I 
would give him some 
prints of the portrait ses¬ 
sion. I owed him. When I 
had asked if I could be in 
his Humanities section, 
he said, "Just come, and 
I'll sign you in." What a 
wonderful experience to 
learn with that man. The 
weekend before I was 
shipped to Europe in 
1952,1 came up from 
Fort Dix and printed his 
photographs at the Camera Club dark¬ 
room. He wrote me a very nice thank- 
you note. Below is another photo of Van 
Doren that I like. 

2. Gene Hawes '49 asked me to do 
an Eisenhower cover and arranged for 
me to be at a function during one of 
Ike's first visits to New York after the 
election. They kept all the photogra¬ 
phers on a balcony overlooking the 
head table — this was the era before 
everyone had a telephoto lens. After a 
frustrating warm-up, I just 
walked downstairs and into 
the dining room straight up 
to Ike and took several 
photographs. I realized 
that he wasn't too pleased 
to see a camera so close, 
so I withdrew. As I went 
out the door, two police¬ 
men greeted me with, 
"Stop, and stay where 
you are." End of session, 
but I got the cover. 

George Zimbel '51 
Montreal, Quebec 




Mark Van Doren 
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Within the Fami l y 

And Now ... H-e-e-e-e-re's the Band! 



I n our November issue, we asked 
whether any readers could identi¬ 
fy this old photo of members of 
the Columbia band and cheer¬ 
leaders appearing on the Tonight 
Show with Johnny Carson. Well, if you 
print it, they will respond. 

J. Donald Smith '65, head manager 
of the CU Band in 1964-65, writes: 

"It was a surprise birthday event for 
Johnny Carson in the fall of 1963. As I 
recall, someone from the Tonight Show 
called and asked for about a dozen or 
so band members for a surprise for Car¬ 
son's birthday, for which they would 
pay something like $250 to the band. 

We said that for $500, they could have 
the whole band, to which they agreed. 

A bus was sent to Columbia and some 
30 of us rode down to the NBC studios. 
We announced our presence with the 
traditional cannon shot and entered the 
studio with 'Who Owns New York?' 
while Carson looked on quite bemused. 
About a half-dozen Rockettes entered 
in full regalia (whatever it was that sea¬ 
son) while we played 'Happy Birthday.' 
Then we piled back into the bus to cam¬ 
pus and headed for the nearest televi¬ 
sion set so we could watch ourselves 
when the show was broadcast. Those 
were the days!" 

Stan Adelman '67, who also served 
as head manager of the band, recalls: 

"Yes, indeed, that was the Baby Blue 
Band (aka The Cleverest Band in the 
World) making a surprise birthday visit 
to Johnny Carson on the Tonight Show 
in my freshman year, back in the era of 
live TV. Johnny's producer called us, 
said he wanted to surprise Carson for 
his birthday, and asked for the band to 
burst into the studio in the middle of 
his monologue. Carson had no clue. 

We marched in from the back of the 
studio playing 'Roar, Lion, Roar' and 
were on for what seemed like a full 10- 
minute segment, playing 'Who Owns 
New York?' and 'Happy Birthday.' 

After we marched off, one of the stage¬ 
hands whispered to me, 'Johnny does¬ 
n't like surprises, he's upset!' Johnny's 
body language would seem to bear 
that out. The recognizable faces in the 
photo are, to the best of my dimming 
memory (left to right) Barr Forman '64 


(trumpet), John Cregor '67 (trumpet), 
John O'Dell '67 (trombone), Alan Zen- 
dell '64 (trombone), Carson, Jim Gor¬ 
don '67 (clarinet), me (trombone) and 
Tom Hauser '67 (cheerleader)." 

Dan Carlinsky '65, who lists himself 
as adjunct manager emeritus of the 
band, identified some of the same peo¬ 
ple as Adelman, but believes that he. 
Bill Costanzo '67 and Jeff Schneider '67 
also are in the photo. He writes: 

"Your mystery photo memorializes 
the appearance of the CU Marching 
Band on Johnny Carson's Tonight Show 
in October 1963. The cake is indeed a 
birthday cake; Carson, who had host¬ 
ed the show for barely a year, was 
turning 38. The band's unheralded 
(and unrehearsed) appearance was 
preceded by Johnny's sideclown, Ed 
McMahon, telling the audience that 
although it was the boss' birthday, the 
staff had decided not to make a big 
deal about it, but merely to mark the 
occasion in a quiet, dignified way. That 
was the band's cue to make a surprise 
entrance from the back of the hall, 
marching in (with the cheerleaders) to 
its most boisterous version of 'Who 
Owns New York?' The musical high¬ 
light of the event was a joint rendition 
of 'Happy Birthday' performed with 
the Tonight Show Band. They played 
in B-flat; we played in C." 

Peter Crain '66 adds to the story: 

"I am in that photo, the second head 


behind the cheerleader with the mega¬ 
phone. I was a percussionist in the 
band, conducted by Elias Dann. Skitch 
Henderson, the trumpeter and leader 
of the studio band, knew about the 
antics of the Columbia Marching Band. 
We played and sang 'Who Owns New 
York?' our signature piece, apropos to 
Columbia University owning the land 
under Rockefeller Center, from where 
the TV program was broadcast. We 
were not a precision marching band, 
but we made up for this deficiency 
with cheeky, creative skits." 

And Richard L. Zucker '66 
contributes: 

"I was one of the cheerleaders who 
appeared at the NBC studio for the 
occasion. I may have been the cheer¬ 
leader blocked out by Tom Hauser '67's 
megaphone. This photo was taken 
when the cheerleaders were asking the 
audience to give us a J, give us an O, 
give us an H, etc. Definitely one of the 
highlights of my college career, right 
up there with the Core Curriculum." 

Among others who responded to 
our plea for information were Frank 
Safran '58, Andrew Russakoff '64, 
Stuart Berkman '66, Frank Mirer '66, 
John Gregor '67, Martin Paris '67, 
Albert Zonana '67 and Roger Lehecka 
'67. We thank one and all for their 
contributions. 
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Columbia College Today 


Distinguished Pianist 
Emanuel Ax 70 
Receives Alexander 
Hamilton Medal 

Photos by Eileen Barroso 

E steemed pianist Emanuel Ax '70 was presented 
with the Alexander Hamilton Medal for distin¬ 
guished service and accomplishment in any field 
of endeavor at a black-tie dinner in Low Library 
Rotunda on November 17. The award, presented 
by the Columbia College Alumni Association, is considered 
the College's highest honor. 

While most previous winners have been businessmen 
or educators. Ax joins Richard Rodgers '23 and Oscar 
Hammerstein II '16 as Hamilton Medal recipients from the 
music world. Dean Austin Quigley hailed Ax's ability to 
interpret and present music by saying, "We recognize the 
brilliantly unpredictable creativity of one of the sons of 
Columbia." 

In presenting the medal. President Lee C. Bollinger noted, 
"We are celebrating Rodgers and Hammerstein and Ax." 

And in beginning his acceptance speech. Ax said, "As long 
as it's Rodgers and Hammerstein that I'm following. I'm 
happy. Columbia was an incredible, eye-opening experience 
for me." 

Abigail Black Elbaum '92 and Michael B. Rothfeld '69 
served as dinner co-chairs. One of the highlights of the 
evening, which was attended by approximately 400 alumni, 
students, faculty, administrators and guests, was the musical 
performance by 22-year-old pianist Orion Weiss, Ax's stu¬ 
dent and protege. 

"I'm unbelievably touched and honored," said Ax, "that 
so many of my friends are here and that Orion played so 
brilliantly. What a beautiful evening. Thank you." 

Alex Sachare '71 



Above, Emanuel Ax '70 
holds the Alexander 
Hamilton Medal as he is 
joined by (from left) 
President Lee C. 
Bollinger, Alumni Associ¬ 
ation President Charles 
J. O'Byrne '81 and Dean 
of the College Austin 
Quigley. Before the pres¬ 
entation, Ax met with 
the dinner's co-chairs, 
Abigail Black Elbaum '92 
(far right) and Michael B. 
Rothfeld '69 (right). 
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Clockwise from top left, Ax 
with his family; Charles J. 

O'Byrne '81, president of 
the Alumni Association; 
Orion Weiss, a protege of 
Ax, performs during dinner; 
new basketball coach Joe 
Jones meets with Ax, Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger and 
his wife, Jean Magnano 
Bollinger, during the cock¬ 
tail hour; and Ax congratu¬ 
lates Weiss after his musi¬ 
cal performance. 




One of the highlights of the dinner was the displaying of the origi¬ 
nal charter for King's College, signed in 1754. At left, a look at a 
piece of the charter. Above, the campus group Uptown Vocal 
closed the evening by leading alumni in Sans Souci. 
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Columbia College Today 


Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 


T his calendar, which high¬ 
lights Columbia250 and 
College events throughout 
2003-04, will be updated 
in each issue. Peruse it for 
new events as well as for changes to 
times or locations. 

For more information on Colum- 
bia250 events, or to register to receive 
regular site updates and information 
throughout the celebratory year, go to 
www.c250.columbia.edu, send a note 
to c250@columbia.edu or call toll-free 
(877) 250TH-CU. 

For more information on College 
events, including registration, go to 
www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
events or contact the Alumni Office: 
(212) 870-2288 or toll-free 
(866) CC-ALUMNI. 

NEW YORK CITY EVENTS 
Black Alumni Homecoming 

Saturday, February 7,6:30-10 p.m. 
Low Library Rotunda 

Join alumni, students, faculty and 
other members of the Columbia commu¬ 
nity for this 19th annual celebration. 

John Jay Awards Dinner 

Wednesday, March 3, 6:30-10:30 p.m. 
Plaza Hotel, 59th Street and 
Fifth Avenue 

Join the College as it honors Stephanie 
Falcone Bernik '89, Peter Kalikow P'02, 
E. Javier Loya '91, Phillip M. Satow ’63 
and Jonathan S. Sobel '88 for their pro¬ 
fessional achievements. 

C250 Conference: Human Rights, 
Human Security and Human 
Development: Precepts and 
Principles for Humanitarian 
Action 

Thursday, March 4,9 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
The Kellogg Center, 15th Floor, SIPA 
The wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
marked significant turning points in world 
politics. Registration required by March 3. 

El Regreso: Latino Alumni 
Homecoming 

Saturday, March 27,7-11 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Latino alumni are invited to celebrate 
cultural and personal achievements. An 
alumnus/a is awarded the Latino Her¬ 
itage Award for recognition of outstand¬ 
ing contributions to the Latino and/or 
Columbia community. 

NEW! Columbia College 
Coeducation Celebration 

Thursday, April 1,6:30 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Columbia College and Columbia College 
Women celebrate 20 years of coeducation. 
Women in higher education will be honored. 


Dean's Day 

Saturday, April 3,9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Momingside campus 

Open to parents and alumni, Dean's 
Day offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. 

NEW! April is Columbia 
History Month! 

Tuesdays, April 6,13,20,27,6-8 p.m. 
Low Library 

Join Barnard professor Robert 
McCaughey, author of Stand, Columbia, 
for a Columbia250 history series on top¬ 
ics in the University's history. 

Asian Alumni Reception 

Wednesday, April 14, 7-11 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Asian alumni and current students 
are invited to mingle and celebrate their 
culture. An alumnus/a is awarded the 
Asian Heritage Award for recognition of 
outstanding contributions to the Asian 
and/or Columbia community. 

C250 symposium: Earth's Future: 
Taming the Climate 

Thursday, April 22,9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Friday, April 23,9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Roone Arledge Auditorium 
What limits our ability to control 
Earth's climate? This topic will be illu¬ 
minated upon by perspectives from a 
number of disciplines such as earth, 
ocean atmospheric, political and social 
science, and ethics and international law. 

NEW! Columbia 
Community Outreach 

Saturday, April 24,9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Opening ceremony: Low Plaza 
The University's annual day of com¬ 
munity service is a student-led initiative 
that seeks to unite the University com¬ 
munity and raise awareness for volun- 
teerism. Volunteers participate in more 
than 40 citywide service projects. Online 
registration deadline is 9 p.m., April 23 
(www.columbia.edu/cu/outreach/.) You 
also may register the day of the event on 
Low Plaza. 

NEW! BeBop is a Dance: A 
Columbia Center for Jazz 
Studies Public Program 

Tuesday, April 27,8 p.m-10 p.m. 

301 Philosophy Hall 

A constellation of BeBop legends, 
including pianist Sir Charles Thompson, 
drummer Eddie Locke, tap legend Jimmy 
Slyde and bassist Earl May, will 
investigate the connection of BeBop and 
dance in performance and discussion. 
Open to the public. 


C250 Symposium: Brain 
and Mind 

Thursday, May 13,9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Friday, May 14,9 a.m.-l p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

This symposium will help outline the 
accomplishments and limitations of the 
reductionist and holistic approaches in 
attempts to delineate the problems that 
confront neural science. Featuring 
Columbia Professors Eric Kandel, 
Richard Axel '67 and Thomas Jessell. 

Baccalaureate Service 

Sunday, May 16,4 p.m. 

St. Paul's Chapel 

Academic Awards & 

Prizes Ceremony 

Monday, May 17,11 a.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Class Day 

Tuesday, May 18,10 a.m. 

South Field 

Commencement 

Wednesday, May 19,9:30 a.m. 

Low Plaza and South Field 

Reunion weekend 

Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6 
Momingside campus and 
New York City 

The College invites alumni whose 
class years end in 4 or 9 to return to 
campus for a weekend filled with events, 
parties, dinners and time to visit with 
classmates. 

C250 community Day 

Saturday, September 18, 

9 a.m.-10 p.m. 

Columbia hosts a gathering for its 
Momingside Heights neighbors. 

C250 Symposium: Twenty-first 
Century City 

Friday, October 1,10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Momingside campus 

Three interdisciplinary sessions are 
planned: "Pluralism," "Tolerance" and 
"Knowledge." Please register in advance. 
Homecoming and Columbia250 
Closing Weekend 
Friday-Saturday, October 1-2 
Momingside campus and Baker Field 

NATIONAL EVENTS 

Southeastern College Day, 

Miami 

Saturday, January 31,9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Radisson Deauville Resort & Spa, 
Miami Beach 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. Registration 
required by January 25. 


NEW! Columbia250 Presidential 
Luncheon, Atlanta 

Thursday, February 19, 

11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Location TBA 

The Columbia University Alumni 
Club of Atlanta invites you to a lun¬ 
cheon with President Lee C. Bollinger. 
Registration required. 

Columbia250 Presidential 
Luncheon, San Diego 

Monday, February 23, 

11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Westin Horton Plaza 

The Columbia University Alumni 
Club of San Diego invites you to a lun¬ 
cheon with President Lee C. Bollinger. 
Registration required. 

Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Orange county 

Monday, February 23,6-8 p.m. 

The Four Seasons, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 

The Columbia University Alumni Club 
of Southern California (Orange County) 
invites you to a luncheon with President 
Lee C. Bollinger. Registration required. 

Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Los Angeles 

Tuesday, February 24,6-8 p.m. 

The Getty Center 

The Columbia University Alumni 
Club of Southern California (Los Angeles) 
invites you to a luncheon with President 
Lee C. Bollinger. Registration required. 

Columbia250 Presidential 
Reception, Albany 

Monday, March 1,6-8 p.m. 

Location TBA 

A reception featuring keynote speaker 
President Lee C. Bollinger. 

Southern California College Day, 
Los Angeles 

Saturday, March 13,9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Wyndham Bel Age Hotel, West 
Hollywood, Calif. 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a 
day" by attending lectures given by 
Columbia faculty members. 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

Sunday, September 12,9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Around the Quads 

John Jay Awards To Honor Alumni, Parent 


T he 2004 John Jay Awards will 
honor four of the College's 
most accomplished alumni, 
and, for the first time, a 
Columbia parent, in a black- 
tie celebration in the Grand 
Ballroom of New York City's Plaza Hotel 
on Wednesday, March 3. This year's hon- 
orees — Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89, 
Peter S. Kalikow P'02, E. Javier Loya '91, 
Phillip M. Satow '63 and Jonathan S. 

Sobel '88 — represent a range of careers: 
medicine, real estate, energy production, 
pharmaceuticals and finance, respectively. 

The awards, named for the first chief 
justice of the United States and a mem¬ 
ber of the King's 
College Class of 
1764, are pre¬ 
sented annually 
in recognition of 
distinguished 
professional 
achievement. 

Proceeds from 
the dinner sup¬ 
port the John Jay 
National Schol¬ 
arship Program, 
which provides financial aid and special 
programming for College students. 

Bernik graduated magna cum laude 
from the College and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. She earned her medical 
degree from Yale, where she received a 
student research fellowship. Bernik com¬ 
pleted her internship and residency in 
general surgery at Saint Vincent's Hos¬ 
pital and Medical Center in New York. 
During her residency, she completed a 
one-year fellowship in surgical oncology 
at Saint Vincent's, adding work directed 
at developing a melanoma vaccine. 

Upon completion of her general surgery 
residency, Bernik went on to a breast 
surgery fellowship at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center in New York. In 
2000, she became a clinical assistant 
attending surgeon at the Saint Vincent's 
Comprehensive Cancer Center and a 
clinical assistant professor of surgery at 
New York Medical College. 

Kalikow is president of H.J. Kalikow & 
Co., LLC, one of New York City's lead¬ 
ing real estate firms. His son, Nicholas, 


By Lisa Palladino 

is a recent graduate of the College. 
Kalikow is chairman of the New York 
State Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority and is a former commissioner 
of the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey. He also is chairman of the 
Grand Central Partnership and a trustee 
of NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital. In 
1997, the Peter and Mary Kalikow Pedi¬ 
atric Intensive Care Unit was established 
at NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital. 
Kalikow serves the hospital as chairman 
of its Real Estate Committees. In addi¬ 
tion, he is a board member of the Muse¬ 
um of Jewish Heritage — A Living 
Memorial to the Holocaust and chair¬ 


man of the museum's building commit¬ 
tee. Kalikow is a former owner and pub¬ 
lisher of the New York Post. He is a 
member of the College Board of Visitors. 

Loya has been the president and CEO 
of Houston-based CHOICE! Energy 
since 2000. He helped found the compa¬ 
ny in 1994, creating one of the first insti¬ 
tutional natural gas brokerage houses 
following industry-wide deregulation. 
Prior to establishing CHOICE! Energy, 
Loya was a natural gas options broker 
with First National Crude Oil. In 2002, 
he founded CHOICE! Power and 
CHOICE! Energy Services. A first gener¬ 
ation Mexican-American, Loya made 
headlines in 2002 when he signed on as 
a limited partner of the NFL's Houston 
Texans and was appointed to the NFL's 
diversity committee. Loya received 
Entrepreneur of the Year honors from 
the Houston Hispanic Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in 2002 and the Young Entrepre¬ 
neurs Organization in 2003. He serves 
on several boards and is an active mem¬ 
ber in the Houston Hispanic Chamber of 


Commerce, the Houston Minority Busi¬ 
ness Council, and Young Entrepreneurs 
Organization. 

Satow is former president of Forest 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., and former exec¬ 
utive v.p. of Forest Laboratories, Inc., its 
parent company. He is a member of For¬ 
est's Board of Directors. Satow founded 
the marketing and sales organization of 
Forest Laboratories after joining the 
firm in 1985. He retired in 1999 with 
Forest Laboratories' place established 
as one of the leading specialty pharma¬ 
ceutical companies in the United States. 
In 2000, Satow and his wife, Donna, co¬ 
founded The Jed Foundation, a public 
charity commit¬ 
ted to reducing 
the young adult 
suicide rate and 
improving the 
mental health 
support provid¬ 
ed to students 
by universities 
nationwide. It 
collaborates on 
mental health 
programming 
with more than 160 colleges and uni¬ 
versities, serving nearly two million 
students. Satow is a former president of 
the Columbia College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, fund chair of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors and a member of the College Board 
of Visitors. 

Sobel is a managing director and 
head of the mortgage department at 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. He serves on the 
firm's Risk and Capital Committees 
and Fixed Income Currency and Com¬ 
modities Division's Risk Committee. 
From 1990-97, he held various mort¬ 
gage trading positions at Goldman, 
Sachs, and prior to that was an analyst 
on the Swaps Desk. He became a man¬ 
aging director in 1997 and a partner in 
1998. Sobel is team captain for firm¬ 
wide Columbia recruiting. He is a 
member of the College Board of Visi¬ 
tors and the Mount Sinai Hospital 
Department of Medicine Advisory 
Board. Sobel and his wife, Marcia, 
established a family foundation in 1999 
to help fund cultural and educational 



















AROUND THE QUADS 


Columbia College Today 


Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service by one 
of the city’s leading caterers, 
Restaurant Associates. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


Catering By 

Restaurant Associates 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-6662 


Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


institutions in New York City and the 
surrounding community. 

For tickets or additional information 
about the John Jay Awards dinner, 
please contact Shelley Grunfeld in the 
Alumni Office: (212) 870-2288 or 
rg329@columbia.edu. 

Popkin Receives 11th 
Annual Core Award 

A cclaimed teacher and Russian liter¬ 
ature scholar Cathy Popkin, Lionel 
Trilling Professor of Literature 
Humanities, received the 11th Annual 
Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Core Curriculum in a ceremony at the 
Heyman Center for the Humanities on 
East Campus. At the same ceremony on 
November 13, two rooms in the center 
were dedicated to former College Dean 
Carl Hovde '51 and Marsha M. Manns, 
both of whom are former Heyman Center 
associate directors. 

Special Service Professor Wm. 
Theodore de Bary '41, director of the 
Heyman Center, which presents the 
Core awards each year, observed that to 
receive this award, a professor "not 
only has to be a great teacher but also 
has to educate great teachers." This 
award, he says, "honors [teachers] for 
their leadership." Ira Katznelson '66, 
interim vice president of the Arts and 
Sciences, remembered how, as a stu¬ 
dent, his "horizons were radically trans¬ 
formed" by the Core, and he saluted 
"Cathy Popkin, master teacher." 

Dean of the College Austin Quigley 
remarked, "Our wonderful Core Cur¬ 
riculum thrives on continuous debate." 
It is "informed by history but not gov¬ 
erned by it." Although always evolv¬ 
ing, the Core "continues to evolve in a 
consistent way," he said. Quigley 
praised Popkin as a great teacher, and 
noted that the Core's success is "depen¬ 
dent on faculty involvement." 

Henry Pinkham, dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, said that 
Popkin educated him about the impor¬ 
tance of the Core, which he described as 
"more vital now than it has ever been." 
Eileen Gillooly, director of the Core Cur¬ 
riculum and one of last year's recipients 
of this award, praised Popkin as "a 
superb teacher." "No one has taught me 
more about teaching than Cathy" and 
"no one has been more fun to work with 
than Cathy," Gillooly said. Another of 
Popkin's colleagues, Richard Sacks, an 
adjunct professor of English and com¬ 
parative literature, said, "Cathy perse- 



Dean Austin Quigley congratulates Lionel 
Trilling Professor of Literature Humani¬ 
ties Cathy Popkin at the annual Core 
awards. 

PHOTO: MASHA VOLYNSKY '06 


veres, and in doing so she inspires us all 
to our very core." 

"It's a real gift to know that my col¬ 
leagues appreciate me," Popkin said in 
accepting her award. An expert in liter¬ 
ary theory as well as 19th- and 20th-cen¬ 
tury Russian literature, especially the 
work of Anton Checkov, Popkin has 
taught at Columbia for 18 years. She has 
taught Literature Humanities regularly 
and has served as chair of the program. 
Popkin so identifies herself with the 
course, she told the audience, that dur¬ 
ing the fall semester she cancelled a 
long-standing lunch appointment 
because it conflicted with the Lit Hum 
final; she only remembered later that she 
wasn't teaching Lit Hum that semester. 

Awards like this one have value, Pop¬ 
kin said, because "appreciation does not 
endure, memories fade. You want to 
catch people before they forget about 
you." Nonetheless, she added, "I know 
I'll never forget this." 

Timothy P. Cross 

McNair Program 
Comes to Columbia 

C olumbia has been awarded a 

four-year grant for the Ronald E. 
McNair Postbaccalaureate 
Achievement Program, whose goal is to 
encourage students who might other¬ 
wise not have the opportunity to pre¬ 
pare for and pursue graduate study. The 
program — funded by Congress and 
named for physicist and crew member 
of the Challenger space shuttle Ronald 
Erwin McNair — will serve College, 
SEAS and General Studies students. 

The McNair program will be super¬ 
vised by Corlisse Thomas, associate dean 

















“To the top of the porch! 
To the top of the wall! 
Now dash away! Dash away! 

Dash away all!" 


CLEMENT CLARKE MOORE 

Poet 


Another Columbian ahead of his time 


1798 Columbia valedictorian, professor of Oriental and Greek literature, 
son of a Columbia president, Clement Clarke Moore is best known today 
for the poem that begins “’Twas the night before Christmas....” 


Season’s Greetings to all remarkable Columbians! 

And, if visions of Columbia 250 merchandise dance in your head, 
please visit the C250 Web site, or give us a call. 


COLUMBIA250 

r?sn rm TIMRTA THTI 1 - ft 77-7 SOT H - CM I 


1-877-250TH-CU 


C250.COLUMBIA.EDU 
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Columbia College Today 



Students, Alumni Gather 

T en students and six alumni gathered for dinner and con¬ 
versation in December at the home of Debbie and Eric 
Wolf '86 in Scarsdale, N.Y. Pictured from left are Harold 
Aspis '75, Joyce and Ray Vastola '73, Andrew Sohn '04, 
Mike DiBiasio '06 and Catherine Yee '04. The get-togeth¬ 
er was part of a program run by Student Affairs and Alumni 
Affairs to connect students and alumni in informal settings. 


of student affairs, and adminis¬ 
tered by the Academic Success 
Programs Office of Student 
Affairs. The program at 
Columbia officially began on 
October 1, and participants will 
be known as McNair Fellows. 

Adhering to the national 
program goals, Columbia's 
McNair program will work 
closely with students with 
strong academic potential from 
underrepresented segments of 
society by offering preparatory 
and research opportunities 
including funded summer 
research internships, faculty 
mentoring, tutoring, assistance 
with preparing for the gradu¬ 
ate school application and 
financial aid process, and semi¬ 
nars and workshops designed 
to support and enhance their 
undergraduate experience 
while providing a foundation 
for doctoral study. 

Participation in the program 
is extended to rising juniors 
who are United States citizens 
or permanent residents. Addi¬ 
tionally, at least two-thirds of 
program participants must be 
first-generation college stu¬ 
dents and meet federal income 
guidelines. The remaining par¬ 
ticipants may be from groups 
that are underrepresented in 
graduate education. 


Applications and informa¬ 
tional packets are available in 
103 Furnald and 401 Lemer. 
For further information about 
the McNair program, please 
contact Thomas: (212) 854- 
0720 or cdtl2@columbia.edu, 
or Sunday Coward: (212) 854- 
3514, sfcl5@columbia.edu. 


CAMPUS BULLETINS 

■ KLUGES: On September 12, 
nine Kluge Fellows, who collabo¬ 
rated with faculty on summer 
research projects, gave presenta¬ 
tions in Lemer Hall about their 
work at the third Annual Kluge 
Fellows Research Symposium. 
Denaka Perry '04, Stephanie Leon 
'04, Alden Young '04, Bethlehem 
Hailu Dejene '05, Ileana Mendez- 
Penate '04, Andrea Woodley '05, 
Marvin A. Edmead '04, Milka Mil- 
liance '04 and Silvia Noemi Ban¬ 
deras '04, who received the presti¬ 
gious fellowships, summarized 
their projects. 

"Everyone approached their 
summer in a different way," 
observed Lavinia Lorch of the 
Scholars and Fellowships Office, 
who introduced the symposium. 
For example. Perry, an English 
major with a history concentra¬ 
tion, started the symposium with 
her presentation, "High Stakes: 
The Impact of Federal Recogni¬ 
tion on Education Opportunities 
for Members of the Golden Hill 


Paugussett and the Mashantucket 
Pequot Tribal Nations." Dejene, 
who worked with Professor of 
Anthropology John Pemberton, 
researched the survival of the 
Degua Liturgy in Ethiopia, and 
Young, a history major, discussed 
"Two Men's thoughts on the 
Nature of Liberalism and Imperi¬ 
alism, Around the Time of the 
Alexandrian Bombardment of 
1882." Other topics included edu¬ 
cation among Native Americans 
and its effects on families; the 
adult-entertainment industry and 
zoning laws; safe-sex education; 
female sexuality in Haiti; and vic¬ 
tims of the World Trade Center 
tragedy. 

Sponsored through the gen¬ 
erosity of John Kluge '37, the 
Kluge Scholars Program benefits 
outstanding young adults from 
under-represented communities 
at the College, in particular 
African-American, Latino/a and 
Native American students. Its 
goal is to enhance the students' 
academic experience and provide 
exposure to a vast and diverse 
array of future options in their 
areas of interest. 

Streaming videos of the Kluge 
symposium presentations are 
available at www.college. 
columbia.edu/aboutcc/news/. 

■ UFM: University Food Market at 
Broadway and 115th Street, the 
market of convenience for students 
for the past two decades, changed 
ownership in November with the 
retirement of Charlie Pastor and 
Herb Estrin (the latter formerly of 
Mama Joy's). UFM now is owned 
by Morton Williams Associated 
Supermarkets, a Bronx-based com¬ 
pany that owns nine other super¬ 
markets in the city and is part of a 
cooperative of 140. The market was 
open but undergoing renovations 
as this issue went to press, with 
plans for improved registers and 
lighting and 24-hour operations. 
UFM opened in 1962 and replaced 
the comer sandwich shop Takome, 
which Pastor also operated. 

■ KITCHER: Professor of Philos¬ 
ophy Philip Kitcher is the recipi¬ 
ent of the Romanell-Phi Beta 
Kappa Professorship in Philoso¬ 
phy for the 2003-04 academic 
year. The professorship honors 
distinguished achievement in phi¬ 
losophy, and the winner presents 
a series of special lectures at his or 
her school. 

Kitcher will present three lec¬ 


tures under the overall title, "A 
Naturalistic Impulse," on succes¬ 
sive Tuesdays beginning February 
17. The individual lectures will be 
"Beyond Religion" on February 17, 
"The Growth of Knowledge" on 
February 24 and "The Evolution of 
Values" on March 2. Lectures are 
scheduled to take place in Davis 
Auditorium at Schapiro Hall on 
120th Street and are open to the 
public. For additional details, write 
to ccpbk@columbia.edu. 

■ GENOMES: The National 
Human Genome Research Insti¬ 
tute presented Columbia with a 
three-year, $11 million grant and 
the title of a Center of Excellence 
in Genomic Science. Columbia 
will emphasize genomic 
approaches to neuronal diversity 
and plasticity. At present, the 
sequencing of an individual's 
genome — a process necessary to 
understand why some people 
develop certain diseases and oth¬ 
ers do not — is a time consuming 
and costly process: about $50 
million. Scientists at the new 
Columbia center will work to 
develop three new genomic tech¬ 
nologies that will facilitate and 
make the sequencing process less 
expensive and more accurate. 

The technologies then will be 
used to study genes and their 
functions in neurons related to 
learning and memory and to 
explore how genes regulate 
behavior. 

The principal investigator of 
the new center is Jingyue Ju, 
associate professor of chemical 
engineering and head of DNA 
sequencing and chemical biology 
at the Columbia Genome Center. 
He will lead the project with co¬ 
investigators University Profes¬ 
sor Eric Kandel, winner of the 
2000 Nobel Prize for Physiology 
or Medicine, and Leonid Moroz, 
assistant professor of neuro¬ 
science at the University of Flori¬ 
da, as well as a team of accom¬ 
plished professors and 
researchers from Columbia and 
other universities. 

■ STRING: The Elegant Universe, 
the groundbreaking book on 
string theory by Professor of 
Mathematics and Physics Brian 
Greene (CCT, September 1999), 
was adapted by PBS' NOVA into 
a three-hour television documen¬ 
tary. It aired on WNET in two 
parts during October and 
November. 
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I aggie Gyllenhaal 
'99 and Julia Stiles 
'04 shared the 
I cover of the Nov¬ 
ember 14,2003, issue of Enter¬ 
tainment Weekly with Julia 
Roberts and Kirsten Dunst. The 
four actresses star in Mona Lisa 
Smile, which opened last month 
and part of which was filmed 
on campus. Meanwhile, Aman¬ 
da Peet '94 was one of Jack 
Nicholson's love interests in 
Something's Gotta Give, which 
also opened last month. 



■ YIDDISH: The Committee on 
Instruction has approved the cre¬ 
ation of an undergraduate Yid¬ 
dish major and concentration, 
making the College one of the few 
schools to offer a degree in Yid¬ 
dish studies at the undergraduate 
level. Columbia's Yiddish Studies 
program was established in 1952 
under the linguistics department 
and moved to the department of 
Germanic languages in the 1980s. 
In the past four years, enrollment 
in Yiddish language classes has 
risen from 37 to 74. Yiddish is his¬ 
torically the language of Central 
and Eastern European Jews and is 
a fusion of German dialects with 
Slavic, Hebrew, Aramaic, 

Romance and English influences, 
retaining the Hebrew characters 
and writing from right to left. 
Before World War II and the 
Holocaust, it was spoken by more 
than 11 million people, primarily 
in Eastern Europe. 

■ THEATRE: As part of President 
Lee C. Bollinger's plan to offer 
New York's cultural and artistic 
activities to Columbia students, the 
University has signed an agree¬ 
ment with the nonprofit theatre 
company Manhattan Theatre Club 
to buy approximately 200 front- 
row tickets to shows at the Bilt- 
more, MTC's new Broadway 
house. The tickets will be divided 
among three plays and distributed 
free to Columbia students on a 
first-come, first-served basis. The 
first set of tickets was offered for 
The Violet Hour, a new play by 
Richard Greenberg that opened on 
October 16. 


ALUMNI NEWS 

■ GEHRIG: On November 3, 
Columbia and the Eleanor and 
Lou Gehrig MDA/ALS Research 
Center held a celebration and 
exhibition in honor of Lou 
Gehrig '25's 100th birthday in 
Low Library Rotunda. Gehrig, 
who played baseball for Colum¬ 
bia on South Field before going 
on to a brilliant career with the 
New York Yankees, died of amy¬ 
otrophic lateral sclerosis. The dis¬ 
ease is often called ALS or Lou 
Gehrig's disease. 

The event featured rare Gehrig 
memorabilia on loan from the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

■ KUSHNER: Angels in America, 
winner of two Tony Awards and a 


Pulitzer Prize for Drama, made it 
to the small screen with a splash. 
Tony Kushner '78 adapted his 
epic play about relationships, life 
and death in the AIDS era into a 
six-hour production for HBO, 
which aired in two three-hour 
blocks on December 7 and 14. The 
first segment drew 4.2 million 
viewers, making it the most- 
watched made-for-cable movie of 
2003. The HBO production was 
directed by Mike Nichols and 
starred A1 Pacino, Meryl Streep 
and Emma Thompson. 

(9 TRUMBO: Legendary screen¬ 
writer Dalton Trumbo is the sub¬ 
ject of the play Trumbo, written 
by his son, Christopher Trumbo 
'64, which opened Off-Broadway 
on September 4 at the Westside 
Theatre (Downstairs). Trumbo 
was one of the "Hollywood Ten" 
who stood up to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
in the late 1940s by refusing to 
testify about colleagues' alleged 
Communist connections; he sub¬ 
sequently was fired from MGM 
and imprisoned for a year. While 
blacklisted, he continued to write 
screenplays under pseudonyms 
— he won Oscars in 1953 for 
Roman Holiday under the name 
Ian McLellan Hunter and in 1956 
for The Brave One under the name 
Robert Rich — until he was hired 
in 1960 to write Exodus and Spar- 
tacus under his own name. 

The two-character (father and 
son) play consists of readings of 
letters from Trumbo to family, 
friends, former friends and oth¬ 
ers, and describes the family's 
struggle for survival and Trum- 
bo's battles to break the blacklist. 
It has featured several outstand¬ 
ing actors in the role of Dalton 
Trumbo, including Nathan Lane, 
F. Murray Abraham, Brian Den- 
nehy '60, Gore Vidal, Richard 
Dreyfuss, Roger Rees, Robert 
Loggia, Christopher Lloyd and 
Charles Duming. 


TRANSITIONS 

■ FUND OFFICER: Vanessa 
Rosado joined the Alumni 
Office's fund-raising staff in 
November. After graduating 
from Harvard in 2001 with a 
degree in government, Rosado 
returned home to Brooklyn and 
joined the development office at 
St. Francis College, where she 
worked with students and alum¬ 
ni on a variety of programs. She 


also has done volunteer work for 
her high school. Packer Colle¬ 
giate Institute, and her college. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ BRESLOW: Ronald Breslow, 
the Samuel Latham Mitchill Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry and a Univer-. 
sity Professor, has been awarded 
the 2003 Welch Award in Chem¬ 
istry. The award, which recognizes 
lifetime achievements in chemical 
research that offer significant con¬ 
tribution to humanity, is some¬ 
times dubbed the "American 
Nobel" and consists of a gold 
medallion and $300,000. Breslow 
received the prize in Houston, 
home to the Welch Foundation. 

Breslow has been at Columbia 
for almost 50 years. He has pub¬ 
lished more than 400 articles and 
three books and has received 
numerous accolades, including 
the Great Teacher Award. Breslow 
believes that the essential goal of 
his research field, biomimetic 
chemistry, is to observe "nature 
and apply its principles to the 
invention of novel synthetic com¬ 
pounds that can achieve the same 
goals." The Welch award recog¬ 
nizes his breakthroughs in cancer 
research and other work, includ¬ 
ing discovery of the natural mole¬ 
cular inner workings of vitamin 
B1 and a major finding in a theory 
on aromatic chemistry. 

Breslow is the third Columbia 
professor to win the Welch Award, 
following Gilbert Stork, Higgins 
Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, 
who won in 1993, and Koji 
Nakanishi, Centennial Professor of 
Chemistry, who won in 1996. 

■ GENIUSES: Pedro Sanchez, 
director of tropical agriculture at 
the Earth Institute and the 2002 


World Food Prize recipient, has 
been named a MacArthur Fellow 
for 2003. Joining him from the 
Columbia community are Sarah 
Sze, adjunct associate professor of 
visual arts at the School of the 
Arts, Anders Winroth '96 GSAS 
and Lydia Davis '70 Barnard. 

As the John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Foundation cele¬ 
brates its 25th year of grantmak¬ 
ing, Sanchez, Sze, Winroth and 
Davis are among 24 people to 
receive this honor, also known as a 
"Genius Award." Each will receive 
$500,000 across the next five years 
to be used in an area of his or her 
choice. Since its inception in 1981, 
659 people, ranging in age from 18 
to 82, have received the award. 

Sanchez is a soil scientist 
whose practical and economical 
solutions to problems in land pro¬ 
ductivity in developing countries 
have established him as a leader 
in world agriculture. The practice 
of agroforestry — planting trees 
in crop fields to improve nitrogen¬ 
fixing in crops — has allowed 
nearly 250,000 farmers in Africa to 
fertilize their soil inexpensively 
and naturally. The improved crop 
yield subsequently raised many 
out of hunger. 

In addition to his work on 
tropical agriculture at the Earth 
Institute, Sanchez advances the 
use of climate information for sus¬ 
tainable agriculture, particularly 
rain-fed agriculture, at the Interna¬ 
tional Research Institute for Cli¬ 
mate Prediction. 

■ SACHS: Jeffrey Sachs, profes¬ 
sor of health policy and manage¬ 
ment at the Mailman School of 
Public Health, director of the 
Earth Institute and Quetelet Pro¬ 
fessor of Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment, has been elected to the 
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Learning @ Columbia 

D igital Knowledge Ventures, in conjunction with 

Columbia Alumni Relations, has launched Learn¬ 
ing @ Columbia, a website for Columbia alumni 
that provides a connection to learning resources. 
At the heart of this initiative is a library of more than 100 
e-seminars featuring courses taught by Columbia faculty. 
These multimedia learning experiences, each three-to-five 
hours long, are free to alumni. 

The site also highlights other Web-based learning 
resources, including a rotating set of innovative websites 
and online publications produced at Columbia. There also 
are opportunities for face-to-face learning, including faculty 
visits to alumni clubs, on-campus education, and the Alum¬ 
ni Travel Study Program. 

The site may be found at www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/ 
learning. 


Institute of Medicine of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 
New members are elected yearly 
on the basis of professional 
achievement and demonstrated 
interest, concern and involvement 
with critical issues that affect pub¬ 
lic health. Only one-quarter of 
new members are selected from 
outside the field of medicine. 

"Dr. Sachs' extraordinary lead¬ 
ership and global vision regarding 
the bridging of development eco¬ 
nomics and health influences 
investment in global health, and 
will affect millions of lives in 
resource-poor countries," said Dr. 
Allan Rosenfield, dean of the 
Mailman School of Public Health. 
"As one of the most influential 
and outspoken economists 
emphasizing the impact of health 
on economic growth. Dr. Sachs 
will make important contributions 
to the work of the Institute of 
Medicine." 

Sachs has been involved in 
providing health care to the 
world's poor for years. During 
2000-01, he was chairman of the 
Commission on Macroeconomics 
and Health of the World Health 
Organization. The commission 
recommended ways in which 
countries can use health care 
spending as a development tool 
by aiming health spending at dis¬ 
eases and public health issues that 
drag down regional economies. 

■ HUMANE: Director of the Core 
Curriculum Eileen Gillooly, 
adjunct associate professor of 
English and comparative litera¬ 
ture, has been awarded a National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
Fellowship. Gillooly's topic is 


"Parental Feeling in Nineteenth- 
Century British Literature and 
Culture." She is looking to chart 
the evolution of the parental role 
in British society in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, analyze changing cultural 
notions of authority and show 
how it relates to the contempo¬ 
rary literature. 

The NEH, which announced 
the award in November 2002, is 
an independent federal agency 
and the largest provider of funds 
for humanities programs in the 
United States. It strives to pro¬ 
mote excellence in the humanities 
and convey the lessons of history 
through annual grants and fellow¬ 
ships to various humanities insti¬ 
tutions and individuals. 

■ MAYORAL: Professors Samuel 
J. Danishefsky, Henning Schulz- 
rinne and Samuel Silverstein 
were presented on October 8 with 
the Mayor's Medal for Excellence 
in Science and Technology by 
New York City Mayor Michael R. 
Bloomberg. The awards recognize 
outstanding achievements in sci¬ 
ence and technology by individu¬ 
als who live or work in New York 
City. 

Danishefsky, a professor of 
chemistry, was recognized for his 
creative contributions to organic 
chemistry and its application to 
biological problems. Schulzrinne, 
an associate professor of comput¬ 
er science and electrical engineer¬ 
ing, received the Mayor's Medal 
for Technology. Silverstein, a pro¬ 
fessor of physiology and cellular 
biophysics, received the Mayor's 
Medal for Excellence for Public 
Understanding of Science and 
Technology. 


■ MITTERAND: The French 
government has named Henri 
Mitterand, professor of French 
romance philology, Commandeur 
de l'Ordre des Arts et des Lettres 
(Commander, Order of Arts and 
Letters). The designation is a 
reward for artistic or literary con¬ 
tributions in France and around 
the world. 

The Order of Arts and Letters 
comprises three ranks: knight, 
officer and commander. While 
many are initially selected as a 
knight or officer and work their 
way up to commander, Mitterand 
immediately was honored with 
the highest ranking, commander, 
a distinction 20 people receive 
each year. 

In addition to this honor, Mit¬ 
terand was awarded the prize of 
Literary Biography, offered by 
the French Academy. Both dis¬ 
tinctions recognize his three-vol¬ 
ume biography of Emile Zola, a 
French novelist, critic and 
founder of the naturalist move¬ 
ment in literature. The publica¬ 
tion of the biography coincides 
with the 100th anniversary of the 
controversial writer's death. 


ROAR HON ROAR 

■ HARRIERS: Caitlin Hickin '04 
and Steve Sundell '04 earned All- 
America honors at the NCAA 
cross-country championships in 
Waterloo, Iowa, on November 24, 
and the women's team, despite 
being weakened by injury and ill¬ 
ness, finished 13th in the nation. 

"Overall, I am greatly 
pleased," said Willy Wood, direc¬ 
tor of track and cross country. 
"We had two All-Americans and 
[the women] finished among the 
nation's top 13 teams. I have no 
doubts that if we were healthy, 
we would have finished higher. 
But even so, we walk away as 
one of the top distance programs 
in the nation." 

Trish Nolan '05 missed the 
entire season due to a foot injury 
and Lisa Stublic '06 was hit with 
the flu in the week before the 
NCAAs. Stublic still managed to 
compete — despite the 20-degree 
temperature and strong winds — 
and help the women's team, 
which earlier had won the Hep- 
tagonal Championships for the 
second consecutive year and the 
Metropolitan Championships for 
the sixth consecutive year, to a 
solid finish. 


Hickin was the Lions' leading 
finisher, placing 27th, followed 
by Melissa Stellato '04 (74th), 
Stublic (93rd), Tenke Zoltani '06 
(156th), Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 
(162nd), Loretta Kilmer '05 
(179th) and Alex Guerrero '04 
(191th). It was the second time 
Hickin earned All-America hon¬ 
ors, having also done so as a 
sophomore, when she finished 
20th in the NCAAs. 

Sundell, the only Columbia 
male runner to qualify for the 
NCAAs, finished 32nd, a signifi¬ 
cant improvement over last year's 
61st-place finish. He earlier had 
won the Heptagonals (in which 
the Lions placed second as a 
team) and finished second in the 
Northeast Regionals. 

Hickin, Stublic and Stellato 
earned All-Ivy first team honors 
for their performances at the 
Heps, while Zoltani, Kilmer and 
Guerrero were named to the sec¬ 
ond team. On the men's side, 
Sundell made All-Ivy first team 
and Karl Dusen '05 and Gerry 
Groothuis '05 made second team. 

■ ALL-IVY: Cross-country run¬ 
ners weren't the only Columbia 
athletes from fall sports to earn 
All-Ivy recognition in 2003. Foot¬ 
ball's Nick Rudd '05 was doubly 
honored, earning first team 
recognition as a punter and hon¬ 
orable mention as a place kicker. 
Other football players cited were 
Steve Cargile '04, Kevin Coco '04, 
Wade Fletcher '05, Ayo Oluwole 
'04 and Michael Quarshie '05 
(second team) and Travis Chmel- 
ka '04, Stephen McKoy '04 and 
Prosper Nwokocha '06 (honor¬ 
able mention). 

Soccer's Tommy McMenemy 
'04 was a unanimous first team 
selection for the second year in a 
row. Other men honored were 
Dean Amaoutakis '05, Sekou Cox 
'06, Stephen Foster '05 and Blake 
Lindberg '06 (second team) and 
Gui Stampur '04 (honorable men¬ 
tion). From the women's soccer 
team. Erica Woda '04 and Jana 
Whiting '05 (second team) and 
Courtney Nasshorn '06 and Shan¬ 
non Munoz '07 (honorable men¬ 
tion) were recognized. 

Field hockey's Kate Mansur 
'05 was voted to the All-Ivy sec¬ 
ond team and volleyball's Natalia 
Premovic '07 received honorable 
mention. 

■ ALL-ACADEMIC: Soccer 
goalie Dean Arnaoutakis '05 was 
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named to the Academic All- 
America first team by the College 
Sports Information Directors 
Association, which honors ath¬ 
letes who display leadership in 
the classroom as well as in athlet¬ 
ics. The biology/pre-med major 
posted a league-leading 0.83 
goals-against average this season 
with six shutouts. He played 
every minute of every game in 
goal for the Light Blue. 


IN MEMORIAM 


■ Richard Bersohn, Higgins Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Science since 
1986 and a Columbia chemistry 
professor for 44 years, died on 
November 18. He was 78. 

A renowned physical chemist 
and member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Bersohn's 
research focused on the photo¬ 
chemistry of molecules and the 
reaction of photochemically pro¬ 
duced free radicals. Among his 
achievements was the first 
demonstration that photodissoci- 
ating molecules produce frag¬ 
ments with a characteristic spa¬ 
tial pattern that reveals the 
molecular motions during disso¬ 
ciation. Bersohn also did pio¬ 
neering research in biophysics 
and in molecular reaction kinet¬ 
ics. Although a gifted theoretical 
chemist, he became an experi¬ 
mentalist soon after coming to 
Columbia in 1959. Bersohn 
taught at Cornell for eight years 
before joining Columbia. 

Born in New York City on 
May 13,1925, Bersohn grew up 
on the Upper West Side, just 
blocks away from the American 
Museum of Natural History and 
its planetarium. There, his pas¬ 
sion for science developed. By 
1943, he had received a B.S. in 
chemistry from MIT and entered 
the Army for two years, where 
he worked on the Manhattan 
Project. He received an M.A. 
(1947) in physics and Ph.D. 

(1949) from Harvard under the 
supervision of the Nobel Laure¬ 
ate J. van Vleck, a theoretical 
physicist. 

Bersohn is survived by his 
wife, Nehama '70 GSAS, '76 
GSAS; children, Malcolm Mark, 
David '77L, Rina '98 and Leora; 
grandchildren, Daniel '05 and 
Rebecca; daughter-in-law, Shelley 
Shapiro; son-in-law, Adam 
Spiewak '99, '02L; twin brother, 
Malcolm '60 GSAS; sister. Bar- 


Kantor, Yang Earn CCYA Achievement Awards 


C olumbia College 

Young Alumni pre¬ 
sented its third 
annual achievement 
awards on Novem¬ 
ber 12 to Jodi Kantor '96, Arts & 
Leisure editor of The New York 
Times, and Welly Yang '94, 
founder of the Second Genera¬ 
tion theater company. 

More than 100 alumni, 
administrators and friends gath¬ 
ered at the Duke New 42nd 
Street Theater near Times Square 
for the awards presentation. 
Dean Austin Quigley opened 
the ceremony with a witty talk 
centered on Columbia's 250th 
birthday and the foibles of the 
University's early presidents. He 
praised the accomplishments of 
the College's young alumni as a 
group, saying, "You go to 
Columbia College and take the 
world by the scruff of its neck, 
and in a local or large way, 
make it different and make it 
better in some way." 

Kantor spent a year after 
graduation studying and work¬ 
ing in Israel, followed by a year 
as an Urban Fellow in the office 
of Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, 
before starting Harvard Law 
School. She left law school to 
pursue journalism and spent 
four years at the online maga¬ 
zine Slate.com before moving to 
the Times in 2003 as editor of the 
Sunday Arts section. 

In a self-effacing acceptance 


speech, Kantor talked about 
how she had valued the Core as 
an enrichment exercise, not 
knowing that her future job 
would "require working knowl¬ 
edge of Freud's theory of 
human psychology and Brahms' 
symphonies." 

"Everything about me, what 
I'm doing, who I married, is 
[due to] having gone to Colum¬ 
bia," she said. "It's not always 
direct — it's refracted in differ¬ 
ent ways." 

Yang performed a lead in the 
Broadway show Miss Saigon 
while studying at Columbia. He 
pursued acting after graduation 
and in 1997 founded the Second 
Generation theater company to 


bring Asian-American stories to 
the national and international 
stage. Yang, a second-genera¬ 
tion Taiwanese-American who 
continues to perform on stage, 
television and in films in addi¬ 
tion to running Second Genera¬ 
tion, has won several artistic 
and entrepreneurial awards. 

"Though I could have a 
lucrative career as a per¬ 
former," Yang said, "something 
from my Columbia education 
made me realize that wouldn't 
be enough for me, that — as 
Dean Quigley said — we do 
have a responsibility as world 
citizens to leave this world bet¬ 
ter than we found it." 

Shira J. Boss-Bicak '93 



Welly Yang '94 (left) and Jodi Kantor '96 (second from right) 
are joined by Dean Austin Quigley and CCYA President Andy 
Topkins '98 at the annual awards ceremony. 
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bara Elkin; and sisters-in-law 
JoAnn Bersohn, Miriam Rezler 
and Sara Rezler. 

■ Carolyn G. Heilbrun, who 
retired as the Avalon Foundation 
Professor in the Humanities in 
1992, died at her Manhattan 
home on October 9. She was 77. A 
University literary scholar whose 
extensive writings included pio¬ 
neering books and essays in the 
feminist canon, Heilbrun also 
wrote mystery novels, featuring 
heroine Kate Fansler, under the 
pseudonym Amanda Cross. 

Heilbrun, an only child, was 
born on January 13,1926, in East 
Orange, N.J. The family moved 
to Manhattan when Heilbrun 
was 6, and she graduated from 
private schools in New York. She 


earned a B.A. in English from 
Wellesley College in 1947 and an 
M.A. (1951) and Ph.D. (1959) 
from Columbia. 

Aside from stints as an 
instructor at Brooklyn College in 
1959-60 and as a visiting lecturer 
or professor at Yale, Princeton, 
Swarthmore and other colleges, 
Heilbrun spent her entire acade¬ 
mic career at Columbia, joining 
the faculty in 1960 as an instruc¬ 
tor of English and comparative 
literature. In 1986, she became a 
founder of and the first director 
of the University's Institute for 
Research on Women and Gender. 
She was its director until 1989. 
Heilbrun also served as editor of 
Columbia University Press' Gen¬ 
der and Culture Series. Through¬ 
out her academic career, and 


afterward, Heilbrun wrote books 
and contributed articles to pro¬ 
fessional journals, newspapers 
and magazines. She wrote 
numerous book reviews and 
essays for "Hers," a former col¬ 
umn in The New York Times. 

Heilbrun's academic specialty 
was modern British literature, 
roughly 1890-1950, an era that 
included Yeats, Conrad and Eliot, 
with a focus on the Bloomsbury 
group, made up of Virginia 
Woolf, Lytton Strachey, E.M. 
Forster and other writers. Heil¬ 
brun was founding president of 
the Virginia Woolf Society. 

Heilbrun received honorary 
degrees from Penn (1984) and 
Bucknell (1985), and was a 
Guggenheim Fellow (1965-66), 
AAUW Honorary Fellow 
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(1970-71), Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion Humanities Fellow 
(1976-77), Radcliffe Institute Fel¬ 
low (1976-77) and NEH Senior 
Research Fellow (1983-84). 

She is survived by her hus¬ 
band, James, whom she married 
in 1945; children, Margaret, Emily 
and Robert; and two grandchil¬ 
dren. Memorial contributions 
may be sent to the Kate Fansler 
Foundation, 151 Central Park 
West, New York, NY 10023. 


■ Richard E. Neustadt, a former 
professor of government at 
Columbia as well as a prominent 
White House adviser, historian 
and authority on presidential 
power, died on October 31 at his 
English country home in the vil¬ 
lage of Fumeux Pelham, Hert¬ 
fordshire. He was 84. 

Neustadt was born on June 
26,1919, in Philadelphia and 
grew up in San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C., earning a 


bachelor's degree from UC 
Berkeley and a master's and 
Ph.D. (1951) from Harvard. 

Neustadt began his career in 
1942 as an economist in the 
Office of Price Administration, 
before enrolling in the Navy, 
where he was a supply officer in 
the Aleutian Islands. He later 
joined the Bureau of Budget, 
where he stayed for four years 
while completing his Ph.D. In 
1950, he joined Harry S. Tru¬ 


man's team as a policy and 
administrative adviser. After 
Dwight D. Eisenhower became 
president in January 1953, 
Neustadt returned to academe. 
Following a year at Cornell as 
professor of public administra¬ 
tion, he came to Columbia in 
1954 as professor of government, 
where he quickly attracted a 
devoted following for his classes, 
with students often sitting on the 
floor to hear his lectures. 

Neustadt left Columbia in 
1965 to join Harvard as an asso¬ 
ciate professor of government 
and associate dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Public Administra¬ 
tion. He became a founding 
father of Harvard's Kennedy 
School of Government, helping 
mold the school's curriculum 
and direction. He taught there 
for more than two decades and 
became professor emeritus in 
1989. A consultant to Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson, as well, Neustadt was 
an adviser to several federal 
agencies and legislative panels in 
the 1960s, and advised Michael 
Dukakis during the 1988 presi¬ 
dential campaign. 

Neustadt's most influential 
work on the presidency was pub¬ 
lished in 1960 under the title 
Presidential Power, and periodical¬ 
ly revised over the years until it 
was published in 1990 as Presi¬ 
dential Power and the Modern Pres¬ 
idents: The Politics of Leadership 
From Roosevelt to Reagan. He said 
his intent was to explore "the 
classic problem of the man on the 
top," that of "how to be on top in 
fact as well as in name." 

Neustadt also authored several 
other books and held numerous 
academic posts and honors, 
including a year at Nuffield Col¬ 
lege, Oxford (1961-62); Fellow¬ 
ship of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; the Woodrow 
Wilson Award from the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association 
and, last year, the inaugural prize 
for portrayal of the presidency 
from the Smithsonian Institution. 

Neustadt married his first 
wife, Bertha Cummings, who 
died in 1984, in 1945, and they 
had a son and a daughter. He 
had a home on Cape Cod but 
lived in England most of the year 
with his second wife, Shirley 
Williams, the leader of the Liber¬ 
al Democrats in the British House 
of Lords. 
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Donors, 

Recipients 

Meet at 

Dean's 

Scholarship 

Reception 

Photos: Nick Romanenko '82 

T he College long has taken 
pride in its policy of need- 
blind admissions — that is, 
admitting students on the 
basis of their talents and 
abilities, regardless of their financial cir¬ 
cumstances. This is made possible by 
the generosity of thousands of donors, 
including many who have set up schol¬ 
arship funds to directly benefit students 
in need. 

On November 6, hundreds of schol¬ 
arship donors and the students whom 
they support met in the Roone Arledge 
Auditorium of Alfred Lerner Hall for 
the annual Dean's Scholarship Recep¬ 
tion. For some, it was a chance to renew 
relationships, while for others, it was an 
opportunity to meet face-to-face for the 
first time. 

Speaking on behalf of the scholarship 
recipients, Todd Keryc '04 thanked the 
donors for making it possible for stu¬ 
dents like him to attend the College, 
when they might not otherwise have 
been able to do so. 

Dean Austin Quigley spoke of the 
evolution of the campus and compared 
it to the way students grow and mature 
during their years as undergraduates. 
"An educational institution is an 
immense cauldron of transformation 
that is constantly infused by the energy 
of its students," he said. Quigley 
thanked the donors, saying, "There are 
all sorts of students whose lives will 
take a course they would not otherwise 
have taken were it not for you." 

Alex Sachare '71 




top: Many scholarship 
recipients got a chance 
to thank their donors in 
person at the annual 
Dean's Scholarship 
Reception in Roone 
Arledge Auditorium. 

MIDDLE, CLOCKWISE FROM 

upper left: Professor C. 
Lowell Harriss, Lisa 
Landau Carnoy '89, Joe 
Kelly '43 and Conrad 
Lung 72 were among 
those donors who met 
with the students who 
benefit directly from 
their generosity. 
left: Dean Austin 
Quigley congratulates 
Todd Keryc '04, who 
spoke to the audience 
on behalf of all schol¬ 
arship recipients. 
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Homecoming 2003: 
Bigger and Better 
Than Ever 

Photos: Eileen Barroso 

H omecoming 2003 at Baker Field was the 

biggest and best-attended in memory, with 
more than 2,000 alumni, family and friends 
gathering in a huge tent that was nearly 
twice the size of last year's. An indoor 
arcade and outdoor amusement area added to the carni¬ 
val atmosphere and were big hits with the kids. Sched¬ 
uled as part of the opening of the Columbia250 anniver¬ 
sary celebration and part of Family Weekend as well. 
Homecoming succeeded in every respect except one — 
the football team scored first but then gave up 31 unan¬ 
swered points, losing to Penn 31-7. 

In a successful effort to attract more families, arcade 
games and outdoor activities were added this year. There 
were air slides and tunnels, a climbing wall, a stilt-walker, 
face-painting, temporary tattoos, cotton candy, ice cream, 
balloons, pennants, pom-poms and an array of arcade 
games at which kids could win prizes like stuffed animals. 

If you missed the big weekend, mark October 1-3, 

2004, on your calendar and plan to be part of the fun at 
Homecoming 2004. 

Alex Sachare '71 
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above: Seniors made their presence felt at Homecoming, enjoy¬ 
ing their own party area and contributing more than 100 gifts 
to the Class of 2004 Senior Gift Fund. The seniors have set a 
class goal of 75 percent participation, which would eclipse the 
record of 71 percent established by the Class of '03. 
top right: The largest crowd in recent years, 13,785, turned 
out for Homecoming 2003, but first-year Coach Bob Shoop's 
Lions were no match for eventual Ivy League champion Penn. 
After Jeff Otis '05 passed for the game's first touchdown, it 
was all downhill as the Quakers rolled to a 31-7 victory on 
their way to a perfect 10-0 season. 

middle right: Some students made a fashion statement by 
donning Columbia250 crowns to mark the opening weekend 
of the anniversary festivities. 

right: Alumni from the 1960s and '70s show their school 
spirit, including (far left) former Washington Redskins “Hog" 
George Starke '71. 
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Alumni of all ages enjoyed Homecom¬ 
ing 2003. The carnival area was espe¬ 
cially popular with children, who got 
their exercise by climbing a rock wall 
and slithering through an inflated tun¬ 
nel. There also were arcade games and 
snacks like ice cream and cotton 
candy to keep the younger set happy. 
Pom-poms, Columbia250 pennants and 
face-painting (below, middle) were 
popular, although one girl (below) 
chose to go with a Lions decal on her 
cheek. The band was as loud and lively 
as ever, and at halftime was joined by 
several alumni members (above) for a 
special performance. 
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Alan Brinkley 

Scholar, Teacher, Author — Provost 

By Shira J. Boss-Bicak '93 


Prominent historian is 
looking forward to 
facing new challenges, 
continuing to teach 

T he tapping of prominent historian Alan Brink- 
ley to become University provost last summer 
came as a surprise to many, most of all to 
Brinkley himself. "I had no warning," he says. 
"It came completely out of the blue." 

A professor who chaired the history depart¬ 
ment, Brinkley has a strong service ethic but 
did not covet administrative positions. Yet, 
after a national search. President Lee C. Bollinger made his 
pitch to Brinkley over dinner, and Brinkley only took a few days 
to accept the position as one of the highest-ranking officials at 
the University. 

"I had many misgivings because I loved what I was doing 
and expect to go back to it," Brinkley says. "I made the transi¬ 
tion because I admire Lee Bollinger and am excited by his work 
at Columbia. When you value a community, it's hard to say no." 

Colleagues in the history department, which Brinkley had 
chaired since 2000, as well as at other universities, observe that 
Brinkley's talents extend beyond exceptional scholarship and 
devoted teaching to his being an energetic and diplomatic 
leader in the field and a commentator for the public. 

"Alan feels the call of duty," says Gary Gerstle, chair of the 
history department at the University of Maryland and Brink¬ 
ley's longtime friend. "He's not someone who craves power. 
He's ambivalent about power. It's about how he can contribute 
to an institution and a city he cares about deeply." 

Students had reason to watch wistfully as Brinkley moved 
his headquarters to Low Library. He is a universally popular 
professor with an eloquent way of enveloping students in 
American political history. The immediate effects have been 
buffered because 2003-04 was scheduled to be a sabbatical year 
for Brinkley to finish his biography of Henry Luce, co-founder 
of Time magazine. Despite becoming provost, after this aca¬ 
demic year, Brinkley plans to return to the classroom to teach at 
least one course. He continues to advise a dozen graduate stu¬ 
dents and has not ruled out taking on more. 

Underneath his tranquil manner is an orderly vault of energy 
that enables Brinkley to tackle an imposing spectrum of work. In 
addition to his duties as provost and his plan to continue teach¬ 


ing, Brinkley makes daily progress on the Luce biography (he 
fits that in at dawn) and is keeping up as a leader in his field. 

"He has a tremendous sense of professional service," says 
Michael Flamm '98 GSAS, an associate professor of American 
history at Ohio Wesleyan University who studied with Brinkley 
as a Harvard undergraduate and at GSAS. "He's generous to 
individuals but also generous to the profession." 

Brinkley has been involved in the two major historical soci¬ 
eties, writes a prodigious amount of recommendation letters 
and generously reads colleagues' essays and reviews manu¬ 
scripts. "He says he rarely reads [history] books anymore — he's 
read everything in page proofs," Flamm says. (In Brinkley's 
mysteriously existent free time, he favors contemporary fiction.) 

People wonder how he does it. "We used to joke that his 
desk was the cleanest, and he was the chair," says Alice Kessler- 
Harris, current chair of the history department. She adds, "One 
of the things we admired about him was his willingness to take 
on jobs related to his work." 

B rinkley has not shortchanged students in favor of 
more prominent work. "Given the quality of his 
scholarship, I figured he'd be a reserved and dis¬ 
tant type," says Kevin C. Murphy, a third-year his¬ 
tory graduate student who came to Columbia in 
part because of the impression made on him by one of Brink¬ 
ley's books. "He's an extremely friendly person, very approach¬ 
able, and clearly makes time for students. I've never seen him 
turn someone away and say, 'I'm busy.' " 

"He's very efficient. He must not spend as much time as other 
people checking e-mail," says Michael Kazin, a history professor 
at Georgetown, who then pauses to reconsider. "But he does get 
back to you quickly, so, I don't know. I'm in awe of him." 

Professioral duties are only part of Brinkley's contribution. 
He is chairman of the board of the Century Foundation, a mem¬ 
ber of the editorial board of The American Prospect magazine, a 
board member of the New York Council for the Humanities and 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

"Alan always has emphasized the need for historians to 
engage the public," Flamm says. Brinkley is doing his part as a 
public intellectual. In addition to writing scholarly articles, he 
has contributed to periodicals such as The New York Times, 
Newsweek, The New Yorker, The New Republic, The New York Review 
of Books and the Times Literary Supplement and has become a reli¬ 
able source for the media, appearing as an expert or commenta¬ 
tor on television and radio. "He's somebody in the academy 
who can review and interpret what scholars are doing for peo¬ 
ple outside the academy," Gerstle says. 

Brinkley is appreciated for his straightforward, engaging way 
of writing and talking. Kazin recalls hearing Brinkley interviewed 
on National Public Radio: "His answers sounded scripted — they 










Brinkley's personality, 
tact and capacity for 
getting things done 
serve him well as an 
administrator. 


Most people would 
consider [Brinkley] 
the best, or at least 
the most influential, 
political historian of 
his generation." 


—Michael Kazin 
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were so articulate, very eloquent with all of these witty touches — 
but of course, they weren't. Alan just talks like that." 

Part of Brinkley's talent for public communication probably 
was inherited — his parents were journalists. His mother, Ann, 
started as a reporter at United Press, where she met her future 
husband, David Brinkley, who became a distinguished broad¬ 
cast journalist, longtime anchor at NBC News and host of This 
Week With David Brinkley on ABC. Brinkley's brother, Joel, is a 
reporter for The New York Times and a Pulitzer Prize winner; his 
other brother, John, is a former Washington, D.C., correspon¬ 
dent for the Denver Rocky Mountain News. 

"I suppose that my decision to become a historian was 
shaped in part by growing up in Washington and in a some¬ 
what public family," Brinkley says. "I became interested in pol¬ 
itics and history at an early age." 

B rinkley graduated from Princeton in 1971 and 
earned his Ph.D. in history from Harvard in 1979. 
He taught at MIT before joining the Harvard faculty 
in 1982, where he stayed for six years. "At Harvard, 
his lectures had a cult quality" with scores of stu¬ 
dents and several teaching assistants, says Charles Forcey, a 
Columbia history Ph.D. candidate whom Brinkley advises. "His 
popularity doesn't come from a dog and pony show but a liter¬ 
ary performance, with all of the dramatic qualities of pacing and 
surprises, [melded with] sophisticated thoughts and ideas." 


what the government does and what they want it to do." 

Brinkley's first book. Voices of Protest: Huey Long , Father 
Coughlin , and the Great Depression (Knopf, 1982), is a scholarly 
work that had mass appeal and won a National Book Award for 
history. His other books include The End of Reform: New Deal Lib¬ 
eralism in Recession and War (Knopf, 1995) and Liberalism and Its 
Discontents (Harvard, 1998). "They're assigned for every gradu¬ 
ate student of political history in the U.S.," Kazin says. 

Brinkley also is read widely by undergraduates and even 
advanced high school students, owing to his bestselling history 
textbooks, American History: A Survey (McGraw-Hill), which is 
in its 11th edition, and The Unfinished Nation: A Concise History 
of the American People (McGraw-Hill), coming out in its fourth 
edition this month. Unusual for such a far-reaching subject, 
Brinkley is the books' sole author, and he updates them regu¬ 
larly. "He's an incredibly hands-on textbook author," Forcey 
says. "There's no team of ghostwriters." 

In addition, Brinkley was a co-author of The Chicago Hand¬ 
book for Teachers: A Practical Guide to the College Classroom, and 
contributed the section on lecturing. 

Beyond his professional credentials and capacity for getting 
a wide range of things done, Brinkley's personality and tact 
make him a desirable administrator. "He was a beloved chair," 
Kessler-Harris says. "He was thoughtful and careful, and had a 
reputation for being fair and representing the department and 
its interests fully." He is described as loyal and caring, self-effac- 


"The magnitude of this job is balanced by it being 
very interesting and challenging." 


Despite his following, writing a book that won a 1983 
National Book Award and winning the Joseph R. Levenson 
Memorial Teaching Prize in 1987, Brinkley was denied tenure 
the next year. He taught at the CUNY Graduate Center and 
Princeton before joining the Columbia faculty in 1991. 

New York has proven a good fit for Brinkley, who takes 
advantage of the city's theater, music and museums. His wife, 
Evangeline Morphos, is an off-Broadway theater producer and 
teaches theater and film in the School of the Arts. The couple's 
daughter, Elly, is a seventh grader at Dalton. 

"In my eyes, he's been a co-architect, with a few others, of 
turning the Columbia history department into one of the best in 
the nation," Forcey states. The department's reputation was 
flagging, Forcey explains, when Brinkley, Eric Foner '63 and 
other visionaries changed some of the department's practices 
— for example, starting to support full funding for all graduate 
students — and restored it to prominence. 

"It's not hyperbole to say that most people would consider 
him the best, or at least the most influential, political historian 
of his generation," Kazin says. "He's the central figure in the 
revival of political history in the U.S. in the past 10-15 years." 

An integral part of Brinkley's influence has been his writing, 
unusually suitable for both academic and general audiences. "It's 
smooth as butter," Kazin says. Gerstle describes Brinkley's prose 
as "clear, elegant and efficient. There's not a wasted word." 

His work has focused on populism, the politics of reform 
and the politics of the New Deal, all analyzed within social and 
cultural contexts. 

"He writes about politics and policies, that's not easy to do," 
Kazin says. "He's able to think about and write about what the 
government does and tries to do and how people understand 


ing and not interested in self-promotion. "I don't know of any¬ 
one who dislikes him," Murphy says. "He's so easygoing." 

"He is independent-minded and doesn't waiver from his 
principles," Gerstle notes. "He has respect for others' views and 
low tolerance for nonsense, hypocrisy and self-aggrandizing 
personalities." On a personal level, Gerstle adds, "He can be 
very unbuttoned, frank and funny." 

"The magnitude of this job is balanced by it being very inter¬ 
esting and challenging," Brinkley says. "The biggest surprise to 
me about this job is that I wasn't prepared for the number of 
tasks that come to me." Among the issues Brinkley is address¬ 
ing as provost are the University's physical expansion, improv¬ 
ing the sciences, expanding student financial aid and forming a 
closer collaboration between the Momingside Heights and 
Health Sciences campuses. 

T he history department is conducting a search for a 
junior 20th-century historian, although not specifi¬ 
cally as a replacement for Brinkley, Kessler-Harris 
says. "We're not looking for someone to duplicate 
what Alan did, because that would be folly," she 
says. "We're hoping that in five or six or seven years, he'll 
come back to the department." 

There is no term for provost. Brinkley's predecessor, 
Jonathan Cole '64, held the position for 13 years. "I won't do 
this for as long as Cole did it," Brinkley says. "But it won't be 
for just a couple of years." 


Contributing writer Shira J. Boss-Bicak '93 is a freelance jour¬ 
nalist in New York. Her most recent cover story (July 2003) _ 

was about Professor Kathy Eden. ^ 
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(Clockwise, from top) Alan Brinkley with his famous 
father, David, and his brothers, Joel (next to Alan) 
and John; Brinkley chats with President Lee C. 
Bollinger and his wife, Jean Magna no Bollinger, at 
the recent Alexander Hamilton awards dinner; At 
Reunion 2003, Brinkley participated in a roundtable 
discussion with members of the Class of 1973; Brink- 
ley is congratulated by Paul de Bary '68 and Anna 
Longobardo upon receiving the 2003 Great Teacher 
Award; Brinkley with his wife, Evangeline Morphos, 
and their daughter, Elly, on vacation in Nantucket. 

PHOTOS: TOP, ABOVE: COURTESY ALAN BRINKLEY; 

OTHERS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Arnold Beichman '34: 


By Margaret Hunt Gram '05 

R U fj| &S8k flf e live in wondrous times." Arnold 
11 * Beichman '34 is quoting Bismarck. But 

B 11 even if he weren't apt to break into 
■■ ■■ political and literary quotation every 
third minute, it is something he surely would say. In his 90 
years, Beichman hasn't lost his sense of awe. As seen through 
the eyes of this longtime journalist and fellow at the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford, the world is both horrifying and mag¬ 
nificent — in "a pretty precarious state," but also a place of 
great joy and splendor. 

Beichman, a native New Yorker, spent what most people 
would consider a full career in journalism. Then, at 50, he 
changed course, re-created himself and became an academic 
star. He received his M.A. in political science in 1967 and his 
Ph.D. in 1973, reliving the Columbia experience from a more 
seasoned perspective. "My greatest lesson," he says, "is that 
everybody should go back to school when they're about 50, 
because they'll discover a world they did not know existed." 

As one of the 20th century's most influential anti-commu¬ 
nists, Beichman spent most of the century fighting what he 
understood to be the most egregious risk to world freedom: the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, he was awed by other aspects 
of the world — poetry, academia, great minds, the United 
States and all the paradigms it has attempted to fulfill — and 


those sources of awe have motivated him through 90 produc¬ 
tive years to a place among the United States' influential intel¬ 
lectuals. 

A rnold Beichman was born on May 17, 1913, on 
New York City's Lower East Side. His parents had 
emigrated from a Ukrainian shtetl. In New York, 
the elder Beichman worked as a cotton goods ped¬ 
dler, speaking Yiddish, Russian, Polish, Ukrainian and Italian 
with his customers. 

Young Beichman read through the holdings of the local pub¬ 
lic library before matriculating at the College in 1931. In 1934, 
he succeeded his friend, Arthur Lelyveld '33, as editor-in-chief 
of Spectator. 

With Hitler in power in Germany and tensions running 
high, Columbia's Jewish Students' Society held a dance that 
year in John Jay Hall to celebrate Purim. As soon as the lights 
went low, a group of fraternity members crept onto the bal¬ 
cony over the dance floor and threw down handfuls of 
Swastikas, shouting 'Down with the Jews.' After the offending 
students fled the scene, the adviser of the Jewish Students' 
Society found Beichman and asked him to keep Spectator from 
publishing the story, saying it would be damaging to Jewish 
students on campus. 

Beichman recalls responding, "How can we not publish the 
story, which was seen by hundreds of people at a dance?" The 
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As a journalist and academician, 
Beichman, at 90, still mans the 
barricades against communism. 


A journalist, educator and 
anti-communist crusader, 
Beichman proved the pen 
to be mighty indeed as he 
spent most of the 20th cen¬ 
tury fighting what he under¬ 
stood to be the most egre¬ 
gious risk to world freedom: 
the Soviet Union. 
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Arnold Beichman, from the 
1934 Columbian. 


Anti-Communist Warrior 


story ran. Journalism works differently in the 21st century, 
Beichman notes, and today. Spectator would publish the story 
without question; there's "more of an openness about knowl¬ 
edge and experience that was clearly quite concealed back 
then." In 1932, Spectator's editor, Reed Harris '32, was expelled 
from the College after running a story critical of Columbia for 
spending extravagant amounts of money on football during 
the Depression. So Beichman's decision was a brave one. 

As an undergraduate, Beichman attended a student journal¬ 
ists' conference in Washington, D.C., at the then-segregated 
Mayflower Hotel, where he led a group of northern students 
who threatened to pull out of the conference if black participants 
were not given due respect and apologies for poor treatment by 
some white southern conference-goers. Beichman's initiative 
impressed a New York Times editor, who hired him to freelance 
for the newspaper after graduation. The freelance job quickly 
became a full-time position as a rewrite man at Newsday. 

Around this time, Beichman met young economist Milton 
Friedman, who would become a lifelong friend. "We started out 
by making a bet on the phony period of the Second World War," 
Friedman remembers. "There was a period in late '39 or early '40 
when there wasn't very much action, and there was a wide¬ 
spread belief that this was a phony war and it was going to be 
over in six months. I made Arnold a bet that it would not be over 
in six months, and he made a bet that it would be." 

They bet a quarter, Friedman says, "but a quarter was a lot 


of money in those days!" Beichman paid up, good-natured as 
always. 

"He's a remarkable person," Friedman says. "He's full of 
energy; he's an optimist, he always sees the bright side of 
things. He's a wonderful companion." 

T hen came a call that would shape Beichman's future 
work and political obsession. Jimmy Wechsler '35, 
who had succeeded Beichman as editor of Spectator 
and in 1941 was assistant labor editor at the New York 
daily PM, was the panicked voice on the other end of the line. 
Wechsler was concerned that the paper — an experiment in 
publishing without capitalist advertising — was being hijacked 
by a hoard of communists, who had been installed to the report¬ 
ing staff by Dashiell Hammett, Lillian Heilman and Ralph 
Ingersoll. The paper needed more hard-headed American jour¬ 
nalists, Wechsler told Beichman, to fight the reds. 

Beichman accepted an invitation to join the staff, taking his 
life-long position on the anti-communist side of the battlefield. 
He rose quickly to the position of city editor, publishing 
groundbreaking articles that included the first reports by an 
American journalist on the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

When the Lelyvelds moved to New York at the end of World 
War II, they camped out in the Beichman apartment. Joseph 
Lelyveld, who was a small boy at the time, recalls the young 
Beichman as an energetic newspaperman with a crew cut — 
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"an appealing guy." When Lelyveld decided later that he want¬ 
ed to become a journalist, he turned to Beichman for advice. 
The two "hatched a preposterous plot," according to Lelyveld, 
for the dubiously qualified Lelyveld to apply for fellowships 
that would take him to Asia to report on current events. The 
mentorship shaped Lelyveld's career, leading to his appoint¬ 
ment as executive editor of The New York Times. 

P M finally fired Beichman in 1946, making him one of 
many casualties of the newspaper's furious political 
battles. During the next 15 years, Beichman free¬ 
lanced and worked under George Meany for the 
American Federation of Labor. 

"I wanted to undertake this fight against communism, which 
I thought was the most serious problem we had," Beichman 
says. "So I went to work for trade unions, which I regarded — 
particularly the AFL — as the strongest fighters against it." 

When the labor movement began to take a global perspective, 
Beichman also turned his attention to the international sphere. 
Driven in part by guilt over not having served in the military in 
World War II, he settled on freelance war reporting as suitable 
atonement. During the 1950s and '60s, he reported on the Mid¬ 
dle East and covered the national liberation struggles and wars 
in Algeria, Yemen, the Congo, Nigeria and Vietnam. 

"I wrote a piece for Newsweek that got the French very angry 
because I said they would lose [in Algeria]," he says. "They 
couldn't win because they were not prepared to go all out like 
they [did] in WWII. It couldn't be done on the cheap." 

His understanding of the Algerian revolution gave Beich¬ 
man a unique perspective from which to report on the war in 
Vietnam. In 1959, he interviewed South Vietnamese President 
Ngo Dinh Diem; in 1964, he wrote an article for the London Daily 
Telegraph arguing that the United States was unprepared for 
war and would be in Vietnam for at least 10 years. "I could see 
we were doing the same damn stupid thing that the French 
had," Beichman says today. "We could have won in Vietnam, 
no question. In fact, I think if we'd hung around a couple more 
years, we might have. But we didn't have the will we had in 
WWII, and if you don't have the will, you're not ready to make 
the sacrifice that's entailed." 

During those decades, Beichman began to make a transition 
between the world of journalism and an exciting New York 
intellectual scene, reinventing himself, as his friends describe 
it, in middle age. He became friendly with Irving Kristol and 
the Partisan Review gang as well as Lionel Trilling '25 and a 
number of Columbia's other leading lights, and kept up what 
friends described as a kind of salon in his New York home. 

All the time, he was coming up with new arguments against 
socialism and Soviet communism. "I believe there has been a 
global plebiscite against socialism," he says now. "People want 
to escape. Nobody was fleeing to get into the Soviet Union, 
they were always trying to get out of the Soviet Union. And 
people would fly, crawl, swim, get on ships that were going to 
sink — anything to get away from what is called socialism. 
Now, why is that? ... The popular plebiscite has been against 
socialism, by millions of people." 

Why? "The control of wealth is the control over human life. 
So if a centrally planned economy decides how wealth is to be 
created and how it is to be distributed, then they really have a 
control over human life." 

Centrally planned societies, Beichman says, are essentially fas¬ 
cist. "Even with computers, you can't plan, because the human 
being does not allow himself to be planned. Today he smokes cig¬ 


arettes; tomorrow he's off cigarettes. How do you plan for that? 
Today he drinks vodka, tomorrow he drinks white wine. How do 
you plan for that? ... It's the open, the market society, that will 
determine what is made and what is sold and what is bought." 

B y the time he felt ready to return to academia, Beich¬ 
man was 50. He enrolled in a Ph.D. program at Colum¬ 
bia. The decision expanded his intellectual and geo¬ 
graphic horizons. "I had a wonderful time writing my 
dissertation," he says. In order to research the British Conserva¬ 
tive Party's Research Department, he spent a semester in England. 
Without a salary, he supported his family, which included his 
wife, Carroll, and sons, Charles and John, by playing the stock 
market. "I was very lucky," he recalls. "It was a boom market." 

Upon leaving Britain, Beichman returned to his New York 
family, which had become an academic circus. "The kids went 
to their school, my wife went to her school, I went to my 
school," he says. "There were nights when the whole house was 
quiet, because everybody was doing homework. My wife was 
prepping for the next day, my sons were doing their homework, 
and Daddy was doing his homework." 

When Beichman finished course work for his graduate degree, 
the political science department handed him a list of 100 books for 
which his oral examiners would hold him responsible. "Take your 
time with them," they told him, "and when you're ready, you can 
come up for your oral history examination." 

The University gave Beichman a small graduate student car¬ 
rel on the top floor of Butler Library, and there he read for three 
months. "I came there in the mornings and I left at night," he 
remembers. "My wife had to take care of the kids. I didn't even 
go out for lunch; I'd lie on the floor and take a nap when my 
eyes gave out and I got sleepy. And I read for three months, 100 
books. I took notes, I memorized, I reviewed, I reread." 

The day of the oral exams came in Spring 1968. Beichman 
walked in prepared, but the panel of professors, interested in 
his opinion as a journalist, asked him why he thought the Sovi¬ 
et Union had invaded Czechoslovakia instead of quizzing him 
on his reading. 

"They never asked me a question about the books!" Beich¬ 
man says, still indignant. "We talked for about two hours about 
questions like that. At the end of that, I said to the chairman of 
the department, 'I sat there for three months reading the list of 
100 books. I read them day and night, I studied them, I memo¬ 
rized them. And I didn't get a single question during this oral 
exam! What's the point?' He said, 'You read those 100 books 
like you'll never, in the rest of your life, read a book that way 
again. You know those books.' Isn't that wonderful?" 

In retrospect, Beichman says, he learned to be a new kind of 
intellectual. "I learned how to read books in a way I hadn't done 
before," he says. "I underlined, I noted the key ideas. Normally, 
when you read a book, when you're not reading it for an exam or 
something, you just read it.... But here, you're actually looking for: 
What is the brilliant idea? What is the fighting idea? What is the 
idea that is basic? What is the key to this book? Is the key to Aris¬ 
totle's politics that man is a political animal? That's a very impor¬ 
tant thing he's saying! Why is he saying it? And then you read it!" 

Because he was preparing to be a professor of political sci¬ 
ence, Beichman says, it was important that he know those books; 
the reading that didn't pay off in the orals would pay off in 
many years of professorships at the Universities of Massachu¬ 
setts, British Columbia, Calgary and, as an adjunct, Georgetown. 

But mostly, Beichman's degree enhanced the way he 
thought and interacted with the world. "A Ph.D. is the best 
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thing you can get as a license for admission 
into higher society/' he says. "It's a great 
opportunity to learn." 

It would also help him write the five 
books that he has completed during his time 
in academia, including the warmly received 
Nine Lies About America (Library Press, 1972). 

"When my book came out, my colleagues 
said: 'Geez, we know this, why didn't we put 
it together?"' he says. "But the fact was, they 
didn't know how. That's what a university 
does: It organizes knowledge so that it has a 
comprehensible theoretical basis. It's differ¬ 
ent from watching TV, where you go chan¬ 
nel-hopping; Here, you have to focus on 
something." 

In much of his work, Beichman has focused 
on what he sees as the left's misconceptions 
about the United States. He lists them off non¬ 
chalantly: " 'America is a fascist country — it's 
reactionary.' 'What America needs is a violent 
revolution.' 'America means genocide.'" He 
marvels at an American faculty that extols 
these beliefs, building up what he calls "an 
indictment against American history." 

"The last redoubt of Marxism is the 
American faculty," he says. "In fact, Jean- 
Francois Ravel, the French philosopher, who 
is anti-Marxist, said that whenever they want to have a debate 
on Marxism in France, they have to get somebody from Amer¬ 
ica, because the American universities are where the Marxists 
are, and [they] don't have any in France." 

Critical perspectives on the United States make Beichman 
"very indignant," he says. "I think America is the greatest coun¬ 
try in the world. Where else would a kid from the Lower East 
Side become editor of Spectator, then city editor of a New York 
newspaper? I don't mean this as personal boasting, it's just that 
the opportunity was there. And there are not very many other 
countries where this could happen." 

In Beichman's mind, there are no other universities, past or 
present, that have matched the mystique of Columbia under 
Nicholas Murray Butler (class of 1882), who was president dur¬ 
ing Beichman's undergraduate years. 

"What '68 did was to rob the University of the mystique that it 
had," Beichman says. "And when an institution loses its mystique, 
it is very hard to achieve greatness. ... I think it will be some time 
before Columbia recovers that mystique. But maybe it's impossi¬ 
ble to have a mystique like that anymore in the 21st century." 

B utler Library is one of Beichman's favorite Columbia 
buildings. "It is, of course, one of the great libraries of 
all time," he says, adding that he has used the library 
in the past few years as he has worked on a biogra¬ 
phies of Herman Wouk '34 and Henry Wallace. "It's a wonder¬ 
ful library, especially the oral history collection. That is one of the 
great treasures of any library in the world. It has 5,000 pages on 
Henry Wallace, and it's indexed. And if you want to do some¬ 
thing remarkable, go and look at the list of people whom it has 
oral historied, and you'll be amazed at the amount of history 
that's lying there, untouched by anybody." 

"He's the only 90-year-old I know who is ambitious," says Peter 
Robinson, former speechwriter for President Ronald Reagan and a 
colleague of Beichman at Stanford's Hoover Institution. He points 


out that Beichman is writing "what will be a 
marvelous biography of Wallace," and that he 
chums out provocative newspaper columns 
every week. "He is twice my age," Robinson 
says, "and twice as ambitious as I am." 

In 1991, Beichman saw the Soviet Union 
collapse, bringing his life's work to an apex. 
He wrote a column that year recommending 
that November 9, the day the Berlin Wall fell, 
be honored as a national holiday; in 2001, 
President George W. Bush followed up on the 
suggestion, to a certain extent, by dubbing 
November 9 World Freedom Day. 

Since 1982, Beichman has been a fellow at 
the Hoover Institution, where he has complet¬ 
ed several books and written frequent 
columns, mostly on anti-communism, for the 
Washington Times, the Weekly Standard and 
many other publications. He spends his sum¬ 
mers on a farm in Western Canada with his 
wife, showing up every year or so on the East 
Coast to visit friends or use Columbia's oral 
histories. His friends and colleagues patently 
love him, and they are eager to relate stories of 
twice-weekly coffee dates and conversations 
about history, economics and literature. 

Beichman has made it a priority to mentor 
young journalists. Forbes reporter Robert 
Lenzner '61 Business was the Boston Globe correspondent in New 
York during the early '70s; he met Beichman there at a conference 
on student uprisings. Beichman leaned over to Lenzner during 
the conference and said he thought all the rebellious students 
"should be sent to Vermont without their granola." Since that day, 
Beichman has guided Lenzner through personal and journalistic 
ups and downs — acting as a "Dutch uncle," Lenzner says, to 
himself and Joseph Lelyveld. 

When he needs advice on a story or a good opinion on a cur¬ 
rent event, Lenzner says, "I call Arnold. I ask, 'What do you 
think about this?' I have to tell you: He's hard-nosed. Matter of 
fact. Very tough-minded. Analytical. A lot of times he makes 
you feel like. I'm limp! I'm soft! He knows life." 

For the past few years, Beichman has worked with a group 
of Stanford students on a right-wing newspaper, meeting once 
a week for a brown-bag lunch, imparting wisdom and uncom¬ 
promising advice. "He's been very important to them," says 
Friedman, who has come to speak with the group. 

Beichman's friends are bowled over by the sheer quantity of e- 
mail he sends — "He spends about 10 times as much time on the 
Internet swapping messages with people and sending articles to 
them as I do," marvels Lelyveld, impressed by Beichman's con¬ 
stant energy. Asked if he was tired an hour into a recent phone 
conversation, Beichman roared, "Tired? I've just begun to fight!" 

Lenzner stresses that he's relying on Beichman to continue 
the fight. "I would like it if he would live forever, certainly 
until he's 100," Lenzner says. "There isn't anything I wouldn't 
do for him. And you know something? I often think, when I 
feel some despair, I think, look at Arnold! He's 90 years old! 
And that head of his is going, that heart of his is going and he 
is alive, he is engaged." a 

Margaret Hunt Gram '05, who is from Los Angeles, studies English 
and Comparative Literature and writes for the Columbia Daily Spec¬ 
tator. This is her first contribution to Columbia College Today. 
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Keeping Up 

Joe Jones looks to emulate his brother's success 
by building Columbia's basketball program 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 


T heir rivalry was 
born on an asphalt 
basketball court in 
a park near their 
parents' home on 
Long Island. 

Sometimes the other kids 
from their Dix Hills, N.Y., 
neighborhood would play, 
and occasionally other sib¬ 
lings were involved. But most 
of the time, it was one-on-one, 
brother vs. brother. 

Even now, decades later, 
both participants clearly 
remember that in their games, 
jump shots usually would 
fall, lay-ups often would be 
blocked — and trash always 
would be talked. 

Their recollections of who 
won the majority of these 
pick-up contests, however, 
are a little hazier. 

"I'd usually win," claims 
Joe Jones, 37. 

"Come on, man, that's a silly question. I'd always kick butt," 
counters James Jones, 38. 

And while the inherent competitiveness of any sibling 
rivalry can sometimes distort nostalgic memories of long-ago 
sporting events, this particular blood rivalry is about to be 
renewed in the Ivy League. 

James Jones is the men's basketball coach at Yale. His brother, 
Joe, was hired in April to resurrect the Columbia program. 

Despite the playful disagreements with his younger brother 
over who won those one-on-one games from their youth, James 
Jones knows that the Lions landed a good one. 

"He's a great choice and he's going to do wonderfully," says 
James Jones, who, in just four years as the top man in New Haven, 
has directed the Bulldogs to a co-Ivy title (in 2001-02, Yale's first 
in 40 years) and their first postseason tournament victory in the 
program's 107-year-history. "That's because he's enthusiastic and 
passionate, the same recipe for success that I have. 

"As proof," the obviously proud older brother continues, 
"look at how Joe's already made super strides, in terms of 
recruiting and fundamentals. And he's only been on the job for 
a few months." 

Joe Jones landed on Morningside Heights following a nation¬ 
wide search for a successor to Armond Hill in the aftermath of a 
2-25 season that included an 0-14 mark in the Ivy League. 


To secure the post with the Light Blue, Jones had to beat out 
an impressive slate of approximately 80 coaching candidates, 
some of whom had considerably larger national profiles, 
including Iona assistant Tony Chiles '89, Knicks coaching 
associate Mike Malone, former Duke star Bobby Hurley and 
even Hall-of-Famer Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. But while Abdul- 
Jabbar's unparalleled name recognition stirred excitement on 
campus and in the media. Athletic Director John Reeves knew 
that none of the other candidates could quite keep up with 
Jones. 

"When [President] Lee Bollinger arrived from Michigan, he 
promised a new era in athletics," says Reeves, who dismisses 
concerns about Jones' lack of previous head coaching experi¬ 
ence. "I was astounded by the quality of the pool of people who 
applied, but Jones' enthusiasm, his honesty and his track record 
for recruiting while he was an assistant at Hofstra and Villano- 
va gave him the advantage." 

Jones grew up surrounded by basketball. The son of a dry 
cleaning store owner and a nurse, he picked up the game in the 
third and fourth grades. With an older brother and two younger 
siblings, he had plenty of potential teammates and opponents 
under the same roof. 

Though he claims to have been a better football player while 
growing up, Jones took to the hardwood in college and played 
four years on the varsity squad at SUNY-Oswego, where he 
majored in communications. But it was a summer job as a camp 
counselor that enabled him to discover his love of coaching. 

"I knew early on that I wanted to work with young people 
and get involved in sports," says Jones, who worked at the 
renowned Kutsher's Sports Academy. "It was there that I 
caught the coaching bug." 

A fter graduation, Jones took a job as a guidance 
counselor at Comsewogue H.S. in Port Jefferson 
Station and began his scholastic coaching career by 
helming the boys basketball team for five years. It 
was there, during what would be his final year at 
the school, that Jones received a phone call that presented him 
with what would turn out to be a life-changing opportunity — 
an opportunity that he almost turned down. 

On the phone was Jay Wright, currently the head coach at 
Villanova, who was then an assistant at the Philadelphia-based 
school. Wright had just been offered the head job at Hofstra in 
Jones' backyard on Long Island. 

Wright and Jones met in 1989 at a Villanova basketball camp 
where Jones, then 23, had been a middle school counselor. When 
Wright accepted the Hofstra job, he thought of his old friend as 
an ideal addition to his coaching staff. 

Jones, however, wasn't quite sure. 

"At first, I thought that I was too happy at the high school to 
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leave and I was reluctant to make the change, 
which I think piqued his interest even more/' 
recalls Jones with a chuckle. "But he persisted 
and got me to visit him in his office at Hofstra, 
and within five minutes, I was completely sold. 

"I knew this could be the start of something 
special." 

Impressed by Wright, whom Jones calls "a 
terrific role model," and the opportunity to 
coach at the collegiate level, Jones immersed 
himself in his new job. During his three years 
at Hofstra, he became the program's top 
recruiter (he brought in Speedy Claxton, now 
with the NBA's Golden State Warriors), a skill 
that he expects to use in rebuilding the 
Columbia program. 

"My experience as a guidance counselor 
helps. Recruiting is all about being able to deal 
with people — students, parents, coaches, and 
administrators," says Jones, who vowed not to 
shy away from prospects who might be eyeing 
schools from powerhouse conferences like the 
Big East or the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

"Being an effective communicator — getting 
through to people — may even be the most 
important part of the job." 

Jones moved up the college coaching ladder 
when he was hired away from Hofstra to 
become an assistant at Villanova, aiding head 
man Steve Lappas. When Lappas left Villanova 
for UCLA, Wright returned to Villanova as 
head coach, reuniting Jones with his long-time 
friend and mentor. 

"Joe Jones is the most enthusiastic and posi¬ 
tive person I've ever been around," says 
Wright, who is entering his third season as Vil- 
lanova's head coach. "I'm very fortunate to 
have had him at Hofstra and Villanova, and 
Columbia is fortunate to have him now." 

"Players want to play hard for him, and peo¬ 
ple want to root for him. Everyone at Villanova 
is a Columbia fan now, and I think he's going 
to be very successful." 

ones' time in the City of Brotherly Love 
not only instilled in him a desire to coach his own team 
someday, but it also showed him the effort needed to 
field a successful program. He's brought that work ethic 
to the Big Apple. It's what drives him to burn up the 
phone lines — and the highways — to lure recruits, and it's 
what keeps him in his office in the Dodge Physical Fitness Cen¬ 
ter until 11 p.m. or later most nights, reviewing game film and 
plotting strategy. 

"My time at Villanova gave me the opportunity to be 
involved with the Big East, the highest level of collegiate bas¬ 
ketball," says Jones. "I wanted the challenge of every night hav¬ 
ing to lace them up against the best teams in college basketball." 

He also wanted the challenge of his first head coaching job. 
With encouraging words from his New Haven-based brother 
ringing in his ears, Jones arrived on Momingside Heights in 
March to interview for the Columbia job and promptly fell in 
love with the school. 

"I remember walking onto campus from Broadway and see¬ 


ing the students — some of them were study¬ 
ing, some playing football, some playing 
music," says Jones, who recalled being equally 
as impressed with Reeves' goals for Colum¬ 
bia's struggling basketball program. 

"When I learned that I got the job — I 
remember exactly when, it was April 18 at 9:30 
in the morning — I was ecstatic. It was one of 
the great moments of my life," he says with 
obvious joy as he talks of settling into his new 
Big Apple home with his wife, Kristin, and 
their 1-year-old daughter, Sydney. "I felt lucky 
to be here." 

And then he got to work. The recruiting 
phone calls began, followed by trips up and 
down the East Coast and beyond, with particu¬ 
lar attention paid to wooing stellar student-ath¬ 
letes from the basketball mecca that is New 
York City. He quickly landed a number of 
promising players who will join the Columbia 
program next year. Meanwhile, he met with the 
Lions' returning players — "the most impor¬ 
tant persons in this program" — and grew opti¬ 
mistic about the 2003-04 edition of the Light 
Blue, which is returning 11 players from last 
season's squad. While the Lions' top two scor¬ 
ers, forward Marco McCottry '03 and center 
Chris Wiedemann '03, have graduated, Jones 
expects that players like guards Maurice Mur¬ 
phy '04, Tito Hill '04 and Dalen Cuff '05 and 
forward Matt Preston '05 will carry the load for 
his up-and-coming squad. 

"We're a quick team and we're going to take 
advantage of as many fast breaks and transi¬ 
tion breakdowns as we can," says Jones, who 
has scrapped the methodical Princeton offense 
used in recent years. "We're going to attack 
and play pressure defense, and while I have 
nothing against the old system, it's simply not 
what I teach." 

Jones filled out his coaching staff by enlist¬ 
ing Jim Engels from Rider, Mike Bramucci from 
Manhattan and Chris Parsons from the New 
Hampton School to help mold this year's team 
into a competitor and build for the future. 
"We're focusing on the present and not focusing on the 
past," says Jones, who shied away from setting a timetable for 
capturing an Ivy League crown. "We're going to surprise 
some people with our success. If we play hard, smart and 
together and take care of the little things, we're going to win 
our share of games." 

And while the Jones brothers deny that there will be any 
friendly wagers on the season's two Yale-Columbia matchups, 
the Lions' new head coach admits that the two games in 
which his older brother will be on the opposing bench have 
been circled on his calendar since the day he accepted the job. 

"Oh, the games will be for bragging rights, just like the old 
pick-up games," Jones says. "We'll be too competitive to savor 
it now, but in the years to come, it'll be a special thing for us. 
"Well," he adds with a laugh, "it'll be special if we win." 


Jonathan Lemire '01 is a frequent contributor to Columbia College 
Today and a staff writer for The New York Daily News. Q 



Jones is a hands-on coach who 
enjoys teaching young players 
the fundamentals of the game, 



and his enthusiasm has revived 
interest in basketball across the 
Momingside Heights campus. 
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Bookshelf 


The Modem Researcher by 

Jacques Barzun '27 and Henry F. 
Graff. Perhaps the only book 
revised by the same authors half a 
century after its first edition, the 
sixth edition of the renowned 
guide to inquiry and communica¬ 
tion by two legendary Columbia 
professors offers essential lessons 
on research and reporting as well 
as discussions on using the Inter¬ 
net and the library (Wadsworth/ 
Thomson Learning, $46.95). 

Selected Papers of Alan Hoffman 
['44] With Commentary edited by 
Charles A. Micchelli. This volume of 
papers by mathematician Alan 
Hoffman '44 includes an autobio¬ 
graphical piece that highlights for¬ 
mative influences as an undergrad¬ 
uate as well as works on geometry, 
combinatorics, graph spectra and 
more (World Scientific, $88). 

The Rise and Fall of the Press 

Box by Leonard Koppett '44 with 
foreword by David Stern, NBA 
commissioner and chair of the 
Board of Tmstees. This memoir by 
the illustrious and well-respected 
sports writer, finished just days 
before his death in June 2003, 
describes the evolution of Ameri¬ 
can sports and media coverage 
from the viewpoint of a career 
newspaperman who was honored 
by both the baseball and basket¬ 
ball Halls of Fame (Sport Media 
Publishing, Inc., $23.95). 

Terror War and Peace: With De- 
Sanctification of Jihad by Stephen 
Seadler '46. The third book of the 
Softpower Trilogy is a security 
treatise on "softpower weapons" 
in the "Age of Catastrophic Terror¬ 


ism" with a focus on the nullifica¬ 
tion of the "Islamic Jihad" (ID 
Center, $12). 

The Sibling Thing: How I Went 
From Prince to Pest in Four Short 
Years by Saul Turteltaub '54. The 
author of the bestselling The Grand¬ 
father Thing writes a comic memoir 
from his 3-year-old grandson's per¬ 
spective. Max, who becomes an 
older brother with the birth of 
Ross, offers observations and 
insight into the burgeoning sibling 
rivalry (Tallfellow Press, $17.95). 

Arthur Miller: His Life and Work 

by Martin Gottfried '55. This biog¬ 
raphy portrays the personal and 
professional life of a great Ameri¬ 
can playwright who "in his own 
country ... has gone unappreciat¬ 
ed to the point of scorn." The 
book offers insight into Miller's 
works and explores a personal life 
that included marriage to Marilyn 
Monroe and struggles with the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee (De Capo Press, $30). 

A Time to Whisper by Jay Liveson 
'59. This collection of poems by 
the New York neurologist, fin¬ 
ished shortly before his death, 
explores themes from the author's 
lifetime. His "medical" poems 
include technical and clinical 
terms that combine the scientific 
with the poetic, recreating the 
emotions he experienced as a doc¬ 
tor (Fithian Press, $12). 

Mr. S: My Life With Frank Sina¬ 
tra by George Jacobs and William 
Stadiem '69. This "deliciously gos¬ 
sipy" account by Sinatra's former 
valet, Jacobs, offers an intimate 


portrait of the legendary singer 
and describes the fascinating 
world of stars, politicians and 
mobsters (HarperCollins, $24.95). 

Not Till the Fat Lady Sings: The 
Most Dramatic Sports Finishes 
of All Time edited by Les Krantz. 
A collection of entries on memo¬ 
rable sports finishes, from Bobby 
Thompson's "Shot Heard Around 
the World" to Michael Jordan's 
last basket as a Chicago Bull, the 
book includes four chapters by 
CCT editor Alex Sachare '71 (Tri¬ 
umph Books, $29.95). 

Lyndon Johnson and Europe: In 
the Shadow of Vietnam by 

Thomas Alan Schwartz '76. This 
revisionist look at the oft-criticized 
president provides a comprehen¬ 
sive study of LBJ's policy toward 
Europe and credits his leadership 
in building a Western alliance 
amid global Cold War crises (Har¬ 
vard University Press, $29.95). 

Meet John Trow by Thomas Dyja 
'84. In this multi-genre novel, a 
disillusioned ad man joins a local 
group of Civil War re-enactors and 
becomes obsessed with the life of 
Private John Trow, a character he 
is assigned to portray (Penguin 
Books, $14). 

The Anxiety Cure: An Eight-Step 
Program for Getting Well by 

Robert L. DuPont, Elizabeth DuPont 
Spencer '88 and Caroline M. 

DuPont. Written by a father and 
his daughters, this guide, which 
features dramatic stories as well as 
progress charts and outlines, 
offers step-by-step methods for 
dealing with anxiety disorders 


such as agoraphobia, obsessive- 
compulsive disorder and panic 
disorder (Wiley, $15.95). 

How to Become Famous in Two 
Weeks or Less by Melissa de la 
Cruz '93 and Karen Robinovitz. 
Two freelance writers at Marie 
Claire are given two weeks to 
"become famous" and to make it 
to the celebrity A-list. This reality 
show-style book details the writ¬ 
ers' 14-day adventure to fame 
and the outrageous steps taken to 
land them in the world of gossip 
columns, celebrity parties and 
five-star restaurants (Ballatine 
Books, $12.95). 

Serious Girls by Maxine Swann 
'94. This award-winning short 
story author's first novel focuses 
on adolescent growth, as two 
boarding school girls, Maya and 
Roe, turn their feelings of alien¬ 
ation into a desire to be adults 
and a journey of self-discovery 
(Picador, $23). 

Culture and Resistance: Conver¬ 
sations With Edward W. Said by 

David Barsamian. The late Univer¬ 
sity Professor, in a series of inter¬ 
views, offers insight on topics 
such as the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, terrorism and the Iraq 
situation (South End Press, $16). 

Reclaiming the Game: College 
Sports and Educational Values 

by William G. Bowen and Sarah A. 
Levin. Probing 33 academically 
selective colleges and universities 
that do not offer athletic scholar¬ 
ships, including Columbia, this 
study on the athletic recruitment 
process reveals how recruited ath- 
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letes are as much as four times 
more likely to gain admission 
than non-athletes with the same 
academic qualifications (Princeton 
University Press, $27.95). 

Pulitzer's School: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity's School of Journalism, 
1903-2003 by James Boylan. In this 
history commissioned by the Jour¬ 
nalism School, the founding editor 
of the Columbia Journalism Review 
gives a definitive history of the 
institution from Pulitzer's original 
$2 million grant to the recent con¬ 
troversy about the school's mis¬ 
sion (Columbia University Press, 
$37.50). 

Indelible Shadows: Film and 
the Holocaust by Annette Insdorf, 
professor of film studies. This 
fully revised third edition, which 
includes an annotated filmogra¬ 
phy of more than 100 Holocaust 
titles, analyzes dozens of films on 
the Holocaust and addresses the¬ 
oretical issues such as the "truth 
claims" of the cinematic medium 
(Cambridge University Press, 
$25). 

Morningside Heights by Cheryl 
Mendelson. This novel, from the 
bestselling author of Home Com¬ 
forts, chronicles the lives of two 
middle-class musicians, their 
social interaction in the Morning- 
side Heights community and the 
family's financial struggle that 
might force a move to the sub¬ 
urbs (Random House, $24.95). 

You Don't Always Get What You 
Pay For: The Economics of Priva¬ 
tization by Elliot D. Sclar, profes¬ 
sor of urban planning. Addressing 
the trend of public sector privati¬ 
zation and the shrinking of "legit¬ 
imate collective decision making," 
this book takes a critical look at 
the market economy and offers 
insight on effective public man¬ 
agement techniques (Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Press, $18.95). 

Peter Kang '05 

_o 

Columbia College Today 
features books by alumni and 
faculty as well as books 
about the College and its 
people. For inclusion, please 
send review copies to: Laura 
Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. 


The Caesar 

O n the 10th anniversary of his grand¬ 
mother's death, Eddy Friedfeld '83 
wanted to do something special in 
her memory. While attending the 
annual Video Software Dealer's 
Conference in Las Vegas in August 2000, Fried¬ 
feld, a lawyer and writer, learned that comedy 
legend Sid Caesar was releasing his television 
shows on DVD for the first time. Remembering 
how much his grandmother enjoyed Caesar's 
comedy, and a lifelong fan himself, Friedfeld 
arranged to interview the comedian. After spend¬ 
ing three hours with Caesar, far more than any 
other interviewer, Friedfeld had more than just an 
article — he had the satisfaction of honoring his 
grandmother by giving Caesar a hug, something 
she certainly would have done. Friedfeld also 
had the makings of what would become Caesar's 
Hours: My Life in Comedy With Love and Laughter 
(Public Affairs, $26, 2003), Caesar's autobiogra¬ 
phy, which Friedfeld co-authored. 

Friedfeld and Caesar's goal was to produce an 
artistic biography that would be educational as 
well as entertaining. He began by gathering every 
article on Caesar since 1950, a natural process 
ingrained by what he called "Columbia's compul¬ 
sive training." Friedfeld hoped that the book 
would not only be Caesar's personal story but also 
a history of the "Golden Age of Television," the 
development of comedy in Amer¬ 
ica and a primer for aspiring 
performers and writers. 

In Caesar's Hours, special 
attention is paid to Caesar's Your 
Show of Shows and Caesar's Hour, 
the weekly live television shows 
that helped pioneer television's 
popularity. Caesar also reflects on 
the "Writer's Room," where come¬ 
dy greats such as Mel Brooks, Carl 
Reiner, Neil Simon, Larry Gelbart 
and Woody Allen helped him craft 
timeless comedy sketches. 

What Friedfeld finds most excit¬ 
ing about Caesar's comedy is its 
ability to make "20-year-olds and 70- 
year-olds laugh at the same thing." 

Friedfeld feels that today's "narrow¬ 
casting" lacks the broad appeal of the comedy that 
dominated the 1950s and '60s. The book captures 
the wide range of Caesar's comedy by including 
excerpts from original scripts, and recalling movie 
satires of classics like On the Waterfront and From 
Here to Eternity; the domestic comedy of The Hicken- 
loopers, which predated The Honeymooners and I 
Love Lucy; The Professor, the alleged expert on 
everything; and sketches driven by pantomime 
and sense memory. Unlike the slapstick comedy of 
vaudeville and burlesque, these Broadway-inspired 
acts generated humor through quality stories. 

Many of Caesar's writing troupe later created their 
own schools of comedy, espousing the importance 
of humor through storytelling. 

Friedfeld's storytelling abilities were forged as 


Experience 

an undergraduate. After 
reading Raymond Chan¬ 
dler's Red Wind, he was 
convinced that he should 
become a writer. Friedfeld 
wrote news stories and 
humor features as a staff 
writer for Spectator. He also 
took several creative writ¬ 
ing courses while majoring 
in political science and is 
quick to list influential fac¬ 
ulty members of his Col¬ 
lege years: Marjorie Dobkin, Joy Chute, Howard 
Teichman, Sam Vaughan, George Stade, Karl-Lud- 
wig Selig, Jim Shenton '49 and Flora Davidson. "It 
was their passion that gave me the incentive and 
drive to be creative in my own right," Friedfeld 
noted. He believes that his writing could not have 
developed without the "strong foundations" of the 
Core Curriculum and the skills learned from the 
writing courses. 

Friedfeld continued his education at NYU Law 
School, graduating in 1986. Today, he can best be 
described as a workaholic who enjoys his dual 
lives as chief restructuring officer and general 
counsel of a national healthcare company and syn¬ 
dicated film critic and entertainment writer. Fried¬ 
feld has contributed to The New York Times and The 
New York Post and is a regular con¬ 
tributor to the syndicated "Joe 
Franklin Memory Lane Show" on 
WWOR radio. He also is working 
on a history of Jews and comedy in 
America and has interviewed more 
than 100 celebrities. 

Last November, as part of the 
New York leg of the tour to pro¬ 
mote the release of Caesar's Hours 
and Buried Treasures, the third 
DVD/video collection from Cre¬ 
ative Light Entertainment, Caesar 
was honored by NYU. Friedfeld 
served as host of a "master 
class" and, between sketches, 
some of which had not been 
seen in decades, interviewed 
Caesar about his career and the genesis 
and development of his art and comedy. The co¬ 
authors plan to tour other universities to lecture on 
the Golden Age of Television and Caesar's experi¬ 
ences. 

While a friendship has developed between the 
42-year old Friedfeld and the 81-year old Caesar, 
Friedfeld still reveres the comedian. In a remark 
fit for a true Core believer, he commented on his 
Caesar's Hours experience: "Imagine taking Music 
Hum and Art Hum and actually getting to meet 
and talk to the masters who created the works 
you've studied. Fifty years from now, people will 
look back and wonder what it would have been 
like to have met and interacted with one of the 
masters of comedy." 

Peter Kang '05 
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Amaze-ing Sundial 

Can you solve this labyrinth-like maze of the sundial as it looked from 1910 to 1946? 

Answer on page 71 
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LIVING LEGACIES 

OF 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


An earlier issue of Living Legacies ("Columbia magazine, 

Fall 2001) told the story of Columbia’s precocious start in 
Chinese and Japanese studies at the turn of the 20th century. The 
post-World War II incorporation of Asia in the College’s Core 
Curriculum was an equally unprecedented development, but a 
natural extension of Columbia’s pre-war initiatives in general 
education, anticipated in the 1930s by founding fathers of Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization and Humanities like Harry J. Carman and Mark 
Van Doren. In this issue, we lay out the new story of Asia in the 
Core in several dimensions, including curricular development, the 
philosophy and practice of multicultural education and major con¬ 
tributions to the translation and publication of classic Asian texts. 

Wm. Theodore de Bary ’41, ’48 A.M., ’53 Ph.D., ’94 D. Litt. (Hon.) 

For the Living Legacies Committee of Columbia250 
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“Disputatious Learning”: 

Asian Humanities and 
Civilizations at Columbia 


As Wm. Theodore de Bary ’41 notes, “Almost from the 
beginning, proponents of the Core Curriculum were 
conscious of its initial Western focus and anxious to 
extend its horizons.” 

The introductory Asian civilizations and humanities 
courses, which are modeled on the College’s signature 
Core courses in Contemporary Civilization and the 
Humanities and incorporate the Core’s emphasis on read¬ 
ing primary texts discussed in small classes, realized this 
ambition in an achievement that has benefited not only 
Columbia but American higher education at large. 

No one is better equipped to tell the story of Colum¬ 
bia’s Asian Core courses than de Bary, John Mitchell 
Mason Professor of the University and Provost Emeri¬ 
tus. A leading scholar of Asian civilizations, de Bary, 
chair of Columbia’s Asian program since 1949, has 
published more than 25 books on Confucianism, Bud¬ 
dhism and other Asian traditions, and has been co-edi¬ 
tor of many of the volumes that now are used in Colum¬ 
bia’s Asian Core courses, as well as on college campuses 
across the United States. De Bary has received the 
Great Teacher Award (1969), the Lionel Trilling Book 
Award (1983) and the Mark Van Doren Award for Great 
Teaching (1987). He has been the director of the Hey- 
man Center for the Humanities since its inception. Most 
recently, de Bary has written on civil society and 
human rights in Asia, with many of these works trans¬ 
lated and published in China, Japan and Korea. 


By Wm. Theodore de Bary ’41 

C olumbia’s course in Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization, begun in 1919, had led the way 
to a new curriculum, and the parallel 
Humanities course had just been added 
in 1937, when Columbia’s teachers began 
thinking about the inclusion of Asia in the 
Core Curriculum. Professor (and later dean of the College) 
Harry Carman (American history), Mark Van Doren and 
Raymond Weaver (English literature), Burdette Kinne 
(French), Moses Hadas (Greek and Latin) and James Gut- 
mann T8 and Charles Frankel (philosophy) were among 
those who foresaw this need as early as the mid-1980s. 

Thus, like CC and Lit Hum, Columbia’s Asian 
Humanities and Civilizations courses were the out¬ 
growth of an educational vision that went beyond the 
academic specialties of its early proponents. These 
scholars thought of themselves as responsible, not only 
for scholarship in their own fields, but for the broader 
education of young people at a formative stage in their 
lives as citizens and more broadly as human beings. 

Though Asia only came into focus for many with 
World War II, academia’s preoccupation with the war 
actually delayed implementation of the early vision. 
Thus, it was only in 1948-49 that Hadas and Herbert 
Deane ’42 (political science) could give a pilot “Oriental 
Colloquium.” That neither instructor was an “Oriental¬ 
ist” (or Asia specialist) demonstrates scholars’ willing¬ 
ness in those days to venture beyond their own fields — 
a venturesomeness already shown by the CC and 
Humanities staffs, who were drawn from many fields. 

College students in that experimental colloquium also 
were non-specialists. They included John Hollander ’50, 
a poet and later Sterling Professor of English at Yale; 
John Rosenberg ’50, later Trent Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature; and Jason Epstein ’49, who 
became a writer, editor and publisher at Random House. 

In 1949-50, Oriental Humanities (later called Asian 
Humanities) followed, and in 1950-51, Oriental Civiliza¬ 
tions. Traditional “Orientalism,” which had been domi¬ 
nated by language study on the graduate level, was at a 
low ebb in those days, so the aims and methods of the new 
program derived from the educational philosophy and 
practice of general education in the College, which 
emphasized the reading and discussion of source materi- 
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Change has been taking place all along, and if not all of it has been for the good, 
by no means has all of it been for the worse, either. 


Professor Wm. Theodore de Bary ’41 in the Starr East Asian Library. 
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on key issues and expose the mind to crucial alternatives. 


als in small classes. In the 1960s, Columbia added Asian 
Art Humanities and Asian Music Humanities, so that the 
Asian Core program included a full complement parallel 
the required Western Core courses. (See box on p. 38.) 

While the number and variety of Asian Core courses 
grew, Columbia began to recruit and train additional staff 
so that the number of sections could be increased. Mili¬ 
tating against this, however, was the increasing trend 
toward academic specialization and departmentalization 
of instruction. Though designed along the lines of the 
Core Curriculum, the Asian courses lacked the staff nec¬ 
essary to make them a required part of the Core. Without 
a large pool of scholars, expansion of the staff and sections 
for the Asian program was limited and slow. Neverthe¬ 
less, with the arrival of Ainslie Embree in Indian studies, 
and the extension of the program at Barnard under John 
Meskill, gradual progress was made. Provost Jacques 
Barzun ’27 and Deans Lawrence Chamberlain of the Col¬ 
lege and Millicent McIntosh of Barnard were instrumen¬ 
tal in supporting these efforts. Barbara Miller, a Barnard 
student who came up through the program, became a dis¬ 
tinguished addition to the staff in Sanskrit studies and 
contributed many translations, and Irene Bloom, who 
succeeded Meskill at Barnard, became a leader in the 
joint Barnard-Columbia program after the 1990s. 

The 1990s presented both fresh opportunities and 
more problems. One opportunity resulted from a recom¬ 
mendation of the College’s 1988 Commission on the Core 
Curriculum that all students satisfy a “Major Cultures” 
requirement; that is, study outside the scope of the West¬ 
ern Core. Asian Civilizations and Humanities courses are 
among the options offered. This, and the subsequent 
expansion of the College enrollment, have created greater 
demands for additional sections of the basic Asian cours¬ 
es — demands exceeding the staff availability. 

In response, the University Committee on Asia and the 
Middle East (successor to an earlier Committee on Orien¬ 
tal Studies) set up a 1998 summer workshop to train 
graduate student preceptors and raised funds for two 
post-doctoral teaching fellowships. These have enabled a 
few more sections, though far short of what is needed. 

T he term “general education,” as it 
gained currency in the mid-20th centu¬ 
ry, originally referred to the reform of 
university education, which had become 
dominated by departmental specializa¬ 
tion and by the elective system that lent 
itself to the same trend. The history of these movements 
tells us something about why “general education,” 
whether as a term or as a practice, is somewhat anachro¬ 
nistic and should be replaced with “core curriculum.” At 
the same time, however, the recent rise of “multicultural 
education” underscores the need for equipping that cen¬ 
tral “core” with multicultural dimensions. 

The original educational challenge arose from the 
sense of both civilizational crisis and a new intellectual 


opportunity following World War I. The great aim (or at 
least the great ideological slogan) of that war had been “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” yet the devastation of 
Western Europe, the high cost to Britain and unsolved 
postwar problems left many people wondering whether 
civilization itself, much less democracy could survive. 

One response to these twin challenges was the devel¬ 
opment at the College of the “War and Peace Issues” 
course that addressed the civilizational crisis against 
the background of historical developments that shaped 
the issues. (John Herman Randall ’18’s The Making of 
the Modern Mind, a basic CC text in the 1920s and 
1930s that placed modern problems in a historical con¬ 
text, became widely used in courses modeled on CC that 
proliferated in American colleges.) Given the focus of 
the “War and Peace Issues” course on contemporary 
problems in relation to basic civilizational values, it is 
hardly surprising that the course was rechristened 
“Contemporary Civilization.” Moreover, with its hope 
and concern for the establishment of a new world order 
based on the peaceful resolution of human problems, it 
is not stretching things to say that this central concern 
of the course was “civility” in its broadest sense. 

The topical treatment, the concern for values and 
ideas, the contemporary interest combined with historical 
background and, above all, the use of challenging source 
readings as the basis for class discussion became defining 
characteristics of “Contemporary Civilization.” Another 
defining characteristic was that it was required of all stu¬ 
dents, a break from the dominant elective system. 

The justification was civic. Along with the inescapable 
trend toward academic specialization, the College 
believed it should educate students to deal in an 
informed way with problems of contemporary society. 
Preparation for leadership and citizenship was undoubt¬ 
edly among the course’s aims, but the method of person¬ 
al engagement with urgent contemporary problems 
through active class discussion (rather than just lec¬ 
tures) was almost an end in itself. In other words, the 
discussion method promoted active civil discourse on 
civility — learning by doing. 

These shared moral and social concerns, along with a 
sense of corporate responsibility, justified limiting stu¬ 
dents’ freedom of election — while also, it is important to 
add, limiting the faculty’s freedom to teach their own spe¬ 
cialties. In the interests of education, the faculty had to 
subordinate their personal research interests to the needs 
of a common curriculum, taught in a collegial fashion. 

Subsequently, the idea of having a “required core” 
spread widely, but one hardly need mention today that 
the original sense of corporate responsibility and facul¬ 
ty esprit de corps has proved difficult to sustain. Thus 
the true esprit de core has often been dissipated, and 
today “core” at many places means only “what is 
required,” though few remember why. Usually a “core” 
amounts only to a distribution requirement — at best 
a methodological smorgasbord — and not a genuinely 
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collegial effort to bring a range of disciplines to focus on 
questions of common concern. 

This is what happened at the University of Chicago 
and Harvard, both of which embraced the idea of gen¬ 
eral education in the 1930s and 1940s with much fan¬ 
fare. At Chicago, the program was identified initially 
with the Great Books program promoted by Robert 
Hutchins and Mortimer Adler ’23, but with the Great 
Books program spun off as a separate adult education 
foundation, the University shifted to a divisional struc¬ 
ture tailored more to traditional disciplinary groupings 
(humanities, social sciences, etc.) and a common core 
became dissipated. At Harvard, the so-called “general 
education program” quickly became departmentalized, 
and Dean Henry Rosovsky’s reforms did little to arrest 
a gradual fragmentation. In effect, academic specializa¬ 
tion reasserted itself at both schools, “general educa¬ 
tion” became converted into distribution requirements 
and the idea of core concerns, key issues and classic 
texts addressed by all students became less central. 

In retrospect, one can see that the very generality 
and flexibility of “general education” bent too readily 
before academia’s centrifugal tendencies. From this 
one may draw an important lesson concerning the con¬ 
cept of a “core.” Difficult though it is to sustain against 
academic departmentalization and specialization, a 
“core” goes to the heart of the educational enterprise — 
the notion of a common humanity. Though “a common 
humanity” may itself be a difficult philosophical ques¬ 
tion, if it ceases to be a question and a key issue for 
shared discussion, we are in deep trouble, exposed to 
the divisiveness of ethnic and political conflicts. 

Practically speaking, this is the real problem facing 
the Core Curriculum today, not the dead hand of Euro¬ 
centric tradition or the stolid resistance of a WASP 
establishment. For change has been taking place all 
along, and if not all of it has been for the good, by no 
means has all of it been for the worse, either. 

T he first important change in the 
Columbia Core came in the 1930s 
with the addition of the Humanities 
sequence, which consisted of the read¬ 
ing and discussion of major Western 
literary and philosophical works as 
well as parallel courses in art and music. There were 
always more masterworks than could be included in 
any course, and more than enough to command atten¬ 
tion and provoke argument. The important thing was 
to have a common reading list, a shared discourse and 
collegial discussion. This ongoing, open-ended dialogue 
between past and present is sometimes referred to as 
“The Great Conversation” 4 because the great minds 
speak, to each other, comment on their forbears and 
argue with them. Another way of putting it, with more 
intellectual bite, is “disputatious learning.” 

Both the original Core courses and the Asian courses 


modeled on them make use of major works, not just to 
learn from the past but to put before students models 
that challenge, stretch the intellect and exercise the 
moral imagination. Thus, the true greatness of “great 
books,” from this educational point of view, lies not in 
their perfection but rather in their pivotal quality — 
their ability to focus on key issues and expose the mind 
to crucial alternatives. Far from settling things, they 
are unsettling, always open to reinterpretation. They 
encourage reflective thinking, critical analysis and the 
formulation of the student’s own arguments. The canon 
(if such it be) and the questioning of it have proceeded 
together. There should be questioning and something 
of value that has stood the test of time, worthy of seri¬ 
ous consideration. Contrary to a common academic 
conceit, questioning alone is not enough: questioning 
without affirmation is sterile; affirmation without 
questioning can be stultifying. 1 

A “core” in this sense refers not just to content or 
canon but also to process and method — to a well-test¬ 
ed body of challenging material, cultivated habits of 
critical discourse and procedures for re-examination 
and redefinition. A viable core can neither be slave to 
the past nor captive to the preoccupations, pressures or 
fashions of the moment. It should serve rather to 
advance students’ intellectual growth and self-aware¬ 
ness, cultivate their powers of thought and expression, 
and prepare them to take a responsible part in society. 
The focus has differed in the two kinds of courses: on 
society and civility in the Civilization courses, more on 
the individual and on a shared, but at the same time 
diverse, humanity in the Humanities courses. In either 
case the method has emphasized practice in civil dis¬ 
course in a collegial setting. 

A lmost from the beginning, propo¬ 
nents of the Core Curriculum were 
conscious of its initial Western focus 
and anxious to extend its horizons. 
This consciousness is reflected in the 
title, “Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization in the West,” and the original syllabus of 
the honors course, “Classics of the Western World.” 
“West” in the original Core courses signified an 
acknowledgment of inadequacy and limitation, not an 
affirmation of Eurocentrism. And no sooner had the 
Humanities course been added to the Core in 1937 
than leaders of the movement (e.g., Carman and Gut- 
mann, though neither was an Asianist) began to agi¬ 
tate and plan for counterpart courses in Asian civiliza¬ 
tions and humanities, which were added as soon as 
practicable after World War II. 

The way in which this was done is highly significant 
for today’s debate on multiculturalism. Its focus was on 

1 See Eastern Canons: Approaches to the Asian Classics, edit¬ 
ed by Wm. Theodore de Bary and Irene Bloom (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1990), pp. 25-26. 
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Donald Keene ’42 (left) and Burton Watson ’50 photo: william irwin/irwinphoto.com 


core concerns, humanity and civility, and the method of 
instruction put a premium on collegial discussion (that 
is, civil discourse). It did not assume the superiority of 
Western ways or values or the primacy of a European 
canon, but rather acknowledged the presence of other 
major civilizations of great depth, complexity and 
longevity as well as comparable discourses on perenni¬ 
al human concerns. 

This assumption of parallel discourses had no diffi¬ 
culty gaining confirmation from the Asian works them¬ 
selves, but without a single “Asian tradition” (in the 
sense of “pan-Asian”), some judgment had to be exer¬ 
cised in identifying major traditions for a one-year 
course; in our case, we identified Islamic, Indian 
(including both Buddhist and Hindu), Chinese, Japan¬ 
ese and, later, Korean civilizations. That judgment, 
however, was almost made for us, given our prior and 
most fundamental assumption concerning the nature 
of any tradition or canon: that it be self-defining and 
self-confirming. Thus it was not for us to find Asian 
counterparts to Western classics but only to identify 
what Asians themselves had recognized as works com¬ 
manding special respect, either through enduring 
appeal or irrepressible challenge. 

Within each major tradition, this is primarily an 
internal dialogue, independent of external involvement 
(except to the extent that, from at least the 17th centu¬ 
ry onward, many Western writers have embraced what 
the Islamic, Indian, Chinese and Japanese traditions 


have long esteemed). Thus, in the Islamic tradition, A1 
Ghazali and Ibn Khaldun have based themselves on the 
Quran and commented on the great Sufis, while Euro¬ 
pean writers since the Middle Ages also have recognized 
the stature of A1 Ghazali and, more recently, Ibn Khal¬ 
dun. In the Indian tradition, the Upanishads and 
Ramayana take up the discourse from the Vedas, the 
Gita from the Upanishads, and Shankara from both. 
And in China, Mencius draws on Confucius, Hsun Tzu 
comments on both Confucius and Mencius, the Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu confront the Confucians, and so on. 
Almost all Asian classics relate to each other as major 
players in their own league, members (even if competi¬ 
tors) of their own discursive company. 

Enough of the original discourse must be reproduced 
for this internal dialogue to be recognized and evaluat¬ 
ed meaningfully. To recognize and judge the adequacy 
of one writer’s representation of another requires 
familiarity with the other. The same is true of the lit¬ 
erary. Indeed, in any domain, the genre, voice and 
medium of expression enters strongly into the judg¬ 
ment of what is a classic or canonical. 

The Asian Core includes courses in humanities, civ¬ 
ilizations, music and art, so Columbia’s overall pro¬ 
gram is less bibliocentric than the discussion thus far 
might lead one to believe. But it is in the discussion of 
classic texts that one can most easily observe the kind 
of internal give and take that should be incorporated in 
the larger discussion of a core. Including one or two 
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such Asian classics in a world civilization, history or 
literature course is almost worse than including noth¬ 
ing at all. It is tokenism, and even if such a course is 
equally and uniformly sparing in its representation of 
all cultural artifacts, it is only tokenism on a grander 
and more dangerous scale. If one’s initial framework is 
Western civilization or humanities course, the addition 
of just one or two Islamic, Indian or Chinese works will 
almost always be prejudicial, no matter how innocent¬ 
ly intended, for the work, bereft of context, will 
inevitably be read in a Western frame of reference. 
Even if the instructor compensates by lecturing about 
the breadth and variety of the non-Western culture, 
the information still comes second-hand, and the stu¬ 
dent must depend on the instructor’s word. 

No one can prescribe a fixed or minimum number of 
classics for such a multicultural program. Neverthe¬ 
less, one could offer as a rule of thumb that at least five 
or six such works are necessary to establish the 
context of any particular discourse, assum¬ 
ing that the works are well chosen and 
suggest not only a tradition’s range of 
possibilities but also how it has 
grown and developed. For unless a 
discourse’s cumulative nature — its 
continuities, discontinuities and 
mature syntheses — are adequately 
represented, a reader’s tendency is to see 
individual works as embodying some static 
cultural essence rather than being landmarks along 
the way. 


The Asian Core Curriculum 

B y the late 1960s, with the addition of courses 
in Asian Art Humanities and Asian Music 
Humanities, the Asian core program includ¬ 
ed a full complement of courses that parallel the 
required Western Core courses. Columbia students 
now have access to a sequence of one-year courses 
that represent the four major Asian traditions: 

■ “Introduction to Major Topics in Asian Civiliza¬ 
tions: the Middle East and India” (Fall); “Intro¬ 
duction to Major Topics in Asian Civilizations: 
East Asia” (Spring). 

■ “Colloquium on Major Texts.” Readings in transla¬ 
tion and discussion of texts of Middle Eastern, 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese traditions. (This 
year-long course parallels Literature Humanities.) 
■ “Introduction to the Musics of India and West 
Asia” (Fall); “Introduction to the Musics of East 
Asia and Southeast Asia” (Spring). 

■ ‘Masterpieces of Islamic and Indian Art” (Fall); 
“Masterpieces of Art in China, Japan and 
Korea” (Spring). 


In a multicultural education that serves human 
commonality as well as cultural diversity both content 
and method may vary. A core program, however, should 
give priority to the repossession (both sympathetic and 
critical) of a given society’s main cultural traditions, 
and then move on to a similar treatment of other major 
cultures. To the extent that time and resources allow, it 
would consider still other cultures that, for a variety of 
reasons, have not played such a dominant role in world 
history so far. (In the East Asian context, I would cer¬ 
tainly point to Korea in this respect.) 

At least two other general principles seem applica¬ 
ble to this educational approach. One is that it is best, 
if possible, for the process to extend to more than one 
other culture, so that there is always some cultural tri¬ 
angulation. Such a multicultural perspective can then 
predominate over simplistic we/they, self/other, 
East/West comparisons. Thus, Columbia’s Asian 
humanities course includes readings from sev¬ 
eral major Asian traditions, which allows 
for significant cross-cultural compar¬ 
isons quite apart from those students 
naturally make between their own 
and any single Asian tradition. 

A second principle is that any such 
treatment should give priority to iden¬ 
tifying central concerns. I have suggest¬ 
ed “civility” and “humanity” (to which “the 
common good” or “commonality” could well be 
added) as basic categories or core concepts. A main rea¬ 
son for using original texts has been to proceed induc¬ 
tively — to ask what are the primary questions being 
addressed in each reading, what are the defining con¬ 
cepts and values, in what key terms are proximate and 
ultimate concerns expressed? Such questions may well 
be open-ended, but at this stage of learning — and for 
purposes of cross-cultural discussion — we should be 
looking for centers of gravity points of convergence, 
common denominators. 2 Why? Because as a matter of 
educational coherence, it is best to work from some cen¬ 
ter, however tentatively constructed, to the outer reach¬ 
es of human possibility. For purposes of establishing 
civil discourse, some working consensus, initially tradi¬ 
tion-based but increasingly multicultural, is needed. 

The priorities and sequence just proposed would, it 
seems to me, be applicable to almost any cultural situa¬ 
tion. Other peoples set their own priorities, so one natu¬ 
rally expects each tradition to confront its own classics 
first, and then move on to ingest others’. Indeed, one 
would concede this as of right — that in China’s schools, 
for instance, Chinese civilization would have priority; in 
India, Indian; and so forth. Starting from the premise 
that every person and people needs its own self respect, 
as well as a minimum of respect from others, each must 

2 See the topics for discussion suggested for each major work 
included in the Guide to the Asian Classics, 3rd edition 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1989). 
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Such a multicultural perspective can then predominate over simplistic 
we/they, self/other, East /West comparisons. 


have a proper self understanding — to come to terms 
with its own past. This is essential not only to its own 
cultural health but to healthy relations all around. 

The key to success in such an endeavor is how well 
one identifies core human issues and how one selects 
texts that illuminate them. This requires constant 
reflection, re-examination and dialogue among world 
traditions. But as each tradition participates in this 
multicultural discourse, we can hope to expand gradu¬ 
ally the horizons of civil discourse and the scope of 
shared values, which will be key to the solution of our 
common global concerns about the environment, 
human rights and world peace. 

T ranslation has been an issue for the 
Core Curriculum from the beginning, 
whether the works translated were 
referred to as “classics,” “important 
books,” “Great Books,” or “major texts.” 
Under whatever rubric they were 
offered, these books, it was said, were ones any educated 
person ought to have read — as if what it meant to be 
“educated” could be taken for granted in those days, even 
though education itself was undergoing rapid change. 

In the early 20th century, the elimination of Western 
classical languages — Greek, Latin and Hebrew — 
from college requirements was followed by a wide¬ 
spread desire to continue reading of the “classics,” still 
thought essential for educated “gentlemen,” in transla¬ 
tion. When this change occurred, defenders of the clas¬ 
sical languages objected that something would 
inevitably be lost if the classics were not read in the 
original. That there would indeed be some loss could 
hardly be doubted, but John Erskine (Class of 1900), 
an early proponent of reading the classics in transla¬ 
tion, didn’t consider the loss overwhelming. “How 
many people read the Bible in the original?” he asked. 

Indeed, Mark Van Doren, who subsequently became a 
leading proponent of the Humanities curriculum, insist¬ 
ed that one test of a real classic was that it could survive 
translation. He meant, of course, that such a work dealt 
importantly with issues, concerns and values so perti¬ 
nent to, and so perennial in, human life that any work 
addressing them in a challenging way would not become 
obsolete. This is true of Latin and Greek classics trans¬ 
lated into English, French or German, and it is no less 
true of the quick ascent and commanding position of 
Shakespeare in non-English literatures and cultures. 

Nor is this true only of the West. “Classics” of sever¬ 
al Asian traditions have survived translation within 
Asia. Chinese works translated into Korean and 
Japanese have become accepted as “classics” in their 
adoptive lands, just as Greek and Latin works became 
“classics” within many European cultures. The same, 
of course, has been true of Indian works translated into 
South and East Asian languages and, now, Western 
works esteemed as classics in Asia. 


To say this, however, is not to dismiss translation as a 
minor issue. The standing of classics in one tradition may 
compel our attention, but the availability and quality of 
translations has clearly influenced Humanities courses. To 
a degree greater than most people today are aware, 
enough had been translated from Asian languages so that 
major works, already well-known in 19th- and early 20th- 
century West, had long since challenged Western thinkers. 

Nevertheless, Asian translations were not complete or 
satisfactory for the purposes of general education when 
Asian Humanities and Civilizations was inaugurated in 


Readings in Asian Humanities 
and Civilizations 

A main feature of Contemporary Civilization 
and the Humanities courses is the reading 
and discussion of source materials. To pro¬ 
vide these for the major Asian traditions was a chal¬ 
lenge, eventually met by myself (the chair of the pro¬ 
gram) and collaborators in two book series: a 
“Sources” series (for use in Asian Civilizations cours¬ 
es) and “Translations from the Asian Classics” (for 
Asian Humanities courses), all published by Colum¬ 
bia University Press. 

The first series includes The Sources of Japanese 
Tradition (1958, revised 2001), The Sources of Chi¬ 
nese Tradition (1960, revised 1999), The Sources of 
Indian Tradition (1958, revised 1988) and The 
Sources of Korean Tradition (1997). These two-vol¬ 
ume sets, originally intended for Columbia students, 
now are used on campuses across the United States 
and abroad; they are among the longest and best¬ 
selling titles in the Columbia University Press cata¬ 
logue. In the 1990s, the Committee on Asia and the 
Middle East (successor to an earlier Committee on 
Oriental Studies) began a major revision and expan¬ 
sion of all eight volumes of the Sources series, includ¬ 
ing the two on the Korean tradition. 

With assistance from the Carnegie Corporation 
and in the 1960s from the United States Office of 
Education, the “Translations” series were expand¬ 
ed, so that to date more than 150 titles have been 
published for use in general education on Asia. 
Donald Keene ’42 and Burton Watson ’50 were 
major contributors to this effort. 

An essential part of the Asian Humanities and 
Civilizations instructional program from its incep¬ 
tion has been the committee’s publication of trans¬ 
lations and teaching aids conducted under the 
direction of its Publication Committee. Royalties 
from the Sources and Translations series have 
been returned to the Oriental Studies Fund, which 
has continued to support publications of use to the 
teaching of Asia in the Core Curriculum. 
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Questioning without affirmation is sterile; affirmation without questioning can he stultifying. 


the late 1940s. Enough good translations were available to 
launch a worthwhile program, but there were many gaps. 
A major problem also faced the extension of the program 
beyond a select few in an honors colloquium — the lack of 
accessible translations, not heavily burdened with schol¬ 
arly annotation, that were suited to the general reader. 

Fortunately, help was forthcoming from young schol¬ 
ars whose translations were to establish a new stan¬ 
dard, not only for scholarly excellence but also for 
accessibility. First, Donald Keene ’42 compiled his 
Anthology of Japanese Literature (1955), which made 
Japanese classic writings available in a convenient, 
low cost form, albeit at the cost of abridgement of 
works better read in whole. Keene later made up for 
this limitation by translating whole works only partly 
translated in the Anthology. Most notable has been his 
translation of Kenko’s Tsurezuregusa, published as 
Essays in Idleness in the “Translations from the Orien¬ 
tal Classics” series, which was launched specifically to 
meet the needs of the Asian Humanities course. (See 
box on p. 39.) Next came his translation of Major Plays 
of Chikamatsu, and subsequently the drama Choshin- 
gura. With follow-up work from Keene’s students, Roy- 
all Tyler and Karen Brazell, Keene’s translations of No 
plays in his Anthology have been substantially supple¬ 
mented by competent, inexpensive paperback transla¬ 
tions. Ivan Morris, before his untimely death a teacher 
of Asian Humanities, translated the Pillow Book of Sei 
Shonagon, a Japanese classic only excerpted in Keene’s 
Anthology. These translations have become standard 
works and virtual classics of the translator’s art. 

Although many Chinese classics already had been 
translated, most notably by James Legge and Arthur 
Waley, and were indispensable to the Asian Core pro¬ 
gram, many other Chinese classics remained either 
untranslated or unavailable in a form suitable for stu¬ 
dents. In response, Burton Watson ’50’s translations of 
Chinese classics convey the diversity and range of the 
Chinese — and what subsequently became the East 
Asian — tradition. Watson’s early versions of alterna¬ 
tive ancient Chinese “classics”— Mo Zi (Mo Tzu), Xun 
Zi (Hsun Tzu), Zhuang Zi (Chuang Tzu), and Han Feizi 
— quickly made available in paperback by Columbia 
University Press, became standard items on Humani¬ 
ties reading lists, and indeed set a new standard for 
Chinese translations for the general reader. Watson’s 
translating range, versatility and virtuosity also was 
apparent in his renderings of the Records of the Grand 
Historian by Sima Qian (Ssu-ma Ch’ien), the 
Vimalakirti and Lotus sutras, and his anthology, the 
Columbia Book of Chinese Poetry — all of which made 
their way on to the Asian Humanities reading list. 

The biggest translating challenge came with the Neo- 
Confucian tradition, which was a response to the chal¬ 
lenge of Buddhism and Daoism. The key texts are most¬ 
ly the commentaries of Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) on the 
Confucian classics, and commentaries often are far more 
difficult reading than the original works. For this rea¬ 


son, many instructors avoid the Neo-Confucian texts in 
favor of more literary works (of which there is an almost 
unlimited supply). But these Neo-Confucian texts were 
the operative “classics” that shaped intellectual and eth¬ 
ical traditions of China, Japan and Korea from the 13th 
to the 20th centuries, and avoiding them is like ignoring 
everything in the West after Dante. 

A similar problem presented itself with medieval 
Islamic and Indian traditions. It is not an easy dilem¬ 
ma to resolve, considering, for example, the lack of a 
suitable translation of Shankara-charya’s commen¬ 
taries on the Brahma Sutras. To some extent, excerpts 
can address this deficiency. Students have access to 
Shankara in the Sources of Indian Tradition, and to 
Zhu Xi in new translations included in the second edi¬ 
tion of the Sources of Chinese Tradition. Still this is a 
compromise — better than nothing but less than satis¬ 
factory. 

The Asian Core program has produced a major trans¬ 
lator of Indian thought and literature. Barbara Miller, 
who began as a Barnard undergraduate taking Oriental 
Humanities, went on into graduate studies in Sanskrit. 
She composed accessible translations of the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Shakuntala of Kalidasa, The Love Song of the 
Dark Lord (Gita Govinda ) and the lyric poetry of Bhar- 
trihari. Before her premature death, Barbara estab¬ 
lished herself as not only a prime contributor to the 
Asian Humanities program but also a leading figure in 
Indian and Sanskrit studies. 

Thus, while an Asian Humanities program can rely 
on the inherent greatness of certain works recognized 
as “classics,” still their ability to “survive translation” 
(in Van Doren’s terms) depends on having s kil led trans¬ 
lators able to convey their contents in terms meaning¬ 
ful enough to new audiences in changing times and dif¬ 
ferent cultures. 

Yet, there will never come a time when all transla¬ 
tion is finished for all eligible texts, since there will 
never be a complete, definitive and final rendering of 
the “original” meaning of such texts. Dealing as they do 
with pivotal issues, subject to different interpretations, 
and expressing themselves in highly suggestive, 
expandable ways, these works may always be brought 
to life in new renderings. Readers who wonder how 
much of a gap may exist between the original and trans¬ 
lation can look at alternative translations to get a sense 
of common ground and lines of difference. They have 
recourse, too, to scholarly expertise, but since special¬ 
ists differ among themselves as much as translations 
do, this is not a perfect solution. 

It remains true, however, that, though any translator 
is welcome to take up the challenge and offer his own 
interpretation, not all translations meet the need equal¬ 
ly well. We in the Asian Core can count ourselves fortu¬ 
nate in having had an especially able group of transla¬ 
tors, whose great translations almost match the great 
works themselves. 

a 
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_ 1 9 3 0 _ 

Mark Freeman, artist, New York 
City, on February 6, 2003. Free¬ 
man earned a degree from the 
Architecture School in 1932. His 
prints and paintings from the 
1930s chronicle a seminal period 
of New York's architectural 
growth in a style that has been 
described as "a beautiful blend of 
the poetic and historical" and are 
represented in the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Whitney Museum, 
the British Museum, the Corcoran 
Gallery and the Library of Con¬ 
gress, among others. He support¬ 
ed the cause of art and artists, 
serving as executive officer to 
numerous art organizations. Free¬ 
man was a lifetime honorary 
member of the Lotos Club and 
had one-man shows at the 
Hirschl & Adler Gallery and the 
Sylvan Cole Gallery in New York. 
In 1992, Freeman published a 
book of his work from the 1930s, 
Reaching for the Sky. Survivors 
include his sons, David '61 and 
Stephen '70 AR; and seven grand¬ 
children, including Rod '97E. 
Freeman's wife of 67 years, Polly 
Allen, predeceased him. 

19 3 3 

Orpheus A. "Al" Rogati, retired 
physician, Whiting, N.J., on April 
15, 2003. Rogati was born in New 
York City. He served as a captain 
in the U.S. Army Medical Corps 
during World War II. Rogati was 
an assistant Manhattan medical 
examiner, and his medical prac¬ 
tice was in the Bronx until his 
retirement in 1973, when he 
moved to Crestwood Village in 
Whiting. He was a member of 
the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, the Bronx County Medical 
Society and the Bronx District 
Branch of the American Psychi¬ 
atric Association. In Crestwood 
Village, he was a member of the 
Residents Club, the Italian Amer¬ 
ican Club and the Billiard Club. 
Rogati is survived by his wife, 
the former Kathryn Lewis; 
daughter, Aurora Ferrero; son, 
John A.; and two grandsons. 

19 3 7 

Eugene J. Kalil, engineer. New 
York City, on August 5, 2003. 

Bom in Lawrence, Mass., in 1911, 
Kalil graduated from Chapman 
Technical School in 1930, where 
he was a champion pole vaulter. 
At the College, where he earned a 
degree in metallurgical engineer¬ 
ing, Kalil won the Metropolitan 
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A. Leonard Luhby '38 


intercollegiate title in pole vault¬ 
ing and participated in the Perm 
Relays. After graduation, he 
worked at International Nickel, 
where he developed a procedure 
for making nickel sheet of the 
right porosity to separate urani¬ 
um 235 from uranium 238, a 
process involved in making the 
atomic bomb. The War Depart¬ 
ment recognized his work on the 
Manhattan Project by awarding 
him a Certificate of Appreciation 
on August 6,1945, for effective 
service contributing to the suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of World War 
II. Kalil later graduated from the 
N.Y. School of Law and became a 
patent attorney, becoming a sen¬ 
ior partner at the law firm of 
Hopgood, Calimafde, Kalil and 
Judlowe in New York. He also 
was a teaching instructor for the 
metallurgical laboratories at 
Columbia. Kalil was married to 
the late Rose Stevens for 42 years. 
He was a member of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

N.Y. Athletic Club and The Soci¬ 
ety for Metals, and he served on 
the board of the Assad Abood 
Foundation. Kalil is survived by 
his brother, Sam, and many 
nieces and nephews. Memorial 
contributions may be made to St. 
Jude Children's Research Hospi¬ 
tal, 501 St. Jude PL, Memphis, TN 
38105-1905. 


_ 1 9 3 8 _ 

A. Leonard Luhby, retired pedia¬ 
trician and researcher, Bronx, 

N.Y., on November 14, 2003. 
Luhby, a lifelong resident of the 
Bronx, was a graduate of DeWitt 
Clinton H.S. At the College, he 
was Phi Beta Kappa and later 
became president of his class. 
Luhby, who graduated at the top 


of his class from NYU Medical 
School, was board-certified in 
pediatrics, nutrition and hema¬ 
tology. He developed pediatric 
hematology programs at Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital in Columbus, 
Ohio, and at Flower Fifth Avenue 
Hospital in Manhattan in the 
1940s and 1950s. Retired since 
the early 1980s, Luhby was pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of pediatrics at 
New York Medical College and 
was former director of its pedi¬ 
atric hematology and oncology 
division. Luhby did pioneering 
research work in pregnant 
women's needs for folic acid and 
folic acid deficiencies in adults, 
as well as work in children's 
leukemia. He also authored 
many articles and medical book 
chapters on the subjects. In a 
family history interview several 
years ago, his daughter, Tami 
Luhby '92, a reporter at Newsday, 
asked her father why he had 
gone into pediatrics. "I liked chil¬ 
dren," he responded. "When you 
work with children, nature is on 
your side. It is helping you as 
well as your future." Luhby 
served as a CCT class correspon¬ 
dent for the past four years. In 
addition to his daughter, he is 
survived by his wife of almost 36 
years, Sara; and son-in-law, 
Edward Puree. 

James E. Zullo, retired ophthal¬ 
mologist, Sarasota, Fla., on Octo¬ 
ber 26, 2003. Born on December 
29,1916, in Jersey City, N.J., Zullo 
was a pre-med student at the Col¬ 
lege, received his medical degree 
from Albany Medical College in 
1942 and interned at St. Francis 
College in Hartford, Conn. Zullo 
served as a flight surgeon in the 
Army Air Corps from 1943-46. 

He then was associated with 
another doctor's practice before 
establishing a residency in oph¬ 
thalmology in Rochester in 1957. 
Zullo moved to Gloversville, 

N.Y., in 1959 and practiced oph¬ 
thalmology until his retirement in 
1985. Zullo and his wife, the for¬ 
mer Helen J. Cross, relocated to 
Sarasota, Fla. She passed away on 
August 4,1997, following more 
than 54 years of marriage. Zullo 
was a member of the Palm-Aire 
Country Club of Sarasota, the 
American Academy of Ophthal¬ 
mology and the New York State 
Medical Society. Survivors 
include sons James E. Jr., William 
R., Jeffrey C. and Don N.; daugh¬ 
ter, Carol Z. Young; seven grand¬ 
children; two great-grandchil¬ 
dren; a niece and a nephew. Zullo 



James E. Zullo '38 


was predeceased by another 
daughter, Jane C., and sister, Beat¬ 
rice Dingman. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to Moun¬ 
tain Valley Hospice, 73 N. Main 
St., Gloversville, NY 12078. 


_ 1 9 4 0 _ 

Philip V. Krapp, retired book¬ 
store owner, Homewood, Ill., on 
June 9, 2003. Krapp was born on 
June 6,1919. For many years, he 
worked in publishing with such 
companies as World Book, Ency¬ 
clopedia Brittanica, Scott-Fores- 
man, the University of Chicago 
Press and the University of 
Michigan Press. After retirement, 
Krapp ran a second-hand book¬ 
store in Park Forest, Ill., where he 
lived for many years, and volun¬ 
teered at the local library. A letter 
that CCT received from Krapp's 
nephew, Nicholas Adams, said: 
"[My uncle's] death closes a 
chapter in our family's connec¬ 
tion with Columbia. Starting in 
1899, my great-grandfather, Carl 
Frederick von Saltza, began 
teaching at Teachers College; my 
grandfather, George Philip 
Krapp, taught in the English 
department for many years; my 
father, Robert M. Adams '35, '37 
GSAS and my uncle were stu¬ 
dents there, and my aunt was at 
Barnard." 


_ 19 4 1 _ 

Hugh H. Bownes, retired federal 
appeals court judge, Branford, 
Conn., on November 5,2003. 
Bownes was bom in the Bronx in 
1920 to working-class Irish immi¬ 
grants and received a scholarship 
to the Horace Mann School for 
Boys as well as to Columbia. He 
enlisted in the Marines in 1941, a 
month after starting the Law 
School, from which he graduated 
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in 1948. He was wounded in the 
leg by mortar fire during the inva¬ 
sion of Guam, developed gan¬ 
grene and nearly died. Bownes 
was awarded a Silver Star and the 
Purple Heart; he left the Marines 
as a major and returned to 
Columbia on the G.I. Bill. He and 
his first wife, Irja Martikainen, 
whom he married in 1944 and 
who died in 1990, moved to New 
Hampshire after he graduated 
from the Law School, and he 
established a law practice. From 
his first years as a lawyer, 

Bownes' concern for civil rights 
culminated in his defense of an 
accused "communist" in the 
McCarthy era, a case he argued 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

He also became an activist in 
Democratic politics as city coun¬ 
cilman, then mayor of Laconia, as 
well as a member of the Democra¬ 
tic National Committee. Appoint¬ 
ed a judge of the New Hampshire 
Superior Court in 1966, he soon 
was selected by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson to become a Federal 
District Court judge. From 
1968-77, he was the sole District 
Court judge in New Hampshire, 
handling more than 450 cases 
including the famed "Live Free or 
Die" license plate case in which 
he upheld the defendants' First 
Amendment right to tape over 
this state motto. While on the dis¬ 
trict court in New Hampshire in 
1977, he ruled in response to an 
inmate's lawsuit that the condi¬ 
tions at the state prison were 
"deplorable," a ruling that led to 
an overhaul of the prison system. 
In 1977, Bownes was recommend¬ 
ed to President Jimmy Carter to 
be elevated to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, a position he held until 
his retirement on September 1, 
2003. He mentored nearly 100 law 
clerks, several of whom have 
become state and federal court 
judges. Bownes is survived by his 
second wife, Mary E. Davis, 
whom he married in 1992; daugh¬ 
ter, Barbara McLetchie and her 



Nicholas J. DeVito '42 


husband, Olaf; son, David; son, 
Ernest, and his wife, Colleen; 
stepchildren, Jonathan Farnham 
and his wife, Jeanine Vivona; 
Christopher Farnham and his 
wife, Caroline; and Julia Brown 
and her husband, Richard; 15 
grandchildren; two great-grand¬ 
children; brother, Malcolm, and 
his wife, Arline; and four nieces 
and nephews. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Judge 
Hugh H. Bownes Forum on Civil 
Rights at Franklin Pierce Law 
Center in Concord, N.H., or to the 
Jimmy Fund at the Dana Farber 
Cancer Institute in Boston. 


_ 1 9 4 2 _ 

Nicholas J. DeVito, retired 
physician, Huntington, N.Y., on 
March 3, 2003. DeVito grew up 
in the Bronx and Forest Hills, 
Queens. He received his medical 
degree from New York Medical 
College in 1945 and a year later 
joined the Army, where he alter¬ 
nated between active duty and 
the Army Reserves for the next 
14 years. DeVito served as a sur¬ 
geon for the 1st Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion, 7th Cavalry Regiment in 
Yokohama and Tokyo. He also 


served at Fort Leavenworth, 

Kan. DeVito's most notable 
assignment came when he was 
designated chief of surgery for 
the U.S. Army Hospital in Berlin. 
He remained there until 1956, 
and his duties and experiences at 
the early stages of the Cold War 
reflected the times and the place 
in which he lived: DeVito was 
called to Spandau prison to treat 
Nazi war criminals Albert Speer 
and Rudolph Hess; he was 
assigned to escort and entertain 
many luminaries who visited the 
divided city, including Holly¬ 
wood star Ava Gardner; and he 
rescued a friend and American 
intelligence agent being kid¬ 
napped by Communists from a 
Berlin cafe. It was in Berlin that 
DeVito met the Pan American 
Airlines flight attendant and 
German native who would 
become his wife of nearly 48 
years. Gay DeVito (formerly 
Gisela Wolf). During the early 
stages of his medical career, 
DeVito filled in briefly as a 
cruise ship doctor and during his 
travels, he treated, among others, 
Walt Disney. Throughout his 
years in private practice, DeVito 
continued to serve in the Army 
Reserves, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. His devotion 
to the Army and his country was 
demonstrated during the Persian 
Gulf War, when, at 70, he wrote 
the surgeon general to volunteer 
for a return to active duty to 
treat troops wounded in action. 
His request was graciously 
denied, but his desire to serve 
remained resolute. DeVito served 
as a surgeon in Huntington from 
1961-90, first with the North 
Shore Medical Group, then later 
in private practice. Throughout 
those years, he remained on the 
staff at Huntington Hospital, 
establishing one of Long Island's 
first burn units. He also was an 
associate clinical professor of 
surgery at SUNY-Stony Brook 
and delivered surgical services 
and clinical teaching at the 
Northport V.A. Hospital. He was 
a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons. To the end of his 
life, DeVito demonstrated great 
pride in his alma mater at 
Homecoming games, enthusiasti¬ 
cally gathering his family to join 
him in meeting up with his 
beloved classmates under the 
Homecoming tent. Standing 
below the bright blue and white 
1942 banner, the classmates 
would joyfully reminisce and 
toast to "Columbia pride, forev¬ 
er." In addition to his wife, DeVi¬ 
to is survived by his children, 
Steven, Joan Cergol and Nola; 
three grandchildren; and sisters, 
Grace Martino and Catherine 
Petrone. 


_ 1 9 4 3 _ 

Stanley R. Drachman, physician, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., on November 
16, 2003. A1946 graduate of P&S, 
Drachman was a specialist in 
internal medicine at his private 
practice and a fellow of the 
American College of Physicians. 
He was cited in The New York 
Times as "a generous man, his 
curiosity was unbounded. He 
loved life in every possible way." 
Drachman was a member of the 
Westchester Reform Temple and 
the Beach Point Club. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Sally Ann; 
children, Virginia, Susan, Josh 
and Dori; brother, Harvey; sister, 
Diane; and four grandchildren. 


_ 1 9 4 6 _ 

Peter E. Stem, dentist. New York 
City, on May 18, 2003. A1948 
graduate of SDOS, Stern is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 54 years, 
Dorothy Servadio Stern; children, 
Lee and Randy; two grandchil¬ 
dren; daughters-in-law, Patricia 
Morrisroe and Elizabeth Eubank; 
brother, Leo; and sister-in-law, 
Enid. Contributions may be 
made to Peritoneal Dialysis 
Dept., Mt. Sinai Hospital, 1 Gus¬ 
tave Levy PL, New York, NY 
10029. 


_ 1 9 4 7 _ 

Robert D. Anson, oil industry 
executive. Midland, Texas, on 
September 28, 2003. Born Febru¬ 
ary 27,1924, in Chicago, Anson 
and his family moved in Septem¬ 
ber 1924 to Tulsa, which was his 
home until moving his family to 
Midland in 1973. Anson graduat¬ 
ed from Tulsa Central H.S. in 
1941, entering the College that 
fall. His was a member of Zeta 
Beta Tau. Due to WWII, Anson 
earn his B.A. in 1947; he also 
studied briefly at Oxford. During 
the war, Anson served in Europe 
with the 102nd Ozark Infantry 
division as a combat infantryman. 
This unit held the distinction of 
completing the longest continu¬ 
ous front-line duty in the Euro¬ 
pean Theatre of WWII. Anson 
was awarded the bronze star, 
combat infantry badge and unit 
citation. He was with the Bell Oil 
& Gas Co. in Tulsa for 15 years, 
becoming manager of its explo¬ 
ration department. In 1963, he left 
to work independently in the oil 
industry, chiefly as a royalty 
operator. In Midland, with his 
wife, the former Anne Kramer, 
Anson was active in support of 
music and the arts. He founded a 
reading/discussion group, 
"Shakespeare As We Like It," and 
he created several Shakespeare 
celebrations for Midland Com¬ 
munity Theater and elsewhere. 

He lectured on Shakespeare to 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1935 Robert E. Munyer, retired businessman, Kissimmee, Fla., 
on June 30, 2001. 

1949 Emilio I. Sierra, Arlington, Texas, on December 2, 2002. 

1958 Samuel Winograd, psychologist. Valley Cottage, N.Y., 
on October 29, 2003. 

1962 Jonathan Narcus, attorney, Cambridge, Mass., on April 14, 
2003. 

1971 Michael J. Valuk, executive, Nashua, N.H., on December 4, 

2002. 

1995 Michael Hauben, technical writer. New York City, 
on June 27,2001. 
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Robert D. Anson '47 


various groups, and for three 
years taught a course for adults at 
Midland College on different 
aspects of Shakespeare. Anson 
was a member of the board of the 
Midland Symphony and was a 
former member of the board of 
The Museum of the Southwest. 
Survivors include his son, Tom, 
and his wife. Nan; son, David, 
and his wife, Karen; three grand¬ 
children; and several nieces and 
nephews. Anson's wife, whom he 
married on October 23,1953, died 
on January 5,1999. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
favorite charities or to Temple 
Israel, Tulsa, Okla. 

John Lowenthal, filmmaker and 
educator, London and New York 
City, on September 9, 2003. 
Lowenthal was bom in Manhat¬ 
tan on May 14,1925, and was a 
Navy veteran. While a student at 
the Law School, from which he 
earned a degree in 1950, he vol¬ 
unteered for Alger Hiss' defense. 
Lowenthal was on sabbatical 
from Rutgers Law School in 1978 
when he decided to make his 
1980 film. The Trials of Alger Hiss, 
about the famous spy case that 
helped boost the political career 
of Richard M. Nixon. Using 
newsreel footage and new inter¬ 
views, the film focused on the 
1949 and 1950 perjury trials of 
Hiss — a former State Depart¬ 
ment official accused of passing 
information to the Russians — 
and on the political and intellec¬ 
tual atmosphere in postwar 
America. After completing his 
film, which was praised by film 
critics, including Vincent Canby, 
who wrote in The New York Times 
that it displayed "an appreciation 
for the uses of history that is rare 
in a documentary movie and vir¬ 
tually nonexistent in most of our 
contemporary fiction films," 
Lowenthal taught at the New 
School for Social Research in New 


York City and at the CUNY Law 
School at Queens College. He 
performed widely as a cellist, last 
appearing at the Salzburg Music 
Festival in August 2003. Lowen¬ 
thal is survived by his partner, 
Patricia Lousada; wife, Anne 
Lowenthal; daughter, Anne Her¬ 
mans; son, James; brother, David; 
sister, Betty Levin; and three 
grandchildren. 

19 6 1 

Angelo N. Tarallo, retired attor¬ 
ney, Ridgewood, N.J., on August 
26,2003. Tarallo earned advanced 
degrees from the Law School 
(1964) and NYU Law School 
(1970) and was chief executive of 
legal affairs for BOC in England 
for several years. Other positions 
included senior v.p. for finance 
and administration and general 
counsel, and president and mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors of the 
BOC Group in the United States 
during his 27-year career there. 
After retiring, Tarallo found that 
he loved to teach, and in 1991 
began at Ramapo College of New 
Jersey as an adjunct professor in 
the international business pro¬ 
gram. In 1996, he became an exec¬ 
utive in residence for the School 
of Administration and Business 
and a full-time faculty member in 
1999. He also was an adjunct pro¬ 
fessor at Seton Hall Law School. 
Tarallo is survived by his wife, 
Particia (Klubnik); daughters, 
Patricia Kitchen, Gina Ribaudo, 
Amy and Beth; siblings Katherine 
Trimarco, Ida Van Lindt and 
Robert; and five grandchildren. 

19 6 3 

Justin W. Williams, federal pros¬ 
ecutor, Alexandria, Va., on 
August 31, 2003. Williams was 
born in New York City. He 
received his law degree from Vir¬ 
ginia in 1967 and moved to the 
Washington, D.C., area that year 
to work for the Department of 
Justice's criminal division. Since 
1970, Williams had worked in the 
U.S. attorney's office in Alexan¬ 
dria, where he received numer¬ 
ous DOJ awards. As chief of the 
criminal division, he played a 
major role in the expansion of an 
office that has become one of the 
most visible in the country with 
its prosecution of high-profile ter¬ 
rorism cases since the September 
11, 2001, attacks. At that office, he 
served as interim U.S. attorney 
from 1979-81, and again in 1986, 
becoming criminal division chief 
late that year. Williams helped 
develop strategy and tactics for 
major cases ranging from the 
prosecution of Aldrich H. Ames 
and his wife, Rosario, convicted 
in connection with his years of 
spying for the Soviets, to the 
recent case against 11 members of 



Angelo N. Tarallo '61 


an alleged Virginia jihad network. 
Last year, he was honored by 
Attorney General John D. 
Ashcroft for his role in the prose¬ 
cution of Robert P. Hanssen, who 
was sentenced to life in prison 
last year after spying for Moscow 
for two decades. Williams, who 
supervised more than 100 prose¬ 
cutors, was known for his men¬ 
toring of young attorneys and his 
meticulous reading of virtually 
every indictment and legal brief 
put out by an office that extends 
from Alexandria to Richmond, 
Norfolk and Newport News. 

Even when Williams was a young 
assistant U.S. attorney, "If you 
had an issue, the short cut rather 
than researching it was Justin," 
said Fred Sinclair, an Alexandria 
defense lawyer and former feder¬ 
al prosecutor. "You'd say, 'Justin, 
where was this case on such and 
such?' It was like pushing a but¬ 
ton on a computer, and this was 
before computers." Survivors 
include Williams' second wife, 
Suzanne; children, Andrew G. 
and Caitlin G.; mother, Edith; and 
a sister. Donations for his chil¬ 
dren's education may be made to 
the Justin W. Williams Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, c/o Burke and 
Herbert Bank, PO Box 268, 
Alexandria, VA 22313. 

19 6 7 

William Kirchgaessner, attorney, 
Hartsdale, N.Y., on May 18, 2003. 
Kirchgaessner graduated from 
the High School of Music and 
Art in New York City and Brook¬ 
lyn Law School. He served as 
deputy commissioner at the New 
York City Commission on 
Human Rights for 22 years and 
was administrative law judge at 
the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion since 1994. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Kirchgaessner proudest accom¬ 


plishment was that he enjoyed a 
"normal" life, lived to its fullest, 
despite being blind since infancy. 
He is survived by his wife, 
Christine Pisani; daughter, 

Laura; son, Paul; two grandchil¬ 
dren; brother Erwin; and Rozella 
Kirchgaessner. 

2 0 0 7 

Jessica L. Pastron, student and 
pianist. Piedmont, Calif., on 
November 12, 2003. Pastron was 
born on December 8,1984. At 7, 
she began to study piano, and at 
12, she was accepted into the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
where she studied for the next 
six years. Last year, Pastron 
toured France, studying and per¬ 
forming with talented pianists 
from around the world. In 2002, 
she was selected to perform at 
the 49th annual Junior Bach Fes¬ 
tival in California. As a senior at 
Piedmont H.S., Pastron began 
singing, as well. Attending the 
College was one of her lifelong 
dreams, and she hoped to major 
in psychology. Since arriving on 
campus, Pastron had made new 
friends on her floor and in her 
classes and was becoming 
involved in the Hapa Club. An 
article in Spectator described 
Patron this way: "To those who 
passed her along College Walk or 
on the streets of Piedmont, Calif., 
she was the girl with the tiara, 
the bindi or the purple contact 
lenses — or sometimes all three 
at once. She always had some¬ 
thing to show, and she always 
had something to say. But to her 
friends, she was much more than 
her flashy appearance ... she was 
the leader of the group, the one 
to make them feel good about 
themselves, the one who taught 
them to stand up for them¬ 
selves." Pastron's memorial serv¬ 
ice was held on November 28 in 
San Francisco, and speakers 
alternated with musical perform¬ 
ances. Three of Pastron's high 
school teachers spoke about her, 
as did her San Francisco Conser¬ 
vatory of Music piano teacher 
and two uncles. The printed pro¬ 
gram was held together by a 
Columbia blue ribbon and 
included a passage from 'Speech 
of Dlotima,' from Plato's The 
Symposium, which had been 
selected by Pastron's Literature 
Humanities teacher, Frances 
Pritchett. Pastron is survived by 
her parents, Janice and Allen; 
grandparents, John and Mary 
Narita, and Martha Kirkpatrick; 
aunts and uncles; and 13 cousins. 
Memorial contributions in Pas¬ 
tron's name may be sent to San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
1201 Ortega St., San Francisco, 

CA 94122. _ 
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served as class correspondent for 
four years and will be missed. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
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An exhibition of Alan Tompkins 
'29's paintings and drawings 
opened on November 2 in Bloom¬ 
field, Conn. Alan received his 
B.F.A. from Yale in 1933 and taught 
at Columbia from 1946-51. 

Abner J. Kaplan '32 was 
included in the 57th edition of 
Marquis Who's Who in America, the 
biographical reference. Abner 
began his professional career as a 
correspondent for the Washington 
Times-Herald, and since 1936 has 
worked in social service. Among 
his many honors is a 1984 award 
from the National Foster Parents 
Association for service to chil¬ 
dren. Abner has contributed to a 
number of professional journals. 
He lives in Maryland. 

William K. Kraft Jr. '36 and his 
wife of 60 years reside in an 
assisted living facility in Maple¬ 
wood, N.J. Since WWII, where he 
served in the Pacific, Bill sold 
plastic raw materials in the 
domestic and international mar¬ 
kets for Celanese Corp. (now 
Celanese America). The Krafts 
raised three children and have 
seven grandchildren. 

Incidentally, Bill is quite happy 
now that Columbia has a football 
team that is very competitive. Per¬ 
haps, in time, the Lions will be 
considered one of the most feared 
powerhouses in the East, as they 
were in the '30s under legendary 
coach Lou Little. Bill remembers 
when Columbia defeated Stanford 
7-0 in the 1934 Rose Bowl. 



Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
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CCT regrets to report the death of 
1938 Class Correspondent A. 
Leonard Luhby on November 14. 
Luhby was a devoted alumnus and 
president of his class. He attended 
numerous events through the years 
and was a driving force behind 
Class of 1938 events as well as 
essential to the success of his 65th 
reunion, held last May. Luhby 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Our Class Legacy Committee's 
New York City members met at 
Hector Dowd's office on October 
16 to address an important new 
avenue, growing out of a Univer¬ 
sity planning action in support of 
the 250th celebration. 

You may recall that on Septem¬ 
ber 6,2001, our committee tenta¬ 
tively decided on our first step — a 
Columbia wake-up call to get high 
level attention across the Universi¬ 
ty to our two closely interrelated 
questions: "Can we — and if so, 
how — avoid repeating, or worse, 
the bloody 20th century in the 
21st?" and "Can we — and if so, 
how — build a sustainable global 
civilization in the 21st century?" 

With global quality of life, as 
well as (at the ultimate) survival at 
stake, the "we" in the above ques¬ 
tions is both "all six billion of us" 
as well as "the Columbia commu¬ 
nity," what can we learn and con¬ 
tribute to thinking and action 
across the whole. The wake-up call 
we had in mind on September 6 is 
updating the 1962 13-day Cuban 
Missile Crisis where, according to 
Robert McNamara, we barely 
avoided losing 80 million Ameri¬ 
can lives, to 2001 realities (our 
thoughts heavily focused on 
"weapons of mass destruction"). 

Five days later, 19 men with 
box cutters changed our views of 
global reality and underlined 
how focused, fresh thinking, 
immediately and across decades, 
will be essential to truly helpful 
responses to both our questions. 

Timing on this is relatively 
tight: The 250th Celebration is 
scheduled to run until October 
2004. Explaining the specifics, and 
inviting and sustaining the broad¬ 
est possible class participation, 
will require a much faster turn¬ 
around and a more interactive 
communication link than that pro¬ 
vided by our Class Notes alone. 

We'll use e-mail, perhaps the 


Alumni Office's website, fax and 
POTS (plain old telco system). My 
list has 46 e-mail addresses, some 
no doubt out of date, and almost 
no fax numbers. To be sure you're 
appropriately listed, please e-mail 
or mail me your current informa¬ 
tion, including your phone num¬ 
ber. Also, if you'd prefer not to be 
contacted, please let me know. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Marian Elizabeth Weinstock, wife 
of Arthur Weinstock, died on 
October 30, following an extended 
illness. Betty was a graduate of 
the Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing. She fully supported 
Arthur in his loyal devotion to 
Columbia and was involved in a 
variety of philanthropic endeav¬ 
ors. In attendance at the funeral 
service were Helen Abdoo, Fanny 
and Ted de Bary, Suzanne and 
Bob Dettmer, Ann and Jim Dick, 
Cynthia and Arthur Friedman, 
Rhoda and Dick Greenwald, 

Ruth and John Montgomery, 
Phyllis and Ray Robinson, and 
Len Shayne with Trold Onsberg 
and Dorothy Van Kirk. Arthur 
thanks Mary Louise and Hugh 
Barber, Joe Coffee, Steve Fromer 
and Judy and Harry Mellins for 
their calls and visits of support 
and condolence. 

Our class roll has been further 
reduced by the death of Judge 
Hugh H. Bownes on November 
5. He succumbed to complica¬ 
tions following a stroke in Sep¬ 
tember. Hugh had been a federal 
judge since 1968; he was named 
to the U.S. Court of appeals for 
the First Circuit (Boston) in 1977. 
He was well known for opinions 
upholding free speech and in¬ 
dividual rights. Hugh is survived 
by his second wife, Mary E. 

Davis; three children; three 
stepchildren; 15 grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
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Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., 

Apt. 421 

Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


Our class chemistry still works. 
Old friends stay in touch and are 
willing to meet at the ring of a 
phone. Periodic lunches were 
resumed well before the annual 


flight south. A dozen '42ers made 
it to Homecoming. Included in 
our no-longer boisterous group 
were our former president, Ed 
Kalaidjian, up from Florida; Art 
Wellington, from upstate New 
York; Phil Hobel; Art Graham; 
Jerry Klingon; Art Albohn; Tony 
Ventriglia; Bill Carey; Manny 
Lichtenstein; current president 
Mel Hershkowitz, down from 
New England; Nick Cicchetti and 
me. Some came with wives, 
friends, children and grandchil¬ 
dren. Talk came easily, as always, 
in the reunion tent, and later 
diverted us from a disappointing 
outcome on the field. 

The distribution of our class 
history gave me fresh updates. 
For instance, Leo Reuther's expe¬ 
riences as a wartime fighter pilot 
in Southeast Asia should make it 
into the newsletter. Bill Robbins 
had some detailed information 
about lost classmates, while 
Harold Wren sent word from 
Louisville that he still practices 
law. His physician had been Bill 
Blodgett, who retired from clini¬ 
cal practice but has assumed the 
tough role of ombudsman of his 
hospital. 

I would like additional updates 
for these notes and, if there are 
enough, maybe for a supplement 
to our history. Please note my 
change of address. 

Retirement has given us time 
for many activities, some related 
to our earlier careers. I have tried 
to lobby for health care reform, 
and Mel Hershkowitz finds unin¬ 
terrupted time spent with medical 
students rewarding. Others have 
been reported in some detail in 
the class history. A recent letter 
from John Smith, who teaches a 
seminar at Yale, described his 
years as editor of the works of 
Jonathan Edwards and as a partic¬ 
ipant in the 300th anniversary of 
the Puritan philosopher. I'm 
awaiting word from John on the 
completion of this project, which 
may be at hand. 

Thomley Wood was unable to 
make it to Homecoming and the 
festivities kicking off Colum- 
bia250. He noted that, with the 
deaths of Tom Monahan and Sid 
Silberman, reported in the last 
issue of CCT, he lost a football 
teammate in Tom and a wartime 
shipmate in Sid. 

I again have unpleasant news to 
pass along. Len Ingalls sent me a 
long note about the death of Sten 
Stensen, whom we remember as 
Hal. Sten was professor of religious 
philosophy at Smith College until 
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his retirement. At about the same 
time, I heard from Phil Hobel that 
Marv Karp had passed away. The 
class extends its sympathy to the 
families of Hal and Marv. 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


cct@columbia.edu 
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Walter Wager 

200 W. 79th St. 

New York, NY 10024 


wpotogold2000@aol.com 


Homer Schoen, the elegant subur¬ 
banite who recently joined '44's 
elite hip replacement club, is heal¬ 
ing nicely and hopes to light up our 
history-making reunion June 3-6. 

Dr. Ralph Lane, the peppy 
sociologist and thoughtful poet, is 
shining his dancing shoes by the 
Pacific shore as he checks stage 
coach schedules east for the 60th 
return of the prodigals. He's one 
of the talented 10 already commit¬ 
ted to contribute Morningside 
reminisces in prose or poetry to 
the slim collection our presump¬ 
tuous class president aspires to 
birth. There's space for just 63 
more. Deadline is February 15. 

Reunion update: Aided by Juli¬ 
et Carhart, formerly of the Alumni 
Office, the reunion committee (still 
in formation) met for lunch at the 
Columbia Club in NYC on Octo¬ 
ber 30. Food and start of program 
planning were pretty good. Ms. 
Carhart reported that the Class of 
'49 might want to bond with us in 
part in June, when those lads will 
celebrate their 55th. 

Hey, you fought WWII for 
democracy. In that spirit, let the 
people speak, write, fax or e-mail. 
You want to bond with '49? It is 
nearly as small as '44, so we both 
might benefit from critical mass. 
Alumni Office experience with 
war-split '43 suggests '44 might 
draw 25 or 30 if you don't want 
to bond. Signal. 

Registration starts at 3 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 3. Theater tickets 
for Broadway performances may 
be purchased. A class lunch, 
instead of a dinner, on Friday 
could be the first time and place 
for all of '44 to meet and greet. It 
would not replace the grand ban¬ 
quet on Saturday. Two panels ear¬ 
lier that day would present '44 
experts on changes in important 
fields since September 1940 and 
diverse current students speaking 
on Columbia life today. Next 
update will be in a February 
newsletter. 

Last but not least: An obituary 
notice in the San Francisco Chroni¬ 


cle reports on October 22 the 
demise of 81-year-old John 
Strom, "one of the world's great 
gentlemen" who was "a hero" to 
his two sons, two daughters and 
wife of 51 years. His grace, 
integrity and quiet wit will be 
missed. [Editor's note: An obituary 
is scheduled for the March issue.] 
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Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


I received a delightful letter from 
Edward J. (Jim) Newitt, who was 
my roommate in Hartley Hall in 
1943. We were moved to the sev¬ 
enth floor of Union Theological 
Seminary to provide space for the 
Navy V-12 students. Jim left 
Columbia short of a degree and 
returned to his home country, 
England, to serve in the Middle 
East with the Royal Engineers. He 
then earned a B.S. and Ph.D. in 
chemistry at Imperial College, 
London University. After marriage 
and teaching, Jim returned to 
America to work for the DuPont 
Co. in Wilmington, Del., for 32 
years, with another 10 years as a 
consultant. Marriage for 56 years 
to his English bride, Eileen, pro¬ 
duced five children, 10 grandchil¬ 
dren and two great-grandchildren. 


one, but as you have listed '45,1 
declare that you are one of us. 

Joachim H. (Jock) Becker of 
146 Apache Ln, Sedona, AZ 86351, 
wrote about our honorees. Bob 
Prochazka and Harry Rhodes. 
Bob, Harry and Jock started as 
commuters from New Jersey in 
1941 and left for the Army in 1943, 
returning to Columbia in 1946. 

Bob and Jock were roommates in 
507 Livingston (now Wallach), and 
Harry lived in the next room. Jock 
received a B.A. from the College in 

1947, and the three then received 
B.S. degrees in engineering in 

1948, "Bob as an E.E., Harry and I 
as Chem E's." Jock received his 
M.S. in 1949, and Harry returned 
to Columbia for a Ph.D. in engi¬ 
neering. (Jock corrects my listing 
Harry as an M.D.) The three have 
remained in touch through the 
years, and all are long retired. Bob 
and Harry have been widowers 
for the past few years. Thanks for 
the update, Jock. 

Charles E. Boyce Jr. was, like 
many of our time, a member of '45 
but a graduate in '49. Please think 
of yourself as a '45er; we need all 
the members we can claim. 

Charles is "more or less" retired 
and "living on welfare: aka Social 
Security." Cy Blank of Norwalk, 
Conn., is the first to use my new 
information form, which I devised 
to increase participation in our 


credited Stan with six grandchil¬ 
dren and two great-grandchil¬ 
dren. He has four grandchildren, 
and they are all great. Sorry 
about the error, Stan, but it does 
bring up a real question: Are 
there any classmates with great¬ 
grandchildren? Here is a chance 
for bragging rights. 

Herant Seropian was among 
the large alumni turnout at the 
Washington, D.C., College Day in 
September. More than 60 alumni 
attended a wonderful day with 
lectures and camaraderie. 

The Alumni Office tells me that 
Peter Miller died in September; 
his son called in the news. Pete 
was a regular member of the '46 
luncheon group at the old 
Luchow's. [Editor's note: An obitu¬ 
ary is scheduled for the March issue.] 

Had a call from Howard Clif¬ 
ford, in Swallow Tail, Texas, 
where he is training birds so that 
they can find their way back to 
Capistrano. Howard was briefly 
on campus for the memorial serv¬ 
ice for Dean David Truman and 
commented that once again, our 
class orator, Fritz Stem, did him¬ 
self proud with a wonderful remi¬ 
niscence. 

Sorry this is such a brief col¬ 
umn, but your class secretary can¬ 
not make up news. Let me hear 
from you. 


Byron Dobell '47 is asking former students of 
Jacques Barzun '27 to contribute to a fund that 
will honor Barzun by dedicating a volume of 
william James' work to him. 


Retirement in Florida will give Jim 
time to write his memoirs. Thanks 
for the memories, Jim. 

Herb Sandick writes more 
about his children's round-the- 
world sailing trip on a 60-foot 
ketch, presently in Indonesia, with 
a crew of son-in-law David and 
three grandchildren, ages 7,11 and 
16, hosting visiting friends from 
the States. Daughter Judy is in 
Townsville, Australia, studying for 
her master's degree in public 
health for a hitch with Doctors 
Without Borders. Judy plans to 
join the crew in Singapore to tran¬ 
sit the Suez Canal to the Mediter¬ 
ranean next winter and be home in 
two years by rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope. A crew member, 
granddaughter Sarah (14), started 
high school at Kimbal Union 
Academy in New Hampshire. 
Herb's 20 years of retirement have 
been enjoyable, and he looks for 
more pleasant years. Herb adds 
that he is "Class of '43, profession¬ 
al option '42 and listed in Class of 
'45." Herb, you lost me on that 


class column. Cy's recreational 
activities are tennis, bridge and 
volunteering for nine organiza¬ 
tions. He is a widower and has six 
grandsons. His interesting Colum¬ 
bia experience was winning sever¬ 
al races as a member of the track 
team. Thanks for responding, Cy. 

Some day, you might get an 
information sheet from me. If so, 
please complete it as best you can. 
Thanks in advance. The new hon¬ 
orees, chosen at random, are David 
N. Edwards of West Melbourne, 
Fla.; William J. Ford of Owosso, 
Mich.; Charles M. Gilman of Bay 
Head, N.J., and Dr. Wesley W. 
Holden of Bristol, Conn. It would 
be good to hear from or about 
them. 
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Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 

New Canaan, CT 06840 

cct@columbia.edu 


Stan Kogut chided me for misin¬ 
formation in an earlier column. I 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

Perhaps it is the 250th anniver¬ 
sary that is stirring classmates 
from their slumbers or, if fully 
awake, encouraging them to put 
pen to paper or whatever modem 
device they use and provide 
news on their doings. Whatever 
the reason, the volume of mail is 
drastically enhanced: four new 
items, an increase of 400 percent 
over the usual count. 

Byron Dobell is on the Board 
of Advisors of the Library of 
America, a collection of American 
classical literature. He is asking 
former students of Jacques 
Barzun '27 to contribute to a fund 
that will dedicate a volume of 
William James' work to him. 
Byron quotes the professor as 
having "great interest in and 
devotion to interpreting James." 

Julian Orleans '45, '51 P&S has 
been practicing pediatrics in Liv¬ 
ingston N.J., for 49 years and 
hopes to soon make it 50. In his 
(extensive, evidently) spare time, 
he is an avid cyclist, having 
toured Europe for three weeks 
each summer during the past 20 
years, as well as across the USA, 
Iceland, New Zealand and, most 
recently, from Hanoi to Saigon. 
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For someone who reports that he 
was "not involved in any sports 
or clubs" while in college, he evi¬ 
dently is making up for lost time. 

Jim Boyd is yet another mem¬ 
ber of this class who should have 
graduated with the Class of '45 
but was sidetracked by, as they 
say, "the late hostilities." He 
earned his M.A. in 1948 and Ed.D. 
in 1960 from TC, then went on to 
a teaching career, ending up as 
superintendent of schools for 17 
years, retiring in 1987. Today, his 
crowning achievements have been 
on the golf course, where he 
recently shot a 76, in addition to 
sailing on Long Island Sound, 
competitive target shooting, rais¬ 
ing bonsai and building model 
railroads. He and his wife, Joan, 
have been married for 54 years, 
with three children, nine grand¬ 
children and three great-grand 
children. 

Last but hardly least, another 
communique from Shirley and 
Bert Sussman, who previously 
reported on their move to Maui. 
Bert relates that they have found 
some relevance to their prior exis¬ 
tence in New York: They recently 
attended an excellent production 
of The Phantom of the Opera. 

Concluding on a sad note, 
mention must be made of two 
recent losses. Bob Anson and 
John Lowenthal, one of the most 
popular and one of the most intel¬ 
lectual members of our class, 
respectively. [Editor's note: Please 
see Obituaries.] 



Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durhamcaldwell@att.net 


The news in our September issue 
that Richard Impola had been 
made a Knight First Class of the 
Order of the Lion of Finland for 
his literary pursuits struck a 
responsive chord with Raymond 
Auwarter. Ray received the same 
honor in 1980 — and earlier was 
made a Knight of the White Rose 
— for activities on behalf of Fin¬ 
land during his lengthy business 
career. 

Ray, who received his M.B.A. 
from the Business School, and his 
wife, Roberta, are residents of 
Chapel Hill, N.C. He writes about 
his admission to the Class of '48 
and his days as a commuter with 
dorm space at a premium, thanks 
to the Navy V-12 program. 

Ray was a walk-on with the 
varsity basketball and swim 
teams and "quickly realized I 
could only handle one, and chose 
basketball under Coach Elmer 
Ripley. We enjoyed a reasonably 
good season." Taking time out for 


Navy service, Ray elected an 
accelerated program on his return 
in order to graduate as originally 
scheduled. "To do so," he remem¬ 
bers, "I was compelled to sacrifice 
varsity sports and be devoted full¬ 
time to academics. In doing so, I 
missed a great deal of Columbia, 
but had the privilege of Harry 
Carman as my student adviser 
and classes with Carey, Barzun, 
Van Doren and others." 

Dr. Cadvan O. Griffiths Jr. of 
Beverly Hills, one of '48's prosper¬ 
ous M.D.s, sends a query on the 
stationery of the Hotel Negresco 
of Nice. Our return query: "Any¬ 
thing to report from there?" Cad- 
van's response: "Only that one 
should avoid the Monte Carlo 
Casino where the odds are 99 to 1 
in favor of the house." He also 
hails the "finest gourmet food in 
the world" at the Restaurant 
Chantecler in Nice: "... there to 
embrace lovingly the Tapas 
Round, 11 small food portions 
comparable to hors d'oeuvres 
with a kaleidoscope of sensual fla¬ 
vors, my favorite being the warm 
foie gras and pineapple ravioli 
with mango!" He calls it "a culi¬ 
nary delight not mimicked on our 
shores." Book us, Cadvan, for the 
next '48 reunion. 

Cullen R Keough spent a cou¬ 
ple of weeks at the end of summer 
fishing on Lake of the Woods in 
Ontario. He reports that he and his 
companions "caught some good 
walleye pike — delicious eating." 

Your faithful correspondent has 
followed the lead of Stephen King 
and put a new work of fiction on 
the Internet, where you can read it 
on the honor system. Mine is "a 
Cape Cod ghost story novella" 
titled How Many Dead Doctors? A 
number of scenes are set in a ceme¬ 
tery. The eerie sounds you hear 
may very well be Dr. Nobbe and 
Professor Dick turning over in their 
graves and expostulating, "This 
kid went to Columbia?" OK, so it's 
a potboiler. You'll find it here: 
http: / / durham.caldwell.home. 
att.net/dead.html. 
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Joseph B. Russell 

180 Cabrini Blvd., #21 
New York, NY 10033 
objrussell@earthlink.net 

We open with a request to the 
powers that be that they assign 
Irving Camo M.D. of Brooklyn to 
us '49ers, for though he entered 
the College in '46 and was gradu¬ 
ated in '49, he seems to have been 
eternally and unchangeably 
assigned to '50. [Editor's note: 
Request granted.] As a reader of 
our Class Notes, he has written to 
correct the reference to Fred 
Duhl's CVA, noting that the term 



is standard medicalese for a cere¬ 
brovascular accident, which one 
suspects that we laypersons might 
refer to as a minor stroke (minor 
so long as it does not happen to 
oneself, naturally). Thanks, Irv, for 
the correction, and welcome to 
the group! 

Charlie Bauer hopes to attend 
our upcoming 55th reunion on his 
scooter, accompanied by his atten¬ 
dant, despite his inability to 
attend our 50th, and we share that 
hope and extend all good wishes 
for his comfort. 

Though Fred Berman, having 
reached the compulsory retire¬ 
ment age for judges of courts of 
record in New York, no longer 
tries cases, he continues to handle 
criminal court calendars (often 
several hundred a day) and to 
conduct pre-trial hearings in crim¬ 
inal cases. In addition he serves as 
a referee in attorney discipline 
proceedings for the Appellate 


mented on my recent animadver¬ 
sions on current national issues, 
and the past few months have 
brought e-mails from three class¬ 
mates. From Santa Rosa, Calif., 
retired college professor Philip 
Temko writes tersely, "Bravo, Joe! 
For, of course, your hunch that a 
lot of us '49ers might well be pre¬ 
occupied with the distressing 
course of events in this country, 
and for your courage in acknowl¬ 
edging this in your column! I 
hope and trust a large number of 
our classmates have concurred 
and have supported you. (No 
doubt a few will not have.)" 

John Weaver is back in circula¬ 
tion after a debilitating first half of 
2003 (hospitalized in February 
and June), a hairy time, but he 
seems OK now. The news of a 
good recovery is welcome, 
indeed. His message includes, "It 
is indeed a terrible time when dif¬ 
ference of opinion and/or dissent 


Fred Berman '49, having reached the compulso¬ 
ry retirement age for judges of courts of record 
in New York, handles criminal court calendars 
and conducts pre-trial hearings. 


Division in Manhattan, and as a 
securities arbitrator for the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers (as also do your corre¬ 
spondent and Gene McGahren), 
and this year received an award 
for 45 years of service as an 
adjunct professor at New York 
Law School. Fred is in touch with 
Howard Beldock, and now and 
then runs into Marv Lipman at a 
Columbia athletic event; like 
many of us, he looks forward to 
reading Marv's regular column in 
Consumer Reports on Health. 
Updating family data, one of 
Fred's sons is v.p. and general 
manager of WSAV, the NBC affili¬ 
ate in Savannah, Ga., the other an 
entertainment and intellectual 
property lawyer in San Francisco, 
while daughter Barbara is a v.p. of 
The Fund for the City of New 
York, a not-for-profit group devot¬ 
ed to improving the quality of life 
in the city. 

Together with Bill Wallace '52 
and their wives. Gene Straube 
cruised Greek waters and had the 
pleasure of seeing, touching and 
feeling many of the ancient sites 
we studied in Humanities A: the 
oracle at Delphi; Olympia; Epi- 
daurus of medical fame; Mycenae, 
from which the Greek fleet sailed 
against Troy; and Ithaca, the 
island home of Odysseus. They 
also watched two football victo¬ 
ries over Bucknell and Princeton 
on the ship's TV. 

Several classmates have com- 


is branded traitorous ... When 
you think about it, there is a bur¬ 
den we were obligated to carry as 
payment for the education we 
received at Columbia ... the obli¬ 
gation to think. We can be thank¬ 
ful we were given a handle by 
which to carry that burden and 
that we never can take for granted 

— our Columbia College years. I 
know I've just beaten that 
metaphor to death, but 'Dubya' 
does challenge my sense of liter¬ 
ary decorum!" 

And from Australia's Gold 
Coast, retired political science pro¬ 
fessor Colin Hughes' message is 
as follows (variant spellings are 
his): "The latest CCT to hand this 
week, and so a note to reassure 
you that your surprise is shared 
across the hemispheres. You're 
absolutely right, and many of the 
'serious people' were teaching us 

— especially when I got on to my 
master's in public law and gov¬ 
ernment. (We also were well 
served by those who'd gone to 
Washington in the early New Deal 
days.) What has been happening 
is as if OMGUS had never existed. 

"There was a good piece by one 
Chandraseikan in the Washington 
Post National Weekly, also just to 
hand, about how the electricity 
system of Iraq came to be in the 
sad state it was, and as so often all 
the multiple answers are right. No 
one thought out the consequences 
of the system becoming 100 per¬ 
cent U.S.-based in the days when 
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Saddam was a good guy so that 
when Bush I blew it up the only 
place parts could come from was 
the U.S. — and if he was spending 
all his ill-gotten gains elsewhere, 
what had been done to get it up 
again? No one paid attention to 
the exiles, and a UNDP report, 
which said that it was in a mess 
held together by brown paper and 
string, and the bills might be $18 
billion when a no-cost operation 
required a budget item of maybe 
$0.5 bi lli on. Nobody wondered if 
the Bush II bombing had carefully 
left almost all transmission towers 
standing, so what if nasties blew a 
third of them down? No one 
dared say when they got into 
Baghdad that things were com¬ 
pletely different from what had 
been planned lest they be written 
off by those on high, until several 
months on things were blatantly 
in a mess. No one said these big 
plants have all been offline, and 
you need a big blast of power to 
start them up again, such that 
none of the generators brought in 
could do and a desperate search of 
the world for generators big 
enough had to ensue. And so on. 
On a slightly different matter, 
nobody said Saddam used to pay 
protection money to the local 
sheiks for not blowing up 
pipelines that passed through 
their territory, so what will hap¬ 
pen when that money stops? 

"You may recall the admiral 
who presided over the recent 
shuttle disaster saying the routine 
to follow when things go wrong 
was (1) Find the widget that did it. 
(2) Sack those with any connection 
with the widget. (3) Replace the 
widget. And that wouldn't work 
for the shuttle's problems. But it 
hasn't even been tried for Iraq. 

"Maybe it's all attributable to 
the Rumsfeld vs. Others rift in 
Defense, which is what Zinni, 
Clark and others seem to be say¬ 
ing, but I would have thought 
some documentation of dissents 
would have surfaced by now. Or, 
which would be very bad news 
indeed, government is now so 
debased that 'frank and fearless' 
advice isn't given anymore. Aus¬ 
tralia has just gone through a fine 
case study of this with asylum 
seekers, aka the children over¬ 
board story, well documented by 
a parliamentary inquiry in which 
(a) people who had no right to 
give orders did so and were 
obeyed, (b) people who knew 
things had gone wrong passed a 
slip to their immediate superior 
and said they'd done their duty 
and went silent and (c) those at 
the top picked their words care¬ 
fully and found 'Nobody told me' 
worked as a defense. Everyone 
agrees it won one federal election. 

"I'm imposing on your good 



Phil Bergovoy '50 (second from left) with some of his Columbia 
friends at his 75th birthday celebration in November. Joining 
Phil were (from left) Norman Ross '52 GS and '50 classmates Al 
Schmitt, Jack Noonan and Mario Palmieri. 


nature by running on like this, but 
you were right — it is a matter 
that requires consideration." 

The mail brought a letter from 
Francis Javier Camargo, whom 
one has not seen nor heard from in 
years, which reads, in part: "The 
decision to attack Iraq was and still 
is incomprehensible, despite all the 
references to Saddam as a vicious 
tyrant, and murderer by gas 
attacks on thousands of his people. 
On close objective analysis, those 
reverences are irrelevant: I do not 
recall that we were charged by 
anyone with a mission as defend¬ 
ers of general justice on this planet, 
nor that we were elevated to the 
position of God on Earth. 

"Nor is there any need to elabo¬ 
rate on the inexcusable and blun¬ 
dering lack of planning as to what 
would be done once the military 
structure of Saddam's regime were 
removed. Having our youth 
exposed to constant daily attacks is 
not softened nor expiated by saying 
(by rote) 'We will find these people 
... and bring them to justice.' 

"To any suggestion that these 
statements are somehow unpatri¬ 
otic, I promptly reply that it is 
unpatriotic to commit our soldiers 
anywhere without real reason or 
just cause, and remind one and all 
that I support our troops against 
all their enemies, including those 
who put them there. Their deaths 
are not a matter of opinion. And I 
am not obliged to support the 
actions of any politician, particu¬ 
larly when they are not supported 
by their own weight." 

With gratitude to those of you 
who took the time and trouble to 
respond to our request, your cor¬ 
respondent will leave this subject 
for the time being unless and until 
there is demand for further dis¬ 
cussion in these pages. 

On that note, I heartily renew 
my request for letters or e-mails 
from you with your news and 
comments, all of which (if not 
uncivil, and so far, one is happy to 
report that none have been) will be 
welcome and will receive respect¬ 
ful attention. Let's all look forward 
to June '04, and thank our reunion 
committee for its dedication. 


E W1 Mario Palmieri 

§1 33 Lakeview Ave. W. 

M Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Phil Bergovoy, along with Jim 
Lowe '51, has been campaigning 
to restore the importance of the 
military on campus and to recog¬ 
nize past achievements of alumni. 
"One of our projects," Phil says, 
"is to memorialize the ultimate 
sacrifice of two of our classmates, 
USMC officers Bob Buchmann 


and Tom McVeigh, with a schol¬ 
arship. Another is to bring ROTC 
training, particularly NROTC, 
back to Columbia. Although we 
have been temporarily slowed by 
one thing and another, Jim and I 
are getting back on track and are 
looking for support." 

Thanks to my wife, Livia, in 
November, I celebrated my 75th 
birthday at a wonderful party 
with people who have enriched 
my life so much. Among these 
were Jack Noonan and his wife, 
Eileen, and Al Schmitt. Unlike 
me, they have refused to age. I 
will report on the progress of 
these pilgrims and refugees from 
the 150-lb. football team. 

George Buchband and his wife, 
Wally, took a "wonderful trip" 
that included stops in Berlin, Dres¬ 
den, Leipzig, Munich and Prague. 
The Buchbands live in Glen Head 
and Southampton, N.Y. In addi¬ 
tion to travels abroad, they jour¬ 
ney often to Illinois to visit their 
two children and five grandchil¬ 
dren. Son Richard '89L and his 
wife, Betsy (also Columbia J.D.), 
have two children and live in Win- 
netka. Ill; son Bill '92 Business and 
his wife, Jean, live in Glenview, 

Ill., with their three children. 

George's computer consulting 
career was, for many years, with 
KPMG and its predecessors. At 
KPMG, he founded a business unit 
to deal with class-action settle¬ 
ments. At the start, in 1985, eight 
people were involved. In 1994, 
George and his partner spun the 
unit out of KPMG and took it pri¬ 
vate; in 1999, they sold it to a larg¬ 
er company. Today, George says, 
the company (The Garden City- 
Group, Inc., in Melville, N.Y.) "is 
keeping nearly 500 people very 
busy." George retired at the end of 
2001, but in 2003, he un-retired 
himself to head up a team of for¬ 
mer colleagues at the parent com¬ 
pany to work on process-related 
issues. 

Jim Chenoweth did some 


sleuthing on the question posed 
by Art Thomas: Why is Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton's portrait on the 
$10 bill looking to the observer's 
left while every other portrait on 
bills from $1 to $100 looks to the 
right? Jim writes: "As a retired 
criminal investigator, I couldn't 
resist trying to find the solution. I 
have received an answer from the 
U.S. Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, which I quote: "There is 
no real reason. The designer of 
the note chose to have Hamilton 
face the opposite direction.' " 
Thanks to Jim for putting that 
question to rest. 

Franklin Gill and his wife, 
Mary, are planning to sell their 
house in Santa Fe and move to 
New York City, and in that 
endeavor would like to enlist the 
aid of classmates. "If anyone 
knows of a good deal on an apart¬ 
ment with two bedrooms in Man¬ 
hattan or Brooklyn Heights, we 
would be interested," he says. He 
adds that a preferred location 
would be the Upper West Side, 
but notes that since he hopes to 
spend under $500,000, that may 
lim it his options. Anyone with a 
lead for Franklin can call him at 
(505) 466-3569 (home) or (505) 
277-7825 (office). Franklin's law 
career has been varied. In recent 
years, he has been teaching inter¬ 
national public law at the Univer¬ 
sity of New Mexico Law School, 
and from time to time has been a 
visiting professor at the Universi¬ 
ty of Guadalajara, Mexico, and at 
the Rostov State University in 
Russia. Since 1992, he has been 
executive director of the United 
States-Mexico Law Institute. Prior 
to his academic career, he was an 
associate in corporate law at 
Davis, Polk & Wardwell in New 
York City, and for a number of 
years was in-house legal counsel 
at several corporations. 

Last summer, Ted Reid and his 
wife, Diane, spent several weeks in 
Europe. Using their son's Amster- 
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dam apartment as a base, they 
explored the Netherlands and the 
Rhineland, where they stayed with 
a friend who designs so-called 
"smart buildings," including his 
home. "It's tough," Ted says, "to 
stay in a house that's smarter than 
you are." The Reids visited friends 
in England before returning home. 
Within a couple of weeks, Ted was 
on the move again, this time to 
Tucson, Ariz., where he conducts a 
training group for senior thera¬ 
pists. Ted and Diane, both psychia¬ 
trists, conduct a workshop, "Life 
After Work." Ted, who is retired 
from full-time practice, is working 
on a book about his views of psy¬ 
chotherapy. He adds: "This is 
retirement, and it's wonderful." 

Sad to report, Larry Isakoff '50E 
died on August 25,2003. Larry 
was with us during our first two 
years at the College. He then 
transferred to the Engineering 
School and received his bachelor's 
degree in chemical engineering. 
Larry was a member of Colum¬ 
bia's crew and maintained a life¬ 
long interest in rowing. He lived 
in Wilmington, Del., and at the 
time of his death was an active 
member of the Wilmington Row¬ 
ing Club. Larry is survived by his 
wife, Francia; three children; six 
grandchildren; and his brother, 
Sheldon '45. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


A big thank you to Nis Petersen 
and Ralph Lowenstein for writing 
the '51 columns in the last two 
issues of CCT. They brought fresh 
ideas and new approaches, adding 
interest and news about topics not 
previously covered. Don't be bash¬ 
ful! If you would like to be a guest 
columnist, or even have some sug¬ 
gestions to offer, drop me a note. 

Although much improved over 
last year, the Columbia Lions had 
a tough time with Penn at Home¬ 
coming. Nevertheless, the festivi¬ 
ties under the big tent and out¬ 
doors at Baker Field on October 18 
made up for any shortcomings on 
the gridiron. Bob Snyder was 
there with his wife, Elaine, and I 
attended with my wife. Peg. 

Gerry Evans brought his grand¬ 
son, and George Prozan flew in 
from California wearing a Cal- 
Berkeley hat. Peter Vignoli also 
made the long trip from the West 
Coast. He came from Claremont, 
Calif., with his wife, Nora, to 
attend a wedding. Pete was the 
quality control director at 
Menasco Aero Systems, which 
makes aircraft landing gear assem¬ 
blies. Now retired, he and Nora 
have time to visit three children 


and travel, most recently to Alaska 
and Italy. 

Nis Petersen keeps a sharp eye 
on campus activities. He attended 
Professor Andrew Dolkart '77 AR's 
lecture in November on "Barnard 
College and the Architecture of 
Women's Education." Didn't our 
class do something for Barnard 
architecture in September 1947? We 
crossed Broadway en masse, wear¬ 
ing blue beanies, and knocked 
down the Barnard fences in the 
first and only freshman panty raid! 

Bob Flynn reported that in a 
September 14 death notice in The 
New York Times, he read of Robert 
J. Mack. As Bob remembers, 
Robert had a brother, Eugene '54, 
and the two were roommates dur¬ 
ing 1950-51 on the 10th floor of 
Hartley. During his working 
career, Robert worked for RCA 
and Scholastic. He leaves a wife, 
Ilene; three children; and two 
grandchildren. 

The Alumni Office also reported 
the July death of William C. 
Kuhns, who lived in Montecito, 
Calif. Please see the obituary in the 
November issue of CCT, page 46. 

Tom Withycombe is pleading 
for the return of the NROTC to the 
Columbia campus. Tom turned 
down an appointment in 1947 to a 
military academy to attend 
Columbia, which he judged to be 
one of the finest institutions of 
higher education in the world. In 
agreeing with other classmates 
who have been campaigning for 
the return of the NROTC, Tom 
pointed out the numerous contri¬ 
butions made by Columbia's mid¬ 
shipman school in WWII and 
defense project research scholars. 

After service in Korea, Tom 
became a member of the Harvard 
Law School Defense Policy seminar 
and recommended a unified mili¬ 
tary command structure to elimi¬ 
nate inter-service rivalry. In retro¬ 
spect, Tom concluded his Columbia 
education gave him the ability to 
think for himself in every military 
situation, regardless of the "by the 
book" military syndrome. It is his 
ardent hope that the NROTC will 
have a rebirth at the College. 

Comments about the NROTC 
will continue to be published in 
this column as well as information 
about military careers and news 
about children and grandchildren 
in college, wherever they may be. 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

So, we're well into the 250th 
anniversary year. Surrounded by 
repeated reminders of our presti¬ 
gious history, we should be 
inspired to get into the action and 
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the spotlight. And, when and if 
we do, I'm going to be there to 
chronicle it. 

Homecoming in October 
kicked it all off. (Well, maybe 
"kick" was a poor choice, since 
we were scrunched by Penn.) But 
it was a great day, and I saw a lot 
of '52ers, including Stan Ruben- 
feld, Roy Brown and Stu Spizer. 

I also got a delicious brownie at 
the CCT hospitality table. 

Ric Burns '78, the documen¬ 
tary-maker, weighed in with an 
hour-and-a-half historical piece on 
King's College/Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, which was shown on WNET 
(Channel 13 in New York) in 
October. I especially loved the sec¬ 
tion where Professor Eric Kandel 
was being awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Stockholm. Eric went to 
Erasmus Hall H.S. in Brooklyn 
with me in the mid-'40s. 

Among the '52 group who 
checked in these last few months 
were Trowbridge Ford, whose 
long and newsy letter outlined his 
interesting career as a teacher and 
newspaperman in Connecticut; 
his expatriate years in Portugal 
and Sweden; his Ph.D. work on 
Lord Brougham, a fascinating, but 
underappreciated British politi¬ 
cian and social critic; and his 
more recent writings for Eye Spy! 
magazine, which led to his pres¬ 
ent efforts at penning a history of 
covert operations in Northern 
Europe. Trow is revving up a 
truly productive "retirement." 


Mary, with Herb fully recovered 
from recent medical unrest, were 
in New York in November to visit 
with us from their retirement digs 
outside London. We had a great 
time comparing horror stories of 
our medical adventures and 
showing off our scars and doctor 
bills. (Gosh, how long ago was it 
that we were flaunting unbeliev¬ 
able tales of our sex lives?) 

That's all the gossip for now. 
Remember, I am spending a good 
part of my time writing short sto¬ 
ries, so if you don't come up with 
some exciting personal stories. 

I'm going to have to make some 
up. Cheers. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Jim Bach: In our 50th reunion book, 
Mitch Price was listed among the 
missing. However, thanks to Jim, 
there is good news to report. While 
he is struggling with health prob¬ 
lems, Mitch is very much alive in 
St. George, Utah. After graduation, 
Mitch lived with Jim's folks in New 
Canaan, Conn. Jim also wrote, "The 
reunion was outstanding. My ex- 
frat-gang — David Dana, Lee Gui- 
ttar. Jay Kane, Howard Pettebone, 
Donald Bettex, James Higginbot- 
tom, Peter Fauci et. al. made for a 
lot of reminiscing." Jim lives in 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Sam Goldman '53 is retired and a tour guide at 
Carnegie Hall. 


Harry Chandless Jr. pointed out 
his status as the longest sitting 
judge in New Jersey (until his 
recent retirement). Harry is work¬ 
ing on his third book and shoot¬ 
ing for a successful publishing for 
them. His daughter is a New York 
attorney. Old school pal Martin 
Finkel called our attention to his 
inclusion in America's Top Physi¬ 
cians 2003. Way to go, Marty! 

Sholom Shafner and his wife, 
Janet, fresh from Shol's recent 
retirement and Jan's successful 
gallery show of her paintings, have 
slipped away for the winter to 
Boca Raton, Fla., where they will 
be holed up with all the sunshine 
and the early-bird specials. They 
are retaining their winter digs in 
New London, Conn. 

Yours truly, and wife, Rosalie, 
back from a brief sojourn in 
Argentina, report that there are in 
Buenos Aires absolutely great 
steaks and wonderful tango 
dancers and teachers. I was even 
getting it right when we left. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife. 


John Condemi: "I had a great 
time at our 50th reunion," John 
said. He sent a bio that arrived 
after the reunion book went to 
press. John lives in Rochester, 

N.Y., and specializes in allergy 
asthma immunology. John was 
born in New York City, grew up 
in the South Bronx and attended 
Stuyvesant H.S. While in school, 
he worked in his father's shop as 
a shoe repairman and still keeps 
his tools on a cobbler's bench in 
his office. Since 1976, John has 
been elected by his peers as one of 
the best doctors in America. He 
has authored more than 90 papers 
and 60 abstracts, and has written 
23 chapters. Somehow, despite an 
active professional career, John 
has sired five sons, remains active 
in his church and delivers chil¬ 
dren's sermons. He enjoys tennis, 
skiing and gardening, and shines 
his own shoes. 

Warren W. Walters: Sadly, the 
Alumni Office sent news of War¬ 
ren's passing. The date is not 
known. 
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Sam Goldman: Sam is retired 
but lives an active life as a tour 
guide at Carnegie Hall. People 
from all over the world come to 
Carnegie Hall to learn about its 
history and how it was built. Sam 
and his wife have two sons and a 
3-year-old grandchild. 

Donald Greet: Donald lives in 
Bonita Springs, Ha., and has heard 
through the grapevine about the 
huge success of our 50th reunion. 
He indicates that a hearing loss pre¬ 
cluded his attending. However, he 
wrote, "Hats off to George Lowry!" 

Rolon Reed: In his inimitable 
style, Rolon writes, "Good report 
in CCT on the reunion, which I 
regretfully missed. Can't imagine 
what possessed CCT to run a 
group photo of those who did 
show up where no one was recog¬ 
nizable." Rolon tells people that 
the 50-year pin he received from 
Columbia is in recognition of his 
50th birthday. He indicates that 
once in a while he gets away with 
it, or at least thinks he does. Hap¬ 
pily, he and Laddie Perenyi 
(Ladislas Joseph Perenyi) had a 
private reunion on July 4 at the 
Rendezvous restaurant at the Los 
Angeles airport. They hadn't seen 
each other in 42 years, and they 
and their wives had a great time. 

Gene Winograd: Unfortunate¬ 
ly, Gene wasn't able to make the 
reunion. However, he and Julian 
Waller and their wives got togeth¬ 
er for lunch in San Francisco 
when Gene and Judy were visit¬ 
ing their daughter and family. 
Gene indicates that it was a great 
pleasure to get together with Julie 
and Elsa after so many years. 

Harry Rice: Harry spent 25 
years as a full-time teacher in sec¬ 
ondary education at Queens Col¬ 
lege; he stopped teaching in 2002. 
He has never married, nor had 
children or grandchildren. How¬ 
ever, he plays tennis, reads a lot, 
watches the Cardinals on TV, and 
attends plays and movies. Harry 
is quite pleased with his life and 
only wishes he had more time to 
pursue his writing interests. 

Jim Crain: The Crains had 
planned to come to the reunion, 
however, at the last moment, they 
discovered that one of their 
grandsons was going into the 
Marines. Jim and Lynn spend half 
their time in Massachusetts and 
the other half-year on Marco 
Island, Fla. They have three chil¬ 
dren and eight grandchildren 
who are the loves of their lives, 
and Jim reports that family is 
everything. He loves to read and 
enjoys every minute of retirement. 

Stanley I. Schachter sent the fol¬ 
lowing letter: "My connection is by 
way of TEP, the Class of '51 and my 
perennial role as the keeper-of-the- 
group of about 100 in the Classes of 
1950-55. Part of that group set a 


record at your 50th when 80 per¬ 
cent of the TEPs showed. Of the 12 
(or 13 depending upon Lawrence 
Levenson) remaining members, 
only Burt Lemer and Bob Oliver 
'53E did not come. I'm proud to say 
you saw Morton Freilicher, 
Stephen Furst, Sol Heckelman, 
Allan Jackman, Lawrence Jacob¬ 
son, Leonard Korobkin, Norman 
Marcus, Fred Ronai, Jules Ross 
and Robert Walzer. Unfortunately, 
we also lost a high percentage (35 
percent) of key people, 7 out of 20: 
Klaus Bergman, Paul Brandt, 
Joshua Darsa, Joel Dolin, Jerry 
Landauer, Jacob Molinas and 
Harold Seitz. They were dedicated 
and fun and we miss them. I think 
'53 misses them as well." 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


Greetings from the firestorm capi¬ 
tal of the nation. We were blessed 
by the surrounding fires stopping 
at our fence while my wife, Carol, 
and I were evacuated and took off 
with nine dogs to a safe area. 
Things are pretty much back to 
normal, although the surrounding 
hills look like a moonscape, and for 
several days, the air quality left a 
lot to be desired. Tom O'Reilly and 
his wife, who live in a neighboring 
community, were in France but to 
the best of my knowledge, still 
have their home and hearth intact. 
We have experienced hurricanes in 
Connecticut and Florida ... a torna¬ 
do in Ohio ... earthquakes in San 
Francisco ... and now this. Some 
people have suggested that if we 
move again, we should please let 
them know so that they might stay 
away from where we are headed. I 
appreciated the notes I received 
from a number of classmates. 

While I always am pleased to 
receive notes from our "regulars," 
I am particularly happy to hear 
from classmates who disappeared 
for a long time. A case in point is 
Jonathan Mirsky. Jon writes: 
"After total silence, and overcome 
by Jim Shenton '49's death, here 
goes: In 1954,1 got an Evans fel¬ 
lowship — mainly owing to 
Shenton — and, with Dick Ono- 
rato, went to Cambridge. Back in 
the U.S.A., I got a Ph.D. in Chi¬ 
nese history and thereafter taught 
at Cambridge, Penn and Dart¬ 
mouth. In 1974,1 moved to Eng¬ 
land, where I have lived since, as 
a newspaperman, always report¬ 
ing on China, first for The Observ¬ 
er and then as East Asia editor for 
The Times (London). I suppose my 
biggest story was Tiananmen in 
1989, which I witnessed through¬ 
out and where I was badly beaten 


by the armed police. I live in Lon¬ 
don with my wife and Whippet 
and swim every day (are you 
watching me, Ed Kennedy?). I 
like overseas visitors from the 
remote past." 

Jon further reported that recent¬ 
ly, John Timoney, who was cap¬ 
tain of Columbia's swimming 
team, joined him for dinner in 
London. Welcome back, Jonathan. 

I hope that you can make our 50th. 

Bemd Brecher, our class presi¬ 
dent and reunion chairman, reports 
that more than 50 classmates have 
signed up to be members of our 
general reunion group and are 
working on five committees. Our 
plans include the following: For 
those who arrive on Thursday, 

June 3, theater tickets and a cocktail 
party are on the agenda. On Friday 
night, a dinner is being scheduled 
at Tavern on the Green, while on 
Saturday night, we will have a 
class dinner in the Low Memorial 
Library rotunda. On Friday and 
Saturday, during the day, we will 
have "open mike" sessions at 
either Casa Italiana or Maison 
Franchise (depending on the state 
of world affairs at that time), with 
speakers to be announced. We 
know that President Lee C. 
Bollinger and Dean Austin Quigley 
will be with us as well as Professor 
Ted de Bary '41, who will discuss 
the current Core Curriculum; 
Columbia's new provost, Alan 
Brinkley; and history Professor Ken 
Jackson. In addition, based on the 
rave reviews they received at our 
45th, A1 Hellerstein, our eminent 
jurist, and Saul Turtletaub, our 
eminent humorist, will be on the 
program. They will be joined by 
Hank Buchwald, our pre-eminent 
valedictorian and eminent research 
professor who "wowed them" at a 
previous reunion. What should be 
a fascinating exchange of ideas and 
points of view will be a meeting 
with members of the Class of 2004. 
We can compare notes with those 
who, like the line from our Alma 
Mater's song. Sans Souci, can relate 
to "Tomorrow's the future still/ 
this is today," and ourselves, who 
have not quite reached the fossil 
stage. 

There also will be opportunities 
to interact with other reunion class¬ 
es. A Sunday brunch is being 
planned at either the Boathouse or 
the Field House at Baker Field. This 
gathering place has been traditional 
for our class and should provide a 
wonderful and warm setting again 
for The Class of Destiny. Family 
and spouse arrangements are being 
planned, which include campus 
tours, gym use and so forth. 
Arrangements also are being made 
for hotels located between Colum¬ 
bia and Lincoln Center as well as 
with classmates who live in New 
York and would welcome those 


arriving from the hinterlands. 

In December, a questionnaire 
was sent to all members of our 
class, which will be the basis of a 
Reunion Yearbook. Please respond 
with copy and pictures in a timely 
way. Bemd is anxious to hear from 
anyone with ideas and a desire to 
help. He can be reached (on a 24/7 
basis) through either his telephone, 
(914) 961-4101; fax, (914) 961-4202; 
or e-mail, brecherservices@aol.com. 

Also, please let me hear from 
you. Our classmates are a fasci¬ 
nating group, and people are anx¬ 
ious to hear from and about you. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jimo.com 


Columbia 250. Alma Mater 100. 

No, it is not a score of an athletic 
event, but dates of two important 
anniversaries on Momingside 
Heights. Both were initially cele¬ 
brated beginning the week prior to 
Homecoming and into the gala 
opening weekend. For the 250th, 
there were symposia with key peo¬ 
ple in their fields of expertise; a 
film on the history of Columbia, 
shown to multitudes of students, 
alumni, administrators and inter¬ 
ested parties; a special book. Stand, 
Columbia, which was displayed 
and distributed to the many people 
attending the book signing; a mon¬ 
umental birthday cake for Alma 
Mater, unveiled on South Field 
with President Lee C. Bollinger cut¬ 
ting the first slice (cup cakes were 
distributed to all); Homecoming, 
the biggest ever with many tents 
and tailgating parties offering sus¬ 
tenance to the many who were 
there (plus rides and games for the 
little ones); and a football game, 
played with the unfortunate result 
of a loss to Penn. Progress is being 
made, however, as evidenced by 
the team's strong finish to end the 
season at 4r-6, including 3-4 in the 
Ivy League. Finally, a huge concert 
featuring Wyclef Jean was held on 
South Field in front of Butler 
Library on the cool Saturday 
evening. The weekend offered 
something for young and older 
alike, and the celebration continues 
through October 2004. 

After all the discussions during 
the past few years, the School (as 
it is referred to) has opened on 
110th Street and Broadway to 
about 200 students in kinder¬ 
garten through fourth grade. This 
group comprised children of Uni¬ 
versity faculty and neighborhood 
families. The area around 110th 
Street looks entirely different, with 
a new supermarket, restaurants 
and stores brightening those sev¬ 
eral blocks south of campus. 

Each year, the College conducts 
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an Enrolled Student Survey to 
determine student satisfaction 
with various aspects of student 
life. For many categories, includ¬ 
ing quality of instructing, security, 
experience in residence halls and 
registering for classes, the marks 
ranged from 83 to 92 percent. Very 
significant, indeed. Somebody 
must be doing something right. 
(Did anyone ever ask us for our 
opinion when we were in school?) 

In addition to the 250th and the 
100th celebrations, there have been 
several events on and off campus 
in which our classmates have par¬ 
ticipated. The Society of Columbia 
Graduates Great Teacher Awards 
were given to Alan Brinkley, the 
new provost, and to Alfred Aho of 
SEAS. In attendance were Donn 
Coffee (back from the U.K.), Jack 
Freeman (from north of the city in 
Westchester), Bob Hanson and 
Hal Rosenthal (from west of the 
city on Long Island) and Don 
Laufer (a mile-and-a-half away on 
the East Side of Manhattan). Joe 
Vales was supposed to be there, 
but he may have missed his flight 
from Pittsburgh due to his golf 
game going into overtime. An 
honorary member of our class, 
Isaac-David Astrachan '90, son of 
Sam Astrachan, made an appear¬ 
ance at the event. Sam still spends 
a good deal of his time in France. 

In early October, there was a 
fitting tribute and memorial serv¬ 
ice for our recently departed 
friend, Jim Shenton '49. Out of the 
more than 300 attendees were 
Stanley Lubman, who came from 
Berkeley; Roger Stem, Maryland; 
Gerry Pomper, mid-New Jersey; 
Bill Epstein; Westchester; and 
Donn Coffee. 

For Homecoming, the weather 
was perfect and the attendance 
was huge (like when we were in 
school, and Bob Dillingham and 
John Nelson were roaming across 
the Baker Field grass). It would not 
be a major football event without 
Jack Armstrong (New Jersey). Jack 
was escorted by Dave Stevens 
(they let him out of Pennsylvania) 
and Tom Chrystie (shuttling 
between east and west residences). 

Ferdie Setaro reported on a 
special birthday "bash" for Abbe 
Leban. Close to 100 people con¬ 
verged on Wilmington, Del., to 
help Abbe celebrate a milestone. 
Among those at the event were 
Ferdie (Haddonfield, N.J.), Aaron 
Hamburger (Wilmington) and Jim 
Gherardi, who drove down from 
Long Island. 

Much interest is building as we 
inch closer to our 50th. Many class¬ 
mates who couldn't attend the ini¬ 
tial planning meeting for the 
reunion, but who expressed excite¬ 
ment and interest in participating, 
include: from California, Harry 
Schieber and Stanley Lubman; 


from Cleveland, Jim Berick; from 
Rochester, N.Y., Beryl Nusbaum; 
from Georgia, Ed Francell; from 
Massachusetts, Bob Banz; from 
Maryland, Lew Mendelson; from 
Horida, Dick Carr, Dan Green¬ 
berg, Neil Opdyke and Denis 
Haggerty; from Troy, N.Y, Gordon 
Kaye; from Long Island, Jay 
Joseph and Bemie Schwartz; and 
from Westchester, Ron McPhee, 
Herb Cohen and Jack Freeman. 
We know Larry Balfus from Long 
Island and Stu Perlman in Chica¬ 
go will play an integral part in 
what we plan to do leading up to 
the big weekend. 

Jack Stuppin had another show¬ 
ing at the Los Angeles Art Show in 
the Barker Hangar at the Santa 
Monica Airport. Jack keeps build¬ 
ing on his past successes. Out in La 
Jolla, Jeff Broido has been doing 
much traveling, to places such as 
Borneo and Sicily. Jeff wants to 
know if any classmates are interest¬ 
ed in swapping a Manhattan resi¬ 
dence for one in La Jolla for a week 
or so. Contact him directly to avoid 
the broker's commission. A1 
Ginepra has become a pen pal after 
all these years. He challenges all 
classmates to match his "Light Blue 
Legacy" — family members have 
graduated from six different 
Columbia University institutions. 
(A1 has a lot of free time lately.) 

After more than 48 years, ex-For- 
est Hillser Henry Abraham has 
resurfaced. Henry lives in London 
with his family and is writing a 
book on the Holocaust and current 
terrorism. He is a social psycholo¬ 
gist, has been teaching in Great 
Britain for the past 30 years and is 
studying psychoanalysis at Birbeck 
College, University of London. We 
hope to see Henry at the 50th. Tony 
Blandi still is ensconced in Horida, 
making sand castles and sending 
bon mots from time to time. Life is 
good for the former New Yorker. 

Gentle souls of the Class of '55: 
Forget your troubles, come on get 
happy, fly all your blues away. 
Sixteen months and counting 
until May 2005. A lot of good stuff 
is being planned. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


I have a photo of five of your 
handsome classmates, taken on 
September 17 at Danny Link's 
country club, where we went for 
our monthly lunch instead of the 
Columbia/Princeton Club. In 
addition to Danny, the others were 
Steve Easton, Mark Novick, Larry 
Gitten and yours truly. It was a 
lovely day, and four of us played 


doubles tennis for two hours. To 
the surprise of Eleanor (Danny's 
significant other), who came to 
check on us with a grandchild, we 
still were standing. Larry spent the 
time putting and, hopefully, his 
golf game improves after this 
activity. We wish Larry a speedy 
recovery and expected him to join 
us for the December class lunch. 

I hear that on September 20, 
three of our loyal classmates 
attended Washington, D.C., 
Columbia College Day: Jerry Bres- 
low, Walter Faust and Roy Russo. 

I hope they are starting to plan for 
the big 50th and will spread the 
word at their discretion. 

Buz Paaswell sent me informa¬ 
tion about Harry Schwartz, who 
had open heart surgery. We wish 
him a speedy recovery and a long, 
happy and fruitful life — grandchil¬ 
dren are important and need us. 

I am particularly proud of the 
next class event, as I have been try¬ 
ing to start an ongoing interaction 
between "senior" alumni and Col¬ 
lege students for years. With strong 
assistance from Assistant Dean of 
Student Affairs Kathryn Wittner 
and Juliet Carhart, formerly of the 
Alumni Office, on October 1, six 
members of the Class of 2006, led 
by Class President Wayne Ting, 
had dinner with five members of 
the Class of 1956. For math minors, 
that is 50 years apart. Attending 
from our class were Lew Hem- 
merdinger, Steve Easton, Danny 
Link, Mark Novick and me. The 
animated dinner, with exciting 
interaction, lasted about 2\ hours, 
and the e-mails from members of 
both classes were enthusiastic and 
desirous of more such interaction. 
Many class members who could 
not make it wanted to be in on 
future events. I thought Wayne and 
I would try to plan a larger event, 
as well as some where students 
wanted info from "experienced" 
alumni in their prospective fields 
of interest. The success of our 
groundbreaking event seems to be 
spreading throughout the College 
community and may be emulated 
by other classes. 

Homecoming was a lovely day, 
but what can I say about that one¬ 
sided loss to Penn? Present were 
Bob Siroty, Larry Gitten, Danny 
Link and Ed Botwinick and his 
wife. All except Bob had drinks at 
my apartment, and then, after 
Danny went home, the four of us 
had a fun dinner at a good local 
French bistro. 

Ed lamented the lack of science 
in the Core Curriculum, and I 
tried to assure him that Dean 
Austin Quigley and others have 
anticipated this need and started 
a pilot program for the inclusion 
of a science component. As Steve 
Easton could not make the Penn 
game, he persuaded me to go to 


the Yale game, with the same 
unfortunate result. As they said in 
Brooklyn, wait 'til next year. 

Columbia's 250th anniversary 
kicked off with Homecoming, and 
I went to an interesting sympo¬ 
sium on the Constitution and 
democracy. The best event, 
though, was on October 17 at the 
Metropolitan Museum. I had to 
put on my tuxedo for the third 
time in six weeks, a record, and 
after speeches, saw Ric Burns '78's 
new film, Columbia: A Celebration, 
and went to a reception at the 
Temple of Dendur. It was a well- 
planned event and great fun. On 
October 19, there was a "High 
Tea" at Butler Library and a view¬ 
ing on the sixth floor of an exhibit 
of Core Curriculum books organ¬ 
ized by the Rare Books and Manu¬ 
script Library. One leaf of the 
Odyssey dated to the third century 
BCE. It was fascinating to see 
ancient books representing my 
favorite Core. Incidentally, two 
friends gave me copies of the 
October 20 New York Sun, which 
had an article about the library 
event and included a photo of me 
and Dean Quigley. I must say 
Austin came off better. 

The Kraft Center for Jewish Stu¬ 
dent Life, or the Columbia/Bamard 
Hillel, a marvelous institution in a 
lovely building on 115th between 
Broadway and Riverside, has many 
events. For example, a Klezmer 
concert was held on December 8. 

To find out about events, contact 
Debbie Bemick: (212) 854-1907. For 
full disclosure, I am on the board. 

So ladies and gentlemen, the 
50th is coming sooner than you 
think. We are looking for your 
ideas, but many of you are silent. 
Do you want a dinner/dance Sat¬ 
urday night, and so forth? Do you 
want to join the planning commit¬ 
tee? Do you want to drum up 
support in your area if you live 
out of town? What about my hat 
idea? Don't be bashful! 

Here is wishing us all health 
(No. 1), happiness, a little wealth, 
fun and marvelous grandchildren. 
Contact me at (212) 712-2369, fax 
(212) 875-0955 or oldocal@aol.com. 
Love to all. 


Herman Levy 
7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, 

VA 22043-2931 
hdlleditor@aol.com 

Marty Fisher wrote up his impres¬ 
sions of Columbia's down-to-the- 
wire, come-from-behind October 4 
victory over Princeton: "Please 
forgive my youthful exuberance 
but I must... tell you the story of 
a football game for the ages ... 

"This latest edition of a series 
that went back to the second foot- 
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ball game ever played (and the 
first in what would become the 
Ivy League) began in light rain 
before a smallish crowd in the 
beautiful new Princeton Stadium. 

"It started inauspiciously for 
the Lions as Princeton reeled off 
20 unanswered points in the first 
quarter. Columbia's field goal in 
the second quarter was, I believe, 
the only score. (20-3 was exactly 
the Fordham margin [at close to 
the outset] over Columbia two 
weeks ago in a game won by the 
Rams 37-30.) Nick Rudd '05 
drilled the first of four field goals 
and an extra point. He would not 
be required to kick a point after 
Columbia's final TD. 

"In the third period, Columbia 
added a Rudd FG and a TD to 
narrow the margin to 20-13. 
Princeton had not scored against 
our resurgent defense in the mid¬ 
dle two quarters of play. In a wild 
and woolly fourth period, Colum¬ 
bia scored twice, adding a two- 
point conversion after a second 
TD, making the score 27-20, Lions, 
in the waning minutes of the 
game. Princeton, not to be denied, 
drove the length of the field, 
scored and conservatively kicked 
the extra point to tie with 20 sec¬ 
onds left on the scoreboard. 

"Columbia returned the kickoff 
to its 39 and called timeout. Jeff 
Otis '05 completed a pass to the 
Princeton 49, and with four sec¬ 
onds left on the clock, he 
uncorked a Hail Mary pass to the 
right comer of the end zone. 

There were a half-dozen black 
and white jerseys waiting for the 
ball as it hung up there. Luckily, 
Columbia has a 6-7 receiver from 
Littleton, Colo., Wade Fletcher '05; 
he came down with the ball. 

"I have attended more Prince¬ 
ton games than games with any 
other Ivy foe. In our sophomore 
year, I traveled to Palmer Stadium 
to see us lose 20-19 on a long pass 
play in the final minute. [This was 
part of] a record string of 25 
games in 25 years [during which] 
victory against the Tiger eluded 
us. That [string] also included a 
7-6 defeat in 1963 where our Buff 
Donelli-coached squad, quarter- 
backed by Archie Roberts '65, 
pushed the Tigers all over Baker 
Field, except into the end zone. I 
missed the game in '71 when we 
finally broke the string. I also 
missed the contest at Baker Field 
in 1988 in a driving rainstorm that 
ended our 48-game losing streak. 
Last year's 35-32 loss to Princeton 
arguably began the unraveling of 
Ray Tellier's [tenure as Colum¬ 
bia's coach]. 

"Fortunately, I did not miss [this] 
thrilling victory! Although I sat on 
the Princeton side, I did a fourth 
quarter survey of Columbia's side 
of the field but could find nary a 


familiar face — rumor had it that 
Mark Stanton would attend ..." 

Marty also reported on the 
October 18 Homecoming game 
against Penn, in which "the result 
left something to be desired." 
Marty was amazed at Penn's 
"bush league field goal" in the 
fourth quarter; Penn was leading 
28-7, ultimately winning 31-7. 
"Two accounts in this morning's 
papers might explain that cheap 
score." 

The New York Times: "Columbia 
Coach Bob Shoop said last week 
that the Lions would upset the 
Quakers, a declaration that caught 
Penn's attention ... 'It's not as if 
we were some team off the street, 
and he's going to say something 
like that,' Penn Coach A1 Bagnoli 
said. 'I'd like to thank Coach 
Shoop for helping us get motivat¬ 
ed for this game.' " 

Westchester Journal News: "After¬ 
ward, Bagnoli credited Shoop's 
midweek prediction of a Columbia 


more than ever." 

Sandra and Ed Weinstein had 
dinner with Ira Lubell in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Ira recently "retired as the 
medical director of Santa Clara Val¬ 
ley Medical Center, Stanford's 
teaching hospital, and has taken the 
part-time job as medical director for 
the San Francisco Fire Department 
for his continued professional 
involvement. [He] will travel exten¬ 
sively to China, Eastern Europe and 
Australia for the next few months." 

Ed also writes that Alvin Kass 
has arranged for Erich Gruen, a 
Rhodes Scholar, "to speak at the 
East Midwood Jewish Center, of 
which Alvin is the senior rabbi. 
[Erich] is professor of classics and 
history at UC Berkeley. 

"[Erich] will be scholar in resi¬ 
dence at EMJC on Friday and Sat¬ 
urday, January 23 and 24. His sub¬ 
ject will be 'Reinvention of Judaism 
in Hellenistic Times.' He will speak 
after services (and dinner) on Fri¬ 
day night. On Saturday, he will 


David Kinne '57, after completing a year's training, 
has been giving "Highlights" and "Musical Instru¬ 
ments [tours]" at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


victory for helping to motivate his 
squad. 'We kind of took that as an 
insult, to be honest with you,' said 
Bagnoli, whose team has won three 
of the last five Ivy titles. 'It's one 
thing behind closed doors to tell 
your kids how much confidence 
you have in them, and it's quite 
another thing when you all of a 
sudden put it on the press release. 

" 'It's not like we're some rinky- 
dink team that had no credentials, 
that hasn't played well, that does¬ 
n't have any good players. From 
our kids' emotional perspective, it 
really did fire them up.' 

"Shoop downplayed his com¬ 
ments, which noted that in 1995, 
Columbia 'faced a similar situation 
with Penn coming to Wien riding a 
long win streak, and we prevailed 
then, and we will now.' " 

Aside from Marty, classmates 
at the Homecoming game includ¬ 
ed Joe Feldschuh and his family, 
Steve Fybish, David Kinne, Bob 
Klipstein, Kassie and Carlos 
Munoz, Ed Weinstein, John 
Wellington and Paul Zola. 

David Kinne, after completing 
a year's training, has been leading 
"Highlights" and "Musical Instru¬ 
ments" tours at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He gives "a one- 
hour tour of each approximately 
every two weeks. Joe Diamond 
was on one of them and was very 
complimentary." David's wife, 
Kathleen, "gives tours at the 
American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory. We enjoy both museums 


speak after services and lunch. The 
program will take place at the syn¬ 
agogue, which is an impressive 
space. The EMJC is at 1625 Ocean 
Ave. in Brooklyn and is easily 
reached by car or subway. All 
'57ers, wives and guests are wel¬ 
come with only a modest charge 
for the meals. Alvin will welcome 
us to either or both events." 


Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdesqlaw@aol.com 

We are sorry to report the death of 
Sam Winograd, on October 29, 
2003. According to Joe Dorinson, 
Sam was stricken with a disease 
that attacked and ultimately 
destroyed his immune system. Sam 
had retired after a career as a school 
psychologist, mostly with the 
Clarkstown, N.Y., schools. He is 
survived by his wife, Josephine, 
and his daughter, Greta. Joe point¬ 
ed out that although Sam played 
Lion freshman and JV basketball, as 
well as baseball, his greatest days of 
athletic glory came as a member of 
the New Utrecht H.S. New York 
City championship team. 

Congratulations to Stan Coen 
and Ruth Imber on the marriage of 
their daughter, Deborah, to Paul 
Aaron Tuchmann '97. Deborah, a 
Harvard graduate, received a mas¬ 
ter's degree from Cambridge in 
the history and philosophy of sci¬ 



ence, and has returned to Harvard 
as a candidate for a Ph.D. in that 
Held. Her husband clerks for a fed¬ 
eral district court judge. Stan and 
Ruth are psychoanalysts in Man¬ 
hattan, and Stan also is a clinical 
professor of psychiatry at P&S. 

While recently surfing the car 
radio, your reporter was sur¬ 
prised to hear a familiar, eloquent 
voice: no, not Howard Stem, but 
our own Joe Dorinson, on 
WNYE, New York City's educa¬ 
tional station. Joe was reading 
from his books on Paul Robeson 
and Jackie Robinson as part of the 
stahon's "Scholars as Historians" 
series. 

Genevieve and Henry Shapiro 
moved to York, Pa. After Henry 
rehred as professor of history at the 
University of CincinnaH, they had 
relocated to Cleveland. Henry 
notes that York is closer to the Bal¬ 
timore Museum of Art than Cleve¬ 
land's suburbs are to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Nice to know we 
still have some cultured classmates. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of the month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/ Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd 
Street ($31 per person). E-mail Art 
Radin if you plan to attend, up to 
the day before: aradin@radinglass. 
com. 
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Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, M.D. 20817 
millerJbennett@yahoo.com 

In May, Eric Jakobsson became the 
first permanent director of the Cen¬ 
ter for BioinformaHcs and Compu¬ 
tational Biology at the NaHonal 
Insritute of General Medical Sci¬ 
ences and the first permanent chair 
of the Biomedical InformaHon Sci¬ 
ence and Technology IniHaHve 
Consortium at the NaHonal Insfl- 
tutes of Health. He also maintains 
a laboratory at the University of 
Illinois. Eric keeps a "lonely guy" 
apartment in Bethesda within 
walking distance of the NIH cam¬ 
pus and basically works all the 
time, flying back to Illinois on Sat¬ 
urday mornings to catch up with 
family and lab colleagues at the 
Beckman Insfltute on the campus. 
He is excited about all of it — what 
he is able to help make happen at 
NIH in building a naflonal com¬ 
puting environment for biomedical 
research, what is going on in his 
lab and what is going on with his 
wife Naomi's poliflcal and public 
service career. She won her race for 
the Illinois State Legislature in Fall 
2002 and represents the district that 
includes the University of Illinois. 
Eric and Naomi had their eighth 
grandchild in 2003, and several of 
them are near enough that they are 
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able to see them often. Eric says 
that he knows that nothing lasts 
forever, especially at our age, but 
for now, life is very good. 

From Jim Frawley: "It has been 
a long time between contacts, but 
I read CCT faithfully, so I became 
motivated to submit something. I 
was an economics major, a mem¬ 
ber of NROTC and a Sigma Nu 
brother. I worked for Jacques 
Barzun '27 as his gofer and met a 
number of fascinating people, not 
surprisingly. 

"Upon graduation, I went to 
flight school. After six months, it 
was mutually determined that 
God and the Navy had no inten¬ 
tion of letting Jim Frawley loose 
in the skies. I then was stationed 
at the U.S. Taiwan Defense Com¬ 
mand in Taipei. It was a great 
assignment for two years. I was 
communications watch officer, 
crypto security officer, and, final¬ 
ly, officer in charge of the 100- 
man communications center. 

(Also marriage control officer 
and VD control officer!) I was 
given every job there was, not 
based on any skill set of mine. 
The job was communications, but 
had some diplomatic touches, 
and all in all was quite interest¬ 
ing, but too much Navy. 

"After the Navy, I joined Procter 
and Gamble in consumer market¬ 
ing. While at P&G, I returned to 
Taiwan and wed Eiko Yu, whom I 
had met three years earlier. Clearly, 
I was not the best of marriage offi- 



Robert A. Machleder 

124 W. 60th St., #34M 
New York, NY 10023 


rmachleder@aol.com 


It would be hard to adequately 
thank Paul Nagano for his contri¬ 
bution to our Class Notes. Not 
only did he provide his artwork 
for display and offer his reflec¬ 
tions on his undergraduate experi¬ 
ence and development as an artist, 
but he has served as a magnet, 
drawing others in the class to offer 
their appreciation of him and then 
to share aspects of their lives. Just 
when it seemed that the Nagano 
magnet had attracted its last e- 
mail, I received one from Orlin 
Trandahl, who for years had 
planned to write but just never got 
around to it. After reading others' 
reminiscences of Paul, Orlin could 
not resist putting in his oar. 

Orlin vividly recalls Paul being 
the point man in the Columbia 
ROTC contingent's encounter 
with that prototypical military 
martinet Sergeant Mulcaney, an 
encounter Neil Markee related in 
an earlier class note (November 
2002, page 41). Orlin credits Neil 
for a spectacular feat of memory 
in recalling Mulcaney's name, but 
it is evident that the Mulcaney 
incident left one of the more 
enduring impressions on several 
young minds. Orlin's story, fea¬ 
turing Paul as the protagonist, 
takes place during a freshman 
cruise aboard the battleship USS 


Eric Jakobsson '59 is the first permanent director 
of the Center for Bioinformatics and Computa¬ 
tional Biology at the National institute of General 
Medical Sciences and the first permanent chair 
of the Biomedical information Science and Tech¬ 
nology initiative Consortium at NIH. 


cers! We have been happily mar¬ 
ried for 40 years as of this past 
September. We have two sons, a 
daughter and four wonderful 
grandchildren. 

"After P&G, I was with Bristol 
Myers and then moved to Hunt 
Wesson Foods in Fullerton, Calif., 
where I stayed 22 years, rising from 
marketing manager to senior v.p. of 
all consumer marketing. I retired in 
1990 and formed my own consult¬ 
ing company in which I still partici¬ 
pate a few days a week. 

"We live in Bel Air and love it. 
We are members of Bel Air Coun¬ 
try Club and play a lot of golf. 
My wife is a 10 handicap. I am 
somewhat less skilled. 

"I think of my Columbia days 
often, with fondness, and wish I 
was more in touch with old 
friends." 


Iowa. Paul is observed by one of 
the ship's petty officers to be 
engrossed in a book. Selective in 
his choice of the classics, Paul has 
picked one particularly appropri¬ 
ate to a sea voyage. The petty 
officer, a stranger to the Core 
Curriculum, scrutinizes it 
through the prism of his literary 
exposure; the book's title is unfa¬ 
miliar but suggestive of a genre 
with which he's all too familiar. 
He barks an order with a know¬ 
ing and authoritative air: "Put 
away that 'skin' book." Paul, 
mortified, thinks the better of 
attempting to give the petty offi¬ 
cer a crash course in Lit Hum and 
retires his copy of Melville's Moby 
Dick without complaint. 

Orlin recalls that Paul sent per¬ 
sonalized greeting cards with his 
illustrations at Christmas and on 


other occasions. Recognizing 
Paul's singular artistic talent, 
Orlin treasured those cards and 
retained them. Only now he can't 
find them. 

Orlin expresses his gratitude to 
the Navy ROTC program for pay¬ 
ing his way through Columbia. 
Following graduation, he did a 
three-year tour of duty on the air¬ 
craft carrier USS Shangri-La that 
included two deployments to the 
Mediterranean and one to the 
North Atlantic. He achieved the 
distinction of becoming a "Shell¬ 
back" and a "Blue Nose" — the 
former upon crossing the equator, 
the latter upon crossing the Arctic 
Circle. Orlin's initiation during 
his equatorial crossing entailed 
some difficulties that he does not 
elaborate upon other than to note 
that he was treated as a "special 
case." Among his trials, he was 
obliged to ingest an unspecified 
but apparently capacious quanti¬ 
ty of raw oysters, for which he 
has since had a strong distaste. 

Orlin joined DuPont after con¬ 
cluding his naval service. Most of 
his assignments were at the cor¬ 
porate headquarters in Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., which enabled him to 
attend a night program at the 
University of Delaware, where he 
earned his M.B.A. A few years 
were spent in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
as treasurer of DuPont's Brazilian 
subsidiary. One of his last assign¬ 
ments was to design an early 
retirement plan for middle man¬ 
agement. After almost 30 years at 
DuPont, Orlin took early retire¬ 
ment in 1992. "I designed such a 
good offer that I took it." 

Orlin has two sons from his first 
marriage. Steve, a Penn graduate, 
has two sons, works in information 
technology and lives in Pennsylva¬ 
nia. Paul, a Northwestern gradu¬ 
ate, was a cartoonist for Warner 
Bros, until the show he worked on 
was canceled. He works for an 
insurance company while trying to 
connect with a new production. 

In 1998, Orlin married Dian 
Deming Paul. The two met 42 
years earlier at a Hunter H.S. dance 
for Columbia freshman and 
Hunter seniors. They dated for a 
while until Dian left New York to 
attend Hartwick College. They still 
disagree "as to who dumped 
whom," but Orlin maintains that 
after inviting Dian to a Columbia 
dance, she attended with someone 
else. "I was so upset, I got 
smashed, and Paul Chevalier 
ended up taking my date home 
because I was in no condition to do 
so." After not being in touch for 
more than 35 years, Orlin and Dian 
got together in 1995. "We were 
both going through divorces at the 
time. It was like we had never been 
apart." They discovered many 
coincidences in their lives. Among 


other things, both had two sons 
with similar names and identical 
birth months, "almost as if we 
lived parallel lives." 

Orlin and Dian live in St. Louis, 
where Dian was working when 
they married. Dian is retired, and 
they plan to move to the Pacific 
Northwest, where they own 20 
acres of timber. 

Orlin sends a thank-you to Bob 
Berne for the pre-reunion party at 
Bob's home in 2000. It was the first 
class reunion that Orlin attended, 
and he found Bob's party to be an 
excellent icebreaker. It's almost 
time to start thinking about our 
next reunion. We hope Orlin and 
Dian will attend in 2005. 

Bob deserves further mention. 
He has reached "the age of realiza¬ 
tion of inevitability" (65), and he 
and his wife, Steffi, have been mar¬ 
ried for 37 years. With those events 
to celebrate, Liz and Irwin Sollin- 
ger, Pat and David Farmer, Iris and 
Richard Friedlander, Anna Maria 
and David Kirk, Robin and Larry 
Rubinstein, Wynnkie and Art 
Delmhorst and I gathered with 
Bob and Steffi at Chez Jean, a 
charming restaurant on Rue Saint- 
Lazare, in Paris, on October 10 to 
toast their good health and enjoy a 
marvelous repast and each other's 
good company. 

Deep into the evening, the 
restaurant now virtually empty 
save for our group, and much fine 
wine having flowed, nothing 
seemed more natural than to end 
the night by rising and delivering 
a full-throated rendition of "Sans 
Souci." "We were living in the 
moment, carefree and filled with 
joy / who knew what tomorrow 
would bring" and wasn't it appro¬ 
priate to reserve "one last toast 
o'er we part" for Columbia. One 
can only speculate on what the 
few remaining patrons and the 
restaurant staff made of that 
impromptu performance, but in 
truth, not only did we remember 
all the words, but we sounded 
pretty good. Mid-morning the fol¬ 
lowing day, we met at the Musee 
d'Orsay for a guided tour that 
David arranged with one of his 
former colleagues. The museum, 
located in what had been the mag¬ 
nificent vaulted Orsay railroad 
station (built in 1900) contains the 
national collection of art from 
1848-1914, and includes sculpture, 
paintings, photographs and draw¬ 
ings originally housed in the Lou¬ 
vre, the Jeu de Paume and the 
National Museum of Modern Art. 

It was a memorable weekend in 
a most beautiful setting. My only 
regret was that Cheryl was not able 
to accompany me, as our son, 
Ethan, just turned a tender 5 
months. And, unfortunately, 
though the last strains of "Sans 
Souci" had been absorbed by the 
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crimson-velvet banquettes and 
wood-paneled walls of Chez Jean, 
there yet echoed a prescient note 
that tomorrow might bring some¬ 
thing "other than joy;" but who 
could have anticipated that rarest 
of coincidences rooted in typical 
French farce, that two couples 
named Kirk were staying at our 
hotel, both leaving the same morn¬ 
ing, and that David and Anna 
Maria, anxious to catch a plane to 
Vienna to spend time with friends, 
would discover that the concierge 
had placed their luggage in the 
trunk of a cab that moments earlier 
had departed with the wrong 
Kirks; or foretold the darker event 
that while in Vienna they would 
learn and then ponder on their 
return flight (so I was informed by 
Richard) that a tree had come 
crashing through their garage at 
home, damaging garage and car 
and possibly injuring a neighbor. 
This telescoped sequence of events 
and emotions — unbridled enjoy¬ 
ment, semi-comic mishap and seri¬ 
ous adversity — poses an interest¬ 
ing existential question: Do we at 
the age of realization of inevitabili¬ 
ty, blessed and burdened with life¬ 
times of varied experiences and 
having left behind some 23,700 
"tomorrows" regard the opening 
bars of "Sans Souci" with the same 
youthful innocence and exuber¬ 
ance as when we sang them 48 
years ago for the first time? "What 
if tomorrow brings sorrow or any¬ 
thing other than joy? / What if't be 
wintry chill, rain, storm or sum¬ 
mer's thrill? / Tomorrow's the 
future still; this is today. / Tomor¬ 
row's the future still; this is today." 
Or do we treat the words more 
soberly and modulate our voice 
with poignant restraint, a suffusion 
of wistful reflections and guarded 
expectations? I suspect that each of 
us has a different answer. How 
much and in what direction has 
your outlook on life changed? Pick 
up a Blue Book and send me a 
class note; all answers receive an A. 

Don Capelle is partially retired, 
working part-time for a pipe organ 
builder. He lives in Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio, in a new home that he 
designed and that includes a 15 
rank pipe organ. Don invites all to 
e-mail him: doncapl@aol.com. 

A correction to the column in 
the September CCT: In my note 
on Laughlin McDonald, I mis¬ 
takenly noted that he went to 
Yale Law School; in fact, Laughlin 
went to U.Va. 

Write, and be well. 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


m.hausig@verizon.net 


The Class of 1961 technology 


incentive gift of approximately 
$200,000 resulted in funding sever¬ 
al laptop computers for our admis¬ 
sions officers to use while travel¬ 
ing. The gift also gave us the 
ability to initiate a digital imaging 
project for the College. Through 
this project, the College has been 
able to deploy an ambitious digital 
imaging system to comprehensive¬ 
ly manage documents and knowl¬ 
edge through a central repository, 
allowing for distributed access to 
information. The implemented 
system addresses the document 
and information management life- 
cycles of the organization's admis¬ 
sions, financial aid, operations, 
advising and archiving functions. 

The operational functions of 
admissions and financial aid have 
successfully completed a full year's 
cycle using the digital imaging sys¬ 
tem, and last year, the system 
began a seamless transfer of infor¬ 
mation about admitted students 
from admissions to the first-year 
advising system, allowing advisers 
the ability to access all student 
information online. It also has 
allowed the College the ability to 
electronically archive files of gradu¬ 
ated student folders, making the 
information available to advisers 
and administrators. 


Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917 

New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Ed Press¬ 
man/or his 16 years of service as 
class correspondent. Until a new class 
correspondent is named, please send 
all news to CCT at the address above.] 

Gerald Sorin '69 GSAS was hon¬ 
ored with the prestigious Nation¬ 
al Jewish Book Award in History, 
2002-03, for his book Irving Howe: 
A Life of Passionate Dissent (NYU, 
2002 ). 

John Freidin writes in remem¬ 
brance of his friend Jon Narcus: 
"After a 35-year struggle with 
mental illness, Jon died on April 



Several members of the Class of i960 and their wives visited 
Paris in October. Shown outside the Musee d'Orsay are (from 
left) Irwin Sollinger, Pat Farmer, David Farmer, Steffi Berne, Iris 
Friedlander, Bob Berne, Richard Friedlander, Larry Rubinstein, 
Bob Machleder, Art Delmhorst, Liz Sollinger, Wynnkie Delmhorst, 
Robin Rubinstein, Anna Maria Kirk and David Kirk. 


Nichols School, from which he 
graduated in 1958. In his senior 
year there, Jon was Massachusetts 
Boy Governor for a day, during 
which he spoke eloquently against 
the death penalty. Jon then studied 
law, graduating from Western 
Reserve Law School in 1966. He 
was a member of the Ohio bar. 
During 1968-69, until the onset of 
his mental illness, Jon served as an 
attorney in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, D.C. 

"Jon swam on the Columbia 
freshman swimming team, and 
was a member of the Zeta Beta 
Tau fraternity, the Van Am Society 
and the Senior Society of Sachems 
and was elected a class marshall. 

"Jon had an extraordinary mem¬ 
ory and love of his years at Colum¬ 
bia and spoke with great fondness 
of those times. He followed his 
classmates and fraternity brothers 
in the newspapers and loved to 
inquire about them. He was espe¬ 
cially fond of Burt Lehman, Jerry 
Speyer, Bill Campbell and David 
Saxe '63. 

"Jon maintained an active inter¬ 
est in politics, Columbia, New 
York City, the Boston Red Sox, the 
Boston Celtics and social justice. 
He spoke often and proudly about 
the stem letters he wrote as an 
attorney on behalf of people who 


Gerald Sorin '62 was honored with the prestigious 
National Jewish Book Award in History, 2002-03, 
for living Howe: A Life of Passionate Dissent 


14,2003, at his home in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. He is survived by 
his sister, Joan Greenberger; nieces, 
Rachel Rosovsky and Wendy 
Czamecki; and six grandnieces 
and nephews, whom he adored. 

"Jon was president of our class 
senior year. After graduation, he 
taught for a year at the Brown and 


were the victims of discrimination 
or mistreatment. 

"Jon's illness eclipsed his tal¬ 
ents and his extraordinary way 
with people. Scores of his class¬ 
mates would have loved to have 
him as a colleague, if he had been 
able. Scores more tried repeatedly 
to see him, but Jon preferred to 


stay in touch by telephone. 

"Throughout his too short life, 
Jon befriended countless individ¬ 
uals. He was full of goodwill and 
charm. His eyes twinkled with 
kindness and affection. He lis¬ 
tened closely to others and pro¬ 
vided them his easy-going sup¬ 
port. Nearly everyone who knew 
Jon loved him. 

"To honor Jon's memory and to 
aid future Columbians, Burt, Jerry 
and I have initiated a drive to cre¬ 
ate a permanent Jon Narcus Schol¬ 
arship at Columbia. To do so, we 
must raise at least $50,000 across 
five years. We hope you will join 
us in this effort. Contributions may 
be sent to Derek Wittner '65, Asso¬ 
ciate Dean, Columbia College 
Alumni Affairs and Development, 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998, designated 
for the Jon Narcus Scholarship. 
Derek may be reached at (212) 870- 
2288 or daw8@columbia.edu." 


Sidney R Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 
kadishs@ummhc.org 

After our reunion weekend, Henry 
Black, who participated in the 
medical panel and was asked for a 
bio, wrote with a postscript: "I 
realized that I never contributed 
our (my new wife's and mine) love 
story. Bentta Lerin Daniels and I 
were classmates from the third to 
the sixth grade at P.S. 114 in the 
Bronx. Although we knew each 
other at Bronx Science, too, when 
high school ended in 1959, we 
went our separate ways. We recon¬ 
nected in 1999 at a reunion of our 
sixth-grade class — a quinquennial 
event that has been celebrated 
since 1979. It wasn't until 2001 that 
we saw each other again, and a 
year later, almost to the day, we 
were married." 

Charles Miller sends this news 
along with a formal announce- 
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merit. "I recently joined the law 
firm of Dickstein Shapiro Morin & 
Osbinsky in New York City. I spe¬ 
cialize in patent counseling, litiga¬ 
tion, licensing and mid-adminis¬ 
trative proceedings in the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office." The 
announcement states that Charles 
counsels clients in the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries. 

My last entry is a sad one, a let¬ 
ter from Stephen Clineburg and 
Joseph Fisher III regarding the 
death of Justin Williams. "It is our 
sad duty to report that Justin 
Williams died suddenly on August 
31,2003, victim of a massive heart 
attack. Those of us at Columbia 
who knew him will recall his intel¬ 
lectual brilliance and generosity in 
sharing his insights with those of 
us with lesser gifts. After college, 
he went on to excel at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia Law School ( Law 
Review), U.S. Department of Justice 
(Honors Program), Arlington 
County Prosecutor's Office and 
the U.S. Attorney's Office in 
Northern Virginia, where he was 
chief of the Criminal Division. He 
was husband to Suzanne and 
father to Caitlin and Andrew. 

Justin earned the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues and the 
admiration and loyalty of his 
friends, which will provide an 
enduring legacy to his family. 
Those of us who were close to 
Justin at Columbia may wish to 
honor his memory in a tangible 
way. His family and friends have 
established a fund for his chil¬ 
dren's education: Please send con- 


in the [Bergen] Record. Kevin also 
proudly reports that since 1994, 
he has written 500 consecutive 
weekly columns for the paper. 

Also present at Homecoming 
were Adam Bender and his wife, 
Cindy. Adam is a neurologist in 
New York City. In a throwback to 
the '60s, he marched with the 
Columbia band at halftime. 

John O'Grady, who was cap¬ 
tain of the track team, still rims 
after all these years. He is a physi¬ 
cian in New York, and an associ¬ 
ate professor at the NYU School 
of Medicine. John's father, also 
John, was a member of the Class 
of '21; his son, Patrick, is in the 
Class of '04, and his son, James, 
attends the Business School. 

Also in attendance were Nick 
Rudd, Bob Nash, John Cirigliano, 
Joe O'Donnell, Gerry Freedman 
and Howard Jacobson, deputy 
general counsel of the University. 
Also present were Ivan Weissman, 
who teaches journalism at NYU, 
and Jonathan Cole, who recently 
stepped down as University 
provost. 

Steve Savitt, in Vancouver, B.C., 
is a philosophy professor at the 
University of British Columbia 
"specializing in philosophical prob¬ 
lems of time." He has been married 
for 30 years to Mary Lynn Baum, 
who went to Sarah Lawrence, and 
they have a son, David, a mathe¬ 
matician with a Ph.D. from Har¬ 
vard. "Vancouver is a beautiful 
place to live and raise a family. So 
far. I've been lucky," Steve noted. 

Ron Greenberg writes from 


Steve Savitt '64 is a philosophy professor at the 
university of British Columbia, "specializing in 
philosophical problems of time." 


tributions to the Justin W. Williams 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, c/o 
Burke and Herbert Bank, PO Box 
269, Alexandria, VA 22313." [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


It was good to see our classmates 
at Homecoming. Jeff Sol and his 
wife, Simin, were in from Hawaii. 
Jeff retired from his medical prac¬ 
tice, but still teaches at the Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii School of Medicine. 

Kevin DeMarrais reported that 
for the second time in three years 
he has received the award for the 
best newspaper business story in 
New Jersey. The story, on fund 
raising by police unions, appeared 


Glen Rock, N.J., that he "majored in 
WKCR at Columbia," was later a 
Naval officer and then "settled in as 
an information systems auditor at 
MetLife, from which-1 am retired." 
He has been married to Minna 
Meyer for 39 years. His son, Aron, 
was a teaching assistant in econom¬ 
ics at SIPA, graduated in May with 
an M.P.A. and married in June. 

Steven Rosenfeld, who practices 
law in New York City, has been 
named chair of the Board of Visi¬ 
tors of the School of Law at CUNY. 
Steve also chairs the New York City 
Conflicts of Interest Board. 

Dan Paget traveled to South 
Carolina for the orchestral pre¬ 
miere of his composition "100 
Roses: Seven Neapolitan Serenades 
and Dances," performed by flutist 
Paul Robison and the Charleston 
Symphony Orchestra. The original 
chamber music version had been 
commissioned by Robison and was 


performed at the Caramoor Music 
Festival and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Finally don't forget our 40th 
anniversary gathering, which coin¬ 
cides with the College's 250th birth¬ 
day. Reunion weekend is June 3-6, 
so mark your calendars. Post ideas 
for the reunion on the College's E- 
Community: https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


No news from classmates for this 
issue, so I will fill in with some of 
my own. 

Gary Engelberg visited New 
York from his home in Dakar, 
Senegal, in late October. He stayed 
at the home of Carla and Jonah 
Schein. Gary had been a wonder¬ 
ful host in Dakar to my son, Jesse, 
and separately to another friend, 
so I took Gary, Jesse and the friend 
to dinner. Gary spent the evening 
walking around the Columbia 
campus, and he was impressed 
with the remarkable diversity of 
the student body. 

Classmates, please give me more 
to write about in the next issue. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: David Stem's e-mail 
address was incorrect in the Novem¬ 
ber issue. The correct address is 
davidnstern@yahoo.com.] 

We'll start off with a rather 
somber thought: The year just 
begun will see the majority of 
our classmates become sexage¬ 
narians (and that, unfortunately, 
has nothing to do with what you 
might wish to infer from the first 
three letters ... ). 

Edward Fink is in his seventh 
year as chair of the communication 
department at the University of 
Maryland. From 1999-2000, he was 
the editor of the journal Human 
Communication Research. In May, he 
received the B. Aubrey Fisher Men¬ 
torship Award from the Interna¬ 
tional Communication Association. 
The award is given annually to the 
ICA member who is an outstand¬ 
ing scholar, teacher and adviser, 
and has influenced the communi¬ 
cation discipline through his or her 
students as well as through his or 
her work. Ed lives in Silver Spring, 
Md., near his two daughters and 
his grandson. His e-mail address is 
elf@umd.edu. 


An encounter of the three heads- 
of-state most responsible for the 
reunification of Germany recently 
was organized in Atlanta by Tom 

Harrold. 

"I'm somewhat embarrassed to 
be on you so frequently, but I 
appear to be on a roll," writes Egil 
Knutson. "No one I talk to seems 
to have heard of anyone being 
accepted into the highly competi¬ 
tive art world so quickly. I had a 
sculpture accepted into the 'A 
Shenere Veit Gallery of the Work¬ 
man's Circle/Arbeter Ring'." The 
show was in Los Angeles in 
November and December. "The 
piece is titled 'Eyewitness — 
Europe 1943'. This narrative piece 
is about the sculptor's lingering 
memories of the Nazi occupation 
of Norway. The Germans took over 
my grandfather's restaurant and 
brought in Jewish prisoners to 
work. My grandpa would smuggle 
some to Sweden, my grandmother 
would smuggle the food and I 
could only try to comprehend the 
Holocaust. I never told anyone 
about that. I guess it was time." 
Egil's e-mail address is egilk@bar- 
rettgroup.com. 

And now for the virtual Golden 
'66 Curmudgeon Award ceremony. 
For those of you not endowed with 
a sufficient number of active gray 
cells to remember where one went 
to eat a pizza at V&T during our 
freshman year, the correct answer 
to our quiz from the November 
2003 issue is that it actually was 
located in two separate places 
(hence our hint, "think twice"). 

One location was on Amsterdam 
Avenue between West 113th and 
114th Streets, and the other was on 
Amsterdam opposite the Teachers 
College. In our sophomore year, 
the locations were consolidated on 
Amsterdam between West 110th 
and 111th Streets, where it remains, 
albeit with different proprietors. 

Our next challenge is: What was 
the "Hamburger With the College 
Education," and where could it be 
found? 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd., #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


[Editor's note: George Bernstein's 
upcoming book (February 2004) is 
aboout Britain since 1945, not the 
1919 Paris peace confrence.] 


Greetings to the famous Class of 
1968, recently represented in the 
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Ric Burns '78 Columbia docu¬ 
mentary, Columbia: A Celebration, 
shown on PBS, with the always 
stunning picture of John Tait. 
When you mention the Class of 
'68 to other Columbia folks, they 
seem to pause. One thing is for 
sure: Our giving percentage is ris¬ 
ing to the top of the ranks of the 
classes. How about that? 

In case you missed it, the 
women's cross-country team won 
the Heptagonals for the second 
consecutive year, and the men fin¬ 
ished in second place; the top run¬ 
ner was Steve Sundell '04. So 
Columbia last year and this year — 
if you add the men's and women's 
scores — produced the best 
runners in the Ivies, and the 
women's team is clearly among the 
finest in the nation. Congratulations 
to them. They seem to excel with 
training in Central and Riverside 
Parks. I liked The New York Times' 
story before the race: "Columbia 
Women Run to the Front." The 
Lions football team whipped 
Princeton this year at Princeton, so 
congratulations to them, too. 

Bob Brandt and I had lunch at 
Cafe Centro, near Grand Central. 
We hadn't seen each other in 35 
years, and it was a great lunch 
and great fun. We were room¬ 
mates one summer and philoso¬ 
phy majors along with a distin¬ 
guished group of others, like the 
guitar man. Bill McDavid. Bob 
told me how to reach Billy 
Schwartz, now Bill Cross, living in 
Norway, I think. I will try to locate 
him. He still is a musician. Bob 
was charming as always, and has 
great kids — two boys. Bob loves 
skiing in Vermont and continues 
to do real estate and other things. 
He is coming to Dean's Day with 
his son, Ryan. I hope you will be 
there, too. I guarantee it will be a 
great event — a fine reunion event 
for us and a very nice turnout. A 
mailing will have gone out to our 
class. Come with or without 
spouses and friends and kids. It 
will be great if you would enjoy 
fabulous lectures, good company 
and a little entertainment. 

President Lee C. Bollinger and 
Dean Austin Quigley greeted 
many alumni at an October recep¬ 
tion at the Met's Temple of Den- 
dur after a screening of the docu¬ 
mentary. Seth Weinstein, who 
enjoys being back in the city near¬ 
ly full-time, enjoyed the film and 
had a "wonderful" time. He and 
Cathy looked quite glamorous, as 
did Vicki de Bary and her son, 
John '05. Paul de Bary, as presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Columbia 
Graduates, earlier in the 250 cele¬ 
bration kicked off the Great 
Teacher Awards Dinner in Low 
Library, introducing, among oth¬ 
ers, two new members, Ross Ain 
and Bill Joseph. We had a table 


with them, Paul Gallagher and 
Ira Goldberg. So we had five 
'68ers at one table (a little raucous) 
and Paul, of course, at a head 
table. The event was engaging. 
Provost (and Professor) Alan 
Brinkley's dinner speech was 
thought-provoking, as were Dean 
Austin Quigley's introductory 
comments. Ross is spending more 
time in the city, and Bill is coming 
back for Dean's Day, I hope with 
his wife. Paul had some fascinat¬ 
ing thoughts about national health 
care policy. Ira and I had just had 
an unscheduled breakfast at Tom's 
a few days earlier. He recalls the 
prices being much lower. I can't 
remember the prices. 

I understand that Tom Seligson, 
the class secretary for Andover, is 
alive and well. He is a producer for 
A&E biographies and a columnist 
for Parade. I will need to track him 
down if he is writing another book 
and get more details. Dan Brooks 
moved to the law firm of Schader, 
Harrison Segal & Lewis in New 
York (dbrooks@schnader.com). 

Dan, I worked with your firm on 
many financings in Pennsylvania 
through the years. Good luck with 
your new endeavors. In the card I 
received, it says that Dan "concen¬ 
trates his practice in complex com¬ 
mercial, corporate, and securities 
and commodities litigation and 
arbitration." 

I have an update from Tel Aviv. 
Phil Mandelker is at the ADAM 
Law Offices, so drop in on him 
when you are there. His new e- 
mail is philip.m@adam-law.com. 
The firm is "relatively young and 
vibrant" and he is "more or less 
the graybeard" there. Phil, come 
in for Dean's Day. 

John Tait has been in Europe 
(Paris, Rome and Venice). "My old¬ 
est daughter interviewed at Oxford 
while we were in Paris, and she has 
been accepted to a master's pro¬ 
gram there." John's youngest is at 
Wesleyan, and thus he should be in 
the east sometime. So we will roll 
out the red carpet, or the blue car¬ 
pet, in the case of Columbia. John, 
you need to leave Idaho sometimes. 
John is in touch with Roger Wyatt, 
whom I have been trying to reach 
for a while in Saratoga. 

Steve Bums' daughter, Sarah 
Elizabeth, is engaged to Daren 
Belsby, with a wedding that was 
scheduled in Washington State for 
December. Congratulations. 

Chris Friedrichs's e-mail stat¬ 
ed that he was away from his his¬ 
tory department at the University 
of British Columbia: "I will be in 
India from mid-October to mid- 
January on a grant from the Shas- 
tri Indo-Canadian Institute." 
Maybe we can get a full report on 
his travels and endeavors. 

Steve Pierce is the managing 
director of AmChamFrance, 


America's oldest international 
business organization, serving 
American interests in France since 
1894.1 asked him if he knew Reid 
Feldman, who also is in Paris, 
and what was he up to? Steve 
wrote back: "What can I say after 
1,000,000 years? I am honorary 
chair of the Columbia Alumni 
Association of France. We will be 
feting CU's 250th at the Musee 
d'Orsay with President Bollinger. 
Amusingly enough, although 
I have known Reid for years, we 
never figured out we were class¬ 
mates (or even both Columbia 
graduates) until about three 
months ago. Didn't know you 
were responsible for sending the 
Denby book, which has some¬ 
what changed my life in that I 
have decided to slowly re-read all 
the books (I still have all of them). 
Many thanks, indeed." 

If the Denby book has you re¬ 
reading the originals, then you 
owe me a bottle of red wine when 
I visit you someday. Or I will buy 
you a bottle of wine when you are 
visiting New York. 

Chuck Lindholm is on sabbati¬ 
cal from Boston University, lives in 
Cambridge and is working on a 
book. He reported that the Brattle 
theatre is "still the center of Har¬ 
vard Square and Cambridge cul¬ 
ture. I just saw Pierre Melville's Le 
Circle Rouge there." And he reports 
for me that the "Arlington cinema 
now is a second-run multiplex — a 
very good one." Maybe it's time to 
go home for a visit and ring Doug 
Freundlich's doorbell. Paul Bros- 
nan grew up in Arlington, too. 

From Cambridge to Namibia ... 
Barry Wick was sorry he missed 
the reunion but will be at the 40th. 
He requested Greg Lombardo's 
address, so you can see that I 
serve a few secretarial functions, 
too. In addition, Barry wrote, "I 
was accepted to the Peace Corps 
in 1968, but my draft board would 
not let me go. So here I am, years 
later, teaching math in a rural 
school in Northern Namibia, after 
a long computing career in Col¬ 
orado. Some things never leave 
your list. Both my sons graduated 
from the University of Colorado. 
One of them is a law student at 
American University in D.C. 
Through the years, I have been 
involved in many activities, 
including endurance sports, such 
as the Ironman triathlon. I have 
followed Columbia news with 
interest, even though I have not 
been to NYC in a number of years. 
Best wishes to all." Best wishes to 
you, Barry, from all of us. 

Greg Winn is doing a little fam¬ 
ily tree work. "I have been tracing 
my Hungarian Jewish family in 
greater detail, and have found a 
long-lost cousin in Philadelphia, a 
lawyer no less. Turns out I have 


really 'good' Jewish credentials: 
Two brothers escaped from Spain 
during the inquisition and ended 
up in Hungary. One of the broth¬ 
er's descendents is Rabbi Taub, 
one of the founders of the Hasidic 
movement. The other descendent, 
my great-great grandfather, Yisrael 
Hartnmann, was a concert violinist 
of some acclaim who played a 
series of concerts with Frannz List. 
My cousin's daughter is the lead 
violinist at the Israeli Philharmon¬ 
ic. Guess I did not get that gene." I 
think Greg was a drummer in a 
band. Correct? So it seems to me 
that some of Greg's beneficence 
comes from a cultural proclivity. 

Jim Shorter reports that he has 
not much to report. Jim, I am the 
judge, not you. I liked the write¬ 
up. Jim recently returned from a 
meeting in Amsterdam of the N.Y. 
State Bar Association International 
Law and Practice Section, where 
he spent time with Charles Cow¬ 
ard. "He is a partner in a Madrid 
office of Uria & Menendezk, a 
Spanish law firm. It was great to 
see him for the first time since we 
graduated. During the conference, 
I co-chaired a panel, "The impact 
of E.U. Law on Cross-Border Taxa¬ 
tion.' The other lawyers on the 
panel were from Germany, The 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and the 
U.K. Each discussed various 
aspects of E.U. law, which is very 
interesting in the sense that the 
E.U. is going through a process 
that in some respects is reminis¬ 
cent of the development of consti¬ 
tutional law principles in the early 
days of the U.S. I gave a short 
presentation regarding the conflict 
between limitation of benefits pro¬ 
visions in U.S. tax treaties and the 
principle of non-discrimination 
under E.U. law." Jim, I suspect 
that Professor Harriss would have 
been proud to have been there. 

Jim is at Thacher Proffitt & Wood. 

I received a wonderful and 
thoughtful note from Paul Spim 
(who is in the radiology depart¬ 
ment at Brigham and Women's 
Hospital in Boston), who prom¬ 
ised to think of me the next time 
he "drove through Ah-lington." I 
will share with the alumni folks 
and some of our active classmates 
in New York his thoughts about 
how to engage alumni more fully. 
For sure, like many others, he is 
looking for more substance from 
the College directed at us and to 
enhance the infrastructure of the 
class for communication purposes. 
Paul lives in Nahant, Mass. — the 
picture of his home is stunning. 

He has the beach a moment away, 
but what he is looking for from 
Columbia is more about his class¬ 
mates and more from continuing 
education (and not estate plan¬ 
ning). Paul, we agree with you, 
and so does the College, and it is 
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working on your thoughts. We 
hope to see you, maybe at Dean's 
Day. It's your kind of day, for sure. 

I wanted to spend a moment 
more on Seth Weinstein, who 
shared a number of thoughts about 
Columbia. It has been great for me 
to catch more than a glimpse of Seth 
and Cathy. They enjoyed the event 
at the Met immensely. Seth felt that 
the film may have been too College¬ 
centric and mishandled '68.1 
thought the film was wonderful but 
that the '68 section was a good bit 
off-target. Still, the film had charm 
for me, and I thought that Professor 
Michael Rosenthal was the star. 

Seth wrote that "the reception at 
the Temple of Dendur (one of the 
great spaces in our great city) was 
full of drama and energy. Here 
were several generations of 
Columbians looking fabulous and 
talking about exciting ideas from 
politics to art history to planning 
for Columbia's next 250 years. The 
next day, we went to the Home¬ 
coming game, which turned out to 
be great fun. (I had not been to 
Baker Field since 1967, when I fell 
through the old green bleacher 
boards while cheering on the 
team.) The game was wonderful 
despite the final score. I was only 
sorry that I had missed 36 years of 
College football! Cathy and I look 
forward to getting more involved 
with Columbia activities now that 
we are back in Manhattan." He 
continues that he has been "drawn 
back into the fold of what is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most 
remarkable institutions in our most 
wonderful and remarkable City of 
New York. We hope to see many 
of you at the Hamilton Dinner and 
future events." Now we need to 
get Seth and Paul together to com¬ 
pare the past 35 years or so. 

I saw Andy Herz on Park 
Avenue and at the Yale game, in 
grand humor, with his handsome 
young son, and Peter Chemeff at 
Homecoming, looking as cheerful 
as ever. Most recently, I had dinner 
with Katherine and John Roy at a 
fine Irish place in the Bronx. When¬ 
ever I see these folks, it brightens 
my day. So thanks to them. And all 
the best to the Class of '68. Be well. 


WE WANT TO 
HEAR FROM YOU! 

You are reading Class Notes, 
but have you submitted one? 
Look at the top of your 
class's column for the e-mail 
address of your correspon¬ 
dent and let him or her know 
what you are doing. To be eli¬ 
gible for publication in the 
May 2004 CCT, your notes 
must be received by March 1. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 
moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


Planning continues for our seventh 
reunion (1974,1979,1984,1989, 
1994,1999 and 2004) — this num¬ 
ber somehow makes the passage of 
years easier to believe. Program 
details for the June 3-6 event will 
be shared in the March issue. Fund 
raising is under way for our 
reunion class gift. The target is 
$300,000, with as high a rate of par¬ 
ticipation as possible. Unlike in the 
past, the class gift is for the general 
fund this year (rather than five-year 
pledges). You will undoubtedly be 
contacted directly, but if reading 
CCT stimulates happy memories 
and appreciation for the College, 
now is the perfect moment to send 
in your contribution: Columbia 
College Fund, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 
917, New York NY 10115-0998 or 
give online: www.college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/giving. 

Our reunion wifi be part of the 
celebration of Columbia's 250th 
anniversary, and our time at the 
College — not surprisingly — has 
a prominent place in Stand, Colum¬ 
bia, Robert A. McCaughey's histo¬ 
ry of the University. (My copy, 
purchased at Homecoming, is 
inscribed by the author to me as a 
member "of the exciting Class of 
1969"). More than 70 pages 
address the events of 1968 and the 
surrounding years. To be sure, 
Mark Rudd is quite visible in this 
discussion. The book also includes 
a statement that Eric Witkin made 
as a student member of the Disci¬ 
plinary Committee, and it cites Up 
Against the Ivy Wall: A History of 
the Columbia Crisis, by Jerry Avom 
and Robert Friedman. It is an 
inescapable fact that the College 
years of a class holding its seventh 
five-year reunion must now be 
viewed as "history." 

And now, some contemporary 
news: When he was summoned to 
the law school dean's office, Jim 
Weitzman was given a simple 
choice: dump his radio station job 
or get dumped from law school. 
Seemed that Jim was spending 
more time interviewing professors 
on his nighttime talk show than he 
was listening to their lectures in the 
classroom. Thus began his involun¬ 
tary separation from the radio 
industry in which he worked since 
the age of 16 (including WKCR 
and WNCN while at Columbia). 
Well, things have come full circle 
for Jim. After 28 years of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., lawyering for radio and 
TV companies in 40 of the 50 states, 
he bid adieu to law firm Kaye 


Scholer in order to give more atten¬ 
tion to the small group of radio sta¬ 
tions he slowly acquired during the 
preceding 10 years. Jim says he has 
not looked back. 

"In the months after I took 
down my shingle, people asked 
me if I had lost weight, shaved off 
my moustache (never had one) or 
colored my hair. It was none of the 
above, but probably just the smile 
on my face that apparently had 
been absent during the final year 
of laboring in a huge New York- 
based law firm. I should have left 
much earlier to work full-time at 
my first love." The stations are in 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and broadcast multi¬ 
cultural programs in 16 languages 
to serve niche audiences. One is 
formatted for business and per¬ 
sonal finance news, much like 
Bloomberg's WBBR in New York 
City. Asked if he is looking to 
expand into other cities, Jim 
responded, "As it is written in an 
old book of Jewish wisdom, 'He is 
rich who is satisfied with his por¬ 
tion.' That's me." Jim's wife, 
Malka, divides her time between 
Washington, D.C., and her native 
Israel volunteering for Israel's 
emergency medical service, and 
his son, Avi, is taking a year off 
from the University of Wisconsin 
to intern in a Washington, 
D.C.-area public health clinic. 

Tom Hegyi writes: "I'm profes¬ 
sor and vice chairman of the 
department of pediatrics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey-Robert Wood John¬ 
son Medical School in New 
Brunswick, N.J., 'kicked upstairs' 
after 23 years as director of the divi¬ 
sion of neonatology. I'm also direc¬ 
tor of the SIDS Center of New Jer¬ 
sey and the Kemicterus Research 
and Prevention Center, two distinct 
medical areas but both focusing on 
public health. I live in Colts Neck, 
N.J. with my wife, Barbara Ostfeld- 
Hegyi Ph.D., a developmental psy¬ 
chologist who's a professor of pedi¬ 
atrics in my department. Our 
children include a cardiologist at 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine, an attorney at Credit Suisse- 
First Boston, a businesswoman in 
Cleveland and a new graduate of 
Boston University beginning a real 
estate career in New York." 

Hart Perry has a son, Nick 
Kopple-Perry, graduating from 
Wesleyan. The Kopple part of the 
name is Barbara Kopple, a film¬ 
maker whose films Harlan County: 
USA and American Dream Hart 
shot. Evan Perry and Michael 
Perry are his boys with Dana 
Heinz Perry. Dana and Hart have 
a film production company. She is 
directing the history of hip-hop, 
produced by Russell Simmons. 
Hart is completing a documentary 
on icons of 20 century art. Hart 


shared this press release on his 
new film (which Juan Gonzalez 
'68 wrote; edited for space): 

"Seventh Art Releasing 
announces the theatrical premiere 
of Hart Perry's Valley of Tears, a 
new documentary that shines a 
harsh light on a subject that many 
people assumed had long since 
vanished: the cruel and intentional 
mistreatment of Mexican-Ameri- 
can migrant farm workers. [It] will 
open in New York on November 
28 at the Two Boots Pioneer The¬ 
ater (155 E. 3rd St., at Avenue A) ... 

"The film's depiction of the 
struggles of the migrant farm 
workers and their battle for equal 
rights is both compelling and 
inspiring. What had long been 
ignored by the American public 
and barely recognized since 
Edward R. Murrow's ground¬ 
breaking Harvest of Shame in the 
1950s is finally exposed in a telling 
documentary about the endurance 
of the human spirit and the deter¬ 
mination to fight for what is right 
in a world where the right thing is 
all too often too difficult to find. In 
this dynamic and moving film. 
Perry tells a complex story of the 
long journey individuals will 
endure in order to make a better 
future for their families and the 
life they have come to love. 

"Perry has an extensive back¬ 
ground in documentary film pro¬ 
duction. As chief executive of 
Perry Films, he has produced and 
directed a diverse and accom¬ 
plished list of films such as John 
Hammond: From Bessie Smith to 
Bruce Springsteen (Cine Golden 
Eagle, Peabody Award), Leonard 
Bernstein's New York (Cable Ace), 
Rhythm, Country and Blues (Moni¬ 
tor Award), The Making of "Sun 
City " (IDA Award) and Haiti: 
Killing The Dream (first prize at the 
Latin American Film Festival). He 
directed the five-hour series The 
70s for VH1 and Motown 40 for 
ABC. Perry is an accomplished 
cinematographer and has shot 
three highly-acclaimed Academy 
Award-winning documentaries: 
Woodstock, Harlan County: USA 
and American Dream." 

From Peter Rugg: "After Colum¬ 
bia 3-2 Engineering, I taught sailing 
at the Fishers Island Yacht Club and 
then went to JP Morgan's training 
program and spent time on petrole¬ 
um finance, project finance, work¬ 
ing in London and Hong Kong, 
M&A, capital markets and corpo¬ 
rate finance. Twenty-three years 
later, I became senior v.p. and CFO 
of Triton Energy, an NYSE listed 
international exploration and devel¬ 
opment company in Dallas. After 
six years in our last overseas post¬ 
ing, my minister of home affairs 
said she wanted to live in NYC 
again. I joined Tatum Partners, a 
professional services firm of 400 
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partners in 30 cities dedicated to the 
CFO and CIO needs of companies, 
full- or part-time, interim or perma¬ 
nent. I do a lot of competitive sail¬ 
boat racing, am on about three non¬ 
profit boards and focus my 
charitable giving on the needs of 
children, servicing on another four 
or five nonprofit boards. These 
activities, and working in Philadel¬ 
phia and New York while living in 
New York and on Fishers Island, do 
not leave me quite enough time to 
tend to my wife of 34 years, two 
grown children (a Brown-Colorado 
lawyer and a Drew-Rutgers social 
worker/lawyer) and my 4-year-old 
granddaughter. I try to exchange 
bad e-mail jokes on a regular basis 
with Andy Hyatt." 

For the past few issues, I have e- 
mailed classmates to solicit news 
and most have responded (like Jim, 
Tom, Hart and Peter). But a person¬ 
al invitation is not needed: News 
from any classmate would be wel¬ 
comed. While the page is still 
opened to our class' news, please 
send an e-mail with your news. 



Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Twenty-seven members of the '66 
freshman football team, along with 
many teammates from the Class of 
'69, made it to campus on Home¬ 
coming weekend to honor our late 
teammate. Bill Wazevich. The trib¬ 
ute was a success on many levels. 

It started with a dinner on Friday 
night, October 17, at Faculty 
House, where Dick Alexander 
and Marty Domres '69 presented a 
plaque to the six Wazevich family 
members who came in from Ohio 
for the weekend as our guests. The 
event was a financial success, too. 
We are very close to reaching our 
goal of raising sufficient funds to 
dedicate a team meeting room in 
Bill's memory (so keep those 
checks coming in!). 

On Saturday, October 18, we 
had brunch at Baker Field, went to 
the game and enjoyed a post-game 
tailgate. Most of us even made it to 
the Beta Blast on campus that 
evening. The event also was a 
wonderful vehicle for getting such 
a large number of classmates back 
to campus, some of whom were 
making their first trip back after 
33-plus years. There's no question 
that the tribute sparked a new 
wave of enthusiasm and commit¬ 
ment to the football program and 
to Alma Mater. Attendees were 
Dick Alexander, Ken Alexander, 
Craig Archer, Jeff Blake, Bob 
Borza, Mike Bradley, John Con¬ 
nolly, Joe Dziedzic, Frank Furillo, 
Dennis Graham, Lennie Ham¬ 
mers, Zach Husser '73, Bemie 


Josefsberg, Bruce Nagle, Bill 
Poppe, Jack Probolus, Mike 
Pyszczemuka '71, Phil Russotti, 
George Starke '71, Ron Szumilas, 
Terry Sweeney, Fred Suchy, Joe 
Topich, Jim Wascura, WKCR's Jim 
Miller and me. Special thanks to 
our coach, and newest and best- 
ever CU trustee, Bill Campbell '62, 
for all his help with the tribute. 

Emanuel Ax received the Col¬ 
lege's prestigious Alexander 
Hamilton Medal on November 17. 
He's not only a world-class musi¬ 
cian but a world-class alum, as 
well. The award was well 
deserved. We'll try to get him to 
commit to play for us at our next 
reunion. You'll recall that Manny 
performed at our 25th, to great 
acclaim. Manny, keep your calen¬ 
dar clear! Other class luminaries 
in attendance at the Hamilton din¬ 
ner included Bob Douglas, Jim 
Periconi, Mark Pruzansky, Steve 
Schwartz and Chuck Silberman. 

Gentlemen, the Columbia ren¬ 
aissance continues, and the best 
way to enjoy it is to stay connect¬ 
ed to the College and each other. 
Go Lions! 


realistic. I picture kids and stu¬ 
dents clambering upon it, if the 
guards don't chase them away (on 
a pedestal, it is above head height). 

Some of us then went to campus 
for the evening concert by hip-hop 
star Wyclef Jean (whom some of 
your kids might know). How times 
have changed. A stage was built in 
front of Butler Library, and South 
Field was packed. A light show 
had Butler's columns reminding 
me of peppermint sticks, flames — 
you name it. There we were, mid- 
50s, standing near the Sundial and 
bouncing to the music. (In our day, 
Sha-Na-Na was mid-50s, too, but a 
different mid-50s.) 

Art Engoron: "Gary Marton 
and I spent several days in Mon- 
tauk at a New York City Civil 
Court judicial seminar. A few 
days later, he gave me some excel¬ 
lent advice about a landlord-ten- 
ant situation, and we ended up 
talking about Albert Goldman's 
American Pop Culture course. So, 
College classmates continue to be 
prominent participants in my 
mental activities." 

Andrew Arbenz: "My wife. 


Jack Binder: "After spending 
my free time at Columbia playing 
Klezmer music (trumpet) at wed¬ 
dings and bar mitzvahs to pay for 
Columbia, I did nothing for two 
years after graduation. I got my 
head straight. I then went to den¬ 
tal school at NYU, married a den¬ 
tal school classmate, Martha Con¬ 
nell '72 Barnard, lived on the 
Upper West Side, had two kids, 
started a dental practice on Cen¬ 
tral Park West and moved to the 
'burbs (Scarsdale). We are empty 
nesters. Our daughter, Rebecca, 
went to Amherst and is finishing 
her first year of Boston University 
Law School. Our son, Daniel, is in 
his junior year at Columbia. He is 
the manager of the marching band 
and majors in European history." I 
asked Jack to ask Dan for the 
marching band scripts website, 
and here it is: www.cumb.org/ 
scripts.html. 

John K. Bleimaier: "In Russia, I 
delivered papers at the Moscow 
University Conference on the 
Intelligentsia and at the Yasnaya 
Polyana Writers Conference. Pret¬ 
ty heady stuff for a New Jersey 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


About e-mail: In replying to me by 
e-mail, please include "71C" in the 
subject line. As you've noticed, 
this column is growing, as a direct 
result of the Class eNewsletter, 
published each even-numbered 
month. To get on the list, e-mail 
me your name and e-mail address. 
I also will forward your e-mail 
address to Columbia. 

About websites: This column 
includes several Web addresses. 
Note that hyphens are correct 
after "Seneca" and in "0212-2." In 
using such addresses, of course, 
ignore punctuation at the end. 

On October 18, Columbia kicked 
off the year-long celebration of its 
250th birthday. As part of the fes¬ 
tivities, the co-chairs of the Class of 
1971 Lions Scholarship Project, 
Vince Bonagura, Dick Fuhrman, 
Richard Hsia, Rick Johnson and 
Greg Wyatt, hosted an exclusive 
preview of The Scholar's Lion, to be 
unveiled at Dean's Day on April 3, 
and sculpted by Greg, sculptor in 
residence at the Cathedral Church 
of St. John the Divine. 

OK, that's the official version. 

Let me add this: Greg's studio is 
tucked under the cathedral, and 
even passing through the unfin¬ 
ished basement of that building is 
awe-inspiring. The preview was of 
the sculpted model from which the 
mold will be made. Scholarly or 
not, this lion looks like a lion, larg¬ 
er than life, muscled but lean, and 


Paul Scham '71 is a visiting scholar at The 
George Washington University "after six years 
living in Jerusalem and working on joint israeli- 
Palestinian peace projects at the Truman insti¬ 
tute for Peace of Hebrew university." 


Alison, and I moved to the Upper 
West Side in early 2003. It's my 
first home on the UWS in 25 years 
and is great fun." 

Carlyle Miller: "After graduat¬ 
ing from Columbia, the most awe¬ 
some class that Columbia fielded, 

I attended Cornell Medical Col¬ 
lege, went into internal medicine 
with a gastroenterology subspe¬ 
cialty and opened up a practice in 
New York. In the mid-'90s, I 
became president of Cancer Pre¬ 
vention Research Center. I have 
been teaching at Cornell Medical 
College since 1980 and am the 
academic dean at Pacific College 
of Oriental Medicine in New York 
City. Along the way, I married 
Rhonda Cole from Chicago (she is 
an advertising manager for The 
New York Times), and we have a 
daughter, Victoria Michele (17). I 
have had several books of poems 
published, am still writing a 
whirlwind of poems and enjoy 
going back to the Columbia cam¬ 
pus, particularly as I live on the 
Upper West Side." 

Bob Fuhrman: "In January 
2001,1 set up my economics and 
environment consulting practice. 
Check out the website: 
www.seneca-economics.com." 


farmer! Thought I'd share part of 
my biography as prepared for a 
compendium of the board of the 
Steinway Society of Princeton 
(ellipses his): 'J.K. Bleimaier is a 
farmer, essayist, lawyer, poet, 
philosopher, activist, bibliophile, 
anglophile, dilettante, egalitarian 
and snob ... His hobbies are cars, 
guns and wild women ...'l guess 
that says it all." 

Bob Mayer: "Next summer, 
Larry 'Spider' Masket and I will 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
the 'Men's Trip.' The annual expe¬ 
dition involves spending a week in 
the mountains of California, 
Wyoming or Utah. For many years, 
we backpacked. More recently, we 
have relied on pack horses to carry 
our gear while we walk in front of 
them. Last year, we dispensed with 
the horses and stayed in rundown 
cabins that resembled the pre-reno- 
vated Fumald Hall. A number of 
other Columbians participate in 
this rugged adventure, including 
Alan Mayer '72 and Elliott Kahn 
'70, who did not finish Columbia 
but helped start Sha-Na-Na while 
he was there. Larry Teitelbaum 
made a guest appearance in the 
early 1990s but prefers the wilds of 
Pasadena." 
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Alex Sachare: "It's hard to 
believe that I've been back on 
Momingside Heights and editing 
CCT for more than 5\ years. After 
25-plus years in sports, with AP 
and the NBA, the campus is quite 
a change, but it's been a positive 
one. The students are fabulous, 
and it's great to feel that you're 
contributing in some small way to 
their betterment. Feedback on the 
magazine and our bimonthly pub¬ 
lication schedule continues to be 
positive. If you have any thoughts 
about CCT or suggestions about 
possible stories, drop me a line at 
as801@columbia.edu. 

"I live in Chappaqua, N.Y. (40 
minutes north of campus, without 
traffic — an hour or more on a 
normal weekday) with my wife, 
Lori, who does public relations 
work and also writes for several 
local publications, and our daugh¬ 
ter, Debbie, who turns 12 this 
month and has been enjoying 
Homecoming for several years. 

"While my day job takes up 
most of my time and effort, I have 
contributed several chapters to 
two more sports books: Not Till the 
Fat Lady Sings: The Most Dramatic 
Sports Finishes of All Time (Tri¬ 
umph, 2003), edited by Les Krantz 
and published in October, and 
Total Basketball (SportClassic, 2004), 
an encyclopedia edited by the late 
Len Koppett '44 with Ken Shouler 
and Bob Ryan. The encyclopedia 
has been in the works for about 
five years and was delayed when 
the original publisher went bank¬ 
rupt, but is scheduled to be 
released this month. These bring to 
14 the number of books I've writ¬ 
ten, edited or contributed to, all on 
sports and most on basketball." 

Bennett Weinberg: "Appeared 
on FOX-TV in November and 
recently in mags like Ladies Home 
Journal, Redbook and Self, promot¬ 
ing our books on caffeine. I have 
been hard at work fielding pro¬ 
posals with co-author Bonnie 
Bealer. Finally, we seem to have 
launched or are about to launch 
several new book projects at once. 
While still the reigning experts on 
caffeine, we are branching out 
into books about coffee, treating 
addiction and management com¬ 
munications — and I'm even 
writing fiction. People should 
send me strange and exotic coffee 
recipes and tales for our new 
book: coffeestuff@bawinc.com" 

Paul Scham: "After six years 
living in Jerusalem and working 
on joint Israeli-Palestinian peace 
projects at the Truman Institute for 
Peace of Hebrew University, I'm 
back in Washington, D.C., as a vis¬ 
iting scholar at The George Wash¬ 
ington University. My main task is 
finishing the editing of a book on 
Israeli and Palestinian historical 
narratives. I spoke last year at the 


Mid-Atlantic Columbia College 
Club, getting some flak from 
members who disagreed strongly 
with my views. Besides the book. 
I'm doing a fair amount of speak¬ 
ing and writing on the continuing 
conflict and such peacemaking 
efforts as there are." 

Arvin Levine: "Both my chil¬ 
dren are freshman this year, nei¬ 
ther at the College. My son, after 
five years of Israeli Army & Yeshi- 
va studies, is taking psychology, 
logic and mysticism — figuring 
that he has covered his bases: One 
of them has to be right! My daugh¬ 
ter, at Penn, eschews math proofs, 
the lifeblood of my undergrad 
days. She even threatens to be 
interested in engineering (uh!). 
They have learned how to hurt 
their father." 

Arvin adds, "I am now an 
orphan. My mother died a peace¬ 
ful death after a long and active 
life (how many piano teachers 
write medical school reference let¬ 
ters for their former students?)." 

Our class also has losses: Leo V. 
Love, on September 24,2003, 
(known at Columbia by his given 
name, Leo Calderella) and Mike 
Valuk, on December 4,2002. 

You can get a good sense of 
Leo from homepage.mac.com/ 


The Unguarded Moment, was pub¬ 
lished by Leisure Books in 1977. 

The site also published one of 
his poems, "Election Year": 

I'm driving to work and I'm 
thinking maybe 
this fall 

as the weather gets cooler 
the homeless will take down all 
these 

election signs from the side of the 
road 

and use them to build housing. 
Then I start thinking I hope they 
don't do 
that because 
the politicians 

will take credit for it, pointing to 
their 

names and photos on these shelters 
as evidence of their support. 

The Web pages also include 
addresses for other of Leo's works. 
According to a death notice in the 
Arizona Republic, memorial contri¬ 
butions can be made to Habitat for 
Humanity. 

Mike had a delightful item 
about his days at Columbia play¬ 
ing lightweight football in the Jan¬ 
uary 2003 Class Notes (see page 46). 
But in that entry, he also noted, "In 
November 2001,1 left my job of 15 


cal Hudson 72 was selected by Fortune as one 
of the top 50 most powerful black executives in 
the united States. 


r.w.b/Personal9.html (or search 
for "Leo Love's Page One"); for 
more, click the "Leo Love's Page 
Two" link at the top of that page. 
Sounds like the sincere and peace¬ 
ful Leo that I knew at Columbia. 
He apparently changed his last 
name to be an anagram of his first 
name and middle initial. You can 
get an idea of how much he was 
valued by fellow students at Anti¬ 
och University, Los Angeles' 
M.F.A. in Creative Writing Pro¬ 
gram, from which he would have 
graduated in December 2003. 

Leo was awarded a $5,000 Cre¬ 
ative Writing Fellowship in Poetry 
from the Arizona Commission on 
the Arts in 2001. A website devot¬ 
ed to that award notes that Leo 
lived in Phoenix and was a poet 
and mystery writer (under the 
pseudonym L.F. James). His 
Columbia degree was in French 
language and literature, and he 
attended fiction and poetry work¬ 
shops at the University of New 
Mexico Summer Writers Confer¬ 
ence. His mystery stories were 
published in Ellery Queen's Mys¬ 
tery Magazine, Hayakawa Mystery 
Magazine (Tokyo) and Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock's Mystery Magazine. His novel. 


years as president of the Greater 
Nashua Chamber of Commerce to 
undergo a bone marrow transplant 
to treat a rare blood disease called 
MDS. I am at home in a long recu¬ 
peration that may last a year. This 
is the toughest fourth quarter I've 
ever played." Regrettably, I did not 
know that by publication date of 
that issue, Mike already had left us. 

In Mike's item, you could tell 
how proud he was of his wife, 
Janet, and his sons, Eric and Matt. 
You can get a sense of Mike by 
reading his obituary in the Nashua 
Telegraph (December 5,2002). It 
tells of how much Mike was val¬ 
ued by his community and family. 

The article mentions that "one 
of Valuk's crowning achievements 
was helping to establish an eco¬ 
nomic development center in 
Nashua," and that he was able to 
build consensus and find com¬ 
mon ground. In the words of the 
mayor, "He was really Nashua's 
best friend in Concord" (the state 
capital). 

Two stories from that article 
stand out. In one, Mike's kids 
wanted a G.I. Joe aircraft carrier. 
Mike, who also carved a miniature 
Viking ship, built them a six-foot 


carrier of plywood, complete with 
the works. In the other, Janet was 
quoted: "His major passion was 
lions. It wasn't only because a lion 
was Columbia University's mas¬ 
cot or because they are regal cats. 
He loved them because lions are 
the only cat to operate within a 
pride and aren't solitary. That con¬ 
veyed how he felt about his family 
and friends." 
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Looking for someone with clout? 
Cal Hudson was selected by For¬ 
tune as one of the 50 most power¬ 
ful black executives in the United 
States. Cal has spent the past 29 
years at insurance giant The Hart¬ 
ford, steadily climbing the corpo¬ 
rate ladder from his first position 
as a field claim handler and 
supervisor. Today, as executive 
v.p., he oversees 6,300 claim 
employees who handle 1.8 million 
claims each year. 

If you're after impact of a differ¬ 
ent kind, you might check out Jack 
Kelly's recently completed book 
about gunpowder, to be published 
this spring. Gunpowder: Alchemy, 
Bombards, and Pyrotechnics: The His¬ 
tory of the Explosive That Changed 
the World (Basic Books, 2004) looks 
at the 900-year history of 
mankind's first explosive. Jack's 
last book, crime thriller Mobtown 
(Hyperion Press, 2002), was 
described as "adrenaline in 
words" by The New York Times. 
"Meanwhile," Jack says, "I contin¬ 
ue to rush out to auto accidents on 
the Taconic as an EMT with a res¬ 
cue squad in the Hudson Valley." 

From Neil Izenberg comes 
word of publication of a new vol¬ 
ume of the encyclopedia Human 
Diseases and Conditions: Infectious 
Diseases (Charles Scribners Sons, 
2003), for which he was editor-in- 
chief. The KidsHealth website that 
Neil founded and runs (www. 
kidshealth.org) is the most widely 
viewed site on child health and 
soon will have its 100,000,000th 
visitor. Neil recently was promoted 
to professor of pediatrics at Jeffer¬ 
son Medical School, "and (perhaps 
best of all) I finished rehabbing my 
1840s home in Center City 
Philadelphia." 

We have some proud parents in 
our class, including Charlie John¬ 
son, who writes: "My daughter, 
Tracy (some of you may remem¬ 
ber her as a bratty 2-year-old our 
senior year), was ordained in June 
to the Episcopal Deaconate at the 
Episcopal Cathedral in Hartford. 
We expect that she will be 
ordained to the priesthood in June 
2004. Tracy received her master's 
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of divinity from Yale Divinity 
School and did her undergraduate 
work at Miami of Ohio." Also in 
the ranks of proud parents is 
Shepard Hurwitz, who, along 
with his wife, Gretta, traveled to 
China last March to adopt baby 
Leah, their second Chinese daugh¬ 
ter. "Her older sister is Zoe, defi¬ 
nitely a pre-Columbia child." 
Include Peter Kussin in that 
group. Peter, an associate profes¬ 
sor of medicine in the division of 
pulmonary and critical medicine 
at Duke, has been there since 1989. 
"I have a 17-year-old son who I 
hope will be a second-generation 
Columbia student." 

Allan Ickowitz does bankrupt¬ 
cy, creditor's rights and related 
commercial litigation work as a 
partner at the same firm in L.A. 
that he's been with for more than 
10 years. "Having survived our 
daughter Chana's bat mitzvah 
three years ago (without personal¬ 
ly experiencing the bankruptcy 
system), we're looking forward to 
our son Noah's bar mitzvah next 
year. Ghana is an editor of her high 
school paper and attended a 
Scholastic Press Association semi¬ 
nar last summer at Columbia. She 
loved her week at Columbia and 
in New York, and plans to apply to 
the College next year. Our son is in 
seventh grade and made his entry 
into the legal world, participating 
on his middle school team in the 
Mock Trial Competition. Now he 
makes objections to everything we 
say at the dinner table." 

Larry Lasoff has been practicing 
international trade and customs 
law for more than 20 years with 
the Washington, D.C., firm of Col¬ 
lier Shannon Scott. He and his 
wife, Dianne, live in Rockville, 

Md., and have four children, two 
of them married, living in four dif¬ 
ferent states. Larry regrets that he 
seems to be out of the country 
whenever '72 has a class reunion. 
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In a mere five months, members of 
the class will return to campus for 
our 30th reunion (June 3-6). As of 
mid-November, before even the 
first invitation, more than 75 class¬ 
mates had indicated that they are 
clearing their calendar and will 
gather on Momingside Heights. 
With such strong early bookings. 


we expect to see an extraordinary 
showing. 

The Barnard and Engineering 
Classes of '74 will join us at a num¬ 
ber of events. One warning: If we 
aren't well-behaved, the Barnard 
alums threaten to whip up a batch 
of their famous "BHR Sangria" for 
our intestinal pleasure! 

E-mail has proven the most 
popular means of sending in news. 
During the past few months, I 
have received dozens of e-mails 
from classmates, some with 
updates on their lives and others 
just asking for reunion informa¬ 
tion. The following is an abridged 
version of some of the news I 
received. I've noted whether the 
writer will be coming to the 
reunion (coming, hopes to, or 
can't). You will see the wide vari¬ 
ety of classmates who plan to 
attend. 

A couple of classmates sending 
in news also relate their impres¬ 
sion of the College when they 
returned to campus to either visit 
their kids or attend their gradua¬ 
tion. Steve Kaplan (coming!) and 
his wife have two reasons to visit. 
Their son, Spencer, is a senior, and 
their daughter, Meredith, is a 
sophomore at the College. Steve 
writes: "They both love Columbia. 
The place seems to have retained 
all the best things about it when 
we were there — intellectual and 
academic vibrancy — and has 
improved in terms of diversity of 
the student body, the physical 
plant (by leaps and bounds) and 
most importantly, the overall hap¬ 


piness of the people there." 

Steve "continues to slog on in 
relative happiness" as a construc¬ 
tion litigator in West Hartford, 
Conn., plays basketball "in an old 
man's league" and is trying to fin¬ 
ish a second book (which had its 
genesis in a James Shenton '49 
seminar 30 years ago). 

Tom Ichniowski (coming!) 
remains the D.C.-based bureau 
chief of Engineering News-Record 
magazine. He was on campus last 
May to watch his daughter, Anna 
'03, graduate. He wrote: "The fact 
that a sizable contingent of our 
class has had children graduate 
from or now attending the Col¬ 
lege is a sign that we felt it was a 
pretty good place 30 years ago, 
even though its creature comforts 
were lacking and the city (and the 
CU neighborhood) was not 
spiffed up as now." 


I received two notes from 
Miami. Frank Palmeri (can't 
come), a professor of English at the 
University of Miami, tells us of the 
publication of his second book: 
Satire, History, Novel: Narrative 
Forms, 1665-1815 (University of 
Delaware, 2004). Evan Forde (com¬ 
ing!) has been a research scientist 
for the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration in 
Miami and most recently has been 
working on the early detection of 
forming hurricanes in its Satellite 
Remote Sensing group. Named the 
"NOAA Research Employee of the 
Year for 2001," Evan also is a recog¬ 
nized authority on the formation 
and evolution of east coast U.S. 
submarine canyons. He frequently 
speaks to South Florida school- 
children about careers in science, 
writes the "Science Comer" experi¬ 
ments for Ebony, Jr. magazine and 
is "seriously writing screenplays." 

From the other side of the coun¬ 
try came a couple of notes from 
Los Angeles. Hank Lopez-Ona 
(can't come) serves as the long¬ 
time director of the Tilden Center. 
It provides college and high 
school students with academic 
support, career orientation and 
character development. Hank 
does admission interviews for the 
College and serves as athletic 
director for the Santa Monica 
Vikings Youth Football program. 

Andrew Wang (coming!), our 
Los Angeles-based child psychia¬ 
trist, writes, "Since I am an avid 
traveler, in January I am going 
with the Columbia Alumni Travel 


Study Program to visit Antarctica. 
This trip will realize my goal of 
having been to every continent." 
(You see, somebody does go on 
those trips shown in the glossy 
brochures Columbia sends us!) 

Setting a different kind of class 
multi-continent record is Bruce 
Blumenthal (maybe coming). He 
has three children who are on three 
continents. His eldest, a daughter, 
is a junior at the University of 
Maryland but is doing a semester 
abroad in Australia. Bruce's 18- 
year-old son is a "computer geek" 
studying at a yeshiva in Jerusalem. 
His 15-year-old son is at home in 
Baltimore. After 18 years in a med¬ 
ical practice, Bruce is switching 
careers to join the staff of "a retire¬ 
ment community with an integrat¬ 
ed approach to geriatric health care 
delivery." (Bruce may soon be the 
most popular classmate, as we 


need his "pull" to get in!) 

Steve Schonfeld (coming!) 
sounds like he wants to tour the 
continents of the world: "I'm try¬ 
ing to pursue a career as a Nation¬ 
al Geographic photographer but 
have been sidetracked for the last 
20 years as a neuroradiologist." 
Steve is the chairman of radiology 
at St. Peter's University Hospital 
and chief of neuroradiology at the 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
Center in New Jersey. Here it 
comes again: "I had a great time 
returning to campus last May to 
see my son, Scott '03, graduate. It 
brought back wonderful memo¬ 
ries and made me proud." 

Elsewhere in the N.Y. metro 
area is Albie Hecht (coming!), 
who moved from being president 
of Nickelodeon TV (the kids' net¬ 
work) to president of Spike TV — 
"America's first network for men." 
(Don't mention this to the Barnard 
alums — it might scare them off!) 

Garrett Johnson (coming!), also 
around NYC, tells us that for the 
past 15 years, he has been a lawyer 
in private practice doing entertain¬ 
ment law and representing indi¬ 
viduals before the IRS. During the 
past five years, he also has operat¬ 
ed a small artist management com¬ 
pany handling jazz and gospel 
musicians. More recently, he start¬ 
ed a new record label. 

Speaking of gospel music. Mon¬ 
signor Fred Dolan (hopes to 
come) and Father Michael Barrett 
(hopes to come) wrote in. These 
classmates, together with Father 
John McCloskey '75, followed the 
same unusual career path: first as 
executives at U.S. Steel, then as 
brokers at Merrill Lynch, and 
finally as Catholic priests with 
Opus Dei. Fred has been in Cana¬ 
da for the past five years (he now 
has dual citizenship), and says 
"the biggest moment of my life 
took place last year in Rome when 
John Paul II pronounced the for¬ 
mula declaring Josemaria Escriva 
(the Opus Dei founder) to be a 
saint." Last year, Fred also had the 
unusual privilege of celebrating 
Mass on the occasion of his par¬ 
ents' 50th wedding anniversary. 

After Michael was ordained in 
1985, he obtained a doctorate in 
moral theology from the Pontifical 
University of the Holy Cross. His 
previous business career helped 
him with his thesis: "The Morality 
of Profit in Light of Catholic Social 
Doctrine." For 11 years, Michael 
was the vicar of Opus Dei in 
Houston. Then, in 1999, he 
resigned to become director of the 
Holy Cross Chapel in the rapidly 
expanding business district in 
downtown Houston. 

Just when we thought all those 
dot-com companies imploded, I 
hear from Ken Marks (coming!) in 
the D.C. area. Ken is the general 


Steve Schonfeld '74: "I'm trying to pursue a 
career as a National Geographic photographer 
but have been sidetracked for the last 20 years 
as a neuroradiologist." 
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counsel for Exostar, a B2B (busi- 
ness-to-business) exchange for the 
aerospace and defense industry. 

He is married to Fe Morales Marks 
'76 Barnard and they have a 
daughter, Kenisha, a junior in high 
school. The family members are 
big scuba divers and also "avid 
Formula 1 auto race fans." Ken 
adds: "Have you heard anything 
from Dan Blitzer? He and I were 
roommates when I was in law 
school, and I lost track of him." 

I'm working on it, Ken! 

Another day, another press 
release from the law firm of Chad- 
bume & Parke highlighting anoth¬ 
er high-profile client of Abbe Low¬ 
ell (coming!). This time, Abbe has 
embarked on what his co-trial 
counsel labeled in the press release 
as "a historic endeavor ... which 
will prove to be of unprecedented 
magnitude." The task: defense of 
Richard Scrushy, the CEO of 
HealthSouth, who is accused by 
the feds of what is politely called 
"financial irregularities." I guess 
Mr. Scrushy heard that last year 
the National Law Journal named 
Abbe one of the 10 best trial attor¬ 
neys in the U.S. Expect to see a lot 
of Abbe in the news! 

We hope to hear from a lot of 
you during the next five months 
and see even more at reunion in 
June. 


Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 

rcnl6@columbia.edu 

After sending off the last set of 
Class Notes, I heard again from 
Fred (Dr. Fortunato) Senatore 
with lots more personal informa¬ 
tion. Fred stayed at Columbia for 
an M.S. in bioengineering ('77) and 
received his doctorate in chemical 
engineering from Rutgers in 1983. 
After marrying Susan, they moved 
to Lubbock, Texas, where he took a 
position on the chemical engineer¬ 
ing faculty at Texas Tech. Fred 
eventually went to medical school 
at Texas Tech, then to the Mayo 
Clinic to train in medicine and 
moved to Boston to continue train¬ 
ing in cardiology at Mass General. 
He worked at Merck for five years 
as clinical director of cardiovascu¬ 
lar research and lives in New Jer¬ 
sey, where he works for Aventis. 

Fred also included a couple of 
other tidbits. He reminded me that 
my name was misspelled in our 
yearbook. I was even on the staff 
— just not as a proofreader! He 
works with Carl Mendel, and 
says that Carl looks the same after 
28 years. I've written to Carl to ask 
if it's true, and also suggested that 
he put his picture in the Facebook 
on the College E-Community 


(https: / / alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom) so we can 
judge for ourselves. If I hear back 
from Carl, I'll include more details 
in an upcoming issue. 

Peter B. Shawhan has a won¬ 
derful post on the E-Community 
about tire Tiffany windows recent¬ 
ly installed in Hamilton Hall (also 
included in the Letters to the Edi¬ 
tor in this issue). Peter entered 
Columbia with the Class of '74, but 
he graduated with us. While at 
Columbia, he helped run the Post¬ 
crypt coffeehouse in the basement 
of St. Paul's Chapel. After Colum¬ 
bia, Peter attended Fordham Law, 
graduating in 1978, and he works 
for the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation in Albany. 
He met his wife, Joanne Pames 
Shawhan '74 Barnard, while they 
were taking CC. To the best of 
their knowledge, she was the first 
Barnard student to enroll in that 
course. Joanne earned a Ph.D. in 
history from Columbia in 1983 and 
an M.L.S. from SUNY Albany; she 
is a library media specialist. Peter's 
been active as a member of the 
Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee, interviewing Columbia appli¬ 
cants, but is taking a sabbatical 
because his son, Andrew, is apply¬ 
ing to college this year. 

Son Mark entered the College in 
the Fall 2001. The attack on the 
World Trade Center made things 
difficult for him, as well as for 
many others, but Mark has since 
been enjoying his time at Colum¬ 
bia. He discovered an interest in 
political science, played in the 
Columbia Wind Ensemble, broad¬ 
cast a weekly classical music show 
on WKCR, joined CUSFS (the sci¬ 
ence fiction society) and went to 
concerts at Carnegie Hall. He qual¬ 
ified for Columbia's Oxford/Cam¬ 
bridge Scholars Program and is 
spending his junior year at Cam¬ 
bridge studying political science. 
He plays on the Ultimate Frisbee 
team. 

Son Andrew was one of the 
founders of his high school's 
Environment Club,'has been 
involved in a number of other 
activities including academic and 
environmental summer programs, 
is a strong student and has an 
interest in public health issues. He 
is going through the college appli¬ 
cation process this fall, and look¬ 
ing forward to the future. 

We are lucky to have Richard 
Witten on the Board of Trustees. 

We read about his work as a trustee 
every once in awhile. Recently, I 
asked him for a personal update. 

Richard retired last year as a 
general partner of Goldman 
Sachs (after 22 years there) to 
spend more time on Columbia 
business and to write a book. 
Divided Loyalties. It's a historical 
novel (based on his father-in- 



law's experiences) about an 
American soldier in WWII who 
liberates a Nazi work camp and 
then must participate in the 
forced repatriation to the Soviet 
Union of Russian displaced per¬ 
sons, knowing that they will be 
murdered by Stalin or exiled to 
the gulags. Richard is in the slow 
and painful process of finding an 
agent and a publisher and says 
that College alumni support 
would be welcomed. (Hint, hint!) 

Richard's daughter graduated 
last year from the School of For¬ 
eign Service at Georgetown, and 
she works on Wall Street. His 
older son is a junior at Duke, and 
the younger is a sophomore in 
high school. His wife, Lisa, a TC 
graduate, is a reading specialist in 
the local school system and is pur¬ 
suing her second master's in early 
childhood education. 

I've been back to Columbia 
twice recently — for the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund Leadership 
Conference in September and for 
Homecoming and the kickoff of 
Columbia250 in October. The 
campus has never looked better 
than it did on Friday and Satur¬ 
day nights of Homecoming week¬ 
end. I got up to Baker Field for 
the game and festivities later than 
planned, and so I didn't connect 
with any classmates, but I know 
some of you were there. (My 
partner, who graduated from 
LSU, a big SEC school, laughs 
every time I talk about or visit 
Wien Stadium. Tiger Stadium — 


Russia's first museum (the Kun- 
stkammer or Chamber of Curiosi¬ 
ties of Peter the Great) and several 
smaller projects on modem Russ¬ 
ian literature and cinema. He spent 
Summer 2003 in Russia, directing 
the William & Mary study pro¬ 
gram at St. Petersburg University 
and enjoying the celebrations of 
the city's 300th anniversary. 

Thanks for the news, Tony. Now 
let's hear from the rest of you! 



David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


OK, OK, I missed the November 
column. You try doing this and 
keeping up. But the September 
column, in which I mentioned 
Chris Chan, did not go unno¬ 
ticed. Mike Beck (now of Loeb & 
Loeb) mentioned that he bumped 
into Chris on the subway a few 
years back. When I lived in New 
York, I had this theory that if you 
rode the subways long enough, 
you eventually would meet 
everybody. Mike should be able 
to judge that: He spent seven 
years at the College and the Law 
School, and since then — "basi¬ 
cally, the past 23 years" — he has 
worked in midtown and lived in 
Brooklyn Heights. He jokes about 
not being well-traveled, but 
when you log in those subway 
miles, who knows how many 
times that would take you 


Walter Simson '77 is working on a book about 
Columbia in the 1960s. 


a "real" stadium, he says — seats 
more than 91,000 fans and has 
several additions on the drawing 
board. I like Wien just fine!) 

I've mentioned the E-Commu- 
nity a couple of times in this set of 
notes and also in the last issue. If 
you haven't already, please check 
it out and look for Carl's picture 
(maybe) and Pete's original post: 
https://alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom. 



Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Tony Anemone, a Russian profes¬ 
sor at William & Mary, says that 
after three years of chairing his 
department of modem languages 
and literature, he's spending the 
2003-04 academic year on research 
leave, mostly in Williamsburg, Va., 
working on a cultural study of 


around the world? Anyway, 
Chris, will you please call Mike? 
Thanks. 

I recommend that everyone 
explore the College E-Communi- 
ty: https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom. There is an 
index page that provides College 
news and events and pages for 
each class through which you can 
contact people, post information 
and circulate announcements. 
How else, for instance, would I 
know that Walter Simson is 
working on a book about Colum¬ 
bia in the 1960s? "I would like to 
correspond with alumni who 
would care to discuss freshman 
life, CC and Hum, the state of the 
city, Sam, girls, dorms and radi¬ 
cal Columbia," he says. If you 
have an uncle, cousin or acquain¬ 
tance who is a veteran of the 
period, you might mention this 
to him. 

And congratulations to Jack 
Rahmey, whose son, Walter, is a 
first-year at the College. 
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Matthew Nemerson 
35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


A shorter column than usual, as 
many of us are still catching our 
breath after the 25th last May. 
Now that you are rested, I expect 
a steady flow of information e- 
mailed to me through the 30th. 

No excuses unless you are retired 
in the Caribbean or fulfilling your 
reserve duties in Iraq. In either of 
those cases, pictures will suffice. 

Rick MacArthur did a wonder¬ 
ful job as part of an all-star cast 
eulogizing Professor Jim Shenton 
'49 in St. Paul's Chapel in early 
October. The event was a mar¬ 
velous celebration of a great guy, 
and the speeches and memories 
were worth the hassle of trying to 
get from Hartford to Momingside 
for the service. Surprisingly, the 
only other classmate I saw was 
Jeff Klein. There was great food 
in Low afterward, and we all rem¬ 
inisced about the influence the 
man had on how we look at the 
world, how we regard war as an 
inevitably political act and yet as 
something totally inhumane, and 
how many of us have come to 
think of Shenton as we define our 
own relationship with the art of 
scholarship. It was certainly a fine 
and touching final chapter to a 
seminal part of my Columbia 
experience. 

Scott Jacobs, who is in the city, 
joined Morrison & Foerster LLP to 
"help form its first private client 
group." A letter arrived at the 
dean's office from Gary Pickholz, 
in Israel, and the dean's staff was 
good enough to forward it to us. 
"Dear Dean Quigley, a happy 
250th birthday! That was an amaz¬ 
ing set of photographs of you host¬ 
ing the 13 foreign heads of state in 
attendance for fire opening cere¬ 
monies of the 250th anniversary 
celebration. For those of us with 
global professions, it was a partic¬ 
ularly important gesture (a direct 
quote from Ambassador Dore 
Gold, whom I met on the streets of 
Jerusalem). I also was pleased to 
find President Bollinger's remarks 
celebrating the 250th not only in 
The New York Times but reprinted 
in their entirety in [the] Jerusalem 
Post for their importance to acade¬ 
mia globally. All Columbians profit 
from these efforts, and you and 
President Bollinger should be 
made aware of just how wide an 
impact your actions make. 

"I received an appointment from 
the Technion's faculty of finance, 
for global capital markets and 
financial risk management (actual¬ 
ly quantitative finance, in their 
parlance). It includes an opportuni¬ 
ty to open the first Research Center 
on Capitalism and Financial Mar¬ 


kets in Israel (and indeed, in the 
Middle East and Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean), subject to finalizing insti¬ 
tutional funding support. This is an 
important initiative in any emerg¬ 
ing financial market, and one des¬ 
perately required in still-socialist 
Israel. 

"I deeply appreciate your efforts 
a few weeks ago in assisting in the 
background review for this new 
appointment. My regrets at not 
making the ceremonies in person. 
Best regards, and thanks once 
again for all of your efforts, Gary." 

Two of our most prolific artists 
have been in the news lately. Tony 
Kushner's play, Angels in America, 
has been adapted for TV and pre¬ 
miered on HBO in December. 

Tony has been profiled in most of 
the major press about the show 
and about contemporary America. 
There was a nice piece in 
Newsweek, for example. I hope 
you caught some of it. In an era of 
official doubletalk about every¬ 
thing, it's refreshing to see some¬ 
one use his gift with drama to try 
to cut through the levels of 
hypocrisy. 

Ed Shockley's first film. Stone 
Mansion, recently was completed. 
Ed, who went on to M.F.A. studies 
at Temple, has authored more 50 
plays, which have enjoyed com¬ 
mercial and critical success. He is 
best known for the musicals Bessie 
Smith: Empress of the Blues and 
Bobos (co-authored with James 
McBride). Other works include 
The Liars' Contest (winner of the 
HBO New Writers Competition) 


Eliot Goldman '79 (left), a lawyer and major in the Army Reserve, 
visits with Toomas-Hendrik lives '76, a member of the Estonian 
parliament. They met two years ago when Goldman was sent to 
Estonia, where lives was the country's foreign minister at the 
time. 


After the reunion, Ed shared his 
reflections: "I am making an effort 
to communicate more with the 
College. I was surprised and dis¬ 
appointed to be the only black 
alumnus from our class at the 25th 
reunion. I didn't stay for the din¬ 
ner, so I hope that Bruce Stephens, 
Jerome Briscoe and others showed 
up. It does say something about 
the campus atmosphere, I sup¬ 
pose, especially when I compare it 
to my experience as an alumnus of 
St. Paul's School in distant Con¬ 
cord, N.H. There are regular com¬ 
munications between high school 
buddies, and we tend to congre- 


Ed Shockley '78's first film. Stone Mansion, 
recently was completed. He has authored more 
than 50 plays. 


and the stage adaptation of Mil¬ 
dred D. Taylor's Newbery Award¬ 
winning novel Roll of Thunder, 

Hear My Cry (Puffin, 1991). Ed 
received the Stephen Sondheim 
Award for Outstanding Contribu¬ 
tions to American Musical The¬ 
atre, the Richard Rodgers ['23] 
Award (presented by the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Letters), 
the New Professional Theatre 
Writers Festival Prize, the Lila 
Walla ce/Reader's Digest Produc¬ 
tion Fellowship and numerous 
other awards. 

Ed has taught at many schools, 
including NYU and Temple, and 
he has coached thousands of 
authors through the Philadelphia 
Young Playwrights Festival and 
Young Writers Day lecture tours. 
He is a senior lecturer at Universi¬ 
ty of the Arts as well as at Rutgers 
and is artistic director of the 
Philadelphia Dramatists Center. 


gate at least on the zero reunions. 

"After years of failed starts, my 
first film is finally shot and com¬ 
plete. Stone Mansion, directed by 
AFI alumnus J.J. Goldberger 
debuted at the Urban World Film 
Festival. It stars Carmen Delav- 
ilade ( Lone Star, Demetrius and The 
Gladiators) and tells the story of a 
elderly couple facing the destruc¬ 
tion of the 1921 Tulsa race riot. 

"I had a great afternoon with 
Ben Kaplan at the reunion and 
saw old friend [and fellow writer 
and producer] Pete MacAlevy, so 
I'm glad I made it uptown. I 
guess I'll try again at the 30th." 

Ed's film won an honorable 
mention at the festival and was 
noted for its exceptional overall 
production values. I hope Ed will 
send me a DVD if it doesn't make 
it to Connecticut soon. 

I made it back for Homecoming 
against Penn, and while the 


weather and company (Tom Mari¬ 
am, Russ Behrman '77 and Fred 
Rosenberg) was great, the team 
did not have one of its best games. 
However, it was a true building 
season, we won four games and 
the coach is saying we can win it 
all next year. Why not? 

Tom came with his son and 
filled us in on all family details. 
"Alyce and I welcomed Madison 
Leah Mariam to the world on 
September 24, 2003. Madison is a 
true cutie and beauty who has 
already added much joy to our 
lives. We've introduced her to 
Columbia by taking her to Baker 
Field at the ripe young age of 5] 
weeks to see the Columbia-Yale 
game. She didn't pay much atten¬ 
tion to the game, though her 2- 
year-old brother, Michael, sat 
there fully focused on the field. 
We're really blessed to have two 
lovely children and to share in 
their young lives as they experi¬ 
ence the world." 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 

Lyle Steele 

511 E. 73rd St., Ste 7 
New York, NY 10021 
lyle_steele@hotmail.com 

Eliot Goldman has not strayed 
too far from Momingside Heights. 
A real estate, probate and business 
attorney, he has been acquiring co¬ 
ops on 121st Street. A major in the 
Army Reserves, he joined the 
Judge Advocate General's Corps 
and volunteered in January for the 
Middle East. Instead, he was 
assigned to a group of Egyptian, 
Kuwaiti and Israeli military 
lawyers visiting the United 
Nations. His politics remain local 
as well, supporting friends regard¬ 
less of affiliation, including a key 
role in the election and re-election 
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Several football alumni from the Class of 1980 attended this fall's 
Homecoming game, including (from left) Eric Blattman, A.J. 
Sabatelle, Joe Ciulla, Mike Brown and Shawn Fitzgerald (with his 
son, Christian). Although they may have lost a step, the banker, 
analyst, financial planner, money manager and lawyer say they 
"would love to be on the gridiron again helping Coach Shoop to a 
victory ." 


of New York City Councilman 
Alan J. Gerson. 

Two years ago, the Army sent 
Eliot to Estonia, where he worked 
with Toomas Hendrik lives '76, 
then the country's foreign minis¬ 
ter and now in parliament, in a 
Partnership for Peace program. 

Eliot's proudest accomplishment 
remains saving the Times Square 
Recruiting Station several years 
ago from eviction by commercial 
and political interests. He then got 
the Pentagon to spend more than 
$1 million to build a new station as 
part of the agreement to be 
allowed to stay. So the "center of 
the universe," which was a bit less 
glamorous when we were at 
Columbia, owes a piece of its ongo¬ 
ing character to the Class of '79. 

If Professor Kenneth T. Jackson 
writes a sequel to his. history of 
New York, he can note that the 
Army and the Marines awarded 
our classmate Meritorious Service 
Medals for his actions. Not too 
common for a reserve JAG captain. 
Always willing to accept non¬ 
combat honors, Eliot dedicates his 
awards for preserving part of New 
York — of which the Department 
of Defense wrote, "Captain Gold¬ 
man displayed consistent selfless 
service in saving Times Square for 
the good of the United States Mili¬ 
tary" — to the memory of his 
friend and hero, combat medic 
Professor James P. Shenton '49. 


Craig Lesser 
1600 Parker Ave., Apt. 15B 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
clesser@weichert.com 

Hoping that 2003 was a good year 
for you and that 2004 is even better. 
Class of 1980 football alumni were 


well represented at the Homecom¬ 
ing game: A.J. Sabatelle, Joe Ciul¬ 
la, Shawn Fitzgerald (with son 
Christian), Eric Blattman and 
Mike Brown (see photo). A good 
time was had by all, despite the 
outcome of the game. 

Hope to hear from more of you 
in 2004. 


Kevin Fay 
8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale, VA 22003 
cct@columbia.edu 

Every once in a while, someone 
sends you a "data dump" of 
information concerning multiple 
members of the class. In October, I 
received a lengthy and informa¬ 
tive letter from my friend Dan 
Albohn. The majority of this col¬ 
umn reflects recent contacts Dan 
has had with classmates. 

Steve Williams still is the ex¬ 
pat, living in London with his 
wife, Isabelle, and their three chil¬ 
dren, who attend the Lycee. His 
company (CQR Data) is challeng¬ 
ing the relational database model, 
and he notes that "the competi¬ 
tion for new ideas is only now 
emerging from under the carpet." 

I guess this means we should be 
more bullish on tech stocks. 

Howard Hoffman and Dan 
attended the Princeton game, 
where they savored not only a 
victory but one of the greatest 
plays in the history of the football 
program, the 50-yard touchdown 
pass with no time on the clock. 
Howard, who did a stint with the 
WSJ in London, still is with the 
Journal but lives in New Jersey. He 
and his wife have two children. 

At the recent Homecoming 
game, Dan met up with Mark 




Walsh, who practices law in 
Scranton, Pa., and Sean D'Arcy, 
who is a regular at Lion football 
games and was with his family. 

Dan saw Dave Huemer about a 
year ago at an alumni event held 
at the American Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History's Rose Center for 
Earth and Science. Dave was, at 
that time, campaigning for a posi¬ 
tion on the township council in 
Maplewood, N.J.; he lives in New 
Jersey with his wife and two chil¬ 
dren. Not being familiar with 
New Jersey politics, Dan consid¬ 
ers it significant to note that Dave 
is one of the few Democrats hail¬ 
ing from Mendham. 

Dan also is in touch with Rich 
Gentile and his wife, Joan, who 
reside outside Hartford, Conn. 
They have three children, the old¬ 
est of whom is a star high school 
hockey player. Rich and Joan work 
for The Hartford Insurance Co. 



Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 
Taunton, MA 02780 


rpassloff@aol.com 


Nothing new to report. Please 
drop me a line. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Unfortunately, I was in Asia on 
business for most of the Colum- 
bia250 opening celebration. I look 
forward to receiving e-mails from 
classmates who attended events. 

Peter Ripin sent some articles 
he published on domain name 
piracy and the Anti-Cybersquat¬ 
ting Piracy Act. He is a partner 
with Davidoff & Malito LLP in 
New York City, where he prac¬ 
tices in the areas of business liti¬ 
gation and dispute resolution. 
Ripin has represented numerous 
institutions and individuals in the 
hospitality industry including 
hotels in connection with dis¬ 
putes concerning website domain 
name piracy and the Anti-Cyber- 
squatting Piracy Act, timeshare 
developers and managers in dis¬ 
putes arising out of joint ven¬ 
tures, restaurant franchisees in 
connection with actions seeking 
to terminate their franchise agree¬ 
ments and large catering halls 
involving significant business dis¬ 
putes. Ripin formerly was associ¬ 
ated with Kelley Drye & Warren 
and Shea & Gould and is a cum 
laude graduate of the College as 
well as the Georgetown Law Cen¬ 
ter. He was one of the most active 
members of the 20th reunion 
committee. He may be reached at 



pmr@dmlegal.com. 

Kevin Chapman uses Columbia 
as the setting for one scene in his 
new book. Identity Crisis: A Rick 
LaBlonde, P.I. Novel available at 
www2.xlibris.com/bookstore/ 
bookdisplay.asp?bookid=18481. 
The book soon should be on Ama- 
zon.com and www.bn.com. Kevin 
will be happy to provide an auto¬ 
graphed copy to any member of 
the Class of '83 if ordered through 
him. 

Martin Ottomanelli remarks, 

"I have been staying in touch 
with Columbia affairs through 
CCT and reunion e-mails. I recent¬ 
ly was in NYC with my family 
(celebrating our 20th wedding 
anniversary), and my oldest 
daughter and I walked the cam¬ 
pus (this was her second visit). 

She loves everything about New 
York and has set her sites on 
attending CC. I live in Geneva, 

Ill., and work in Chicago. I have 
been with Citibank for 10 years 
and am a senior v.p./risk manag¬ 
er for the commercial banking 
division. I have responsibility for 
our offices in Chicago, Miami and 
Washington, D.C. My wife, Sibyl¬ 
la, and I have two daughters, 
Grace-Marie (15) and Sophia (9). I 
primarily stay in touch with Rob 
DellAngelo (attorney in L.A.), 
John Bonomi (attorney in N.Y.) 
and Steven Reich (attorney in 
N.Y., recently relocated from 
D.C.). I guess I'm covered if I ever 
run into legal issues. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, I've lost touch with too many 
classmates to name." 

From Raul Mejia: "Hello, and 
greetings to everyone. While I 
have not been personally in touch, 

I look forward to every issue of 
CCT. I live in Kensington, Brook¬ 
lyn, with a family that includes 8- 
and 5-year-old boys. I am an 
orthopaedic surgeon with a prac¬ 
tice in Greenwich, Conn., and 
work with the national genome 
program in Washington, D.C., on a 
study trying to identify the gene 
and causes of prostate cancer." 

John McGivney, Yoshie, Sean 
and Michiko have moved to 111 
Pine Hill Rd., Port Jefferson, NY 
11777. John is an investment repre¬ 
sentative and has opened an office 
for Edward Jones in Port Jefferson. 

The L.A. Times reports that 
Wayne Allyn Root, chairman and 
chief executive of the publicly 
traded sports handicapping com¬ 
pany GWIN, Inc. (creator of Win- 
ningEDGE.com), has left Malibu, 
and he and his family have estab¬ 
lished their new home in the Las 
Vegas area. His five-bedroom, 
6,000-square-foot house is on the 
fifth hole of a Henderson golf 
course. A similar house next door 
is listed at $3.75 million. Wayne 
was the subject of an article in the 
Las Vegas Business Press. Many of 
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us were delighted to meet 
Wayne's wife, Debra, at the 20th 
reunion. According to the Busi¬ 
ness Press, Debra is a former Miss 
Oklahoma and a distant relative 
of Benjamin Franklin. Wayne 
gave a fascinating discussion on 
sports gambling at the reunion. 
He said that he doesn't spend 
endless hours reviewing trends 
and statistics each week. He just 
follows the money and whenever 
most of it is on one side, he sim¬ 
ply sides with the other. 

Miguel Estrada withdrew his 
nomination to the United States 
Court of Appeals. In his letter to 
President Bush, Miguel stated, 
"The greatest professional honor 
that I have received was to be 
nominated by you to serve on the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Cir¬ 
cuit ... I believe the time has 
come to return my full attention 
to the practice of law, and to 
regain the ability to make long¬ 
term plans for my family ... I 
profoundly hope that, at some 
time in the future, I may be called 
again to serve my country in 
some capacity." President Bush 
said in an official statement, "... 
Mr. Estrada received disgraceful 
treatment at the hands of 45 Unit¬ 
ed States senators during the 
more than two years his nomina¬ 
tion was pending. Despite his 
superb qualifications and the 
wide bipartisan support for his 
nominations, these Democratic 
senators repeatedly blocked an 
up-or-down vote that would have 
led to Mr. Estrada's confirmation. 
The treatment of this fine man is 
an unfortunate chapter in the 
Senate's history." 

Barry Rashkover, associate 
regional director of the SEC in 
New York, has been in the news. 

In response to Martha Stewart 
being charged with obstruction of 
justice, conspiracy and securities 
fraud, Barry remarked, "It would¬ 
n't be appropriate not to charge 
her because she's a celebrity." 

Barry told NBC's Today show: 
"Average investors have to make 
investment decisions based on 
what is public. They see their for¬ 
tunes rise and fall based on what is 
public. They don't have access to 
the kind of information she had." 

Alan Hassell '86E sent a touch¬ 
ing e-mail about my friend, Les 
Nelkin '87E, '87L. I think about Les 
every day. Alan writes, "I was 
looking up some college class¬ 
mates and was saddened to read 
your note on the Columbia web¬ 
site on the death of Les Nelkin. I 
had not seen or talked to Les since 
graduating in 1986, but it came as 
no surprise that he had been suc¬ 
cessful in life. Les was probably 
the most diligent student I knew. 
No one put more effort into his 


studies. As I write to you now, I 
have an image of him working 
through a stack of course books at 
the Burgess-Carpenter Library 
study hall. Les was a nightly fix¬ 
ture there. He remains an inspira¬ 
tion to me in my less than motivat¬ 
ed moments. That he continued to 
lift weights throughout his illness 
was no surprise, either. His biceps 
were legendary, by far the largest 
of anyone in the Engineering 
School. I was heartened to hear of 
Les's philanthropic work. That 
was a side of him I never knew. 

I'm sure he was an asset to every 
cause he had undertaken. He was 
the personification of a mensch. Do 
you know how I might contact the 
Nelkin Foundation? I'd like to pass 
on my remembrance of Les to his 
family." 

Anyone interested in contribut¬ 
ing to the Nelkin Foundation 
should contact me. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


And the reunion responses keep 
on coming! Adam Belanoff 
sends greetings from "Ahnold 
World" while Carr D'Angelo and 
Peter Lunenfeld pledge to attend 
and regale us on an "entertain¬ 
ment industry" panel that's 
being organized. 

Peter's latest news: "I've hit 10 
years of teaching at Art Center 
(which is the longest I've held a 
job by eight years). I have two 
books coming out in 2004, and my 
wife, Susan Kandel, now is a nov¬ 
elist. I started surfing this summer, 
and when I went to the voting 
booth on November 4, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's name was on 
the ballot. I don't know which of 
these facts is weirder." 

Tom Wilcox, a member of the 
Reunion Committee, reports hav¬ 
ing bumped into Jim Weinstein 
(committee chairman) and his 
progeny at Homecoming. Mark 
Simon, another committeeman, 
and his brood also were spotted 
enjoying the family carnival area, 
while my son and I played with 
the CU Marching Band during 
halftime. 

The following have joined our 
reunion planning committee: 

Danny Armstrong, Dan Berick, 
Doug Lindgren, El Gray, Frank 
Lang, Glenn Ramsdell, Lenny 
Hersh, Jim Satloff, John Feeney, 
Jon Abbott, Jim Brett, Joe Wright, 
Karl Piirimae, Larry Kane, Dou¬ 
glas Mintz, Dave Godfried,Peter 
Field, Patrick Muldowney, 

Richard Robinson, Richard Mack- 


soud, Robert Pinel, Roberto Velez, 
Vernon Brown and Willie Dennis. 

Looking forward to seeing you 
at reunion! 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


David Charlow graciously hosted 
a cocktail party in October in con¬ 
junction with the kickoff of the 
Columbia250 celebration. Atten¬ 
dees included Geoffrey Kalish, Dr. 
Elliot Norry, Mike Malik, Michael 
Susi, Brian Margolis, Erik Gaull 
(all the way from Saipan), Ed 
Goldstein, Brian Cousin, Sanford 
Bingham, Mitchell Regenstreif 
(along with his wife, Ellen '88), 
Tom Vinciguerra, Jim Hammond 
(entered with '85 but graduated 
'87) and Byron Menegakis '84. 
Many other classmates were pulled 
away by that evening's Yankees- 
Red Sox contest. As our 20th 
reunion year approaches, there will 


ith. Cathy and her family are living 
in Paris for the year after receiving 
the FACSEA (the Society for French 
American Cultural Exchanges 
Abroad) Cinema Fellowship, spon¬ 
sored by the French Embassy, 
where she is teaching and finishing 
her Ph.D. dissertation. "Things are 
good here, less glamorous than 
you might imagine, just as living 
(and working and raising kids) in 
New York City is less glamorous 
than the rest of the world might 
think. It's not all trips to the Louvre 
and eating at La Tour d'Argent, in 
fact, it's not that at all so far. But it 7 s 
nice, and getting nicer as we accli¬ 
mate to Paris and it acclimates to 
us," Cathy notes. Now, if only 
Cathy and I could get our respec¬ 
tive phone lines sorted with France 
and British Telecoms, everything 
would be perfect! 

For our party weekend, we 
introduced Meredith to Big Ben 
(which she knew from Peter Pan at 
Disneyland Paris) from the center 
of the Golden Jubilee Bridge over 
the Thames. Saturday was my first 
trip to the London Zoo, and thanks 


Gary Brown '85 was named head of the U.S. 
Attorney's office on Long Island. 


be more events, and we hope to 
increase our class participation. 

Gary Brown was named head 
of the U.S. Attorney's office on 
Long Island. He has been a feder¬ 
al prosecutor for 14 years. He 
also is an adjunct professor at 
New York Law School. His ongo¬ 
ing love for magic led him to 
write a book about the life of 
noted New York magician A1 
Flosso. Gary and his wife, Linda, 
have a 4-year-old son, Ev. 

Keep those updates coming! 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Another issue with little to report. 
You know you like reading about 
the doings of your friends and 
classmates. Why not drop me a 
line and update us on your life? 



Sarah A. Kass 
21 Blomfield Court 
Maida Vale 
London W9 ITS 
England 


sarahann29uk@aol.com 


I recently spent one of the best 
birthday weekends of my life with 
my newest fellow Europeans, 
Cathy Webster; her husband. Bill 
Dycus; and their daughter, Mered- 


to Meredith, who speaks French 
and English, I learned all the 
French words for the animals. Fish 
and chips and double decker buses 
and wonderful company — it was 
a great weekend! 

Paul Verna advised us that in 
the November elections. Matt Gon¬ 
zalez, his John Jay floormate, won a 
spot in the runoff election for 
mayor of San Francisco. He's run¬ 
ning as the Green Party candidate. 

Kyra Tirana Barry spent time 
with Susan Beamis Rempe, Gary 
Rempe and their four children 
when they were in town in Sep¬ 
tember. "We got together with Sue 
and John Malysa and their 
daughter, Ella; Joe Policastro and 
his twin daughters, Nicolette and 
Alessandra; Lynne Lada Azer, her 
husband, Emil, and daughters 
Emily and Erin; and Dave, myself 
and the three kiddos, Olivia, Jake 
and Charley," Kyra said. "After 
meeting in the new Hudson River 
Playground at Jane and West 
Street on a beautiful sunny after¬ 
noon, where the water games 
were irresistible to a few of the 
kids, we had an early dinner in 
NYC's meat packing district and 
then, clearly outnumbered by kids 
but still wanting a few more pitch¬ 
ers, we headed to Chelsea Piers 
for some serious bowling." 

Lance Hosey's design work 
was featured in Architectural 
Record magazine's "emerging 
architect" series in November. 
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Holly Gilbert is a board certified 
internist (PCP) and infectious dis¬ 
ease specialist in New York City. 
She recently moved her private 
practice to 141 E. 35 St., between 
Lexington and Third, and is affili¬ 
ated with NYU Medical Center 
and Beth Israel Medical Center. 
She can be contacted at (212) 686- 
4014 or www.gilbertmd.com. 

Judy Kim gave up her place in 
New York City in August and is 
embracing country living in 
Southampton, N.Y. She said she is 
"eating peaches, clearing shrubbery 
and learning to navigate dirt roads 
in spike heels. Classmates in 
Southampton are welcome to drop 
by my place on North Main Street 
and check out my English Laurels." 

Barbara Geary announced the 
birth of Nicholas Geary on Septem¬ 
ber 19,2003. He joins his big broth¬ 
er, Joseph (2). Keith Dunlap is on 
paternity leave from his teaching 
gig in the English department at 
the University of Montana in Mis¬ 
soula. "My wife, Jenny Siler, and I 
had a girl, Vivica Grace Dunlap, on 
July 2. She has a goofy smile and a 
sweet disposition to match," he 
said. Tony O'Shea and his wife, 
Stephanie, welcomed a son, Ryan, 
in September. Annemarie Lellouch 
announced that her family also got 
bigger on June 1,2003, with the 
birth of Niels Alain. "We spent a 
long, hot summer, mostly here in 
Marseille and then later at my par¬ 
ents' house in Iowa," she said. 

"Our older son, Ben (soon turning 
4), was a bit worried about the 
arrival of the baby until he saw 
that Niels had no interest whatso¬ 
ever in his collection of Hot 
Wheels. Now the two are quite fas¬ 
cinated by one another. I have 
returned to work, and am desper¬ 
ately trying to remember what I 
was doing in the lab last May 
before going on maternity leave." 


□ Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jbassett@bu.edu 

News in this issue begins with a 
local slant (local for me, that is). 
Newton, Mass., resident Doug 
Wolf recently was named to the 
2003 Boston Business Journal's "40 
Under 40" list, an award program 
recognizing 40 of Boston's brightest 
business and civic personalities. 
Selections were made by a panel of 
editors who assessed each nomi¬ 
nee's influence on industry and 
local business. Also important in 
the selection process were contri¬ 
butions to the civic health of 
Greater Boston through volunteer 
work and other forms of philan¬ 
thropy. More than 200 nominations 
were received for this year's hon¬ 
ors. Congratulations, Doug! Doug's 


wife (Sherri '90) and three kids are 
doing fine; they had a great time at 
reunion and are looking forward to 
number 20. We swapped e-mails 
about local politics ... I'm hoping 
to get him to someday join Barnard 
graduate Amy Mah as one of New¬ 
ton's 24 aldermen. 

Newton's Thanksgiving Day 
football rival was neighboring 
Brookline, where Giuliana Dun¬ 
ham and I graduated in the high 
school class of '84. Giuliana lives 
and works in Washington, D.C., 
where she is an assistant U.S. attor¬ 
ney for the District of Columbia. 
This is like being a D.A. in most 
places, but since the District of 
Columbia is governed directly by 
the government, criminal cases that 
are tried there are handled by U.S. 
attorneys. Giuliana worked for the 
Justice Department for a while, 
prosecuting white collar fraud 
cases — this simply was the flip 
side of her work in a previous job, 
when she defended businessmen 
who were facing charges made by 
the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. She is most certainly not 
in the world of white collar crime 
these days: She prosecutes homi¬ 


cide and other major crimes, most 
of them violent and many of them 
drug-related. Giuliana reports that 
the work is very interesting, in part 
because she interacts with such a 
wide variety of people: police offi¬ 
cers, accused criminals, victims of 
violent crimes, judges and other 
lawyers. We had an interesting 
conversation about jury nullifica¬ 
tion, police ethics, the politics of 
race and crime, and other issues 
related to her work. She also 
passed along the happy news that 
her good friend, Melissa 
Scheinuk, gave birth to her second 
child, a girl, Lucrezia. Lucrezia's 
big brother, Giovanni, is 2; Melissa 
and her husband, Stefano, live in 
Rome, where Melissa is a freelance 
translator. 

Gabe Escobar began with our 
class but then took some time off 
and graduated in 1990. Gabe has 
had an interesting decade or so: 
"I'm a political officer in the U.S. 
Embassy in Prague. I've been a 
Foreign Service officer for 10 years. 
I've served in Moscow, Buenos 
Aires, Sarajevo, Banja Luka (capital 
of the break-away Serb entity in 
Bosnia that was neither interna¬ 
tionally recognized nor well 
known, but Radovan Karadzic, the 
international war criminal, was its 


first president), Zagreb, Belgrade 
and now Prague. I've had John 
Boyd '88E, Stig Hansen '88E and 
Patrick Killackey visit me pretty 
much everywhere — even in 
Moscow and Croatia. I'm married, 
but no kids. My wife, Elizabeth Jo 
Bettasso, used to work at Barnard 
and is a Teachers College graduate. 
As far as my assignments go. I've 
loved every one equally but differ¬ 
ently. The only negative experience 
I've had in the foreign service was 
Chechnya in 1995 during the first 
war. I headed to Liberia in Novem¬ 
ber for three months to help get 
the U.N. administration and 
peacekeeping operation working." 

The whole thing sounds amaz¬ 
ing to me, and I hope that soon 
Gabe will be back safe and sound, 
ready for his next trip to the latest 
trouble spot. Sometime in Octo¬ 
ber, my e-mails to Gabe started 
bouncing back with no explana¬ 
tion; Gabe, if you're reading this, 
please try me again, perhaps by 
mail, and I'll try to get you the 
information you requested. 

The romantic story that 
appeared in a recent issue of this 
column of an '88 wedding inspired 


this e-mail from Laura Ciolkows- 
ki: "I read the fabulous news about 
Aaron Pressman and Whitney 
Connaughton. I am so happy for 
them. Their story has even inspired 
me to write in with news of anoth¬ 
er fifth floor Carman romance — 
there must be something in the 
water: On the same day that Aaron 
and Whitney met, Andy Winters 
and I met. Andy left Columbia in 
the second semester of his sopho¬ 
more year and graduated from 
Wesleyan, but I did not hold this 
against him. Andy and I got mar¬ 
ried in 1991. We have two children 
— Joshua (6) and Kate (2|). Andy 
earned a master's degree in archi¬ 
tecture and works on the World 
Trade Center project as the v.p. and 
director of planning, design and 
development at the Lower Man¬ 
hattan Development Corp. I got 
my Ph.D. in literature and am a 
writer and college professor. 

"Andy and I were talking about 
Aaron only a few days before our 
issue of CCT arrived in the mail 
(really!). We would love to catch up 
with Aaron and Whitney and the 
rest of the fifth floor Carman crew." 

Catch up with your old friends 
in the Class of '88, and catch them 
up with your life through this col¬ 
umn! Get yourself in the next 


Doug wolf '88 recently was named to the 2003 
Boston Business Journal’s "40 under 40" list, an 
award program recognizing 40 of Boston's 
brightest business and civic personalities. 


issue! Rumor has it that Tim 
Merello runs his own business in 
Chicago, that Homer Hill is at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and that Dave Putelo works 
for a major pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany. If you're in touch with any 
of these guys, or if you have news 
of others, let me know. 
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Amy Perkel 
1053 High St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 


amyperkel@yahoo.com 


Today's column is sponsored by 
the letters A, O and R. "A" is for 
academia, namely those classmates 
in that field covered in this col¬ 
umn. "O" is for their home states: 
Oregon and Ohio. And "R" is for 
our 15th reunion, which will be 
June 3-6. 

Anne McClanan has lots of 
news. She is an assistant professor 
of medieval art history at Port¬ 
land State University, where she 
has been for four years. Anne 
double majored in ancient studies 
and art history at Columbia, then 
earned a master's at Johns Hop¬ 
kins and a Ph.D. at Harvard. As 
she notes, "What else would you 
do with two majors like that?" 

Anne recently published Repre¬ 
sentations of Early Byzantine Empress¬ 
es: Image and Empire (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2003), and prior to that, 
co-edited an anthology. The Material 
Culture of Sex, Procreation, and Mar¬ 
riage (Palgrave Macmillan, 2002). As 
per the back flap of her recent book, 
Anne's archaeological work in Jor¬ 
dan, Israel and Turkey familiarized 
her with ordinary objects and 
images that are outside of the range 
of traditional Byzantine art history, 
and this book tries to bring that 
scope to its study of early Byzan¬ 
tine images of empresses. 

As per Norman Bryson, chair in 
the History of Theory of Art at the 
Slade School of Fine Art, Universi¬ 
ty College, London, "Anne 
McClanan's careful investigations 
question much of the received 
wisdom concerning empresses 
and their worldly and artistic 
influence. Moving beyond the 
dazzling mosaics and the exagger¬ 
ation of court rhetoric, her study 
examines the empresses' visual 
presence at less spectacular yet 
more pervasive levels of material 
culture from building programs to 
common weights and coins ..." 

Anne married Ben Hadad in 
October 2002 in North Carolina. 
Several alumni celebrated the 
nuptials, including Debbie Yalen, 
Debra Laefer, Christine Balling 
'90 Barnard and David Koenig 
'99. Orlanda Brugnola, the offici¬ 
ate, is Columbia's Unitarian Uni- 
versalism minister. In addition. 
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Anne gave birth to their son, Ben¬ 
jamin, last July. 

If all of this were not enough, 
Anne is Alumni Representative 
Committee chair for Oregon. She is 
hying to get an alumni club going 
as well, so for any one interested 
in alumni interviewing or joining 
the Oregon alumni club, please get 
in touch with her: alm84@ 
columbia.edu. Anne, thank you for 
your alumni endeavors. 

Chris Lorentz is in Cincinnati, 
teaching at Thomas More College. 
He is in his 10th year in the biology 
department. Chris enjoys the class¬ 
es he teaches, and the school has a 
great research facility on the Ohio 
River, where he conducts most of 
his research in aquatic biology. In 
addition to being an associate pro¬ 
fessor, Chris is director. Biology 
Field Station, Center for Ohio River 
Research & Education. 

Chris pointed me to a very 
interesting read pertaining to some 
of the research at the Field Station, 
which ran in the Cincinnati Post in 
September, "Computers, Clams 
Track Water Safety." As per the 
author, "A program with a high- 
tech twist on the canary in the coal 
mine principle is about to get 
under way ... The idea is to take 
the science of water quality moni¬ 
toring to a new level, using four 
different life forms indigenous to 
the Ohio River as / bio-sentinels.' 

"The program will develop a 
network capable of detecting any 
possible contamination in the 
water supply, whether intentional 
or unintentional. The test site con¬ 
sists of six tanks, each about the 
size of a small microwave oven, all 
hooked up to a pump that con¬ 
stantly circulates water up from the 
river, through the system and back 
to the river again. The 'canaries' 
that will inhabit these tanks are a 
species of freshwater clam. Special 
sensors will... quantify the gape of 
each clam in its environment of cir¬ 
culating river water. 

"The whole shebang, clams and 
all, is connected to computers. Dr. 
Chris Lorentz ... is fairly certain 
these will be the only clams with 
direct computer links anywhere 
on the Ohio River. The system will 
chum out data nonstop. That 
information will be transmitted 
via the Internet to a server, where, 
presumably, humans in white lab 
coats will monitor it. 

"Other test sites will be posi¬ 
tioned elsewhere. At one site, com¬ 
puters will track such factors as 
the respiration rate of bluegills and 
the amount of mucus on their 
lungs. At another site, they'll be 
watching how fast and deep water 
fleas swim. At still another, the 
object will be measuring how effi¬ 
ciently a certain kind of algae 
processes light into energy. Each 
life form is its own barometer of 


how its environment is treating it." 

Fascinating stuff. To read the 
full article, please visit www. 
cincypost.com/2003/09/11 / 
wecker091103.html. 

Reunion is slated for June 3-6. 


space for them to run around, plus 
some good hiking and canoeing. 
Eventually, we'll get them snow- 
shoeing, skating and skiing." 

Sara is in touch with Pearl 
Hyun Seo, who lives in North 


Anne McClanan '89 is an assistant professor of 
medieval art history at Portland State Universi¬ 
ty, where she has been for four years. 


Please consider attending. For 
more information, and indeed, to 
add your name to the growing list 
of attendees, please contact Sharen 
Medrano in the Alumni Office: 
(212) 870-2742 or so290@ 
columbia.edu. 


Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Happy New Year to everyone. 
Let's talk about what's new. I'll go 
first. Nicholas Stem married 
Courtney Phillips on September 13 
in New York. Nicholas is the v.p. 
for business development at 
Taconic Builders, a residential and 
commercial construction firm in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. Courtney is an 
interior designer at Deborah Berke 
& Partners Architects in New York. 

That's it. That's all I got. I could 
throw in some filler about the 
usual suspects so that the Classes 
of '89 and '91 might not notice how 
lame this column is, but I won't. 




Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


[Editor's note: An incorrect e-mail 
address appeared in the November 
issue. Please use the address above.] 


This is my second column, and it's 
been great to hear from classmates. 
Sara Armstrong and her husband, 
Peter Crumlish, whom she met in 
the Peace Corps a few years ago, 
are parents to 15-month-old identi¬ 
cal twin boys, Sam and Caleb. Sara 
writes, "This July, we made the big 
move out of NYC to rural Maine, 
where we live and work at a small 
boarding school, Hebron Academy 
(near Bates College). Peter is home 
full-time with Caleb and Sam this 
year, while I teach high school Eng¬ 
lish and coach soccer and basket¬ 
ball. We live in a dorm with 12 9th 
and 10th grade boys, so Sam and 
Caleb have lots of 'big brothers' 
looking after them. Caleb and Sam 
are busy, and we now have lots of 


Carolina with her husband, David, 
and son, Nate. Pearl and David are 
doctors and work at Duke. Sara's 
John Jay roommate, Yuna Choy 
'90, took time off from trading last 
year and lived and traveled in 
Italy. She now lives in Brooklyn 
and is back to trading. Michelle 
(Walters) Nevius '93 GSAS, '94 
GSAS lives close to Columbia with 
her husband, James, and their cat. 
Michelle runs her walking tours 
business, works part-time at a non¬ 
profit social service agency and 
ran the NYC marathon. Sara 
recently saw Kathy (Gilbert) 
White, who also is doing the 
boarding school thing. She and her 
husband, Tom, live and work at 
Choate and have three children. 

Congratulations to Ted Stem 
and Bob Kolker on becoming 
fathers. Ted and his wife, Cristine 
Romano, welcomed their son, 
Theodore Carl Stem, on July 24. 

Ted just completed five years at 
America Online, where he is an 
assistant general counsel in the 
legal department, supporting the 
desktop and mobile messaging 
business groups in the transactional 
practice area. Ted and Cristine have 
been married for seven years and 
live in Washington, D.C. Mean¬ 
while, Bob writes for New York, and 
he and his wife, Kirsten Danis '92, 
an editor at The New York Daily 
News, had a girl, Audrey, on May 3. 

It was good to see Chris 
Antollino, Diego Aldana, Cary 
Green, Melanie Frager Griffith, 
Bina Kalola and Josh Saltman at 
the "10-15 and Everything in 
Between" event at the West End 
during Homecoming Weekend. 
John Ehlinger has moved back 
east from Los Angeles to Wellesley, 
Mass., where he works for a hedge 
fund in the Boston area. He and his 
wife, Sarah Stone Ehlinger '91 
Barnard, have a 2-month-old 
daughter, Alexandra Sophia. John 
and Michael Block were in Neil 
Troffkin's wedding party. Neil 
married Havi Safer in Miami in 
January 2003. "Michael and his 
wife, Gabrielle, live in New York. 
Michael Works for Apollo Manage¬ 
ment, and Gabrielle is an opera 
singer. liana Drell Szyfer and her 
husband, Claude, also attended. 
Dana works at Lancome and has 


two daughters. I also ran into Lex 
Matthews in Harvard Square dur¬ 
ing the summer. He is a principal 
at a school in Boston." 

Kudos to George Takoudes on 
his recent promotion to associate 
principal at Payette Associates in 
Boston. George, an architect, and 
his wife, Tamara Cochran Tak¬ 
oudes '92, have two children, 
Alexander and Elizabeth, and live 
in Providence. Tamara is a physi¬ 
cian and is finishing a fellowship 
in high-risk obstetrics at Women 
and Infants Hospital. 

An update from Carman 6's 
effervescent Julie Waxgiser: "After 
spending four years working for 
local government in Japan, I came 
back to New York, where I am a 
technical writer (OK, a user docu¬ 
mentation specialist, as they call 
me, but I do not run a photocopier 
for a living) for Thomson Finan¬ 
cial. I also have a side job working 
as a Spin and abs instructor at cor¬ 
porate and other gyms in the city. 

I live in Brooklyn Heights and 
have been rooming with Alex 
Cemiglia since December 1997." 

Hope that the new year contin¬ 
ues to bring good cheer, good 
health and good friends — keep 
me posted. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody. I hope this finds 
you well. 

After five years in the Bay Area, 
Karl Cole-Frieman and his wife, 
Wanda Cole-Frieman '94 Barnard, 
returned to New York City, where 
Karl is an in-house attorney for 
JPMorgan Chase. Karl and Wanda 
had twins on June 20, Isaac Ruben 
Cole-Frieman and Taylor Grace 
Cole-Frieman. 

Since returning to New York, 
Karl has connected with several 
classmates and their families, 
including Jason Griffith; his wife, 
Melanie Frager Griffith '91; and 
their children Emma, Aiden and 
Jude. Karl has spent time with 
Sean Hecker, "who is fighting the 
good fight at the Federal Defenders 
Office," and saw Brian Feren and 
Randa Zakhary, who is a manage¬ 
ment consultant and lives in 
Europe. Although enjoying the Big 
Apple, Karl said that he and 
Wanda miss California-based 
Meredith Norton, David Hong 
(and Sonya Hong '91), Eric 
Garcetti and Wah Chen. 

Cary Hall reports, "I hung out 
my solo law practice shingle in 
February (the second incarnation 
after a yearlong solo practitioner 
stint at 26) in Norristown, Pa." 

Cary said that his practice "is a 
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Leah Millheiser Ettinger '94, Emily Hu '95 and Bonnie Dwyer '93 
show off their on-call action poses at the Stanford university 
Ob/Gyn. They are three of the four students in the chief resident 
class, and will graduate in June. 


general one, but focusing mainly 
on civil and criminal trials and 
family law." Cary lives in suburban 
Philadelphia with his wife, Jennifer, 
and three kids: Luke (6), Tess (4) 
and Will (2). He always is happy to 
hear from classmates from near or 
far: carybhall@abanet.org. 

Elizabeth and I attended Home¬ 
coming, but we must have been 
sitting in the wrong place — we 
did not see any '92ers. That said, 
we had a wonderful evening dur¬ 
ing Homecoming week catching 
up with Quinn Kayser-Cochran 
and Carrie Kayser-Cochran, who 
were visiting from Colorado. We 
had a lot of fun reminiscing about 
Columbia athletic seasons past and 
present. 

On the subject of Columbia 
sports, let me share that I spent part 
of a fall weekend in Levien Gymna¬ 
sium watching the men's basketball 
team's annual Blue-White scrim¬ 
mage. I was not disappointed. I tell 
you this because the last time I saw 
so much potential (and enthusiasm) 
for the team was before our senior 
year. Dane Holmes, Eric Speaker 
and Russell Steward '92E were a 
part of something special as the 
team started to turn the comer and 
rise to the top of the Ivy League in 
Fall 1991. If you have a chance to 
venture to campus (or to any of the 
team's away games) during the sea¬ 
son, it will be time well spent. 

'Til next time. 



Elena Cabral 

733 Majorca Ave. 

Coral Gables, FL 33134 


mec9@columbia.edu 


The great thing about being the 
only one to submit news to the 
class column is that you get the 


whole space to yourself. So dis¬ 
covers Tania Gregory, who lives 
in Berkeley with her family. Tania 
and her husband, Henri Mannik, 
saw the birth of their son, Michael 
Tobias Mannik, on May 16, which 
is why Tania didn't make it to 
reunion (she sends her regards to 
that illustrious Carman 13 crew). 
Tania married Henri, an architect- 
engineer, in 2001. She was the 
director of a social service pro¬ 
gram for senior citizens in San 
Francisco, but has become a full¬ 
time mom, a job she loves. 

Tania reports that Lisa Cicale- 
Moskol bought a house in Con¬ 
necticut — finally moving from 
the apartment on 110th that has 
been home since '93. Lisa works 
at Capstar Partners in Manhattan. 

That's all the news for now. 
Now get to your laptop, and give 
till it hurts. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Shawn Landres dropped me a 
lovely note describing the Septem¬ 
ber wedding of Paul Bollyky and 
Jenna Beart (see photo on right) on 
the north shore of Lake Tahoe. 
Shawn and his wife, Zuzana, 
attended the weekend-long, inter¬ 
state affair (the wedding was in 
Nevada, the reception in Califor¬ 
nia). The bride and groom, both 
doctors, have a plethora of degrees 
between them, Shawn writes: "The 
groom has a Columbia B.A., an 
Oxford D.Phil. and a Harvard M.D. 
The bride has a Harvard M.D. and 
a UCLA M.B.A., but 'only' a 
Princeton B.A." 


Paul's brother, Thomas Bollyky 
'96, served as best man, and the 
newly AIA-licensed Mason Kirby 
(who attended with his wife, 
Amanda Kahn-Kirby '95) was a 
groomsman. Other Columbians in 
attendance included Jenik Radon 
'67; Paul's former Art Hum 
instructor, Ria O'Foghludha '87 
GSAS, '98 GSAS; and the groom's 
parents, who are Columbia grad 
school alumni. 

Shawn recently met Colin Luse, 
the newborn son of Cara Rachelef- 
sky Luse and David Luse (grand¬ 
son of Gary Rachelefsky '63 and 
nephew of Lindsay Rachelefsky 
'01). "Three guesses where Colin's 
going to college," Shawn writes. 

Stephen Kovacs and his wife, 
Karin (Spies) Kovacs '97 Barnard, 
welcomed their son, Samuel 
Nicholas, on June 10. Samuel's 
older sister, Flonor Elizabeth, was 
bom on May 17,2001. 

Karla (Morales) McGarry 
works for IBM in East Fishkill, 

N.Y., and is active in her local La 
Leche League group, supporting 
breastfeeding families. Karla has 
two daughters, Madelyn (4) and 
Maggie (2j). She has a new house 
in Hopewell Junction, N.Y., where 
she recently entertained her Col¬ 
lege roommate, Barbara Caraballo, 
and Iris Rodriguez. Barbara is a 
financial manager for Clear Chan¬ 
nel Communications in NYC; Iris 
lives and works in the city, despite 
longings to go back to Ohio. 

Another mutual friend, Molly 
Holshouser, finished an intensive 
summer program in international 
health (part of her MPH program) 
in Boston. Karla also mentioned 
the recent 30th birthday celebration 
of Wendi Winkler '95 at Wendi's 
home in Greenwich, Conn., as well 
as the news that Aileen Torres- 
Martin '93 gave birth to Lucia 
Grace on August 10,2003. Aileen, 
her husband, Jason Martin, and 
Lucia live in their new home in Sea 
Cliff, N.Y. 

Andrew Gibbons joined the 
Physical Therapy and 
Feldenkrais Center of New York 
in January 2003. In July 2003, he 
graduated from his four-year 
Feldenkrais Professional Training 
Program and became a certified 
practitioner. He teaches group 
classes and individual sessions 
for musicians, performing artists 
and people recovering from 
injuries and neurological and 
musculoskeletal conditions. The 
center recently became a member 
of the prestigious Hospital for 
Special Surgery Rehabilitation 
Network. "Still playing, teaching 
and performing classical piano," 
Andrew writes. "Never been 
happier." 

Thanks to everyone for all the 
wonderful news — please keep it 
coming! 



Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


I hope this update finds everyone 
doing well. Thanks to so many of 
you for writing in for the first time. 

I recently caught up with Susan 
Nathan and Rabbi Jessica Zim¬ 
merman from our No. 3 COOP 
group. (To the rest of group No. 3: 
Please send in an update!) 

Susan spent a few years in 
Latin America before going to the 
Law School. She is an attorney at 
Cleary, Gottlieb in New York, spe¬ 
cializing in Latin American trans¬ 
actional work. Townsend Lansing 
also is at Cleary but is in the firm's 
London office. 

"Townsend and I seem to be 
following each other through life," 
Susan said. "He went to Columbia 
Law with me and also graduated 
in 2001." Townsend met his wife, 
Kirsten, while living in Europe 
before attending Columbia Law. 
They were married in County 
Cork, Ireland, in February 2003. 

Susan sees Helen Zalantis and 
others from the Carman 8 crew 
frequently. Helen is the choral pro¬ 
gram director at a public school in 
Jackson Heights, Queens. In her 
free time, Helen keeps up with her 
singing and will perform in a cho¬ 
rus at Carnegie Hall in February. 

Thanks to Susan for gathering 
the following report: 

In 2001, Rolando Pujol joined 
the staff of Newsday, where he is 
an assistant editor on the news 
desk. Before that, he was a 
bureau chief at The Morning Call 
in Allentown, Pa. 

Adam Nunziato is in his sec¬ 
ond year at Washington and Lee 
Law School in Virginia. He hopes 
to return to New York this sum¬ 
mer to work in the public sector. 

Amit Batra '95E decided he'd 
had enough of the 9-to-5 (or per¬ 
haps 9-to-midnight) lifestyle. He 
left Goldman Sachs in 2002 after 
working there since graduation. 
Amit spent the last year making 
his friends jealous by leaving them 
voicemails from the exotic loca¬ 
tions where he's traveled. 

Jed Weiner finished his first 
year as a lawyer at Cravath, Swain 
& Moore in New York. Ravi 
Bhasin and Jed were roommates 
for a couple years on the Upper 
West Side, and both are still in the 
neighborhood. Ravi is in marketing 
at American Express. He recently 
visited with Needhi Bhalla and 
Jenny Hsu in California. 

Peter Maris is completing his 
last year of residency in ophthal¬ 
mology at Columbia Presbyter¬ 
ian's Harkness Eye Institute. "I am 
performing a lot of surgery, which 
can be thrilling and unnerving at 
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the same time/' he writes. He said 
he runs into classmates around the 
medical center who are complet¬ 
ing their residencies or fellowships 
in other specialties. 

David Dayan was married in 
June. His wife, Eva, is a student at 
Barnard, and the couple lives at 
53rd and Eighth. David started a 
clothing company that sells surf 
apparel mostly along the East 
Coast. The label is KANU SURF, 
and it celebrates its seventh year 
in 2004. 

It seems like Scott Gac's life fell 
together nicely in 2003. He sent an 
update on several impressive 
milestones: April, engaged to 
Renee Shiller (Yale '96 ... boo); 
June: awarded Ph.D. in American 
history from the Graduate Center 
at CUNY (finally); July: received 
two-year appointment as Special 
Collections Humanities Fellow, 
Yale University; August: qualified 
for the U.S. Men's 30-34 National 
Long Course Triathlon Team to 
compete in Sweden in 2004; and 
September: moved to New Haven 
(groan) from the Upper West Side; 
married Renee (the earlier boo-ing 
referred to her Yale-ness and not 
Renee herself). 

Scott began teaching a course 
last spring in Yale's history 
department. "For the time being, I 
am enjoying some fabulous 
research opportunities and the 
time to write," he said. 

Rebecca Amaru, who started 
with the Class of '94 but graduat¬ 
ed with us, is a doctor. She 
attended Mount Sinai Medical 
School and did her residency in 
Ob/Gyn at Mount Sinai Hospital. 
She sees several College alumni 
from classes below us. In October 
2001, Rebecca married Jonathan 
Waitman, a fellow medical school 
student. "We moved to the Upper 
West Side, because since Colum¬ 
bia, no other neighborhood in 
Manhattan quite feels like home," 
she said. 

After finishing her residency, 
Rebecca joined the faculty at 
Mount Sinai, where she will teach 
residents and medical students. 
She's also building a new private 
practice with three other women. 
"We're really excited about it, 
because all we've been hearing for 
years is that there aren't enough 
Ob/Gyns in New York who are 
young, female and take insurance, 
and we're all of the above," she 
notes. And if that wasn't enough, 
Rebecca gave birth to daughter 
Lyla Eve Waitman in August. 

I'm very sorry to report that 
Michael Hauben died on June 27, 
2001. He was a senior technical 
analyst writer at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and earned a 
master's from Teachers College, 
according to the Columbia College 
Alumni Directory. 


^ Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, D.C. 20009 
asalper@yahoo.com 

Happy New Year! Thanks mainly 
to the efforts of Jill Fromson Van 
Beke, the first '96 Class Notes col¬ 
umn of 2004 is chock full of news. 

Jill and her husband left Wash¬ 
ington last May, having quit their 
jobs in favor of traveling. They 
recently wrapped up six months 
in Europe, the Western United 
States and Canada, and are decid¬ 
ing on their next move. Evan 
Malter lives in San Diego, and he 
and his wife are expecting their 
first child in the spring. Congrat¬ 
ulations, Evan! Uchenna 
Acholonu is fully installed in 
NYC as an Ob/Gyn and enjoys 
being away from Albany. In his 
words, Uchenna is "catching 
babies and such at St. Luke's- 
Roosevelt Hospital. Loving it." 

Yannis Macheras graduated 
from Tulane Law School and lives 
and works in Boston. Word on the 
street is that he is the proud father 
of an adorable 4-year-old girl. Alex 
Leuca '96E is semi-retired after 
leaving Solomon Smith Barney 
after a tenure of almost seven 
years. He mainly spends his time 



A number of Columbia grads celebrated the wedding of Paul 
Bollyky '94 and Jenna Beart on the weekend of September 19-21 
at St. Patrick's Episcopal Church in Incline Village, Nev., and the 
Fairwinds in Brockway, Calif. Clockwise from the top left are 
Tom Bollyky '96, Jenik Radon '67, Ria O'Foghludha '87 '98 GSAS, 
Mason Kirby '94, the bride and groom, Shawn Landres '94 and 
Amanda Kahn-Kirby '95. 


Moha, Sam, Uchenna, Dino Capas- 
so, John Pika, Rosanna Perry and 
Jeremy Swimmer. Mark Kringlen 
'96E also was married last summer, 
but unfortunately, due to the NYC 
blackout, many Manhattanites 
missed the show. Mark is finishing 
his residency in Virginia. Geoff 


Moha Desai Patel '96 graduated from Yale Busi¬ 
ness School and is a senior associate at Cov- 
ance Health Economics and Outcomes services, 
Inc., in Maryland. 


traveling to foreign countries and 
also to ttie West Coast, and is 
working on getting his pilot's 
license. Mike Clausen '97 is mov¬ 
ing to China after working at the 
U.S. State Department. This is his 
first assignment abroad, and he has 
feverishly been learning Chinese. 

As is our custom every three 
years or so, I ran into Moha Desai 
Patel in D.C. Moha was married 
last fall to Vinit Patel, and, after 
graduating from Yale Business 
School, is a senior associate at 
Covance Health Economics and 
Outcomes Services, Inc., in Mary¬ 
land. In other wedding news — 
and there are a slew of weddings 
to report — Eurydice Kelley was 
married last summer to Joshua 
Bauchner, is a lawyer and lives in 
NYC. Her husband also is a 
lawyer — they met in law school. 

Kristen Amon '96E recently mar¬ 
ried Bob Hayes. Present at the cere¬ 
mony, which took place in Con¬ 
necticut, were Uchenna, Moha and 
Sam Daniel '96E. In an all-Colum¬ 
bia wedding, Mark Arnold '96E 
and Megha Munghekar were mar¬ 
ried last March. In attendance were 


Devaul was married to Lynn 
Hazen last April, and attendees 
included Mark LaRovere. Sam was 
one of his groomsmen. Finally, I ran 
into Mike Robbins, Caleb Wein¬ 
stein and Mike Choi at the uber- 
trendy Hotel Monaco in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., the night before Mike 
Robbins' wedding, which was tak¬ 
ing place there. Congratulations to 
all of you on your marriages! 

Alisa Tang has been living in 
Bangkok for more than a year; she 
is a reporter for the Associated 
Press and covers everything from 
Thai bars and beauty pageants for 
the obese to international crime 
and regional politics. She lives in a 
peaceful old house in central 
Bangkok with three incredible 
women, their nearly deaf and 
blind pooch and the resident 
lizards. Before moving there, Alisa 
worked at a small newspaper in 
southern Illinois, and prior to that, 
at The New York Times for a few 
years as a graphics news assistant. 

Atm Koh is in Singapore and 
works at a publishing firm, Panpac 
Media Group. Aun joined the com¬ 
pany last year after the publishing 


company he helped start in 1998 
went belly up (sadly, the owners 
were a dot-com company, which 
became a victim of the dot-bomb). 
He helps develop new magazines 
and negotiates foreign license deals 
with western publishing houses. 
Aun is in the midst of closing a deal 
to bring a local edition of a UK- 
based fashion-interiors-lifestyle 
magazine out in Malaysia and Sin¬ 
gapore. He is married and has two 
golden retrievers and no kids. His 
wife is a food writer, and Arm had 
the pleasure of working with her 
on a book they were commissioned 
to put together, the Lonely Planet 
World Food Malaysia and Singapore, 
which Arm's wife wrote and for 
which Arm shot the photos. Con¬ 
gratulations on your success. Arm! 

John Kim joined Kom/Ferry 
International, the world's leading 
provider of recruitment solutions, 
as a senior client partner in the 
firm's financial services market in 
the New York City office. John 
specializes in fixed income, struc¬ 
tured products and derivatives on 
the firm's corporate and invest¬ 
ment banking team. He brings 
seven years of executive search 
experience to his new job, includ¬ 
ing senior positions at D.S. Wolf 
Associates and Horton Interna¬ 
tional. While at Horton Interna¬ 
tional, John spent three years 
working in its Seoul, Korea, office. 

Lisa Lauck lives in Raleigh, 
N.C., and works for the Raleigh 
News and Observer. Chela Bodden 
is in Madrid on a fellowship. 
Terrence Bryant Jenkins recently 
moved back to San Francisco, 
where he lives in the Mission Dis¬ 
trict and works with UBS in public 
finance. 

Dorothy (Cunningham) Cadet 

and her husband, James Cadet, 
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Scott Sartiano '97: Politician of the Night 


S cott Sartiano '97 

thought he'd end up 
as a politician. But 
rather than pursuing a 
law degree and enter¬ 
ing the world of tailored navy 
blue suits and The White 
House, Sartiano found himself 
surrounded with bodysuits and 
house music. As co-owner of 
Butter, the acclaimed restau- 
rant-with-a-DJ in the 
East Village, Sartiano 
spends nights cavorting 
with the likes of iiber- 
models Carmen Kass 
and Iman, Teen Beat 
demi-god Carson Daly 
and rapper Jay-Z. Not 
bad for a nice guy from 
North Carolina. 

So how did Sartiano 
go from a tennis-playing 
political science major 
and Fiji member to a 
Tribeca-residing nightlife 
impresario with plans to 
expand into additional 
restaurants, hotels and 
casinos? Simple: Sartiano 
is an honest business¬ 
man with a Columbia 
education — not a dime 
a dozen in the nightlife 
realm. And, unlike many 
other entrepreneurs, he 
doesn't seek the lime¬ 
light: "I'm sort of a shy 
guy by nature," Sartiano 
notes. "And I don't want 
to be labeled 'the 
nightlife guy.' Labeling 
limits you. I eventually want to 
move on to bigger things." 

Sartiano's integrity and 
entrepreneurial drive helped 
him earn the trust and accept¬ 
ance of powerful New Yorkers 
in the nightlife industry, and his 
Columbia experience taught 
him how to interact with a vari¬ 
ety of people. And, as he puts 
it, "Minor things change the 
path of your life. I made one 
wrong move after another and 
all of a sudden found myself in 
the club business." 

One of those "wrong moves" 


By Dina Cheney '99 

was breaking his wrist during 
his senior year. Forced to sit out 
from tennis, Sartiano soon began 
promoting parties at Life and 
other Manhattan clubs as a way 
to earn extra money. "I never 
went into a nightclub before I 
was paid to be in one," he says. 

After opening a small "no 
name" bar in the Village, Sar¬ 
tiano was noticed by nightlife 


big-wigs and, at 25, became 
executive director of the well- 
known establishment Spa. 
When a club colleague, Richie 
Akiva, suggested that they 
open a restaurant together, Sar¬ 
tiano agreed — he was tiring of 
the club life and ready for the 
next big thing. 

After pooling their cash and 
raising money horn investors, 
the pair launched Butter in May 
2002. The hip and trendy 
restaurant soon was a success, 
written up in Time Out New 
York and New York. 


While many would tire of 
the long hours and stress of 
opening a restaurant, Sartiano 
was hungry for more. He soon 
became partner in The Deck at 
Pier 59 Studios as well as his 
second restaurant. Salt, at the 
see-and-be-seen Hamptons 
nightspot. The Star Room. By 
adding these ventures to his 
already full plate, Sartiano's 

workdays soon crept up 
to an occasional 20 
hours in duration. 

What has made Sar¬ 
tiano's establishments so 
successful? "I create an 
environment that is better 
than people's houses, 
whether through music, a 
scene, or food and drink," 
he explains. "One of my 
friends calls me an 'ambi- 
enteur,' and I think that's 
true. Plus, what I'm best 
at is putting a great team 
together. No man is an 
island. The keys to busi¬ 
ness are marketing and 
delegating — you need to 
know how to hire the 
right people." And hire 
the right people he has: 
For example, the chef at 
Butter, Alex Guameschelli 
'92 Barnard, hails from 
Daniel Boulud's restau¬ 
rant, Daniel. 

Now, Sartiano, who 
cites Ian Schrager and 
Rande Gerber as role 
models, is deciding 
whether to open another restau¬ 
rant in New York City or Los 
Angeles, or perhaps a night¬ 
club-restaurant in Las Vegas. 

Despite this success, his 
dream of becoming a politician 
remains. "I'd love to run for 
office one day, maybe the New 
York City Council. I'd especially 
love to help small businesses." 


Dina Cheney '99 is a freelance 
writer and recipe developer. She 
offers private cooking classes and 
guided tasting parties through her 
business, Cooking by Heart. 



gave birth to their second child, 
James M. Cadet II, in September. 
James is a financial adviser with 
Morgan Stanley, and Dorothy is a 
real estate consultant and 
investor. They live with their 21- 
month-old daughter, Victoria, in 
Killeen, Texas. 

Thanks again to all of you who 
helped fill this column with 
interesting news. Stick to those 


New Year's resolutions, and have 
a safe and healthy 2004. Until 
next time ... 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Thanks to all of you who wrote; 


we have a number of first-time 
writers this issue. 

Luisa Cruz spent eight weeks 
this slimmer at the NEH Institute 
in Vienna. She spent four weeks 
studying Mozart — his life, times 
and music. She associated with top 
teachers in the country — not just 
music, but also a lot of other sub¬ 
jects as well. "It was a life-chang¬ 
ing event for which I will always 


be grateful," she said. Afterward, 
she traveled around Europe for 
about 10 days, hitting Salzburg 
(did the Sound of Music Tour; very 
cool), Munich and Prague (stun¬ 
ningly, achingly beautiful city). 
During the program, she also went 
to Slovakia to meet relatives, 
Budapest, Melk (the most famous 
abbey in Austria) and Eisenstadt 
(where Haydn spent his life). 

Victor Kong is in the last year 
of his orthodontics residency at 
the University of Maryland, after 
graduating from SDOS in '01. He 
is looking forward to setting up 
shop in New Jersey this summer. 

Natie Fox and his wife, Michal 
(nee Agus '97 Barnard), celebrated 
the birth of their third child, a girl, 
Nili. They have twin 4-year-olds, 
Noam and Yakira. 

Katie Hickes and Nissim 
Karpenstein became engaged in 
April 2003 and will be married at 
Onteora Mountain House, near 
Woodstock, in August 2004. They 
live in Queens with two huge tab¬ 
bies. Nissim is a computer pro¬ 
grammer in a small bank, and Katie 
is an intranet editor at an insurance 
company. 

Matt Wang is enjoying his first 
year at the Business School. He 
says it is nice to be on campus 
again even though a lot of things 
have changed. He is in the same 
cluster as Scott Sherman and sees 
Raji Kalra all the time. Raji is fin¬ 
ishing her last semester at the 
Business School and will go to 
Bologna, Italy, in February for her 
final semester of her dual degree 
at Johns Hopkins SAIS. She 
writes, "If anyone is in Italy or 
wants to visit, let me know." She 
tells me that Maggie Osdoby Katz 
moved to Cambridge, Mass, and 
started at the Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard. 

Simona Weinberg lives on the 
Upper West Side with her hus¬ 
band, Steven Heumann. They mar¬ 
ried in March 2001. He is a lawyer. 
They met at NYU while he was in 
law school and Simona was in the 
graduate school studying for a 
Ph.D. in economics. Simona will 
graduate this month. They live 
down the block from Gail Katz. 
Gail, Steven and Simona do yoga 
together with a private instructor, 
and highly recommend it. 

Ana Kono graduated from 
Wharton Business School and lives 
in L.A. She works at Warner Bros. 
On October 25, Joyce Chapnick 
married Jason Philips in Westch¬ 
ester, N.Y. Stephanie Vogel, Beth 
Rosen, David Bauer, Megan 
(Munnelly) O'Donnell, Paul 
O'Donnell '95, Gadi Peleg '97E, 
Joey Kaiser '97 Barnard and Julie 
Chapnick '04 Social Work attended. 

Andy Wang married Esther 
Cho in Northern Virginia on 
November 1. He will be moving 
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to Chicago as he completes his 
internal medicine residency at 
Northwestern. Next year, he will 
start his fellowship in Gl/hepa- 
tology at Penn. Several 
Columbians attended his wed¬ 
ding, including his father, Chi- 
shing Wang (1969 Eng.Sc.D. from 
SEAS). Others are Sam Lee '97E, 
Stan Kim '97E, Joanne Kwong, 
Alice Guh, Hsin Foo, Victor 
Meer, Phil Lee '98E and James Ip 
'99, to name a few. 

After 12 wondrous years off- 
and-on in the Big Apple, John 
Dean Alfone returned to his 
Southern roots and now calls 
Austin, Texas, home. He recently 
completed an eight-minute call¬ 
ing card short film in New York 
City featuring the music of 
Fugazi and Kaki King that he 
hopes will lay the foundation for 
his first feature film. Substance. 

Mia Carpiniello is an assistant 
city solicitor for the City of 
Philadelphia Law Department. 

She recently argued on behalf of 
the appellee in her first Third Cir¬ 
cuit oral argument. 

I am enjoying my clerkship 
with the Honorable Norma L. 
Shapiro. I am looking forward to 
being in NYC for the gallery open¬ 
ing of a photography show, "Trav¬ 
el," at Gallery 718 in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn, which will include 
works by Syreeta McFadden. 

Please keep those e-mails coming! 


Korea, plan to return to the States 
this year and possibly attend busi¬ 
ness school. Congratulations to 
both couples. 

Julie Yufe is an associate mar¬ 
keting manager at Masterfoods 
USA (formerly M&M/Mars), 
which is based in Hackettstown, 
N.J. Julie, who lives in Manhat¬ 
tan, works on a new energy bar. 
Snickers Marathon. It's chocolate 
and caramel goodness with extra 
vitamins and protein, but without 
the guilt. 

Tom Sanford's Tupac Shakur 
project, Thug4Life, ended on 
October 11. Tom, as I mentioned in 
my last Class Notes column, 
changed his body and his lifestyle 
in the image of the slain rapper. 
Tom, who was interviewed by 
MTV and various print outlets for 
his project, chronicled his change 
on tire web log www.thug41ife.org. 
According to his blog, he dedicat¬ 
ed the project to James Kearney. 

Speaking of blogs, I may have 
mentioned it before, but you 
should all check out Jake 
Dobkin and Jen Chung's won¬ 
derful NYC blog, Gothamist 
(www.gothamist.com). You can 
find posts about anything and 
everything from Paris Hilton to 
Asian Rapper Wars, Hermes 
purses to the Shrek 2 trailer. 
Bookmark it! 

As you can see, I need updates. 
Most of this column is the result of 
Google searches. Send me a note! 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., Apt. 
5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Happy New Year, everyone. I 
hope 2004 proves a happy and 
healthy one for you. 

First, more wedding news! Best 
wishes to Andy Topkins and his 
wife, Keri (nee Chaimowitz), who 
married on September 20 at the 
Ritz Carlton-Battery Park. About a 
dozen Columbia alums attended, 
most of whom are related to Andy: 
Martin Kaplan '61 (Andy's stepfa¬ 
ther), Shira Kaplan '89 (Andy's 
stepsister and matchmaker), Dan 
Sackrowitz '90; Belinda Horton '93 
Barnard (Andy's sister-in-law), 
David Topkins '94 (Andy's broth¬ 
er), Erwin Dweck, Hilton Marcus, 
Margaret Conley, Jeff Cohen, 
Annie Chechitelli '98E, Owen Tran 
'98E, Rebecca Feit '98 Barnard and 
Josh Nash '99. Andy is a managing 
director and co-founder at the bou¬ 
tique brand management firm 
Brandgenuity. Keri is an associate at 
Clifford Chance. 

Michelle Ahn married Steven 
Ham on September 7 in New Jer¬ 
sey, and they honeymooned in the 
Polynesian Islands. Michelle and 
Steven, who got engaged in 


UNION JUNE 3-6 

Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 
evr5@columbia.edu 

Happy New Year! Now that it's 
2004, you should definitely be 
thinking about reunion. Can you 
believe it has been five years since 
we graced the campus with our 
presence? I cannot wait to see 
everyone on the Steps June 3-6. 

On September 20, Lauren 
Rosenberg '02L and Leland Ger- 
shell were married in a fabulous 
celebration at the Metropolitan 
Club in Manhattan. Although 
Leland went elsewhere for under¬ 
grad, he had the good sense to 
come to Columbia for his 
Ph.D./M.D. ('00 GSAS, '02 P&S), 
thus facilitating their meeting. 

The bridal party featured several 
Columbians: Eleisa (Hricko) 
Coster, Laura Hearn '00, Heidi 
Keup '98 and me. Also in atten¬ 
dance were Maggi (Baumbusch) 
Brooks, Andy Brooks '96, Laura 
De Girolami '00, Elise (Carey) 
Kelso '98, Marian Lee '00 Barnard, 
Megan (Munnelly) O'Donnell '97, 
Paul O'Donnell '95, Caitlin (Tso) 
Pannese, Mark Robilotti '94, 
Juliana Sanchez, Justine Schiro 



'96, Rosanna (Perry) Stephens '96 
Barnard, Jeremy Stephens '96E, 
Erica Sulkowsld '96 and countless 
CC graduates from the 1960s 
because Lauren's father is Robert 
Rosenberg '67. The Gershells 
reside in Manhattan, where Lau¬ 
ren is a second year litigation 
associate at Sullivan and 
Cromwell, and Leland is a biotech 
entrepreneur. Congratulations 
Lauren! 

Who says you can't go home 
again? Michael Dorenfeld has 
moved back to the Columbia 
neighborhood to pursue an 
M.B.A. at the Business School. He 
reports that the old stomping 
ground looks pretty much the 
same, but he no longer needs to 
sneak into happy hour. Best of 
luck with school, Michael. 

I know you are all doing inter¬ 
esting things: going to school, get¬ 
ting married, traveling ... Please 
keep those updates coming! I 
want to hear from all of you. 



Prisca Bae 

2709 Dwight Way, #14 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


[Editor's note: This month's column 
was written by John Kim.J 
I suppose one of the joys of 
going to law school with Prisca Bae 
is having her ask me what all my 
friends are doing so she can publish 
it in the Class Notes. She did it 
when she came to Berkeley to visit. 
And then she did it again when she 


houb when it all happened. 
Nicole, who is in her second year 
of acting grad school at Harvard, 
was in town for vacation. We met 
up with Rob Hoffman, who 
works at Nomura and was fresh 
from celebrating passing level 
three of the CFA. I'm very proud 
of Rob. We walked up to Times 
Square to meet up with Ejike 
Uzoigwe '01. While up there, we 
ran into CCT cover girl Claire 
Shipman '86, who was interview¬ 
ing people on the street for ABC. I 
was hoping to run into my main 
MTV newsman, Gideon Yago, 
but he was nowhere to be found. 
Holla back, Gideon! 

While in New York, I discov¬ 
ered that Evan Hutchison is still 
just as awesome to drink beer 
with now as he was in college, if 
not awesomer. Ben Mellman 
remains a most gracious host, as 
he had a barbecue at his Lower 
East Side apartment (still very tall 
and very skinny). Come to think 
of it, I ran into a lot of people in 
New York, and no one has gotten 
grotesquely fat or anything, so I'm 
going to stop reporting on my 
visit to New York. FYI, though: 
Reza Vahid, James Martin, Tom 
Luong, Brian Shih '00E, David 
Miller, Jen Kidwell, Josh Glaser, 
Gena Konstantinokos, Vik Gand¬ 
hi and Kevin Woodson all are 
knocking around in New York 
City, and all of them are pretty 
awesome to hang out with. 

Stephen Miller is at Brown 
completing a Ph.D. in mathemat¬ 
ics. In his spare time, he does 


Stephen Miller '00 is completing a Ph.D. in 
mathematics at Brown, in his spare time, he 
does sound engineering and mastering. 


started going to school here. 

But now I have the joy of 
being a guest columnist for Class 
Notes. I swear, I didn't want to 
do this. I always sort of had a 
private little giggle whenever 
reading Class Notes, thinking, "I 
can't believe someone in the 
Alumni Office got Prisca to sign 
on for this." And now I have 
Prisca tricking me into doing the 
same. 

Class Notes can be pretty excit¬ 
ing for juicy gossip on people we 
went to school with. I used to flip 
straight to it whenever my 
beloved CCT came in the mail. But 
now, I find Friendster to be a 
much more compelling way to 
find out about people without 
actually putting the effort into 
making direct contact with them. 

I was in New York for a week 
in August and experienced the 
blackout. I was with Nicole Shal- 


sound engineering and mastering. 
He just finished work with a hip- 
hop group. The 830 Clik, and 
says, "They are going to be huge." 
Good luck, Steve! 

Our beloved ex-class president, 
Charles Saliba, is on assignment in 
London, where he gets to hang out 
with his East Campus and Hogan 
suitemate, Johnny-5 Lee '00E, who 
also is in London on assignment. 

Michael Marks relocated to 
Quito, Ecuador, where he has 
been teaching English, cheering 
his hometown futbol team and 
learning capoeira. I've heard he 
can do flips and stuff, but I'll 
believe it when I see it. 

Nate Shafroth grew his hair 
out really long into a hipster afro. 
At first it's a bit distracting, but I 
think it's pretty cool. He was in 
San Francisco this summer. Sami 
Mesrour works at Barclays, and 
he lives out here too, as does Ger- 
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PERSONALS 

Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow gradu¬ 
ates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. 
More than 4,000 members. 
All ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: 
www. rightstuff dating, com, 
(800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 
HILTON HEAD ISLAND: Luxurious 
Carolina coastal home, 4 bed¬ 
rooms/baths, sleeps 12. Private 
heatable pool. Own dock on 11- 
mile lagoon. Easy drive/fly direct or 
next-door Savannah. Short walk/ 
bike to wide sandy beach. Free 
world-class tennis. Golf and nature 
paradise. Great dining/shopping. 
(212) 305-8322. 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico. (802) 524-2108. 

Shelter Island Retreat: Charming 
and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath cot¬ 
tage with wraparound deck near 
beaches. For 2 weeks, month or 
season. (212) 675-0344 days; 
(203) 629-1261 evenings. 

Near Todi, Umbria: Magnificent 
converted 14th century convent, 
featured in Architectural Digest. 
Sleeps 10. Every luxury. Heated 
pool, beautiful grounds, housekeep¬ 
ing and cooking available. Easy 
drive to Orvieto, Perugia, Spoleto, 
Assissi. Available weekly or month¬ 
ly. E-mail: todihouse@aol.com. 
B&B, Paris 16 district, charming 
rooftop flat, conveniently located, 
double room 85 euros a night. 
Inquire: dehenni@club-internet.fr. 


France, vicinity Poitiers, charm¬ 
ing fully equipped quiet country 
house, 3 rooms, two baths, view. 
Inquire: dehenni@club-internet.fr. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
Also garden apartment. E-mail: 
vd19@columbia.edu. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Stock Market: Richard Jan 
Epstein ‘63C, former president, 
Columbia-Barnard Undergraduate 
Economic Society and 39-year 
Wall St. pro, invites you to receive 
free back issues of his stock mar¬ 
ket newsletter. Write: Jan’s “Wall 
Street Irregular”, Box 810003, 
Boca Raton, FL 33481. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state-ZIP 
as two words). Display classified 
$150 per inch. 10% discount for 
Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
students or parents. 10% discount 
for six consecutive placements. 
Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

MC 7730 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


ard Honig, Brian Sullivan and 
Molly Brunson — all of them are 
in grad school. 

I got in touch with Autumn 
Davidson through Friendster. What 
a blessing. She's keepin' it Ivy in 
medical school at Dartmouth. 
Autumn, I miss you! 

For the rest of you, I don't 
know what to say. You'd think 
that Columbia 2000 was nerdy 
enough to be all up in Friendster, 
but some of you are still hiding. 
Too cool, or not cool enough? It's 
always such a fine line. 

By the time this is published, 
though, it may be all for naught. 
Evidently, Friendster may start 
charging for its services. Will peo¬ 
ple actually pay? Will everyone 
move to MySpace? And what 
about Class Notes? I suppose 
only time will tell. 

I'm in my third year of law 


school at Berkeley and will be 
working at a union-side labor law 
firm in Los Angeles next year. 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

It was a busy end of the year. 
Marla Goodman made it up to 
NYC a few times in October to 
interview for summer associate 
positions (she's a 2L at George¬ 
town Law), and I was glad to see 
her. Unfortunately for me and the 
rest of us in NYC, however, Marla 
decided to spend her summer at a 
firm in Washington D.C. 

Through Marla's visits, I spent 
time with Lauren Goldstein and 
Kim Harris. Lauren is doing well 


in her second year at the School 
of Social Work and tutors in her 
spare time. I was excited for her 
November move even closer to 
me (right next door) on the 
Upper West Side. 

Kim announced her engage¬ 
ment to longtime boyfriend Jeff 
Bosse in November, after a vaca¬ 
tion in Hawaii. I'm very excited 
for both! On a less exciting note, 
Kim has been busy traveling 
every week to San Francisco for 
her consulting job with Deloitte. 
Fortunately, she gets to stay at the 
W Hotel each time! 

At a recent Networking Night 
event for rising Columbians, I 
spent time with Lisa Dean- 
Kluger '01 Barnard (public rela¬ 
tions) and Jamie Rubin '01 
Barnard (media and communica¬ 
tions). Although I see Jamie 
often, it was great to see her (and 
Lisa) in mentor mode. Both did a 
great job representing their 
respective fields. Lisa is at her 
third job, but has enjoyed steady 
increases in responsibility. She 
lives near Gramercy Park. 

Homecoming was a lot of fun 
— the weather was perfect and 
there was a great turnout. Every¬ 
where I turned, there was some¬ 
one new and interesting to talk to 
from our class. I'm not going to 
claim that I saw everyone (I defi¬ 
nitely didn't), but I will list those 
I remember seeing: James Langs- 
tine (who works at an Upper 
West Side bar following two 
years teaching at Xavier as he fig¬ 
ures out what's next), Scott 
Hefler, Alex Eule, Jennifer and 
Jessica Tubridy, Ali Kydd, Emily 
Georgitis '01E, Lauren Gold¬ 
stein, Anne Lainer, Ariel Neu¬ 
man, Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard, 
Dave Matteini, Ben Lowe, 
Andrew Dennington and a lot of 
other people that I didn't men¬ 
tion. If I left you out, write in and 
fill me in on what's going on in 
your life. 

At 1020 later that evening, 
there was a great turnout for an 
unofficial two-year reunion for 
the Class of '01. (I didn't have the 
energy to venture to the West 
End, but I was told that there was 
good representation from our 
class over there, too.) Dave Mat¬ 
teini, Eri Kaneko, Billy Kings- 
land, Wadad Cortas, Becca Siegel 
(on a surprise visit from Wiscon¬ 
sin!) and many others joined in 
the fun. 

The definitive highlight of my 
month was attending the Boston 
wedding of Rebecca Cole '01 
Barnard and Adam Lurie '02E. I 
had a wonderful time celebrating 
with scores of Columbia and 
Barnard alums. In my next col¬ 
umn, I will detail all from our 
community who attended and 
perhaps even include a picture. 
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Best wishes for a safe and 
healthy New Year. 
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Colleen Hsia 

211 W. 56th St., Apt 7G 
New York, NY 10019 


cch38@columbia.edu 


It was great seeing so many '02 
alumni at Homecoming and the 
anniversary festivities at Colum¬ 
bia. I enjoyed being at Baker 
Field and on the Momingside 
campus with so many friends, 
old and new, and hope that I'll be 
seeing more of you. 

First, a little update on me. 
After College, I worked in the 
investment banking division of 
Citigroup/Salomon Smith Barney. 
In early 2003,1 left the firm to join 
a hedge fund. Magnitude Capital. 
I've been enjoying the newfound 
free time I now have and spend 
most of it with friends and family, 
traveling, and doing wushu (com¬ 
petitive contemporary kung fu). 

I was happy to hear that my 
fellow Columbian colleague at 
SSB, Ben Russell, is leaving the 
investment banking division and 
moving to the Global Consumer 
Bank to work in its M&A group. 

Yuan Foo finished an internship 
with Island/Def Jam Records last 
summer, then tackled the LSATs 
and is preparing for law school. 

Special thanks to Abie Shul- 
man for submitting his update on 
the former residents of East Cam¬ 
pus suite 1002: "Abie Shulman, 
Michael Fishman, Joey Samuel 
'02E and David Chubak have 
made the difficult transition from 
the PGA tour to less exciting 
career paths. Abie trades convert¬ 
ible bonds at Goldman Sachs. 
David is a second-year law stu¬ 
dent at NYU, Michael is out to 
make the world a better place at 
George Washington Medical 
School and Joey is engaged and 
consulting up a storm in Boston. 
Meanwhile, Meyer Dworkin '02E 
is married, has four children and 
18 grandchildren, lives in Florida, 
and drives a Cadillac (well, the 
first part is true), and Justin 
Rubin is talking fast and study¬ 
ing law at the University of 
Chicago. And 83.3 percent of the 
former 1002 residents continue to 
enjoy steak." 

Mike Mellia, being a man of 
many contradictions and con¬ 
trasts, has been working at UBS 
Warburg in fixed income deriva¬ 
tives. His jazz band, the Mike 
Mellia Trio, has been playing reg¬ 
ularly around New York, and in 
his spare time, Mike writes arti¬ 
cles for a few jazz magazines. 
Dave Russell lives in Berkeley 
and works in San Francisco as a 
paralegal. He started a band with 
Alejandro Olarte '01 and Mark 
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Brown '99. Dave also reports, 
"Will Clegg is working on a 
screenplay and living in his 
secluded compound in the Caroli¬ 
na wilderness. Noah Strote lives 
in Oakland and is going to grad 
school (history) at Berkeley." 

Hallie Tansey also is in San 
Francisco, where she worked on 
the Matt Gonzalez ['87] for Mayor 
Campaign. Gonzalez was one of 
the top two finishers in the gener¬ 
al election; he narrowly lost in a 
runoff. She also is nannying and 
applying to graduate school for 
political science. Her sister, Jenny 
Tansey, lives in Fort Greene, 
Brooklyn, with Kate Cortesi '01. 
Jenny is the co-coordinator of the 
YCC program at International 
H.S. in Queens, which operates 
youth leadership development 
projects. She also is applying to 
law school. 

Megan McCullough attends 
NYU Law School. Florence Juil- 
lard is starting a Peace Corps 
stint in Costa Rica this month. 
Evans Richardson continues the 
pursuit of his Ph.D. in African- 
American studies and English at 
Yale. Nisha Kunte is in the USC 
Ph.D. program for American 
studies. Josie Wulsin lives in 
Brooklyn and works for a public 
relations firm. Lizzy Berryman 
teaches English in Taipei. Sarah 
Ray runs a hostel in Granada. 
Hallie, thanks for sharing this 
news with us. 

Grant Tucker is a second-year 
law student at Iowa. Grant plans 
to move back to NYC after law 
school and work in the public sec¬ 
tor, perhaps as a public defender. 
He's kept up with his hip-hop, 
and, now that he's an Iowa resi¬ 
dent, can truthfully claim that he 
is the best MC in the state. Grant 
admits, "We'll see whether that's 


works at Blackrock. 

Seth Gale is in the Teach for 
America fellowship program, 
teaching high school science at 
George Washington High School in 
South Central Los Angeles. He also 
is working toward his master's 
degree in secondary education 
under the TFA partnership with 
Loyola Marymount University. 

Candace Cedar happily 
reports, "I have wedding news! 
Treg Duerksen and I married this 
past summer in Lake Millerton, 
Calif., at sunset. We were espe¬ 
cially excited that so many of our 
CU friends were able to make it, 
including Karina Kwok '02 
Barnard (maid of honor), Mered¬ 
ith Loffredo (bridesmaid), Priya 
Radhakrishna (bridesmaid) Joe 
Case (groomsman), Jackie Chu, 
Derrick Mayo, Mike McBrien, 
Victor Munoz, Paul Niesen 
(groomsman), Marc Simon, Roya 
Vokul and Chris Weidemann '03. 
The guys (most alumni of the CU 
b-ball team) were able to squeeze 
in a basketball game hours before 
the ceremony started — thankful¬ 
ly, there were no injuries!" 

Please keep the updates com¬ 
ing. I enjoy hearing about your 
endeavors and would love to 
share them with our class. 



Michael Novielli 

Cronkite Graduate Center 
Harvard University 
6 Ash St., Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Homecoming weekend was an 
exciting time for the Class of 
2003. For many of us, it served as 
a reminder of our entrance into 
the alumni community. And 
what a wonderful year to start 


Ph.D. in East African history. 

While hanging out with 
Andrew Sohn '04, Senior Fund 
chair, in Paramus, N.J., I ran into 
Don Lee at a Korean-American 
Association of New Jersey festi¬ 
val. Active in the Korean Students 
Association Culture Show while 
at Columbia, Don is continuing 
his interest in traditional Korean 
music as an alumnus. I passed by 
Don, with his drum in hand and 
in costume, while enjoying the 
delicious food. 

Our wonderful senior class 
president, Kimberly Grant, is in 
her home state of Michigan clerk¬ 
ing for a circuit court judge and 
"absolutely loving it." She very 
much misses her close friend and 
Senior Fund co-chair, Christina 
Wright, who teaches English in 
Prague. Anuj Mehta and Jenica 
Upshaw are studying at Cornell 
Medical School; Anuj was elected 
president of his class. Way to rep¬ 
resent, Anuj! Jessica Slutsky is 
experiencing Atlanta while study¬ 
ing at Emory Law. 

As relaxing as Ithaca and Cam¬ 
bridge are, we all know that the 
pulse of the Class of 2003 will 
always be in New York City. Many 
of our classmates have found 
work there. Jessica Berenyi works 
for the law firm Paul Weiss, along 
with Alex Specht and Robert 
Rosen. Jessica and her roommate. 
Shelly Mittal, recently threw a 
party in their East Side apartment. 
Many class members attended. 

David Perez is a first-year at 
NYU Medical School. Studying 
law at Fordham are Nicole Tar- 
tak, Gladys Chang, Bari Handw- 
erger and Chelsea Walsh. Anee- 
ta Rattan and Tallie Lieberman 
live together and work in the 
city, and Tamar Simon works in 
film in the city. Q 


First Person 

(Continued from page 72) 

them for co-sponsorship, and I was 
in charge of constituent correspon¬ 
dence for my areas. I also did a con¬ 
siderable amount of press work 
and drafted many of his official 
communications. Once I'd learned 
the budget appropriations process, 
I initiated a campaign inside Con¬ 
gress to secure more federal fund¬ 
ing for treatment of amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, the horrible and 
tragic disease that gets its popular 
name from Lou Gehrig '25. 

During my year in Washington, I 
met many congressmen and 
ambassadors and a number of for¬ 
eign and prime ministers, and even 
accompanied Lantos inside the 
White House several times. On 
these occasions and others, I often 
felt the way another Columbia 
alumnus said he had felt when he 
worked in the corridors of power. 
George Stephanopoulos '82 wrote 
in his memoir that he fully expect¬ 
ed someone to realize during an 
important meeting that he was way 
too young to be in the room; he was 
just waiting to be told to get lost. 

I had more opportunities and 
more access than I could ever have 
hoped for, and I feel honored to 
have had the chance to serve, even 
if only in a small way. It's a really 
good feeling to wake up in the 
morning and know you're going to 
work for what you believe in. *->» 


Greg Shill '02 is a graduate fellow 
at the Jewish. Theological Seminary 
and keeps active in Democratic poli¬ 
tics. He looks forward to law school 
and, maybe a political career of his 
own one day. He can be reached at 
ghsl3@columbia.edu. 


Katori Hall '03 is pursuing an M.F.A. in acting at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


true — there's a big (for Iowa) 
'battle'-type competition." That'll 
put him to the test. 

Scott Imberman is working on 
his Ph.D. in economics at Mary¬ 
land and passed his qualifying 
exams last summer. He hopes to 
finish in three more years and 
then return to New York. Scott 
lives in Maryland with Richard 
Goldman, a paralegal for the 
U.S. Department of Justice in 
Washington, D.C. 

Ting Wu is pursuing his Ph.D. 
in economics at Columbia. He 
reports that Christian Kaufholz 
started grad school at the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics after 
internships at the European 
Union and NATO. Katie Ng 


with! The weekend was even 
more grandiose than normal 
because of Columbia250. And the 
Class of 2003 was out in full 
effect: Carter Reum, Johanna 
Quinn, Michael Foss and Ildiko 
Tolkes were among the many 
faces in the crowd. 

While in Cambridge, I ran into 
Katori Hall just a block from my 
dormitory. Katori is pursuing an 
M.F.A. in acting at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences. Unfortunately, when I ran 
into her, she was on crutches. She 
injured her leg while, appropriate¬ 
ly, immersed in the fine art of act¬ 
ing. Also in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at Harvard is 
Miles Osborne; he is pursuing a 
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A Young Lion's Year in Washington 

By Greg Shill '02 


A s a career choice, public serv¬ 
ice was, for me, the natural 
successor to space explo¬ 
ration and race car driving. 

My parents were leaders in 
the anti-Apartheid movement in South 
Africa before they fled to America in 1969, 
and their activism and idealism have 
inspired me for as long as I can remember. 

At Columbia, I tried grassroots activism, 
advocacy through journalism and an 
internship in Washington, D.C. As my 
graduation from the College approached in 
early 2002, I felt ready to make the transi¬ 
tion to Capitol Hill. 

Armed with a thin Rolodex of Beltway 
contacts I'd cultivated during my intern¬ 
ship, I was able to learn of a few openings in 
the secretive Hill job market. I traveled to our nation's capital in 
early May of my senior year for five interviews in the span of 
four hours, confident that at least one of them would pan out. 
None did, however, and all I had to show for my whirlwind 
day were blisters and a seedy basement sublet. 

I spent my first couple of weeks in Washington, D.C., franti¬ 
cally interviewing before netting a position with the liberal 
Democratic congresswoman who represented my hometown 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., Rep. Lynn Rivers. I had grown up admir¬ 
ing Rivers and was honored to work for her. But I wanted to 
work on foreign policy issues, and that portfolio already was 
spoken for in her office. When I heard that Rep. Tom Lantos (D- 
Calif.) needed a new legislative assistant — two rungs up from 
the usual entry-level Hill job of staff assistant — I jumped at 
the opportunity. 

Lantos is the ranking member on the House International 
Relations Committee and is a major foreign policy voice of the 
Democratic leadership. But his leadership position wasn't the 
only thing that drew me to him — his compelling personal 
story and perspective were even more powerful. Lantos is the 
only Holocaust survivor ever elected to Congress. An active 
member of the anti-Nazi and then the anti-Commimist under¬ 
ground, Lantos endured horrors in several Nazi work camps. 
His experience lends credibility to the muscular international¬ 
ism that is his policy trademark and inevitably makes it harder 
for him than most of his congressional colleagues to forget the 
painful history of appeasement. Lantos was a thoughtful and 
outspoken advocate of military action against Bin Laden long 
before 9-11 and a longtime supporter of India, Israel and other 
nations at war with terror. 

I was a bit intimidated when I applied for a job in his office. 
A few interviews later, however, I started as the youngest leg¬ 
islative assistant (a midlevel position usually occupied by peo¬ 
ple 5 to 10 years my senior, often with advanced degrees) in the 
Lantos office — in fact, his youngest staffer period, even 
younger than several of the interns. The staff assistants and 
other L.A.s in the office had four to eight years on me, and our 
senior staff members had at least 100 years of Washington expe¬ 


rience among them. But soon, the mythic 
Honorable Thomas R Lantos became sim¬ 
ply Tom. I was proud to work for such a 
passionate advocate of human rights — he 
co-founded the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus 20 years ago, before the 
cause gained wide acceptance — and a man 
committed to a realistic brand of interna¬ 
tionalism, a Democrat who never confused 
pacifism with progressivism. 

Though Lantos wings most of his speech¬ 
es, I was fortunate to write others. Shortly 
after I started, I realized that I had an enor¬ 
mous amount of responsibility on a day-to- 
day basis, something I was especially grate¬ 
ful for, given my age. I wrote speeches on all 
kinds of issues; some Lantos delivered on 
the House floor or elsewhere, and others 
were entered directly into the Congressional Record. 

For the most part, the senior staff members, from Lantos on 
down, were refreshingly open to new ideas, and I think many 
of them respected me despite my age because of my Colum¬ 
bia education and my strength as a writer. Nevertheless, I 
often found my age to be a handicap and felt I had to work 
twice as hard to earn the respect of people I interacted with 
professionally. 

None of my responsibilities reinforced this truism more than 
my duty to take meetings — mostly with lobbyists and con¬ 
stituents — on the congressman's behalf. These meetings fell 
mostly within the purview of my huge portfolio of health care. 
Medicare, Medicaid, Social Security, Homeland Security, wel¬ 
fare, women's and children's issues, civil rights, abortion and 
agriculture. I also was responsible for handling foreign policy 
from a constituent relations standpoint, and often I would have 
as many as five or six constituent or lobbyist meetings lined up 
on a given afternoon. I met with groups of cancer patients from 
our district, CEOs of major hospitals, San Francisco peace 
activists, a former senator who'd turned to lobbying, presi¬ 
dents of statewide or national trade associations, directors of 
State of California agencies and professional lobbyists, many of 
them three times my age and employed at many multiples of 
my pay grade. 

These meetings were a pedagogic exercise in themselves, as I 
had to learn how to make sure our guests went home happy 
while preserving my boss' policy options. Some lobbyists, partic¬ 
ularly those from major lobbying shops, deserve their reputation 
as hired guns; others work for nonprofits and are simply there to 
take their cause to Congress. Despite their warm and conciliato¬ 
ry demeanor, I knew I was being taken for a ride when I met with 
U.S. Tobacco and they tried to sell me on a "relatively safe" brand 
of their chewing tobacco that they wanted my boss to defend 
before the Government Reform Committee. (Sorry, guys.) 

My responsibilities comprised much work aside from meet¬ 
ings. As my portfolio encompassed a broad range of issues, I had 
to evaluate hundreds of bills and decide whether to recommend 

(Continued on page 71) 



Greg Shill '02 (right) with Rep. Tom 
Lantos (D-Calif.), for whom he served 
as a legislative assistant in 2002-03. 
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Columbia faculty 
members Mignon 
Moore '92 (left) and 
Nicole Marwell '90, 
standing before the 
stained glass image 
of Vergil in Hamilton 
Hall, are among the 
10 alumnae being 
recognized with 
Columbia College 
Women's 2004 
Alumna Achievement 
Award. 
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College Honors women of Accomplishment in 
Academia on 20th Anniversary of Coeducation 
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For more information on college events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at 866-CCALUMNl or visit the College's Alumni website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to 


Questioning and Affirmation 

An excellent article by Margaret Hunt 
Gram '05 on Arnold Beichman '34 (Janu¬ 
ary). He is exactly what Columbia (ought 
to) stand for: vigorous inquiry as well as 
unwavering patriotism. As Professor 
Wm. Theodore de Bary '41 said a little 
later in the issue, a rare combination of 
"questioning and affirmation." 

I also enjoyed de Bary's article on for¬ 
mulating an Asian Humanities course. 
Very interesting insights on how he and 
the department went about doing that. I 
also liked the fact that he wasn't the typi¬ 
cal West-bashing academic and even- 
handedly affirmed Western as well as 
Eastern canons. He is one of the reasons 
Columbia enjoys its high reputation. 

Thanks for the enlightening reads. 

Jeanette Baik '96 

New York City 

Your piece on the "anti-communist war¬ 
rior," Arnold Beichman '34, is inaccurate 
in its representation of his oral exams. 
They could not have taken place "in 
spring 1968" if the panel of examining 
professors "asked him why he thought 
the Soviet Union had invaded Czecho¬ 
slovakia," for the simple reason that the 
Soviet Union did not invade Czechoslo¬ 
vakia until August of that year. Either 
Beichman's exams did not occur when 
he said they did or he is conflating 
another incident with those exams. 
Whatever the case, and as a historian I 
am only too well aware that memory is 
an active agent in the reconstruction of 
the past, I could not let the mistake go 
without comment. 

Lewis Siegelbaum '70 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Word of Praise 

Columbia College Today is so much better 
than Alumni News, of which I was an 
assistant editor in 1939! But we did our 
bit for Columbia. 

Thomas M. Jones '37 
Burlington, N.C. 

Whose "Night" was It? 

In your January issue, a full-page ad for 
Columbia250 features Clement Clarke 
Moore, "1798 Columbia valedictorian," 
who the ad says, "is best known today for 
the poem that begins,' 'Twas the night 
before Christmas ...'." 

On page 28 is a "Bookshelf" notice for 
the sixth edition of The Modern Researcher 


the Editor 


by Jacques Barzun '27 and Henry F. 

Graff. Barzun and Graff's book contains a 
five-page discussion of the poem's 
authorship. Citing recent research by Pro¬ 
fessor Don Foster of Vassar College, 
Barzun and Graff conclude: "Foster's 
detective work was done. Henry Liv¬ 
ingston was the author of' 'Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.' Moore had lived 
a lie that the world accepted for almost 
two centuries — and the public at large 
will probably continue to do so. But for 
good scholars and readers of up-to-date 
reference works, the record now has been 
set straight." 

Leo Wong '68 

Albany, N.Y. 

That's Carl Hovde '50 

The Class of 1950 is most appreciative of 
having the name of its member, and for¬ 
mer College dean, Carl Hovde, attached 
to a room in the Heyman Center, as 
reported on page 8 of the January issue. 
I'm sure the Class of 1951 is equally 
appreciative, as Carl is listed there as 
being a member of that class. Carl is a 
highly valued member of '50. The Class of 
1950 is as vigilant as ever even after 54 
years, so we accept your apology and look 
forward to seeing a correction printed in 
the next issue of CCT. 

Ralph Italie '50 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


2002-03 Columbia College Fund 
Annual Report Corrections 

The following donors made contributions 
to the Columbia College Fund during the 
2002-03 fiscal year. Due to an oversight, we 
neglected to include their names in the 51st 
Annual Report. We gratefully acknowledge 
their gifts and offer our sincerest apologies. 

• Nadege Fleurimond '03 

• Barbara P. Mladinov, friend, 
contributed to the 60th 
Reunion of the Class of 
1943 at the Honor Roll level 

• Roberta L. Frank, P'95, '97, 
made her contribution at 
John Jay member level. 

The stated gift levels of the following 
donors were incorrect: 

• Stephen M. Sachs '67 
should have been listed as a 
John Jay Fellow 

• William C. Wang '76 
should have been listed as a 
John Jay Sponsor 

• Thomas M. Nevitt '82 
should have been listed as a 
John Jay Sponsor 
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Within the Family 

Approaching the Final Frontier: Space 


S ince assuming the presiden¬ 
cy nearly two years ago, Lee 
C. Bollinger repeatedly has 
cited one challenge as the 
biggest facing Columbia in 
the foreseeable future. "The University 
is in deep need of space," Bollinger 
told a town hall-style meeting of the 
University Senate on January 30. "That 
is a message that is incontrovertible." 

Columbia is much smaller than its 
peers and much more "land-locked" by 
urban development. At the same time, 
the space demands of teaching and 
research are ever growing, ever expand¬ 
ing. That Columbia does not have 
enough space today is problem enough; 
that there are few available areas in 
which to expand that meet most (forget 
about all) of the University's criteria 
severely exacerbates the problem. 

That is why Manhattanville has 
entered the University lexicon. In 
Columbia-speak, it refers to a 20-acre 
chunk of land in what otherwise might 
be known as West Harlem, bounded 
roughly by 125th and 133rd Streets, 
Broadway and 12th Avenue. It's smaller 
than it sounds, as 125th Street runs 
diagonally and is really more like 129th 
Street at that point, so we're basically 
talking about four square blocks. 

Historically, Columbia has addressed 
its space needs by relocating, from 
Trinity Church to 49th Street to Mom¬ 
ingside Heights. In each case, Colum¬ 
bia moved to a new area as it was 
beginning to be developed and when 
land was available. 

That is no longer possible, at least 
in Manhattan, where no site could 
accommodate a new Columbia cam¬ 
pus. Occasionally, there has been talk 
of a suburban campus in the Hudson 
Valley north of the city, but this has 
never been anything more than talk. 

In recent years, Columbia has gone in 
the opposite direction, reaffirming its 
status as "Columbia University in the 
City of New York" and embracing its 
connections to the city. And so it has 
turned closer to home in looking for 
places to expand, which brings us 
back to Manhattanville. 

"This is a very special opportunity," 
says Bollinger. "It's contiguous, and 



having something that is proximate is 
almost always better than a satellite 
campus." 

Columbia can't obtain the space it 
needs directly adjacent to the Morning- 
side Heights campus because the area 
is densely developed. Manhattanville 
may be the next best thing. 

In this vision, Columbia in a couple 
of decades or so would have three 
thriving campuses in Upper Manhat¬ 
tan — Momingside Heights, Manhat¬ 
tanville and Washington Heights. Man¬ 
hattanville is within one-half mile of 
the Momingside Heights campus and 
a short subway ride from the Medical 
Center. Students could schedule a 10 
a.m. class in Hamilton Hall and have 
plenty of time to get to a 1 p.m. class 
on the Manhattanville campus, grab¬ 
bing lunch along the way. 

Another virtue of the site that the 
University has cited is a relative lack of 
density. Columbia already owns or leas¬ 
es more than one-third of the land in 
Manhattanville, including Prentis Hall 
and a large apartment building on the 
south side of 125th Street. Much of the 
rest houses small businesses, including 
several auto repair shops, with a bus 
depot at the northern end. If Columbia 
has learned anything from its history, it 
is that it must incorporate these busi¬ 
nesses into its planning and treat them 


fairly by designing new facilities in the 
immediate area for those willing to 
relocate, and for those unwilling to 
move, either building around them or 
buying them out for an equitable price. 
The last thing Columbia needs is anoth¬ 
er Momingside Park gym. 

Toward that end, the administration 
has held a number of meetings — open 
houses, town hall-style discussions and 
informal chats — with members of the 
Columbia community, from students to 
area residents. Top officials such as 
Bollinger, Senior Executive V.P. Robert 
Kasdin, Executive V.P. Government and 
Community Affairs Emily Lloyd and 
V.P. Facilities Management Mark 
Burstein have participated. Many more 
meetings are scheduled and planned, 
and the administration is to be com¬ 
mended for this and encouraged to 
keep the process as transparent and the 
dialogue as open as possible. 

What would Manhattanville be 
used for? At the Senate meeting, 
Bollinger ticked off the sciences, a new 
home for the School of the Arts, a pos¬ 
sible expansion of the School of Inter¬ 
national and Public Affairs and hous¬ 
ing as four possibilities, but stressed 
that everything was up for discussion. 

One thing, however, is certain: This 
will be a long process. Columbia still 
has to acquire rights to the majority 
of the land, obtain zoning changes, 
amicably relocate businesses and the 
few residents in the area and develop 
plans that are far more detailed than 
the current conceptual drawings. The 
University also needs to raise the 
money to accomplish all this, plus 
construction. 

Speaking before the University Sen¬ 
ate, Bollinger joked about being "in the 
very happy circumstance of not having 
nearly enough money to accomplish 
all we might want to do immediately 
... We really do not have the funds to 
meet all of our needs, even if we did 
have the space, in the next five or eight 
years. We do have enough funds to 
make a dent, for the first phase. But 
this will be with us for years." 
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Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 



A spring history series, "Our 
Past Engaged: Four Turn¬ 
ing Points in Columbia's 
Recent History," has been 
added to the Columbia250 
events calendar. The four sessions will 
be moderated by Barnard history pro¬ 
fessor Robert McCaughey, author of 
Stand, Columbia, and will be held in 
Low Library Rotunda on April 7,13,20 
and 27. Each lecture will begin at 6 p.m. 
and will be followed by a reception. 

Each session will include an intro¬ 
duction by McCaughey, remarks by a 
keynote speaker, discussion with sever¬ 
al panelists and a question-and-answer 
period. Jacques Barzun Professor of 
History and Social Science Ken Jackson 
will speak about "Columbia University 
in the City of New York: The Late 19th 
Century" on April 7, followed by 
Provost and Allan Nevins Professor of 
History Alan Brinkley on "Columbia 
Intellectual Life in the 1950s" on April 
13, Barnard history professor Rosalind 
Rosenberg on "Beyond the Knicker¬ 
bockers: Inclusive Columbia" on April 
20 and McCaughey on "Columbia '68: 
A Chapter in the History of Student 
Power" on April 27. 

This calendar, which highlights 
Columbia250 and College events 
throughout 2004, will be updated in 
each issue. For more information on 
Columbia250 events, or to register to 
receive regular site updates and infor¬ 
mation throughout the celebratory 
year, go to www.c250.columbia.edu, 
send a note to c250@columbia.edu or 
call toll-free (877) 250TH-CU. 

For more information on College 
events, including registration, go to 
www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
events or contact the Alumni Office: 
(212) 870-2288 or toll-free (866) CC- 
ALUMNI. 

NEW YORK CITY EVENTS 
El Regreso: Latino Alumni 
Homecoming 

Saturday, March 27, 7-11 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Latino alumni are invited to celebrate 
cultural and personal achievements. An 
alumnus/a is awarded the Latino Heritage 
Award for recognition of outstanding con¬ 
tributions to the Latino and/or Columbia 
community. 

Columbia College coeducation 
Celebration 

Thursday, April 1, 6:30-9:30 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Columbia College and Columbia College 
Women celebrate 20 years of coeducation. 
Women in higher education will be honored. 
Tickets: alumni and friends, $35; young 
alumni (classes 1998-2003) $25; students: 
free by lottery based on alumni donations. 


Dean's Day 

Saturday, April 3, 9 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Momingside campus 

Open to parents, alumni and students, 
Dean's Day offers a chance to be a “stu¬ 
dent for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. This 
year, several alumnae in higher education 
will offer lectures. 

NEW! C250 Spring Series: "Our 
Past Engaged: Four Turning 
Points in Columbia's Recent 
History" 

Wednesday, April 7; Tuesdays, April 
13, April 20 and April 27, 6 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Moderated by Professor Robert 
McCaughey, author of Stand, Columbia: 
April 1: "Columbia University in the City 
of New York: the Late 19th Century," 
speaker: Professor Ken Jackson; April 13: 
"Columbia Intellectual Life in the 1950s," 
speaker: Provost Alan Brinkley; April 20: 
"Beyond the Knickerbockers: Inclusive 
Columbia," speaker: Barnard Professor Ros¬ 
alind Rosenberg; and April 27: "Columbia 
'68: A Chapter in the History of Student 
Power," speaker: McCaughey with discus¬ 
sants Professor Wm. Theodore de Bary '41, 
Lewis Cole '68 and Jacqueline Russo '04. 
Asian Alumni Reception 
Wednesday, April 14,7-11 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Asian alumni and current students are 
invited to mingle and celebrate their cul¬ 
ture. An alumnus/a is awarded the Asian 
Heritage Award for recognition of out¬ 
standing contributions to the Asian 
and/or Columbia community. 

C250 Symposium: Earth's Future: 

Taming the Climate 
Thursday, April 22,9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Friday, April 23, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Roone Arledge Auditorium 
What limits our ability to control 
Earth's climate? This topic will be illumi¬ 
nated by perspectives from a number of 
disciplines such as earth, ocean atmos¬ 
pheric, political and social science, and 
ethics and international law. 


Columbia community Outreach 

Saturday, April 24,9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Opening ceremony: Low Plaza 

This student-led initiative that seeks to 
unite the University community and raise 
awareness for volunteerism. Volunteers 
participate in more than 40 citywide ser¬ 
vice projects. Online registration deadline 
is 9 p.m., April 23 (www.columbia.edu/ 
cu/outreach.) You also may register the day 
of the event on Low Plaza. 

BeBop is a Dance: A Columbia 
Center for Jazz Studies Public 
Program 

Tuesday, April 27, 8 p.m-10 p.m. 

301 Philosophy Hall 

A constellation of BeBop legends, 
including pianist Sir Charles Thompson, 
drummer Eddie Locke, tap legend Jimmy 
Slyde and bassist Earl May, will investi¬ 
gate the connection of BeBop and dance in 
performance and discussion. Open to the 
public. 

C250 Symposium: Brain 
and Mind 

Thursday, May 13,9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Friday, May 14,9 a.m.-l p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

This symposium will help outline the 
accomplishments and limitations of both 
traditional approaches in neural science 
— the reductionist and holistic — in an 
attempt to delineate the problems that 
confront neural science today. Featuring 
Columbia Professors Eric Kandel, Richard 
Axel '67 and Thomas Jessell. 

Baccalaureate Service 

Sunday, May 16,4 p.m. 

St. Paul's Chapel 

Academic Awards & Prizes 
Ceremony 

Monday, May 17,11 a.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Class Day 

Tuesday, May 18,10 a.m. 

South Field 

Commencement 

Wednesday, May 19, 9:30 a.m. 

Low Plaza and South Field 


Reunion weekend 

Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6 
Momingside campus and 
New York City 

The College invites alumni whose class 
years end in 4 or 9 to return to campus 
for a weekend filled with events, parties, 
dinners and time to visit with classmates. 
C250 Community Day 
Saturday, September 18,9 a.m-10 p.m. 

Columbia hosts a gathering for its 
Momingside Heights neighbors. 
Participants are encouraged to register 
by May 20. 

C250 Symposium: The 21st- 
Century City and its values: 
urbanism. Toleration and 
Equality 

Friday, October 1,9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Momingside campus 

In large cities, multiple cultures 
marked by deep differences in values, 
beliefs and interests coexist. This sympo¬ 
sium, led by Professors Hilary Ballon and 
Ira Katznelson '66, turns to the themes of 
urbanism, toleration and equality to think 
about how to protect and cherish this vari¬ 
ety while coping with its perils. 

NEW! C250 Symposium: 
Frontiers in Creativity 
1300-2004 

Friday, October 1,9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Organized by Columbia professors 
Elaine Sisman and Andras Szanto, this 
symposium features historians, artists, 
curators, critics and cultural commenta¬ 
tors, directors, composers, scholars and 
producers who will confront the prospects 
for innovation at the start of the 21st cen¬ 
tury. An evening event will present 
improvised works in music and dance and 
discussion about the intersection of new 
music and technology. 

Homecoming and Columbia250 
Closing Weekend 
Friday-Saturday, October 1-2 
Momingside campus and Baker Field 

NATIONAL EVENTS 

Southern California College Day, 
Los Angeles 

Saturday, March 13,9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Wyndham Bel Age Hotel, 

West Hollywood, Calif. 

This event, modeled on Dean's Day, 
offers a chance to be a "student for a day" 
by attending lectures given by Columbia 
faculty members. 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

Sunday, September 12, 

9:30 a.m.^1 p.m. 

Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
given by Columbia faculty members. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Furda To Lead University Alumni Relations 


E ric Furda, who has headed 
undergraduate admissions 
at Columbia for nine years, a 
time of remarkable growth, 
has been named vice presi¬ 
dent for University Alumni 
Relations, effective April 1. 

"The creation of this new position 
reflects President [Lee C.] Bollinger's and 
my commitment to renew and reenergize 
Columbia's connections to her alumni," 
said Susan Feagin, University executive 
vice president for development and 
alumni relations, in announcing the 
appointment. "A year of discussion 
with many inside and outside the Uni¬ 
versity made clear the need to 
strengthen our University-wide alum¬ 
ni relations programs and to bring 
these improved programs into closer 
coordination with our school-based 
efforts, in particular undergraduate 
alumni relations." 

Furda, who graduated from Penn in 
1987 and Teacher's College in 1994, 
has spent 17 years in college admis¬ 
sions and has been at Columbia since 
1991. He was instrumental in the suc¬ 
cessful merger of College and SEAS 
admissions and the significant increase 
in applications and upgrade in quality 
of applicants to both schools. 

"I'm certainly happy and proud of 
what we've accomplished in admis¬ 
sions," said Furda. "But I had to ask 
myself, 'Is this what I'd like to do for 
the rest of my working life? Or are there 
other challenges to take on?' It was not a 
Columbia issue. It was a matter of 
whether I wanted to stay in college 
admissions. 

"I feel strongly about Columbia and I 
love being in New York City. This was a 
chance to stay at Columbia and take on a 
broader range of responsibilities and 
work with other schools in addition to 
the two undergraduate schools I've 
worked with. This is a great place, espe¬ 
cially with the changes that have taken 
place in the past 10 years, and I want to 
get that message to alumni." 

Furda's mandate, as outlined by Feagin, 
is "to encourage a culture for valuing and 
including alumni in school and University 
affairs. We know that the only way to 


By Alex Sachare '71 
achieve such an ambitious goal is to build 
on the success of our school-based pro¬ 
grams. There is much to be done at the 
University level, including the support of 
Columbia Club efforts around the world, 
and the improvement of mechanisms for 
information sharing and coordinated 
planning throughout the University." 

In his role as executive director of 
undergraduate admissions, Furda 
already has had significant interaction 
with the College and SEAS alumni 



in his new role, Eric Furda is looking forward to 
broadening the scope of his involvement at the 
University. 


PHOTO: ALEX SACHARE 71 


affairs staffs; as recently as January 31, 
he participated in Southeastern College 
Day in Miami Beach. He is expected to 
work closely with College alumni lead¬ 
ers, including Derek Wittner '65, associ¬ 
ate dean, alumni affairs and develop¬ 
ment, and Ken Catandella, director of 
alumni affairs, as well as their counter¬ 
parts at SEAS and other schools. 

"I look forward to building on our val¬ 
ued relationship with Eric, which we have 
established through the years," said Wit¬ 
tner. "The opportunity to leverage the Col¬ 
lege's attention to connecting alumni with 
the University's emphasis in this endeavor 
is unique in my experience at Columbia. 
We all look forward to the dividends this 
will mean for Columbia alumni." 

Furda sees outreach as a key compo¬ 


nent of alumni relations. "It's important 
to bring alumni back to Columbia with 
reunions and special events," he said, 

"but it's also important to bring Columbia 
to their hometowns with events such as 
the College Day in Miami Beach and the 
presidential visits that Lee C. Bollinger is 
making. All of this is engaging and con¬ 
necting alumni with Columbia, because 
alumni are the lifeline of the school. 

"I want to try to reconnect alumni with 
Columbia as it is today, to bring alumni 
back into the fold in a more connected 
manner. And I want to make sure that 
alumni stay connected with their 
schools for the rest of their lives." 

Furda's place in admissions will be 
filled by Jessica Marinaccio, who has 
worked in college admissions for nine 
years, the last four at Columbia, where 
she served as associate director and 
was being groomed for the top job. 
"Eric was at the head of the team, but 
Jessica was a key player," noted Dean 
of Student Affairs Chris Colombo, 
who oversees the Admissions Office. 

Alumni, Parents 
Become Students 
Again at Dean's Day 

By Lisa Palladino 

ean's Day, the day-long event 
that offers a chance to be a "stu¬ 
dent for a day" by attending 
lectures given by some of Columbia's best 
and most popular professors, is sched¬ 
uled for Saturday, April 3, from 9 a.m- 
5 p.m. This popular annual event, which 
is open to alumni, parents and students, 
includes a continental breakfast with an 
opening address by Dean Austin Quigley, 
a morning lecture, a luncheon, two after¬ 
noon lectures and a closing reception. 
Lectures are free to students. 

This year's speakers include several 
alumnae who have gone on to careers in 
higher education at Columbia and other 
schools. On April 1, Columbia College 
Women will honor 10 such alumnae in 
celebration of 20 years of coeducation at 
Columbia (see page 12). 

Scheduled speakers at Dean's Day are 
Duncan J. Watts, associate professor of 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ♦> 

For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212) 854-6662 

❖ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

Columbia University 

Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 



Patricia Grieve, the Nancy and Jeffrey Mar¬ 
cus Professor in the Humanities, addresses 
Dean's Day attendees in April 2003. 

PHOTO: CHRIS TAGGART 


sociology; George Saliba, professor of 
Arabic and Islamic science; Achille C. 
Varzi, associate professor of philosophy; 
Mignon Moore '92, assistant professor of 
sociology and African-American studies; 
Leslie M. Harris '88, associate professor of 
history and African-American studies at 
Emory University; Nicole Marwell '90, 
assistant professor of sociology and 
Latina/o studies; Abby M. Shrader '87, 
associate professor of history at Franklin 
& Marshall College; Elizabeth McHenry 
'87, assistant professor of English at NYU; 
Julio M. Fernandez Philippi, professor of 
biological sciences; and Virginia W. Cor¬ 
nish '91, assistant professor of chemistry. 

In addition, two special events will 
take place this year. In honor of Colum¬ 
bia's 250th anniversary, the original 
King's College charter will be on display, 
and Greg Wyatt '71's impressive sculp¬ 
ture, Scholar's Lion, will be dedicated. 

If you can't make it to New York, you'll 
have the chance to get a feel for what 
Dean's Day is like in the form of College 
Day, whereby the Alumni Office brings the 
professors to you. Events are held in sever¬ 
al areas across the country; during the past 
year. College Days have taken place in 
September, the Mid-Atlantic (Washington, 
D.C.); November, New England (Boston); 
January, Southeast (Horida); and March, 
the West Coast (Los Angeles). More Col¬ 
lege Days are planned for next year. 

For further information about Dean's 
Day, please contact Heather Applewhite 
in the Alumni Office: (212) 870-2757 or 
hhl5@columbia.edu. You may register 
online: www.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumni/events/deansday. 

Reeves To Retire 
After 12 Years as 
Director of Athletics 

J ohn Reeves has announced his retire¬ 
ment, effective June 30, after 12 years 
as Columbia's director of physical 


education and intercollegiate athletics. 

No replacement has been named. 

In accepting Reeves's resignation. 
President Lee C. Bollinger remarked, 
"John has accomplished so much during 
his tenure. Facilities have been substan¬ 
tially improved and most importantly, 
the opportunities for all students to par¬ 
ticipate in competitive programs have 
been enhanced significantly." 

Columbia has struggled recently, how¬ 
ever, in the marquee intercollegiate sports 
of football and men's basketball. Those 
teams were winless in Ivy competition in 
2002-03, after having been more competi¬ 
tive earlier in Reeves's tenure, and new 
coaches have been hired for both pro¬ 
grams. Bob Shoop took over as football 
coach last fall, and Joe Jones is completing 
his first season as men's basketball coach. 

"I think, especially with the hiring of 
some new, young, very competent coach¬ 
es, the department is poised and ready to 
really do what we all want to do, and 
that is to contend for a championship in 
the Ivy League for every sport, every 
year," Reeves told Spectator. "I think it's a 
mutually beneficial time to move over 
and introduce some new leadership." 

Reeves ushered in an era of financial 
stability for the athletics department, eras¬ 
ing the last of a $450,000 budget deficit in 
1997 to achieve a balanced budget for the 
first time in years. He helped to create 
new sources of income, which resulted in 
a 36 percent rise in enhancement gift 
income and the establishment of several 
new endowments. 

Under Reeves, softball, women's 
lacrosse, field hockey and women's golf 
became varsity sports, and there have 
been several major upgrades in the Uni¬ 
versity's athletic facilities. These include 
the installation of artificial turf at Baker 
Field in 1995 to accommodate field 
hockey and lacrosse, the opening of the 
Aldo T. "Buff" Donelli Strength Room 
for all varsity athletes in 1995 and the 



John Reeves (left) makes a point to Dean 
Austin Quigley at the 2000 Alexander 
Hamilton Awards Dinner. 
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"Youth is a time when we 
find the books we give up 
but do not get over." 

LIONEL TRILLING 




Another Columbian ahead of his time 


Trilling, Barzun, Hofstadter, Merton — Columbia’s intellectual life in the 1950s is just one topic in “Our Past 
Engaged: Four Turning Points in Columbia's Recent History," a series this April featuring Alan Brinkley, 

Kenneth T. Jackson, Robert McCaughey, Rosalind Rosenberg, and guest respondents. 

Learn more about Columbia 250 spring events, including symposia on the state of the planet, on taming 
Earth s climate, and on brain and mind, on the C250 Web site. And while you’re there, nominate your choice 
for Columbians Ahead of Their Time. 

COLUMBIA2TO 

WWW.C250.COLUMRTA.FDU ' 
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Klezmer at Kraft Center 



T he Columbia Klezmer Band teamed with the Strauss- 
Warschauer Duo for a performance and dance party on 
December 8 at the Kraft Center. Emceed by Jeremy Dauber, 
Atran Assistant Professor of Yiddish Language, the event 
promoted Jewish arts programming at Columbia/Bamard Hillel. 
The concert was a multi-generational affair that drew more than 200 
alumni, parents, faculty, administrators, students, neighbors and 
friends. The Columbia Klezmer Band is a group of student musi¬ 
cians, under the sponsorship of Columbia/Barnard Hillel, who 
perform throughout the Northeast at festivals, concerts and other 
celebrations. photo: jane hoffer 


renovation of the Dodge Physical 
Fitness Center in 1996 to include a 
three-level fitness center. Crew 
and tennis facilities also have 
been upgraded and are being fur¬ 
ther enhanced. 

Reeves has been involved in ath¬ 
letics his entire professional life. He 
was named head soccer coach and 
intramural director at Bloomfield 
College just out of college, at 23, 
and served as soccer coach and 
athletics director at Drew and as 
athletics director at Rochester and 
Stony Brook before coming to 
Columbia. He serves on the NCAA 
Division I men's soccer committee, 
was a longtime member of the 
NCAA Division IH Championships 
Committee and the NCAA Com¬ 
mittee on Women's Athletics and 
was president of the Intercollegiate 
Soccer Association of America from 
1986-88. He has published numer¬ 
ous articles and co-authored, with 
Malcolm J. Simon of the New Jer¬ 
sey Institute of Technology, six 
books on soccer. 

Alex Sachare 71 


CAMPUS BULLETINS 

■ BROTHER ACT: Yale's James 
Jones got the best of Columbia's 
Joe Jones in the first brother 
matchup of Division I head basket¬ 
ball coaches since 1957 when the 
Bulldogs beat the Lions 63-58 in 
New Haven on February 7. Yale 
outscored Columbia 9-2 at the end 
to win a game that drew national 
media coverage from Sports Illus¬ 


trated, The New York Times, USA 
Today and ESPN.com. Columbia 
was hopeful of exacting revenge in 
the rematch at Levien Gym on 
March 6, the season finale. 

■ ETHNIC STUDIES: The Com¬ 
mittee on Instruction, after several 
years of consideration, approved 
on February 4 the creation of a 
major in comparative ethnic stud¬ 
ies. The major will consist of 45 
credits, 33 for the comparative 
aspect of the major and 12 for a 
specific discipline within the cur¬ 
rent ethnic studies program, and 
students who have completed 
these requirements could gradu¬ 
ate with a major in comparative 
ethnic studies as early as May. 

The Center for the Study of Eth¬ 
nicity and Race, under the leader¬ 
ship of professor of international 
and public affairs Gary Y. Okihiro, 
oversees ethnic studies courses at 
the College. 

■ WEBSITE: Columbia has 
launched a website updating the 
University's campus planning 
efforts with regard to Manhat- 
tanville: http: / /neighbors. 
columbia.edu/campusplanning/ 
campusplanningHome.php. The 
site provides information about 
the University's need for addition¬ 
al academic space, the proposed 
development of Manhattanville 
and the ongoing collaborative 
process with elected officials, com¬ 
munity leaders and groups, as well 
as faculty and student groups. 


■ GLOBAL: President Lee C. 
Bollinger traveled to Ghana and 
Switzerland in January, continuing 
his effort to raise the University's 
global stature and addressing con¬ 
temporary issues of globalization 
and international development 
through academia. Bollinger visit¬ 
ed Ghana January 7-13 to explore 
ways to enhance collaborative 
efforts already under way in the 
region. The trip followed a visit by 
Ghanaian President John Agyekum 
Kufuor to the University in Sep¬ 
tember during the United Nations 
General Assembly. Bollinger 
attended the annual meeting of the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland, January 21-25, co¬ 
moderating a panel about the 
future of cities and participating in 
two other discussions. 

■ MEDICAL CENTER: The Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, the School of Nursing 
and the Mailman School of Public 
Heath now make up the Colum¬ 
bia University Medical Center. 
The renaming is part of an effort 
to join the health sciences schools 
and unify the Medical Center 
campus with the core campus on 
Morningside Heights. 


ALUMNI NEWS 

■ BUTLER: Robert N. Butler '49, 
a Pulitzer Prize-winning gerontol¬ 
ogist whose pioneering career has 
been dedicated to enhancing the 
rights, needs and vitality of 
seniors, was selected to receive 
the Heinz Award for the Human 
Condition. The founding director 
of the National Institute on Aging 
(NIA) of the National Institutes of 
Health and the president/CEO of 
the International Longevity Cen¬ 
ter, Butler is among five eminent 
recipients of the $250,000 awards, 
presented in five categories by 
the Heinz Family Foundation in 
Pittsburgh. 

Butler, who has been battling 
discrimination against the elderly 
since the 1960s, is credited with 
coining the phrase "ageism." In 
1975, he published his Pulitzer- 
winning visionary work. Why Sur¬ 
vive? Being Old in America 0ohns 
Hopkins Press). A year later, he 
founded the NIA, where he over¬ 
saw in-depth research and data 
collection on the aging process and 
fostered the development of geri¬ 
atric medicine. Expanding on his 
research, Butler founded the 


nation's first department of geri¬ 
atrics at Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine in 1982. Eight years later, 
he co-founded the International 
Longevity Center, an interconti¬ 
nental nonprofit organization 
focused on helping societies 
address longevity and population 
aging. Last year, at the United 
Nations World Assembly on 
Aging, Butler's paper. Declaration 
of the Rights of Older Persons, served 
as the framework for the confer¬ 
ence's final document. 

The Heinz Family Foundation 
recognizes individuals whose ded¬ 
ication, skill and generosity of spir¬ 
it represent the best of the human 
condition. This year's other Heinz 
Award recipients are August Wil¬ 
son, Peggy M. Shepard, Julius B. 
Richmond and Robert S. Langer. 
The Chairman's Medal is being 
awarded jointly to Senator Richard 
G. Lugar (R-Ind.) and Sam Nunn, 
co-chairman and CEO of the 
Nuclear Threat Initiative. 

■ ADELMAN: Jonathan Adelman 
'69, '76 GSAS, professor of interna¬ 
tional studies at the University of 
Denver, spoke on February 4 
about the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
its regional context at the annual 
Jacob and Anna Blauner Memorial 
Lecture at the Kraft Center. Adel¬ 
man has spoken on more than 20 
campuses and in a dozen foreign 
countries and has advised the 
Israeli foreign ministry on out¬ 
reach to college campuses and the 
American media. He has taught in 
Israel at the Hebrew University 
and the University of Haifa. 

Adelman spoke of the "tragedy 
of economic and political back¬ 
wardness in the Arab world" and 
noted that the failure of Arab 
nations to make the economic 
transformations that other coun¬ 
tries such as China, South Korea 
and Singapore have achieved has 
led not only to poverty and 
unemployment but to jealousy 
over Israel's relatively successful 
global transformation. He also 
spoke about the failure of the 
peace process, the rise in anti- 
Semitism worldwide and espe¬ 
cially in Europe, and why Israel 
often is seen as a pariah in the 
world community. 

■ FONER: Eric Foner '63, DeWitt 
Clinton Professor of History, was a 
commentator during PBS's two- 
part American Experience documen¬ 
tary Reconstruction: The Second Civil 
War, which aired January 12-13. 





















STAY IN TOUCH. 
STAY INFORMED. 
STAY CONNECTED. 



The Columbia E-Community 





I t used to be tough to stay in touch with your Columbia class¬ 
mates. Now, with the E-Community, alumni are as close as the 
nearest computer and as accessible as the internet. With a 
searchable directory, job listings, discussion boards, photo 
albums and much more, the E-Community is a free, easy way for 
alumni to stay connected with each other and with Columbia. 

if you've already signed up, we hope you will check 
in often, if you would like to join, please visit the 
URL below. Your CCT mailing label contains all the 
information that you need to register. 



https://alumni.college.columbia.edu 
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Eric Foner '63 
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The program examined the period 
after the Civil War, as America 
struggled with how to rebuild, 
bring the South back into the Union 
and incorporate former slaves into 
the life of the country. He spoke 
about the Fourteenth Amendment, 
saying, "This is the origin of the 
concept of civil rights in American 
society, rights which obtain to you 
as a citizen, which cannot be 
rescinded because of your race. 

This really was a remarkable leap 
in the dark for world history. It was 
the first large-scale experiment in 
interracial democracy that had 
existed anywhere." 

Foner specializes in the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, slavery 
and 19th-century America. His 
recent publications include Who 
Owns History? Rethinking the Past 
in a Changing World (2002) and The 
Story of American Freedom (1998). 

■ BERGERET: Albert Bergeret 70, 
artistic director and conductor of 
the New York Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, marked the company's 
30th anniversary season with per¬ 
formances of Iolanthe, H.M.S. 
Pinafore and The Mikado at New 
York's City Center in January. The 
productions included topical refer¬ 
ences, byplay between actors and 
the audience, and other "textual 
revisions," as Bergeret calls them, 
that delighted audiences. "Certain 
references may vary from day to 
day and performer to performer," 
Bergeret noted in the event's Play¬ 
bill. "The intimate connection thus 
established with the audience 
speaks for itself. Gilbert might 
quibble with a particular choice, 
but I am confident that he would 
endorse our balanced approach to 
textual revisions. Above all, the 
emphasis is always on illuminat¬ 
ing the creator's intent." 

■ KANTOR: Jodi Kantor '96, edi¬ 
tor of the Sunday "Arts & Leisure" 
section of The New York Times, was 
among "40 Under Forty: New 
York's Rising Stars" cited by 


Casual Dinners Bring Together Alumni, Students 


A s part of a continu¬ 
ing effort to offer 
opportunities for 
alumni and student 
interaction, the 
Alumni Office, working with 
the Division of Student Affairs, 
has begun a program of infor¬ 
mal, intergenerational dinners. 
These "parent" and "grandpar¬ 
ent" events, hosted at alumni 
homes, restaurants or on cam¬ 
pus, have an open agenda — no 
program or speaker — making 
it easy for alumni and students 
to share their experiences and 
get to know each other. 

Two recent events, comprising 
the Classes of '05-'55 and '06-'56, 
were well-received, successful 
and fun, noted Kathryn Wittner, 
assistant dean of student affairs. 
"Both times, we had to cut off 
the conversation because Faculty 
House was closing," she said. 
"Both groups can't wait to tell 
their stories — the same stories. 
A lot has changed in 50 years, 
but a lot has not." 

Alan Miller '56 said of his 
class' dinner: "I cannot get over 
what a superb experience our 
get-together was. I certainly am 
planning to continue the inter¬ 
action between the two classes 
on various levels." In agreement 
was Radha Ram '06: "I had an 


amazing, memorable night. I 
returned to my dorm with a 
new perspective on my life as a 
Columbia student... I fully 
support the idea of more inter¬ 
action between alumni and stu¬ 
dents. Such interactions seem to 
instill a renewed sense of school 
pride in students and alumni." 

The '05-'55 dinner left atten¬ 
dees with a sense of goodwill 
and a hope for more interaction, 
"ft was wonderful to spend 
time in such an intimate setting 
with alumni who were just as 
eager to share their stories and 
hear our experiences at the Col¬ 
lege," said Bridget Geibel '05. 
And while Larry Balfus '55 
joked, "Some of our conversa¬ 
tions could have gone all night, 
except the students had to study 


and some of my older class¬ 
mates had passed their bed¬ 
time," he echoed what other 
students and alums have said of 
the program: "Events like these 
are a must for the future." 

Several more dinners are in 
the works, including opportuni¬ 
ties for classes to gather at cam¬ 
pus events such as Homecom¬ 
ing and Reunion Weekend. 

Thus far, attendees at events 
have been active alumni and 
student leaders. Wittner is excit¬ 
ed about moving forward to 
include younger classes. A 
March event is planned for the 
Class of 2007 at Faculty House, 
and the Class of 2008 will 
receive a letter this summer 
introducing the program. 

Lisa Palladino 



Members of the Classes of 1956 and 2006 shared their 
Columbia stories and experiences at a recent informal dinner 
at Faculty House. 


Crain's New York Business in its Jan¬ 
uary 26-February 1 issue. Kantor 
left Harvard Law School to join the 
online magazine Slate, where she 
served as New York editor before 
being hired by the Times a year ago 
to head one of the most influential 
arts and culture sections in the 
world. At 28, she was the second- 
youngest person on the Crain's list. 


STUDENT NEWS 

■ APPLICATIONS UP: The Col¬ 
lege received a record 14,909 
applications for the Class of 2008, 
a 2 percent increase from last 
year's total and the ninth consec¬ 
utive year in which applications 
have increased. The number of 
early decision applicants was 
down slightly, possibly because of 
changes by Yale and Stanford 
from binding early decision poli¬ 
cies to non-binding early action. 

Applications to the Engineering 
School were virtually static, increas¬ 


ing by nine over a year ago to 2,231. 
This is the first year in which more 
than 17,000 students have applied 
to the College and SEAS. 

Barnard expects its applications 
to total about 4,320, an increase of 
7 percent over a year ago. 

■ FED CHALLENGE: A team of 
students from the College, Barnard 
and General Studies won this 
year's College Fed Challenge, spon¬ 
sored by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. The winning team of 
DeVaughn Fowles '04, Ken Harada 
'05, Victoria Shenderovich '04 GS, 
Melissa Thompson '04 Barnard and 
Jenny Tolochko '04 Barnard earned 
a prize of $50,000 from the Moody's 
Foundation, which will be shared 
by the Barnard and Columbia eco¬ 
nomics departments, faculty advis¬ 
ers and the students. 

The College Fed Challenge, 
now in its third year, is an eco¬ 
nomic competition organized by 
the New York Federal Reserve 


Bank. The Columbia team, 
coached by Steve Malin, a senior 
economist at the Fed, competed 
against teams from 12 schools in 
the tri-state area. Each team creat¬ 
ed a 20-minute presentation about 
the status of current economic 
conditions and forecast how the 
economic and financial conditions 
will affect monetary policy. The 
competition was initiated in 2001 
by Barnard student Parastu Malik. 


TRANSITIONS 

■ ROBINSON: Mary Robinson, 
the first female president of Ire¬ 
land and, more recently, the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, joined the Columbia facul¬ 
ty this spring as professor of prac¬ 
tice in the School of International 
and Public Affairs, teaching a 
course on human rights and glob¬ 
alization. She also will serve as an 
adviser to the Earth Institute on a 
broad range of international 
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development issues and as a 
senior research scholar at the Law 
School's Human Rights Institute. 

Robinson, who was Ireland's 
president from 1990-97, was 
described by Columbia President 
Lee C. Bollinger as "one of the most 
dynamic world leaders of our times 
— a true humanitarian who has 
spent her career advancing human 
rights and the principles of inclu¬ 
siveness. With her extensive diplo- 
mative experience and years of 


work on ethical globalization, she 
will be a tremendous resource and 
an inspiration as we build on pro¬ 
grams of international education." 

■ LEEBRON: David W. Leebron 
will leave his post as dean of the 
Law School in June to become 
president of Rice University in 
Houston. Leebron has been a fac¬ 
ulty member at Columbia since 
1989 and dean of the Law School 
since 1996, during which time he 


oversaw improvements in facili¬ 
ties, admissions and recruitment 
and retention of faculty. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ BAGNALL: The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation has selected 
Roger Bagnall, professor of classics 
and history, as one of four winners 
of its 2003 Distinguished Achieve¬ 
ment Award. Bagnall, an interna¬ 
tionally respected and prolific his- 



Roger Bagnall 


torian of the Graeco-Roman world, 
has gained widespread recognition 
for interpreting papyrus docu¬ 
ments from Egypt (CCT, Novem¬ 
ber 2002) and has made important 
discoveries in many areas of Greek 
and Roman civilization. 

The foundation established the 
award to promote creative intel¬ 
lectual thought and research in lib¬ 
eral arts and the humanities in the 
nation's higher education system. 
The funds, distributed across a 
three-year period, will be granted 
to and overseen by the University. 
Bagnall will submit a proposed 
program plan and budget to sup¬ 
port his continued work as well as 
new activities. 

Among the projects that will 
benefit — winners and their institu¬ 
tions are eligible for up to $1.5 mil¬ 
lion to continue programs, research 
and teaching in the recipients' areas 
of specialty — are Columbia's exca¬ 
vations at Amheida in Egypt, the 
conservation and study of graffiti 
on plaster in the agora of ancient 
Smyrna (modem Izmir, Turkey), 
and the Advanced Papyrological 
Information System, an ambitious 
digital project Bagnall launched. 
Some of the funds also will be used 
to buy books for the libraries and to 
support graduate students. 

Bagnall was educated at Yale 
and the University of Toronto and 
came to Columbia in 1974 as an 
assistant professor. He served as 
dean of GSAS from 1989-93 and as 
chair of the classics department 
from 1994-2000; he also has been 
acting chair of the English and Ital¬ 
ian departments. He is curator of 
the papyrus collection in the 
Columbia University Libraries. 

The other award winners this 
year are Robert B. Brandom, Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh; Anthony Grafton, Henry 
Putnam University Professor of 
History at Princeton; and Christo¬ 
pher Ricks, Warren Professor of the 
Humanities at Boston University. 
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First Person 


Finding Support When Most Needed 

By Tommieka Texiera '96 


O n a brisk January night in 2002, 
just a few days before my 30th 
birthday my then-10-year-old 
son, Giovann, and I headed up 
the West Side Highway in my 
small black Dodge Neon with the gaudy gray 
bumpers that I bought in 1995 as a junior at 
the College. That night, "oT Betty" was filled 
to capacity with our clothes, housewares, 

TVs, computer and, of course, "His Honor's" 

Nintendo GameCube and Sony PlayStation, 
with all the games and contraptions. As we 
rounded the comer of West 121st Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, I could feel Giovann's 
air of anticipation as he looked out the pas¬ 
senger window from behind the mountain of 
down pillows I had stuffed onto his lap. 

Our journey ended in front of 509 Bancroft 
Hall at Teachers College. "Here we are!" I 
shouted in my high-pitched, maternal voice. 

Yet, nothing could have prepared me for the 
next life-changing moment. As I turned off the 
ignition, Giovann hugged the pillows on his 
lap and gently said, "I love my life." We were 
back home at Columbia! I was pursuing my 
master's in physical education, and in some 
sense, starting over. I knew that this was a great sign. 

In 1991,1 entered the College at a delicate stage in my life. I 
had graduated from St. Paul's School in Concord, N.H., where 
I had been a class officer and tri-varsity athlete, and I was in 
New York City permanently for the first time in four years. 
Without an emotionally supportive mother or father and lack¬ 
ing friendships in the city after being at boarding school, the 
Morningside campus became a refuge for me — a place where 
I could start anew. But by early November, even though I had 
made new friends and started pre-season training with the 
women's basketball team, my transition became increasingly 
difficult, and I decided to take a voluntary leave of absence to 
sort out the issues in my life. I did not realize at the time of my 
leave that I was pregnant. 

I found out about my pregnancy in January 1992, two months 
after I left school. In the doctor's office after my examination, I 
stared at the oatmeal-colored walls and thoughts raced through 
my mind: "How could this happen to me now? Can I really have 
a baby? What about school, money, and although I've been dat¬ 
ing my boyfriend since I was 11, I'm not even married, right?" 
Oh, the horror I felt as I waited for the technician to perform a 
sonogram. Then something special happened. In walked an 
over-zealous sonogram technician, as bubbly as they come, an 
angel of some sort. Without judgment, he graciously showed me 
all of Giovann's body parts and his little beating heart. I could not 
believe how beautiful he was, and I fell in love. On that day, I 
made the hardest decision of my life — to not abort. 

My pregnancy was a sign of failure to almost everyone, except 
the most important person: me. I received minimal support from 


my family. After I dried my tears of rejection, 
I decided to use my God-given intellect and I 
made a plan to save not just one life, but two. 
I applied for re-admittance to the College, reg¬ 
istered for parenting classes at a local hospital 
and read everything I could get my hands on 
about babies and parenting. 

Giovann was born on August 13, 1992. 
Three weeks later, I matriculated for 12.5 
credits and started classes with my son in 
tow. I can remember how unsure I felt walk¬ 
ing up the steps next to John Jay with my 
books and Giovann in a carrier. I was 19 
years old and a student at Columbia College 
— with a baby. I heard negative voices and 
thought to myself: "What will people think 
of me? I'm a loser and a failure, right? A dis¬ 
appointment." I fought back those thoughts 
and my tears, however, and walked up those 
steps onto campus with my head held high 
because I knew otherwise. Failures, losers 
and disappointments do not gain admission 
to Columbia College. 

I remember sitting in chemistry classes in 
Havemeyer Hall breastfeeding my son 
under a diaper. Male and female students 
were "wowed" by the fact that I was in class with an infant. 
They always were supportive, and were somewhat surprised 
by my commitment to my studies. 

My first dean, Donna Badrig, treated me with love and sup¬ 
port, like a favorite niece. She did not judge me, but rather was 
sensitive to my academic and emotional needs. Great professors 
were understanding about my needs as a parent and allowed me 
to fax in papers if my son was ill, all the while holding me to the 
same academic standards as my peers. Even the Core Curricu¬ 
lum was a tremendous foundation for me as a mother, as I delved 
into dialectical thinking and Platonic ideas about the roles of 
women and children in society with Professor Elizabeth Barden- 
Dowling in Contemporary Civilization. I even was inspired to 
buy Baby Beethoven for my son after learning about the benefits of 
classical music in Music Humanities with Professor Steve Sacco. 

During those years of commuting from Brooklyn with my 
son, I learned a great deal about ambition and the human will to 
overcome obstacles and achieve a goal. I benefited from being 
part of an academic community that at every turn was full of 
mentors as well as cheerleaders. On the days when I felt guilty 
about needing help, I would sit along College Walk with the 
neighborhood mothers, exchanging life stories and wisdom. I 
always walked away feeling empowered as a woman and a 
mother. Encouragement from a 65-year-old Japanese grand¬ 
mother prompted me to try out, and briefly play, for the 
women's basketball team in 1994. She would tell me every time 
I saw her: "You have youth, go play ball!" 

My last two years at the College were a bit tumultuous as the 
(Continued on page 63) 



Tommieka Texiera '96 holds her son, 
Giovann, at the Sundial. 
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Columbia College Today 


Celebrating 

Coeducation 

College Honors women in 
Academia on 20th 
Anniversary of Coeducation 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 



Mignon Moore '92 (left) and Nicole Marwell '90, assistant professors in the sociology department, returned to their alma mater to teach. 
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Amy Dooling '91 


Jennifer Baszile '91 


olumbia College Women is honoring 10 alumnae who 
work in higher education with its 2004 Alumna Achieve¬ 
ment Award as part of the University's 250th anniver¬ 
sary and a celebration of the College's 20th year of 
coeducation. 

"We thought that one of the most fitting ways to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of coeducation was to 
honor those who are perpetuating the great academic 
legacy of Columbia College," says 
Bonnie Rosenberg '91, chair of CCW's 
Alumna Achievement Award Com- rhu Bin a '87 
mittee. Candidates were evaluated on 
the basis of their academic and profession¬ 
al achievements and service to their 
schools, professions and Columbia. 

The honorees will participate 
in a weekend-long celebration 
that kicks off on Thursday 
evening, April 1, with a dinner in Low Library 
that will feature keynote speaker Rosalind 
Rosenberg, professor of history at Barnard. Tick¬ 
ets are $35, $25 for young alumni (from the past 
five years) and free for students by lottery. 

Please RSVP to Kim Puchir in the Alumni 
Office: kp2107@columbia.edu or (212) 870- 
2794, or online: www.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumni/ events. 

On Friday, some of the award winners will spend part 
of the day participating in their departments of expert¬ 
ise, meeting with students, and, in some cases, leading 

_ seminars. There also will be a social event for the 

students, honorees and alumni. Then, on Saturday, 

April 3, there will be a "Women in Higher Education" 
track of presentations at Dean's Day, where several of 
the alumnae will speak on their areas of research. 

"Networking happens all the time with the good ol' 
boys network. We're trying to get networking going 
with the good ol' girls network," says Rebecca Castillo 
'94, CCW chair. 


Elizabeth McHenry '87 


Leslie Harris '88 
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Columbia College Today 


wenty years ago, the first women to 
attend Columbia College as regularly 
admitted students were completing their 
first year on campus and taking part in 
the school's evolution. 

"Columbia is a quirky combination of 
traditionalism and avant garde, which is 
reflected in how it went co-ed so late," 
observes Ritu Birla '87, assistant professor 
of history at the University of Toronto. 

A small group of those women — and of those in later classes 
— chose to pursue careers in higher education. While women 
have been cracking the glass ceiling in corporate environments, 
and in many academic fields women are receiving one-third to 
more than one-half of all doctorate degrees, female professors in 
tenured positions remain a rarity — not the rarity they were 20 
years ago, but still a rarity. 

"If asked, I tell students that we face all of the challenges — 
and some more — that working women face in this country," 
says Jennifer Baszile '91, assistant professor of history at Yale. 

Many universities have released reports of a dearth of female 
professors, especially in the sciences and engineering. One 
noteworthy study was conducted from 1995-99 at MIT, where 
the number of tenured men in the six departments of the School 
of Science outnumbered tenured women 194 to 15. 

"Clearly, a key causal factor was the gender bias that 
women faculty experience as they progressed through their 
academic careers," notes a summary from MIT's Gender Equi- 


accomplishments. MIT, along with other universities, includ¬ 
ing Columbia, has taken steps to recruit, retain and promote 
women faculty, but improvements are a work in progress. 

This year, Columbia College Women will honor 10 alumnae 
professors in celebration of how far women have come at 
Columbia College and to recognize their achievements in a field 
that still struggles with gender equality. "A Celebration of Coed¬ 
ucation: Columbia College Salutes Women in Academia" will 
take place in Low Library on April 1. 

Several of the honorees switched their intended courses of 
study while undergraduates and decided to become profes¬ 
sors because of experiences in Columbia classrooms. 

"The history department changed the path of my life," 
Baszile says. She had been considering majoring in political sci¬ 
ence and going on to law school when she took a class, "Histo¬ 
ry of the South," taught by Professor Barbara Fields. 

"From the first day, I was enthralled and intellectually stim¬ 
ulated by that class, excited and consumed by what she was 
saying, in a way I'd never been by anything," Baszile says. "In 
that class, I decided I would become a historian and go to grad 
school, and I knew what I was going to do with the rest of my 
life." 

Birla also went from pursuing law school to entering acade¬ 
mia: "There were great mentors and great deans at Columbia 
who helped me come to a moment where I was making the clas¬ 
sic choice of: 'Am I going to law school, or am I going to pursue 
this thing that's a little more risky?'" 

Mignon Moore '92, assistant professor of sociology at 



"When you don't have diversity, you're missing 
important pieces of the puzzle but you don't know 
you're missing them." — Mignon Moore '92 


ty Project. The results showed that women faculty at the uni¬ 
versity often were paid less, given less space and fewer 
resources, and received less recognition for professional 


THE 2004 CCW ALUMNA ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD RECIPIENTS 

Jennifer L. Baszile '91, assistant professor of history, Yale 
Rmj Birla '87, assistant professor of history. University of 
Toronto 

Amy D. DOOLING '91, assistant professor of East Asian 
languages and cultures, Connecticut College 
Dara E. Goldman '92, assistant professor of Spanish, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Leslie M. Harris '88, associate professor of history, Emory 
University 

NICOLE P. Marwell '90, assistant professor of sociology, 
Columbia 

Elizabeth McHenry '87, assistant professor of English, NYU 
Mignon R. Moore '92, assistant professor of sociology, 
Columbia 

Mary Patillo '91, associate professor of sociology and 
African-American studies. Northwestern 
Abby M. Schrader '87, associate professor of history, 
Franklin & Marshall College 


Columbia, was considering a business career when she took a 
sociology class and was immediately hooked, although not in 
a conventional way. She did not agree with all that she heard, 
but instead, "thought several issues weren't addressed ade¬ 
quately," she recalls. "I found myself thinking, 'There's still 
more work that needs to be done.' " 

Moore was thinking about the field of sociology, but the sen¬ 
timent applies to academia as a whole. "One of the advantages 
of women in coeducation is to offer our experiences and new 
approaches to existing ideas," Moore says. "When you don't 
have diversity, you're missing important pieces of the puzzle 
but don't know you're missing them." 

Moore believes it is helpful for students to see women and 
minorities in positions of authority. In part, it was the exposure 
to inspiring women teachers on campus that opened Baszile's 
mind to academia. "I didn't appreciate it at the time, but it was 
very powerful to have compelling examples of intellectual rigor 
who were women," she says, referring to history professors 
Fields, Elizabeth Blackmar and others. "It empowered me and 
made me — naively — look past gender issues in academia." 

Despite the push for faculty diversity, women in academia 
face different and perhaps greater challenges than their male 
counterparts. Balancing a tenure track with planning a family 
is one challenge and seeking out senior women mentors and 
shouldering the responsibility to mentor others is another. 
Receiving tenure is, by the numbers, a more difficult achieve¬ 
ment for female faculty. "The challenges are undeniable," 
Baszile says. 
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One self-perpetuating 
factor is that power at uni¬ 
versities is concentrated 
among the officers and 
tenured faculty, who still 
are by a large majority 
white and male, and who 
appear to favor promoting 
people like themselves. 

"What I hear in selection 
committees is, 'We already 
have a woman, so we 
don't need another one.' 

They've checked off that 
box," says Abby Schrader 
'87, associate professor of 
history at Franklin & Mar¬ 
shall College. 

All of the award win¬ 
ners interviewed stressed 
the importance of devel¬ 
oping supportive net¬ 
works at a university, in 
and beyond one's depart¬ 
ment, with an emphasis 
on seeking out more sen¬ 
ior women. On the flip side, because women do seek out 
women mentors, and there are fewer of them to go around. 


in academia much as it is 
for other professional 
women. Academic jobs 
are attractive in that they 
are flexible in terms of the 
daily schedule and having 
time outside the class¬ 
room. On the other hand, 
the hours can be never- 
ending, especially during 
the years in pursuit of 
tenure. The question of 
when to fit in a family, if 
desired, is big among 
women academics. 

"There were theories 
floating around when I 
was in graduate school 
about when it would be a 
good time for a woman in 
academia to have a child," 
Baszile says. She married 
Victor Bolden '86 when 
she was in graduate 
school, but they waited to 
have their first child until 
last year, four years after Baszile had finished her doctorate 
and started teaching. Although she hears the tenure clock tick- 


Virginia Cornish '91 (right, with Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn 
Yatrakis), assistant professor of chemistry, was the first graduate of the 
College hired to a full-time faculty position at Columbia and received the 
CCW Alumna Achievement Award in 1999. 

PHOTO: JOE PINEIRO 


"As much as I'm committed to my job and I'm 
passionate about my profession, family 
comes first." — Jennifer Baszile '91 


and the process becomes more time-consuming for those who 
wish to help those in the ranks below them, even graduate 
students and undergraduates. 

The conversations also get more personal than they might 
with male professors. "[Students] want to talk about their dis¬ 
sertation, but also ask, 'How'd you manage to have this 
baby?'" Baszile says. "It's demanding, and there aren't that 
many people whom they can ask the question." 

Not every woman in a higher position on campus wants to 
be a mentor. When Schrader was a graduate student at Penn, 
40 percent of her department's faculty was women. While that 
was great in terms of having role models, she notes, "Women 
were still reluctant to discuss these issues with grad students 
because it was seen as trivializing the academic pursuit." 

And it's not just women who often feel comfortable turning 
to a woman professor for advice. "I've been highly sought after 
by students (male and female) across the University because 
I'm black, female and young, in that order," Moore says. She 
adds, "I have a box of tissues on my desk where people who 
come in can reach it. You probably won't see that on male pro¬ 
fessors' desks." 

Being in demand extends to professional service in the form 
of committee work. Again, there are fewer women and minori¬ 
ties to go around, but because every committee ideally seeks 
out that perspective, women and minorities often end up 
devoting more time to service work. 

Managing one's time and balancing professional work, 
extracurricular work and home life is a challenge for women 


ing and devotes much of her time to work, Baszile says she 
made a personal decision. "As much as I'm committed to my 
job and I'm passionate about my profession," she states, "fam¬ 
ily comes first." 

That's an easier decision to make if one has found the time to 
get married, if that is in one's plans. Otherwise, by the time 
women have completed their graduate degrees and devoted 
themselves to the tenure track, Schrader points out, they are 
commonly between the ages of 35 and 40. "By then, it's more 
difficult to find a spouse and to get pregnant," she says. 
"Nobody talked about this when I was an undergraduate, in 
terms of what your life will be like." 

All of the Columbia alumnae being honored are active 
mentors, and having an honest dialogue with students about 
the challenges of women in academia — and ways to over¬ 
come them — is part of making progress. That there are 
fewer women than men in the upper ranks of many fields 
should not be discouraging, Moore maintains. "That's not a 
reason to stay out of these fields. It's a reason to go into 
them," she says. 

"A Ph.D. and a job in academia allow you to influence 
thinking," Moore adds. "Your ideas make a contribution, and 
good research has an impact on thinking and literature, socie¬ 
ty and public policy." 


Contributing writer Shira Boss-Bicak '93 is a freelance journalist 
in New York. Her most recent CCT cover story (January 2004) 
was about Provost Alan Brinkley. 
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Columbia College Today 


Hitting the 
High Notes 

Music Performance Program 
helps create community of 
musicians at Columbia 

By Hope Glassberg '04 


W hen he arrived at Columbia in 2000, Columbia 
University Orchestra Director Jeffrey Milarsky 
never imagined that the then-45-member 
group would take on Johannes Brahms' Ein 
Deutsches Requiem, a piece that not only 
demanded a more substantial orchestra but also a full chorus. 
Last year, CUO, in conjunction with the Manhattan School of 
Music chorus and Collegium Musicum, a Columbia Renaissance 
and Baroque vocal music group, not only performed Ein Deustch- 
es Requiem, but released a CD — its first — of the concert. 

"We had 75 people in the orchestra and 120 people singing ... 
it was a huge setup in Lemer. We had the CD professionally 
made, and I think it tremendously enhanced the overall image 
of the orchestra," says Stephan Lessans '04, a bassoonist and 
CUO's executive director. 

CUO is one facet of Columbia's Music Performance Program, 
and its growth is representative of the way that the MPP has blos¬ 
somed during the past five years, due to increased funding sup¬ 
ported by Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis and a reor¬ 
ganization spearheaded by MPP's faculty director, Deborah 
Bradley. The MPP boasts under its umbrella musical opportuni¬ 
ties that cater to a range of interests and capabilities. A joint pro¬ 
gram allows students to earn an undergraduate music degree 
from Juilliard and pursue academics at Columbia. Music lessons 
are available for students at different ability levels looking to 



improve their playing skills. There are a number of chamber 
music groups for students who prefer to play in a more intimate 
setting. For those with a jazz interest, Assistant Professor of 
Music Chris Washbume and Don Sickler offer jazz ensembles. 
The list goes on, and what's more, many students in the MPP 
participate in several groups. 

"During my freshman year, I became a part of a commu¬ 
nity of musicians," says Sarah Kishinevsky '05, a 
violin player in CUO (and winner of the 2002 con¬ 
certo competition) who also has participated in 
the chamber music ensembles. 

This musical community at 
Columbia has been several years in 
the making. When Bradley, a pianist 
with a doctorate in ethnomusicology who 
previously taught at NYU, came to Columbia 


Monica Davis '05 


five years ago, she was surprised to discover that despite its 
strong academic music program, Columbia's music performance 
opportunities were limited. 

"Five years ago, there was virtually nothing," says Bradley. 
"There was an orchestra that was OK, but there were few musi¬ 
cal activities on campus, to say nothing of opportunities to play 
in some of New York's premier concert halls." Today, students 
can play in Steinway Hall every spring (this year's concert is 
April 6), and in Merkin Hall or Weill Hall at Carnegie Hall in 
the fall. There also are end-of-semester chamber concerts on 
campus at the Italian Academy and in Philosophy Hall. 


B radley was brought in on the heels of an academic 
review that had revealed the dearth of music per¬ 
formance opportunities. According to Roxie Smith, 
associate v.p. of Arts and Sciences, the faculty want¬ 
ed to develop the MPP by hiring new people such as 
Bradley, and devoting more Arts and Sciences dollars to the pro¬ 
gram. "The faculty felt that the Music Performance Program was 
an important part of co-curricular life at Columbia," Smith said. 

With assistance from Smith, Yatrakis and Associate Dean of 
Administration Susan Mescher, Bradley set out to direct Univer¬ 
sity funding to the program. Bradley, who chose to attend NYU as 
an undergraduate (rather than a music conservatory) due to inter¬ 
ests in literature and Slavic studies, felt it was important to create 
performance opportunities within a liberal arts school. 

"[The conservatory] isn't the kind of environment that every¬ 
one would choose," Bradley says. "[Students here] emerge from 
the University being smart musicians, having a deeper under¬ 
standing of the workings of the music. They benefit not only 
from having top instrumental instruction, but also by being in 
classes with some of the country's top musicologists, theorists 
and composers. In short, they learn how to approach the music 
from several angles and to see it as an art form that makes con¬ 
tact with many aspects of the human spirit." 

Washbume feels the program offers something unique to its 
students. "We offer a holistic approach to jazz education and 
music education. You have this incredible institution that offers 
classes in all different disciplines," says Washbume, who earned 
an M.A., M.Phil. and Ph.D., all in music, from GSAS. "When 
musicians are educated this way instead of just with practical 
training, they are more interesting to listen to." 

One of Bradley's first objectives in expanding the MPP was to 
recruit a top-notch orchestra director. Under Milarsky, a Juil- 
liard-educated percussionist, the CUO has added instruments, 
grown in size and become more competitive. "It's grown 
because of word of mouth and people hearing us play. Freshmen 
coming in know how good we are. It's a healthy, competitive 
nature," Milarsky says. 

Milarsky continually is impressed with the students' level of 
dedication and craftsmanship. - 

"Regardless of how busy students rrf 

are, they always seem to be pre- and Emjly shjn > 04 
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Dean Austin Quigley (center) joins student musicians and faculty at the 2003 Steinway Gala, Steinway Hall. 


pared. It's remarkable. They can't practice 10 hours a day, like I 
did at Juilliard," he notes. 

CUO and the chamber music ensembles are not the only musi¬ 
cal performance opportunities that have sprouted in the past few 
years. Washbume has been at Columbia for 15 years, since he was 
a graduate student specializing in ethnomusicology. He recalls 
few music performance venues back then. When he returned to 
Columbia as a professor three years ago, he raised the issue with 
Elaine Sisman, head of the music department. "I approached 
Elaine and said, 'I think there's really something missing,'" he 
says. "Columbia is a magnet (for musicians) because they want to 
be in New York City. I wanted to tap into that talent." 

Washbume began his ensemble in 2000 with seven players 
and limited musical instruments paid for by the University. But 
a fateful performance at Smoke, a jazz club at 105th and Broad¬ 
way, turned things around. That night, Phoebe Jacobs, head of 
the Louis Armstrong Educational Foundation and Armstrong's 
former publicist, was in the audience. "She heard [us] and 
wanted to help ... it took a bit of negotiating and working out 
of the details, but basically, she offered a jazz scholarship," 
Washbume says. 

These days The Louis Armstrong Jazz Performance Program 
is significantly larger, with five ensembles and 45 students. Wash¬ 
bume hopes to further increase its scope by creating a jazz con¬ 
centration for music majors and an "Introduction to Jazz Impro¬ 
visation" class for musicians with no prior jazz experience. 

Ben Fried-Cassorla '04 is a guitar player and recipient of this 
year's Louis Armstrong Scholarship. Fried-Cassorla, who has 
been in a jazz ensemble since his freshman year, has seen the pro¬ 
gram grow during the past few years. "Members of the ensem¬ 
ble get to see what it's like to get paid to play and see all the ben¬ 
efits — and problems — of playing music professionally." 


F or many students who had contemplated going to a 
conservatory or pursuing a professional music career, 
the MPP has allowed them to see the ins and outs of 
music performance while pursuing 
a rigorous academic program. 

Alicia Lee '04 is completing the joint pro- 
gram with Juilliard. Lee, a clarinet player, 
entered college unsure of how 
seriously she would pursue 
music. Her experiences, 
and serving as an MPP 
coordinator, have cemented 


m ^ 


Marc Dyrszka '05 




her desire to become a professional musician. But Lee does not 
regret her decision to back up her musical studies with a liber¬ 
al arts education. "It's important to study other things. When 
you go to a conservatory, it's such a narrow track. It was impor¬ 
tant to me to finish and get a degree because what if music 
doesn't work out?" 

Lee notes that it has been somewhat difficult to relate her aca¬ 
demic studies — she is a French and Romance philology major 
— to her music. But after college, her two interests may con¬ 
verge, as she is applying to a music conservatory in Paris. 

Not everyone in the MPP is a budding professional musician, 
though. Faculty and students stress that many students in the 
program simply enjoy music recreationally. Lessans, for example, 
hopes to become an investment banker. Though he will leave 
CUO and music performance behind when he begins his profes¬ 
sional life, he values the musical opportunities the MPP afforded 
him. For example, at the beginning of each year, the MPP holds 
auditions to place students with private lesson teachers, in the 
orchestra, or in ensemble groups. "I was put with the associate 
principal bassoonist for the NYC Philharmonic, [who became] 
my private instructor," Lessans says. "He was a professor par 
excellence for me, and I've heard from other people in the pro¬ 
gram that their private instructors through the MPP [also] have 
been fantastic." 

Most students registered only one complaint about the MPP — 
fewer performance facilities and opportunities than they would 
like. One of Bradley's primary objectives has been to increase the 
number of performance opportunities for students. "I have made 
a real effort to include live performance in the Core Curriculum, 
namely. Music Humanities. Students now benefit from regular 
chamber and jazz performance by their peers, and for many, this 
is a highlight of their Music Hum experience." 

In a coup for the MPP this year, several ensemble groups had 
the opportunity to play pieces from Columbia composers at 
Carnegie Hall's Weill Hall in early November. Jonathan Bent '04, 
a cellist and son of Ann Parsons Professor of Music 
Ian Bent, was in one of the groups. He appreci¬ 
ated the concert not only for its location but also < 
for the chance to learn more about Columbia 
composers. "Deborah always pushed for better 
venues ... there's an air of excitement. It keeps 
you on your toes," he says. 

MPP faculty hope that soon students will be 
able to play at Carnegie's larger performance 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Coping with the suicide of 
their youngest son, Donna and 
Phillip Satow '63 are leading a 
nationwide effort to improve 
mental health on campuses 

By Laura Butchy 

I n December 1998,20-year-old Jed Satow, a student at the 
University of Arizona, killed himself while on winter 
break. As are hundreds of families of college-aged sui¬ 
cide victims each year, the Satows were shocked and 
devastated. They also were determined to do some¬ 
thing. While dealing with their sorrow, Phillip Satow '63 
and Donna Satow '65 GS developed The Jed Founda¬ 
tion, a nonprofit organization dedicated to reducing youth sui¬ 
cide and improving colleges' mental health capabilities. 

"Borne of a personal tragedy of unfathomable proportions, 
the Satows have mustered the energy to help college students 
avoid self-destructive behaviors and get the help that they may 
need," says Dr. Mort Silverman, senior adviser to The Suicide 
Prevention Resource Center in Newton, Mass., and an expert 
on youth suicide. "In so doing, they are working tirelessly to 
ensure that other parents of college-aged students do not suf¬ 
fer the shock, grief and loss that they have suffered." 

When they began researching youth suicide, the Satows 
learned that suicide is the second-leading cause of death 
among college-aged students (after auto accidents). Many 
groups estimate that 15-20 percent of college students are 
depressed. After Jed's death, the Satows visited with the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona's president to discuss Jed's experience and 
the problem of suicide on college campuses. 

"It was clear from that discussion that there was no blue¬ 
print for colleges to deal with this," says Phil Satow. "We estab¬ 
lished the foundation to create awareness and seek answers." 

According to the foundation's website (www.jedfoundation. 
org), about 1,100 suicides occur on campuses each year, and four 
out of five young adults who attempt suicide have given clear 
warnings. "We want to alert universities to the nature of the 
problem and to interventions that work," Phil Satow says. "We 
want to provide a real service." 

The Satows insist, however, that calling what they do a "sui¬ 
cide prevention program" is not broad enough. Donna Satow 
prefers to call it "a mental health improvement program," not¬ 
ing that they are trying to counteract precursors to suicide, such 
as depression and stress. The Satows emphasize that college 
communities need to recognize danger signs and offer support 


to students long before suicide is considered an option. 

"The answer isn't just to comb campuses for kids about to 
commit suicide," Phil Satow says. "People of responsibility 
need to recognize that it is a problem and know how to deal 
with the problem. Counseling centers cannot do the job alone. 
Cultural change is required." He stresses the point: "[What is 
needed is] a public health preventative approach commitment 
at the upper reaches of the university." 

The Satows' other children, Michael '88 and Julie '96, '01 SIPA, 
are foundation board members and help with ad hoc projects. 
Michael, an attorney and entrepreneur, lives in Westchester with 
his wife and two children. Julie writes for the New York Sun and 
lives in Soho. The Satow family works with people in a variety of 
fields, including deans, student services, counselors, psychologi¬ 
cal services and representatives from all disciplines to improve 
the way that mental health is addressed on college campuses. 

A salesman's son, Phil Satow grew up in 
Brooklyn and attended the College on schol¬ 
arship. "Columbia's recognition of my finan¬ 
cial need through scholarship grants 
changed my life forever," he says. "I devel¬ 
oped a broader awareness of the world, a 
desire for intellectual challenge and an 
appreciation for the pursuit of excellence." He met Donna, a 
General Studies student, in Butler Library. They married in 
1964, while Phil Satow was serving with the Navy during the 
Vietnam war. After four years at sea, he spent his last two years 
with the Navy stationed in Washington, D.C. There, he earned 
an M.A. in economics from Georgetown. 

Phil Satow started in the pharmaceutical industry, working 
for Pfizer for 15 years, then Carter Wallace and finally. Forest 
Laboratories. During his last 15 years at Forest, he was execu¬ 
tive v.p. and a member of the board of directors. Just two days 
before his scheduled retirement, Jed died. "One of the reasons I 
looked forward to retirement was so I could spend more time 
with my family," Phil Satow says. "It left a gaping hole in my 
plans for the future." 

A significant part of that future became The Jed Foundation, 
which the Satows founded in 2000 in their Soho loft. The foun¬ 
dation is run by the Satows, a friend of Jed's who works full¬ 
time and several part-time project managers. By using project 
managers to consult on specific projects, the foundation not 
only uses individuals' expertise but keeps overhead costs down 
so that funding goes directly into the nonprofit's programs. The 
Satows hope to employ student interns in the future. 

In January, the foundation leased its first office space on 
lower Fifth Avenue. With the support of individual contributors 
(including many Columbia alumni), corporations and, recently, 
private foundation grants. The Jed Foundation has grown and 
been able to fund a variety of important programs. 
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"We want to alert universities to the nature of 
the problem and to interventions that work " 
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Above, Donna (far left) and Phil Satow '63 (far right) 
gather for a family photo near Low Library with 
their children (left to right) Michael '88, Julie '96 
and Jed at Julie's graduation from the College. Jed 
died in 1998 while a student at the University of Ari¬ 
zona. Left, Gerald Sherwin '55 presents Satow with 
an award recognizing his years of service to the 
Alumni Association. Satow served as its president 
from 1998-2000 and was succeeded by Sherwin. 
Satow first became a member of the Alumni Associ¬ 
ation Board of Directors in 1988 and presently 
serves on the Board of Visitors. 
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The first major project was Ulifeline (www.ulifeline.org), a 
website for college students that offers access to information on 
mental health issues such as depression, stress and the pres¬ 
sures of college life. Already available to students at more than 
240 colleges and universities nationwide, Ulifeline was created 
by students, for students, with the supervision of mental health 
professionals. 

"There still is a stigma. Some students don't want to be seen 
going to a counselor," says Donna Satow, noting that through 
Ulifeline, students can access information privately, at their con¬ 
venience. The National College Health Risk Behavior Study found 
that 11.4 percent of students seriously consider attempting suicide, 
and the Satows hope to reach more of these students. Ulifeline 
allows students to screen themselves or a friend for warning signs 
of emotional problems and provides links to college counseling 
centers. Free to the universities, Ulifeline is customized for each 
school. Columbia is in the process of connecting to Ulifeline, with 
Counseling Services working to customize the website's respons¬ 
es to student surveys as appropriate to Columbia. 

"We've worked with The Jed Foundation in a variety of ways 
for several years," says Richard Eichler, director of Counseling 
and Psychological Services. Columbia is among five universi¬ 
ties now participating in a program to 
develop evidence-based mental health 
intervention programs. The universi¬ 
ties are free to develop their own pro¬ 
grams in different areas; the founda¬ 
tion sends independent evaluators to 
measure the programs' success. 

"The goal is to create data — evi¬ 
dence-based support that can be com¬ 
municated to other universities around 
the country so that they can develop 
programs that are right for them," Phil 
Satow says. 

New initiatives at Columbia in the 
past few years have included town 
hall-style meetings, where profession¬ 
als come to campus to discuss with stu¬ 
dents mental health topics such as depression and suicide. In 
addition, Counseling Services opened residence hall offices in 
three dorms, where students can meet with counselors after- 
hours in an informal atmosphere. 

"Some students prefer [Counseling Services' offices in] Lem- 
er, but others are more ambivalent and prefer to see counselors 
in dorms," notes Eichler. He believes the residence hall offices 
create a more visible presence and make counselors more acces¬ 
sible to residence life staff and students who might be concerned 
about friends — those who would notice day-to-day behavior of 
students but might be reluctant to visit the eighth floor of Lem- 
er. "We are hoping these offices will make it more convenient to 
bring in students who otherwise might not have come in." 

The Jed Foundation also has developed tools for campuses 
to evaluate their efforts. According to the Satows, many uni¬ 
versities lack awareness of the serious emotional disorders 
from which college students suffer. "Faculty and staff need to 
recognize the signs," Phil Satow says. "Suicide is a permanent 
solution to a temporary problem. There are medications, ther¬ 
apy, groups ... There's help." 

The foundation is developing customizable questionnaires to 
colleges that they can use to assess their populations. A volun¬ 
tary freshman survey allows students to inform the school of 
past emotional problems, a landscape questionnaire assesses 


student body mental pressures — such as stress and depression 
— to gauge population danger and a survey of student attitudes 
toward mental health issues provides feedback for the universi¬ 
ty on its mental health services. 

The foundation seeks to raise awareness among parents, as 
well. Signs of depression in college students are slightly differ¬ 
ent from those found in other age groups, the Satows point out. 
Excessive irritability, hopelessness, aggressiveness and impul- 
sivity should not be overlooked. The Jed Foundation website 
offers a list of warning signs to watch for in young people, 
essential mental health services that parents should look for in 
potential colleges and links to college counseling centers. 

A nother foundation project is a National Col¬ 
lege Suicide Registry to document completed 
and attempted college student suicides. 
Though universities are understandably reluc¬ 
tant to publicize suicides and attempts, the 
Satows believe that measuring the scope of the 
problem will help colleges and independent 
organizations combat the problem. The Harvard School of Pub¬ 
lic Health has been documenting all violent injuries in 13 states, 
and The Jed Foundation is sorting the 
data to count suicides. The foundation 
hopes to expand its study to include 
more states and develop research that 
draws reports directly from colleges. 

"The Satows are crusaders," says Sil¬ 
verman. "They are very dedicated, con¬ 
cerned, committed, earnest and cre¬ 
ative people. Even though they have a 
clear vision of who they are and what 
they want to accomplish, I have found 
them open to criticism, critiques, sug¬ 
gestions and recommendations." 

Phil Satow remains on the Forest 
Laboratories Board of Directors and 
serves on other pharmaceutical 
boards, as well as consulting to the 
industry. He spends about half his time on the foundation. 
"Without a doubt, Phil Satow was, and still is, one of the most 
dedicated, reliable and giving people to have graduated from 
the College in my memory," says Jerry Sherwin '55, former 
president of the College Alumni Association and first v.p. while 
Satow was president from 1998-2000. 

Satow has been a member of the Board of the Directors of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association since 1988 and is a for¬ 
mer director of the Columbia College Fund. He continues to 
serve Columbia as a member of the Board of Visitors and a 
member of the Kraft Center's board. And on the fifth floor of 
Lerner Hall, student and alumni functions regularly are hosted 
in the Jed D. Satow Conference Room. 

On March 3, the College honored Phil Satow with a John Jay 
Award for Distinguished Professional Achievement. "Phil epit¬ 
omizes what one looks for in a John Jay awardee," Sherwin says. 

But the Satows' greatest triumph still is evolving. "It's a posi¬ 
tive gift to Jed's memory that we have the foundation — and the 
conference room — named after him," Phil Satow says. 

"I hope someday our grandchildren will go to college," 
Donna Satow says, "and hear about the way The Jed Foundation 
has affected so many lives, and say, 'That's my uncle.'" > 


Laura Butchy is Columbia College Today's assistant editor. 



The foundation's website offers statistics, resources, 
news and contacts for more information. 
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Q u i z 

The Good 01' Days 

Morningside Heights has changed through the years. Can you name these places, 
some gone now, that graced Columbia and the neighborhood in days of yore? 

Answers on page 63 
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Bookshelf 


Total Basketball: The Ultimate 
Basketball Encyclopedia, edited 

by Ken Shouler, Leonard Koppett '44, 
Bob Ryan, Sam Smith and Bob Bellot- 
ti. This comprehensive, 1,280-page 
encyclopedia, which includes sev¬ 
eral chapters by CCT Editor Alex 
Sachare 71, covers every facet of 
the game from the rise of the NBA 
and college hoops to a detailed 
"Player Registrar" that includes 
professional players' statistics 
(SportClassic, $49.95). 

A Conversational History of 
Modem America by Richard D. 
Heffner '46. The host of the 
longest-running interview pro¬ 
gram in public television history. 
The Open Mind, collects interviews 
that span five decades and reflect 
the diversity of American thought, 
including conversations with Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Jr., Donald Rums¬ 
feld, Gloria Steinem and Rudy 
Giuliani (Carroll & Graf, $28). 

The Owner of the House: New 
Collected Poems, 1940-2001 by 

Louis Simpson '48. The poet's vari¬ 
ous personas, from university 
intellectual to suburban home¬ 
maker, echo the underlying issues 
of American society, such as the 
individual's disillusionment in a 
materialistic society, the failure of 
marriage and the lost American 
dream (Boa Editions, $30.95 cloth, 
$19.95 paper). 

Mostly About Me: A Path 
Through Different Worlds by 

Rudolph H. Weingartner '50. This 
"autobiography manque" details 
a varied life that includes the for¬ 
mative years at Columbia, an aca¬ 
demic career in philosophy, strug¬ 


gles as provost at the University 
of Pittsburgh as well as more pri¬ 
vate topics, such as his 42-year 
marriage and its sad ending 
(IstBooks Library, $35.95 cloth, 
$24.95 paper). 

Dr. Bernstein's Diabetes Solu¬ 
tion: The Complete Guide to 
Achieving Normal Blood Sugars 

by Richard K. Bernstein '54. This 
revised, updated edition of the 
"bible for diabetics" focuses on 
regulating blood sugars with 
new materials, methods of pre¬ 
venting or reversing the long¬ 
term complications and recent 
advances in medication, supple¬ 
ments and diet (Little, Brown, 
and Co., $26.95). 

The Pursuit of Perfection: The 
Promise and Perils of Medical 
Enhancements by Sheila Rothman, 
professor of public health, and 
David Rothman '58, Bernard Schoen¬ 
berg Professor of Social Medicine 
and History. Two medical histori¬ 
ans trace the history of "the pursuit 
of biological perfection" and 
explore the scientific, medical and 
commercial factors of body 
enhancements, such as hormone 
replacement, plastic surgery and 
liposuction (Pantheon Books, $25). 

Gangsters and Gold Diggers: 

Old New York, the Jazz Age and 
the Birth of Broadway by Jerome 
Charyn '59. An examination of the 
"self-mythologizing, outlaw cul¬ 
ture" of the bootleggers, chorus 
girls, hustlers and celebrities of 
1920s Broadway, a street known 
in the Jazz Age as the greatest 
"staggering machine of desire" 
(Four Walls Eight Windows, $24). 


Inside the Mirage: America's 
Fragile Partnership With Saudi 
Arabia by Thomas W. Lippman '61. 
The former Washington Post Mid¬ 
dle East bureau chief, who 
describes the relationship between 
the United States and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia as a "marriage of conve¬ 
nience," sheds light on the chal¬ 
lenges that face the partnership, 
including the growing anti-Ameri¬ 
can sentiment among younger 
Saudis and America's skepticism 
of the value of the relationship in 
the aftermath of Saudi-based ter¬ 
rorism (West View Press, $27.50). 

PsychoBible: Behavior, Religion 
and the Holy Book by Armando R. 
Pavazza '62. From the renowned 
psychiatrist who wrote Bodies 
Under Siege, this study of the Bible 
focuses on the impact of religion 
on behavior and how the Judeo- 
Christian text has evolved 
throughout history (Pitchstone 
Publishing, $19.95 paper). 

St. Agnes Chapel by Francis J. 
Sypher Jr. '63. This historical docu¬ 
mentation of the Upper West Side 
Trinity Chapel, from its construc¬ 
tion in the late 19th century to its 
sale and demolition in 1944, 
recalls how a "once-stellar" min¬ 
istry was unable to adjust to the 
changing landscape of New York 
City (Parish of Trinity Church in 
the City of New York, available at 
the Trinity Bookstore). 

Social Consequences of Internet 
Use: Access, Involvement, and 
Interaction by James E. Katz 72 
and Ronald E. Rice 71. Katz (for¬ 
mer editor of CCT) and Rice use 
quantitative data and case studies 


of websites to examine the impact 
of the Internet on society. They 
contend that the Internet, like any 
form of communication, has its 
advantages and its pitfalls and is 
used by Americans as an exten¬ 
sion and enhancement of their 
daily lives (MIT Press, $55). 

Bankable Business Plans by 

Edward Rogoff'72. With a fore¬ 
word by Amazon.com founder 
and CEO Jeff Bezos, this "step- 
by-step blueprint for success" 
provides entrepreneurs with an 
outline to writing and presenting 
effective, data-driven business 
plans and offers lessons on 
financing (Texere, $49.95). 

Satire, History, Novel: Narrative 
Forms, 1665-1815 by Frank 
Palmeri 74. An original synthesis 
of the theories of Michel Foucault 
and Jurgen Habermas underpins 
this exploration of the emergence 
of narrative genres, conjectural 
histories and narrative satire, "in 
the context of successive cultural 
paradigms and the uneven devel¬ 
opment of public spheres" (Uni¬ 
versity of Delaware Press, 

$62.50). 

The Commentary of Abraham 
ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch Vol¬ 
ume 3: Leviticus and Volume 5: 
Deuteronomy translated by Jay F. 
Shachter 78. The first English 
translations of the works of Abra¬ 
ham ibn Ezra, renowned com¬ 
mentator of the Hebrew Bible, are 
supplemented by "super-com¬ 
mentaries" that make ibn Ezra's 
complex Hebrew easier to under¬ 
stand (Ktav Publishing House, 

$35 each). 
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A Tale of Four Cities: Nineteenth 
Century Baseball's Most Exciting 
Season, 1889, in Contemporary 
Accounts by fean-Pierre Caillault 
'80. This narrative of the 1889 
pennant races — featuring the 
New York Giants and the Boston 
Beaneaters in the National League 
and the St. Louis Browns and the 
Brooklyn Bridegrooms of the 
upstart American Association — 
draws on major newspapers from 
each team's hometown to capture 
day-to-day developments of these 
memorable match-ups (McFar¬ 
land & Co., Inc. $29.95 paper). 

Identity Crisis: A Rick LaBlonde, 
RI. Novel by Kevin G. Chapman 
'83. A retired New York City cop 
turned private investigator is on a 
mission to find his missing niece 
but finds himself facing a com¬ 
plex mystery and life-threatening 
danger on a trail that leads from 
Bermuda to Miami to Dallas to 
Las Vegas (Xlibris, $32.99 cloth, 
$22.99 paper). 

The Peasant and the Pen: Men, 
Enterprise, and the Recovery of 
Culture in Italian American Nar¬ 
rative by George Guida '89. This 
study of Italian-American litera¬ 
ture analyses texts includes the late 
19th-century Sicilian Giovanni 
Verga's peasant tales, John Fante's 
realistic novels of the immigrant 
experience and Anthony Valerio's 
narratives of contemporary Italian- 
American cultural struggles to 
gain insight into Italian-American 
male identity and culture (Peter 
Lang, $48.95). 

Korean Society: Civil Society, 
Democracy and the State, edited 
by Charles K. Armstrong, assistant 
professor of history and director 
of the Center for Korean Research. 
This collection of scholarly essays 
on the political transformation of 
South Korea from a military 
authoritarian regime to a democ¬ 
racy focuses on the role of non- 


Columbia College Today 
features books by alumni and 
faculty as well as books 
about the College and its 
people. For inclusion, please 
send review copies to: Laura 
Butchy, Bookshelf Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998. 


The Precocious Writer 


J essica Gresko '05 wasted no time when 
she arrived at Columbia in Fall 2001. She 
immediately began writing for Spectator, 
and by the end of the year, she was rec¬ 
ognized for her outstanding reporting 
with the Reed Straus Award, one of two awards 
that Spectator gives each year. Eager to continue 
writing in the summer, Gresko returned home to 
Manhattan Beach, Calif., and began working three 
days a week at a local newspaper. The Daily Breeze. 

That was when Gresko learned that the pub¬ 
lishing company KidHaven Press was seeking 
writers for a new series, American 
History by Decade. Curious 
about writing a history book 
for children, Gresko submit¬ 
ted an outline of a book that 
would cover the 1960s. She 
also wrote and sent in a chap¬ 
ter on civil rights. The publish¬ 
er felt that her style was right 
for the series, but asked her to 
shorten her draft and resubmit 
it. After the revision, Gresko 
was given a contract and spent 
the rest of her summer research¬ 
ing what would eventually 
become American History by 
Decade: The 1960s ($23.70, Kid- 
Haven Press, 2003). 

Gresko searched through a 
variety of materials in her research. She watched 
documentaries on the space race and freedom rid¬ 
ers, read accounts from draft dodgers and protes¬ 
tors, listened to popular music and studied pho¬ 
tographs and newspaper articles from events such 
as Woodstock and the March on Washington, D.C. 
The book focuses on four developments that char¬ 
acterized the 1960s, which she labeled a "time of 
conflict and change": the Civil Rights movement, 
the protests against the Vietnam War, the hippy 
culture and the rise of rock music. 

Gresko's primary challenge in writing the book 
was to make it suitable for her targeted audience, 
third- through sixth-grade readers. Gresko read 
other KidHaven books for guidance and continu¬ 


ally revised her writing to make it simple yet 
accurate. She felt that in describing some of the 
historical events, it was important to relate details 
that kids would enjoy. "To convey the huge num¬ 
ber of demonstrators who attended the March on 
Washington, I explained that organizers made 
80,000 cheese sandwiches but didn't have nearly 
enough to feed everyone," she said. "And to 
explain the Beatles' popularity, I recounted how 
one hotel took the band's bed linens, cut them 
into one-inch squares and sold them to fans at 
$10 each." 

Gresko finished writing The 
1960s during winter break of 
her sophomore year and made 
final revisions during spring 
break. She says that working 
on the book during breaks 
helped her avoid conflicts 
with her course load. The 
book was published in Sep¬ 
tember 2003. Gresko would 
like to write another book, 
preferably a biography, but 
is looking forward to her 
internship this summer at 
the Associated Press's San 
Diego bureau. 

A history and political 
science major, Gresko's 
favorite classes reflect her accomplish¬ 
ments. She enjoyed Alan Brinkley's history 
course, "America 1918-1945," the last course he 
taught in Spring 2003 before he became provost. 
She also found "Writing Narrative History" with 
Simon Schama helped teach her to be a persistent 
researcher. She learned how to handle archive 
materials from museums and how to hunt down 
various sources and information. 

When not writing for Spectator or doing her 
school work, Gresko works at Newsweek on Air, a 
weekly magazine show collaboration between 
Newsweek and The Associated Press. With exten¬ 
sive experience, Gresko hopes to continue work¬ 
ing in journalism after graduation. 

Peter Kang '05 



governmental political move¬ 
ments and the participation of 
"ordinary people" in democrati¬ 
zation (Routledge, $90 cloth, 
$28.95 paper). 

The Origins of Postcommunist 
Elites: From Prague Spring to 
the Breakup of Czechoslovakia 

by Gil Eyal, associate professor of 
sociology. Examining the peace¬ 
ful separation of Czechoslovakia 
into two countries in 1993 from a 
sociological perspective, this 
book traces a political process 
that began with the Prague 
Spring of 1968 and argues that 


the breakup was a result of a 
struggle between two factions of 
"the new class," which consisted 
of intellectuals and technocrats 
(University of Minnesota Press, 
$60.95 cloth, $21.95 paper). 

A Concise History of Bolivia by 

Herbert S. Klein, Gouvemeur Mor¬ 
ris Professor of History. This sur¬ 
vey examines Bolivia's economic, 
social and political evolution 
from the region's first settlers to 
the present, while bringing into 
focus for the first time the rising 
political power of the mestizos 
and Indian populations (Cam¬ 


bridge University Press, $50 cloth, 
$20 paper). 


Finance, Research, Education 
and Growth, edited by Luigi Pag- 
nanetto and Edmund S. Phelps, 
McVickar Professor of Political 
Economy. In this collection on 
finance systems, leading interna¬ 
tional scholars analyze the bene¬ 
fits of research and education in 
maintaining productivity in the 
competitive marketplace and 
explore the role of investment in 
an era of globalization (Palgrave 
Macmillian, $70). 

Peter Kang '05 
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The Ben Franklin as it looked prior 
to its restoration, and as final 
touches are applied. 


They All Lived in a (White 


By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

O n July 14, 1969, Don Kazimir '56 and five 
other crew members from prestigious circles 
of science locked themselves into a custom- 
built sub off the coast of Palm Beach, Fla. 
and set off on a historic underwater mission. 

Destination: unknown. On their 30-day 
expedition, which is believed to still rank as 
the longest underwater research dive, they drifted silently in the 
Gulf Stream in the Ben Franklin, so named for Franklin's early 
study of the Gulf Stream. In addition to Kazimir, who joined the 
team as captain after leaving the Navy, were oceanographers 
from the British and U.S. navies, a NASA scientist, a Swiss engi¬ 
neer and celebrated inventor Jacques Piccard, who conceived 
the mission. 

The team studied the currents and ocean life in the raging 
underwater river, while inside, they themselves were the 
experiment. With its eye on space exploration, NASA wanted 
to test what would happen to mind and body when civilians 
were confined for a month. 

The mission went swimmingly: Grumman, the aerospace 
company that owned the sub and sponsored the research trip, 
sent out briefings on the progress. Down below, the men had a 
grand time listening to the newly released Beatles album Yellow 
Submarine. The drifting sub was mostly white with yellow trim, 
but it was still the closest anyone had come to living in a yellow 
submarine. When 30 days elapsed, the men emerged off the coast 
of Canada with a bundle of research in hand that, among other 


results, inspired five volumes from NASA, which still are in use. 

"NASA says that the biggest initial problem of extended 
voyage in space is biological — contamination. Bacteria are 
resilient, and they grow," even in a supposedly decontaminat¬ 
ed environment, says James Delgado, an underwater explorer 
and executive director of Vancouver Maritime Museum. 
"Where did they learn that? In the Ben Franklin." 

The 1969 Gulf Stream Drift Mission capped off a decade 
when ocean exploration hit new highs of enthusiasm. "In the 
'60s, there was phenomenal excitement about exploring the 
ocean," says Gene Carl Feldman, who as a youngster was 
inspired by the mission to explore the oceans and now is a 
NASA oceanographer. "We were going to colonize the seabeds 
and get all kinds of untapped riches and food from them." 

So how come hardly anyone who's not in the field remem¬ 
bers the drift mission or the Ben Franklin, which Feldman calls 
"the icon of that period"? Two days after Kazimir and the team 
launched into the ocean, Apollo 11 launched into space, headed 
— unambiguously — for the moon. 

"It all just went away," Feldman says of the interest in ocean 
exploration. There was still a good deal of publicity about the 
drift mission, but for the most part, the headlines were captured 
by the moon landing. "Nobody really cared, because everyone 
was looking at the moon," Feldman laments. 

"The story of the Ben Franklin is known by serious oceanog¬ 
raphers, a handful of people in NASA and some ocean histori¬ 
ans," Delgado says. "I hope that will change." 

Flow it might change is that the Vancouver Maritime Museum 
recently salvaged the rusted carcass of the long-since abandoned 
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sub. Delgado plucked its parts from a shipyard lawn and sta¬ 
tioned the sub outside the museum, where volunteers have lov¬ 
ingly restored the outside and are working on the interior. It will 
be opened to the public this year and will be used for hands-on 
lessons about ocean exploration, from the Ben Franklin and before 
to present day. 

As part of resurrecting the sub and constructing the exhibit, 
Delgado got in touch with Kazimir and other former crew 
members, who have contributed photos, documents, artifacts 
and knowledge of the sub and the mission. Last September, 
some of the crew and others involved in the mission, including 
Kazimir, assembled for a reunion and Ben Franklin dedication 
festival in Vancouver. Feldman also dug out his box of materi¬ 
als about the Ben Franklin that he collected in high school, and 
has built on his archive. He is working on a documentary about 
the mission, and a separate documentary is being put together 
by the Discovery Channel. 

R ather suddenly, while in his third career fol¬ 
lowing captaining the Ben Franklin, Kazimir is 
being followed by a new wave of queries 
about the mission. "It's often the unheralded 
who are the heroes of science," Delgado says. 
"Kazimir and the others did something 
incredible that should not be forgotten." 


and) Yellow 


Kazimir, who also has a 1957 degree in industrial engineering 
from the Engineering School, attended Columbia on a Navy 
ROTC scholarship. Following graduation, he spent nine years in 
the Navy, first on ships and then, after six months of sub school 
in Connecticut, on submarines, which he always had fancied. 
"They looked like big toys," Kazimir says. "You know how boys 
are: They like their toys." 

Despite enjoying the Navy — among other things, Kazimir 
took part in a 1961 spy mission in Russian waters off of the 
Kola peninsula — when he and his wife had their first of two 
daughters, Kazimir resigned to be closer to home. Fresh out of 
the Navy in 1967, he responded to an intriguing ad in The New 
York Times and got the job working on the drift mission. "I was 
fortunate to be involved in the experience," he says. "It was a 
really exciting thing — cutting edge science." 

Piccard, whose Swiss family had explored sea and air, had the 
idea that the best way to learn about the Gulf Stream would be to 
live in it: Get into it, drift with it and use observation and scientif¬ 
ic equipment to study it. He got Grumman to build the sub and 
sponsor the mission, and Grumman hired Kazimir to contribute 
to the design of the sub, write the manuals and help man it. 

"This was a big research sub, and the first of its kind," Kaz¬ 
imir says, "so we had to figure out the best way to run it — 
how to operate it, steer it, dive it, surface it, change depth and 
get it to neutral buoyancy so it'd stay at one depth." Whereas 
most research subs go down for only a few hours, even today, j 

The Ben Franklin, now outside the Vancouver Maritime Museum, 
is open to the public for hands-on lessons about ocean exploration. 


the Ben Franklin was going for a month-long journey. "Livability 
was a big thing," Kazimir notes. 

NASA became involved as part of its research for designing 
the Sky Lab, the first space station, which was constructed in the 
early '70s. It wasn't interested in the Gulf Stream's behavior, but 
rather that of the men cooped up inside the sub. Feldman says 
his employer's thinking was: "We're going to lock these guys in 
a tin can for 30 days and have them do honest scientific work 
and monitor the hell out of them." Their movements were 
recorded by cameras every two minutes. They wrote in journals, 
took psychological surveys and had their reflexes tested daily. 
The military had done these kinds of studies on subs (Kazimir 
had stayed underwater for as long as a month in the Navy, ris¬ 
ing to periscope depth only to let off diesel exhaust and take on 
fresh air) but NASA suspected that non-military personnel, 
without military discipline and mindset, might react differently. 

Piccard decided to launch on July 14, the day Kazimir's sec¬ 
ond daughter was born. Six men climbed aboard. Piccard led 
the scientific expedition and brought engineer Erwin Aeber- 
sold. Kazimir was the captain, Chester May was NASA's repre¬ 
sentative, the British Navy sent Ken Haig, who worked with 
acoustics, and the U.S. Navy sent oceanographer Frank Buzzby, 
who was mainly interested in the Gulf Stream's behavior. 

Compared to a military submarine, the Ben Franklin had spa¬ 
cious and pleasant quarters. It was 50 feet long and 10 feet wide. 


Submarine 
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Don Kazimir '56 
(left), captain of the 
Ben Franklin, and 
Bertrand Piccard, 
son of inventor and 
mission creator 
Jacques Piccard, at 
last year's dedica¬ 
tion ceremony at 
the Vancouver Mar¬ 
itime Museum. 


Don Kazimir '56 and a team of underwater explorers made history in 1969. 


with six large bunks and a nice living area. While in a Navy sub, the 
only way to look out is through the periscope, but the Ben Franklin 
had 29 windows, with lights to illuminate the waters. "Two of the 
bunks had a view port right above the bunk, and you could lie there 
and look out at the sea life," Kazimir says. "The lights would attract 
zooplankton, which are like underwater bugs. They'd move 
around and it was like an underwater ballet — a beautiful sight." 

A s the team's job was to drift, it was a 
smooth ride. Driving the sub meant con¬ 
trolling its depth, and Kazimir, Piccard and 
Aebersold took six-hour shifts. The sub 
was pulled along by the current at an aver¬ 
age of 600 feet beneath the surface, averag¬ 
ing two knots (a little more than 2 m.p.h.). 
The motors were only employed one time, when the sub got 
stuck in a current that drew it out of the Gulf Stream. By under¬ 
water telephone, they stayed in contact with a support ship that 
accompanied them on the surface, and they were monitored by 
Navy airplanes flying overhead with sensors. The sub, the ship 
and the planes all collected data continuously. 

Before they left, Kazimir took charge of entertainment. He 
purchased a dart board, but then everyone looked at May from 
NASA: Nobody would be playing darts in space. So they came 
up with the Velcro dart board. 

Kazimir also bought a stack of music cassettes for the trip. 
"Music was very important," he says. "Sometimes it got very 
cold and damp, and when you're going along the bottom and 
worrying about hitting rocks and sunken ships for several hours, 
it makes you tense." Enter: "Madame Butterfly." When the work 
was done at the end of the day, the sub would come up from the 
bottom and drift without peril. The liquor cabinet would be 
unlocked for a rationed cocktail, the exterior lights would be 
turned on and with the opera playing, the men would station 
themselves at a view port and watch the marine life go by. 

Except when it didn't just go by. Once, around dawn, two 
swordfish came into view. "They were ferocious. They attacked 


the view port right where the guys were watching," Kazimir 
says. "Of course, they just bounced off it." 

When the crew needed to be energized, Kazimir played 
show tunes or the crowd-pleasing "Yellow Submarine." "We 
used to play that a lot," he remembers. When he got back 
home, he bought the record to that and to "Madame Butterfly" 
and still listens to them to drift back to those underwater days. 

By August 14, the Ben Franklin had drifted 1,500 miles, and it 
emerged 330 miles southeast of Nova Scotia. The crew went to 
Washington, D.C., for a press conference at the National Press 
Club, and later to the South Street Seaport in New York for a 
ceremony, which is when Feldman found out about them. "I'd 
heard they were bringing in this sub," he recalls. "I saw this 
really cool white sub and these guys in white suits jumping 
around on the deck, and I thought it was the coolest thing I'd 
ever seen and that I wanted to do that one day." 

Kazimir and the crew participated in many interviews and 
spent about a year traveling and making presentations. But 
with the excitement over outer space, ocean exploration took a 
dive. Kazimir, with a partner, started a solar energy company, 
which he ran for the next two decades. In 1995, he went to work 
for the Catholic diocese of Palm Beach. 

The Ben Franklin went on a few local research trips after the 
drift mission, but research subs weren't in much demand, and 
Grumman sold the sub in 1970 to a Canadian businessman. It was 
dissembled for shipping and not put back together again. "I was 
heartbroken," Kazimir says. "For the rest of its life, it just sat there, 
deteriorating." 

That is, until 1999, when the businessman donated the remains 
to the Vancouver Maritime Museum and its director, Delgado, 
spearheaded its restoration. "It remains an important analog for 
space travel," Delgado says, "as well as an inspiring, immersive 
educational vehicle to encourage people to consider the ongoing 
exploration of Earth's final frontier — the ocean." Q 

Contributing writer Shira Boss-Bicak '93 is a freelance journalist 
in New York. 
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George Hammond '28 


1 9 2 4 

Leon Shiman, retired attorney, 
Hummelstown, Pa., on November 
29, 2001. Shiman earned a mas¬ 
ter's in economics from GSAS in 
1924 and an LL.B. from the Law 
School in 1927. He was an attor¬ 
ney with the Legal Aid Society of 
New York City, and from 1934 
through the end of WWII, a gov¬ 
ernment economist in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C, first with the New Deal 
economic recovery program and 
then with the War Production 
Board. Shiman later was a tax 
attorney in Indianapolis. In 1980, 
he retired and, as he said, "still in 
the prime of life," moved to St. 
Petersburg Beach, Fla. Shiman 
played tennis and squash into his 
80s and was an avid bridge player 
to the end of his life. He was pre¬ 
deceased by his wives, Ruth Fox 
Shiman and Mary Batchelor Shi¬ 
man, and by his twin brother, 
Russell Shiman '24. He is sur¬ 
vived by his sons, Leon '58 and 
Ross '60; and daughter, Sarah Shi¬ 
man Hatcher. 


1 9 2 8 

George Hammond, public rela¬ 
tions executive. Mystic, Conn., on 
December 4,2003. Upon gradua¬ 
tion from the College, where he 
studied as a Pulitzer Scholar. 
Hammond began his career as a 
sports writer for the New York 
Sun. He was hired by public rela¬ 
tions pioneer Carl Byoir in the 
1930s to take photos of American 
tourists visiting Cuba, which were 
then distributed to U.S. newspa¬ 
pers in an effort to increase Amer¬ 
ican tourism in Cuba. Hammond 


later became chairman of Carl 
Byoir & Assoc., where, during the 
1940s, he created the first in-house 
photography and television 
departments in a public relations 
agency. He was the first to have 
his account team work in the 
offices of the client, not the 
agency. In 1969, Hammond 
served in as president of the Pub¬ 
lic Relations Society of America, 
and in 1989, he was a member of 
PRSA's inaugural College of Fel¬ 
lows class. In addition to serving 
as president, Hammond was the 
chairman of the 1972 Nominating 
Committee, which was the first 
committee to nominate a woman 
to serve as president of the socie¬ 
ty. Hammond received countless 
accolades throughout his career, 
including the prestigious Gold 
Anvil Award in 1973 — PRSA's 
highest individual award, pre¬ 
sented to a public relations practi¬ 
tioner and PRSA member whose 
accomplishments have made a 
major contribution to the profes¬ 
sion. Hammond also was the first 
recipient of the John W. Hill 
Award for leadership in the prac¬ 
tice of public relations, presented 
by the PRSA New York Chapter in 
1977. Hammond is survived by 
two daughters, eight grandchil¬ 
dren and 14 great-grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made in Hammond's name to 
Mystic Seaport (Attn.: Bill Cogar), 
The Museum of America & the 
Sea, PO Box 6000, 75 Greenman- 
ville Ave., Mystic, CT 06355-0990. 

Henry Muhlenberg Sperry, 

international banker, Portola Val¬ 
ley, Calif., on April 25, 2003. 
Sperry was a descendant of the 
Muhlenberg family, which 
included Henry Melchior Muh¬ 
lenberg, founder of the Lutheran 
church in America; John Peter 
Gabriel Muhlenberg, a clergyman 
who served as a general in Wash¬ 
ington's army and later was a 
congressman and Frederick 
Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg, a 
clergyman, congressman and first 
Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Born in New York on 
May 16,1906, Sperry grew up in 
New York City and in Denmark 
and graduated from Horace 
Mann School. He joined the 


National City Bank of New York 
(now Citigroup) in 1930 and 
retired in 1967. During his time 
with Citibank, Sperry spent only 
the first three years in New York 
and then was posted to Kobe and 
Osaka, Japan; Shanghai and Han¬ 
kow, China; and Manila. He 
spent more than 20 years in 
Hong Kong. Sperry retired as v.p. 
with responsibility for the Hong 
Kong branches, Taiwan, Thai¬ 
land, Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. During WWII, Sperry was 
interned by the Japanese in 
Manila from January 1942 until 
liberated by the U.S. 11th Air¬ 
borne in February 1945. During 
internment, he met Ansie Lee of 
Hong Kong, and they were mar¬ 
ried in 1946 in Shanghai. After 
retiring from Citigroup, Sperry 
returned to the Far East as a con¬ 
sultant to banks in Singapore, 
Bangkok and Hong Kong. He 
was the first executive director 
and later president of the Ameri¬ 
can Chamber of Commerce in 
Hong Kong and was president 
and chairman of American Asian 
Bank in San Francisco. Sperry 
and his wife moved to Portola 
Valley, Calif., in 1973. He was a 
member of Christ Church, Porto¬ 
la Valley, and volunteered for 
organizations for the mentally ill. 
Sperry is survived by his wife; 
son, Fred; daughter, Vicky Mer¬ 
chant; and two grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to an organization for the 
mentally ill, Mateo Lodge, Inc., 
420 Cassia St., Redwood City, CA 
94063, or a charity of the donor's 
choice. 


1 9 3 0 

Judd Marmor, psychoanalyst, Los 
Angeles, on December 16, 2003. 
Marmor was influential in having 
homosexuality removed from the 
American Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion's official list of clinical disor¬ 
ders. Born in London, Marmor 
came to the United States a few 
years later with his family. He 
received his M.D. from P&S in 
1933. In 1946, he moved to Los 
Angeles, became a psychoanalyst 
and emerged as a favorite among 
the Hollywood elite. In the early 
1960s, Marmor took the radical 
position that homosexuality was a 


variant of sexual behavior as 
opposed to a deviation or illness. 
He also contended that homosex¬ 
uality had multiple roots — 
genetic, biological and psychoso¬ 
cial — and did not stem from a 
dysfunctional mother or a home 
life fraught with problems, as was 
the theory of the day. As vice 
president of the American Psychi¬ 
atric Association, Marmor was 
forthright in saying that the crite¬ 
ria that would normally be 
applied for a mental illness did 
not apply to homosexuality. In 
1974, amid a great political strug¬ 
gle within the APA, its members 
voted to remove homosexuality 
from the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders, chang¬ 
ing a position it had held for near¬ 
ly 100 years. The action was con¬ 
sidered pivotal in advancing the 
cause of gay rights. Marmor was 
elected president of the associa¬ 
tion later in 1974. He was influen¬ 
tial in many other issues in psy¬ 
chiatry, as well, including the 
trend away from pure psycho¬ 
analysis to shorter-term dynamic 
psychotherapy. Marmor was a 
proponent of therapy based on 
scientific principles, rather than 
theory. He held several profes¬ 
sional positions, including direc¬ 
tor of psychiatry at Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center and professor of 
psychiatry at the University of 
Southern California. He main¬ 
tained his private practice until 
his death. The author of more 
than 350 scientific papers, he also 
wrote or edited eight books. Mar¬ 
mor wrote essays in support of 
civil and human rights, against 
McCarthyism and in opposition 
to the nuclear bomb and the Viet¬ 
nam War. Marmor's wife, Kather¬ 
ine, died in 1999. They were well- 
known collectors of modern art. 
Marmor is survived by his son, 

Dr. Michael F. Marmor; and two 
grandchildren. 

19 3 4 

Ralph W. Bugli, translation and 
public relations professional, 
Katonah, N.Y., on October 3, 

2003. Bugli was born in East 
Orange, N.J., in 1913. After 
attending the College, he began 
his writing career as a general 
assignment reporter for the Mor- 
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Ralph W. Bugli '34 


ristown Daily News. He was the 
sports editor for the newspaper 
when he quit to join the presiden¬ 
tial re-election campaign of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936. 
After working as a speech writer 
for FDR, he returned to New 
York, where he began his long 
career in public relations. Bugli's 
first contact with Sweden was as 
senior v.p. of the prestigious 
Doremus public relations agency, 
which was contracted to provide 
PR and media assistance for the 
Swedish pavilion at the 1964 
World's Fair in New York. In late 
1964, Bugli resigned from Dore¬ 
mus and founded The Bugli Co., 
of which he was president, a pub¬ 
lic relations firm with offices in 
New York and Sweden. He 
remained active in the daily oper¬ 
ations of the company until short¬ 
ly before his death. The Bugli Co. 
worked with a number of 
Swedish clients such as Ericsson, 
where he served as the first PR 
manager and established the PR 
department in the mid-1960s. It 
was during this time that Bugli 
was requested to help write the 
Ericsson Annual Report in English. 
This report was the first of more 
than 1,500 annual reports that 
Bugli and the employees of the 
Bugli Co. subsidiary in Stock¬ 
holm would write and translate 
during his nearly four decades of 
service to Swedish industry. Dur¬ 
ing this time, Bugli commuted 
between New York and Stock¬ 
holm more than 20 times annual¬ 
ly and was a well-known passen¬ 
ger on SAS flights. In 2003, he 
was awarded the Swedish Royal 
Patriotic Society's Gold Medal of 
the First Magnitude for his serv¬ 
ice to Swedish industry. Bugli 


also was an early member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and was 
the co-author of such well-known 
AA writings as The Twelve Steps 
and 44 Questions. He was the 
keynote speaker in 1999 at the 
60th anniversary of its founding. 
AA had only 100 members in the 
early 1940s. It is estimated that 
there are now more than 100,000 
groups and more than 2,000,000 
members in 150 countries. Bugli 
was instrumental in starting the 
AA group in Stockholm. He 
authored two books on the insur¬ 
ance industry and contributed to 
several books on public relations. 
He was a founding member of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America. Bugli's first wife, 
Winifred, died in 1995. He is sur¬ 
vived by his second wife, Arline 
Dahlman-Bugli; sons, Carl, Mark 
and David; and daughter, Jan. 

19 3 6 

Henry Don Hoberman, bio¬ 
chemist and physician. New 
Rochelle, N.Y., on January 10, 
2004. Hoberman, a professor 
emeritus of biochemistry at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine, was noted for his studies of 
pathways of hydrogen atoms in 
intermediary metabolism. Bom 
and raised in Bridgeport, Conn., 
he received his Ph.D. in biochem¬ 
istry from GSAS in 1942. At 
Columbia, he was a member of 
the group that pioneered the use 
of stable isotopes in biochemistry. 
At the start of WWII, Hoberman 
moved to Harvard Medical 
School to conduct war-related 
research. After the war and after 
receiving his M.D. from Harvard 
in 1946, Hoberman joined the 
faculty of the Yale School of Med¬ 
icine, where he was research 
associate (1946-48) and then 
assistant professor of biological 
chemistry (1948-53). In 1953, he 
became one of the founding 
members of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, with which 
he was affiliated until his retire¬ 
ment in 1993. He also served as 
an attending physician in the 
Medical Clinic of the Jacobi Hos¬ 
pital, an Einstein affiliate, from 
1973-93. He loved boats and the 
sea and maintained a sizable 
powerboat well into his 70s. He 
is survived by his wife, Hilda H. 
Carnicero; sons, John, David and 
Michael; daughter, Ruth; daugh- 
ters-in-law, Louisa and Janet; 
son-in-law, Richard, and five 
grandchildren. 


r 



Edwin l/i/. Rickert '36 


Edwin W. Rickert, retired analyst. 
Mill Creek, Wash., on October 14, 
2003. Born in Connersville, Ind., 
on June 17,1914, Rickert served as 
a security analyst and economist 
for Mackubin, Legg & Co., Balti¬ 
more, 1936-40; an industrial ana¬ 
lyst for the Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D.C., 

1940- 41; and as a supervisor of 
commodity economic research for 
Standard Brands, New York, 
1946-53. He was an investment 
counselor for Brundage, Story & 
Rose in New York from 
1953-2000, where he was a part¬ 
ner from 1966-83 and a senior 
investment consultant from 
1984-2000 before his retirement. 
Rickert was a trustee for Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1977-96, and 
was trustee emeritus 1996-2001. 
He also served on the College 
Board of Visitors 1986-92. Colum¬ 
bia created a professorship of eco¬ 
nomics in his name. Said his 
daughter, Jean, "Columbia was 
very important in Dad's life. He 
was very proud of having gone to 
and graduated from Columbia. 

He enjoyed and took pride in his 
involvement with the Columbia 
University Press and he felt very 
good to have been able to con¬ 
tribute to Columbia in the ways in 
which he did so over the years. ... 
He took great pleasure in being a 
lifelong learner. In all the contexts 
of his life, he tried to encourage 
others in their learning and their 
lives and to share information 
that he thought might be helpful." 
Rickert was a captain in the Army, 

1941- 46, and retired as a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in the Army 
Reserve. He was a member of the 



John Strom Jr. '44 


New York Society of Security 
Analysts, India House, Grachur 
Club and Republican Party. He 
was active in the United Church 
of Rockville Centre, N.Y. (Presby¬ 
terian and Congregational) and 
was a Boy Scout Master for many 
years. Rickert traveled extensive¬ 
ly, visiting Eastern and Western 
Europe, the Middle East, the Far 
East and Central America. He is 
survived by his wife, Ruth Alma 
Fulcher; daughters, Jean Adelia 
and Wendy Grace; son, Allen 
Edwin; and a grandson. 

19 3 7 

Frank X. Michel, retired attorney. 
New York City, on March 9, 2003. 
Bom and raised in New York City, 
Michel graduated from DeWitt 
Clinton H.S. He earned a law 
degree in 1940 from NYU, and his 
career focused on estates, trusts 
and wills. According to his son, 
Frank Jr. '70, "My father's love for 
Columbia University was life¬ 
long." Michel also is survived by 
his two other sons, Dominic and 
Fred; daughters, Lisa and Rose¬ 
mary; eight grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. His wife, 
Mary, passed away in 1986. 

19 4 4 

John Strom Jr., retired accountant. 
Redwood City, Calif., on October 
22,2003. Bom in Springfield, Ill., 
on January 3,1923, Strom grew 
up in Little Rock, Ark., and 
received his M.B.A. from the Busi¬ 
ness School in 1947. After serving 
in the Navy in WWII, he settled in 
California. Strom retired from the 
Bechtel Corp. in 1988 and began a 
happy post-career filled with trav¬ 
el, golf and music. He is survived 
by his children, Peggy Della Roc- 
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chetta. Mo Strom, Sara Nickles 
and John III; eight grandchildren; 
sister, Betty Silvert; and his wife 
of 51 years, Mary. Memorial con¬ 
tributions may be made to the 
American Lung Assn., 2171 
Junipero Serra Blvd., #720, Daly 
City, CA 94014, or to Pets in Need, 
873 Fifth Ave., Redwood City, CA 
94063. 


1 9 4 8 

Harry W. (Bill) Hutchinson, pro¬ 
fessor, Miami, on February 25, 
2003. Hutchinson was bom in 
New York City and grew up in 
New Jersey and on Long Island. 
After serving in the Navy from 
1943-46, he attended the College, 
then earned a doctorate in 1954 
from GSAS in cultural anthropol¬ 
ogy. At Columbia, he did gradu¬ 
ate work with Charles Wagley, the 
noted Latin American anthropolo¬ 
gist. In 1959, Hutchinson won a 
Fulbright research award for 


study in Brazil, and in 1960, he 
received a post-doctoral fellow¬ 
ship from the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion. Hutchinson taught anthro¬ 
pology at the University of Miami 
for 18 years and was an authority 
on the culture and rural economy 
of northeastern Brazil. He joined 
the University of Miami faculty as 
a professor of anthropology in 
1966 and served as department 
chairman from 1971-79. He was 
the author of Village and Plantation 
Life in Northeastern Brazil and a 
National Academy of Science/Nation¬ 
al Research Council Field Guide to 
Brazil, as well as entries on Brazil 
for Collier's Encyclopedia and many 
articles for scholarly journals. 
Hutchinson spoke fluent Por¬ 
tuguese and was noted for his 
skill in anthropological field 
work. One of his research inter¬ 
ests was patterns of social and 
racial interaction in the Brazilian 
state of Bahia, which has a large 
population descended from 
African slaves who were brought 
there by the Portuguese to work 
sugar cane plantations. Before 
joining the University of Miami, 
Hutchinson taught anthropology 
and psychiatry at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville and soci¬ 
ology and anthropology at Van¬ 
derbilt University. Prior to that, he 
taught anthropology for five years 
at the Escola de Sociologia a Polit- 
ica de Sao Paulo and the Universi- 
dade da Bahia in Brazil. After 
retiring from the University of 
Miami in 1984, he moved to Brazil 
with his wife, Carmelita, and 
cared for her when she developed 
Alzheimer's. After her death, he 
returned to Miami in 1996, set- 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the following 
alumni (full obituaries will be published if further information 
becomes available): 

1932 Thomas Grasson, Silver Spring, Md., on November 29,2003. 
Grasson earned a degree from the Architecture School in 1935. 

1952 Kenneth P. Childs, sales executive, Manhasset, N.Y., on Jan¬ 
uary 11,2004. 

1953 Marius P. Valsamis, neuropathologist, Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
January 6,2004. A fencer, rally driver and N.Y. Medical Col¬ 
lege professor, he is survived by his wife, Nancy; children 
and grandchildren. 

1953 Allan G. Kennedy, Brewster, N.Y., on December 14,2003. He 
is survived by his wife, Grethe; sons, John Jeffrey, James, 
David and Timothy; and nine grandchildren. [Editor's note: 
Please see the 1953 Class Notes column for more details.] 

1956 Elliot M. Mager, West Newton, Mass., on July 16,2003. 

Mager earned a degree from the Engineering School in 1957. 



Pierre Morell '63 


tling in Kendall, where he contin¬ 
ued his research in anthropology 
and enjoyed a full life with his 
many friends and his beloved 
Chihuahua. Hutchinson is sur¬ 
vived by several members of his 
extended family, both in Brazil 
and the U.S., and many longtime 
friends. He was buried with mili¬ 
tary honors at Florida National 
Cemetery in Bushnell, Fla. 

19 5 4 

Irwin F. Bernstein, Westfield, N.J., 
on December 20,2003. Bernstein, 
a longtime Lion activist, was a 
two-time fencing All-American at 
Columbia and became one of the 
driving forces among the Univer¬ 
sity's athletic alumni. He earned a 
degree from the Business School 
in 1955. 


1 9 6 3 

Pierre Morell, professor, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., on July 15,2003. Morell 
was bom in the Dominican 
Republic, where his parents set¬ 
tled briefly after fleeing Poland at 
the outbreak of WWII. Pierre 
attended the Bronx H.S. of Science 
and then Columbia, where he was 
active on the swim team. After 
graduating from the College, he 
followed his parents' path into sci¬ 
entific research by earning a doc¬ 
torate in biochemistry in 1968 
from the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He joined the biochem¬ 
istry faculty at the University of 
North Carolina in 1973, where his 
research interests centered on the 
metabolism and functions of 
myelin, the cellular support that 
enables communication between 
neurons. He was among the first 
to recognize the necessity of 
understanding myelin as the sum 
of its biochemical, genetic and 
molecular properties. He and his 
collaborators produced more than 
120 scientific papers, reviews, 


book chapters and textbooks. 
Morell served as the director of 
the UNC neuroscience program 
for 10 years, during which time 
the program helped establish the 
university as a leader in neuro¬ 
science graduate training, and was 
active on grant committees for the 
National Institutes of Health. An 
unusual aspect of his relationship 
with UNC, where he was a profes¬ 
sor of biochemistry and bio¬ 
physics, was that Morell also was 
an adjunct professor in the depart¬ 
ment of exercise and sport science, 
where, as a master diving instruc¬ 
tor, he developed its scuba pro¬ 
gram and taught. He put this 
expertise to use in an informal 
reunion in the summer of 1996, 
when Pierre and his wife, Bonnie 
Jean, and two of his College room¬ 
mates, Peter Gollon '63 and Larry 
William '62, and their wives, rent¬ 
ed a house on Key Largo. Under 
Morrell's expert and demanding 
instruction, the latter four received 
their certification as scuba divers. 
Morell is survived by his wife; 
son, David; daughter, Sharon; son- 
in-law, Jeff Harbaugh; and a 
granddaughter. 
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Fraser Lunan, student, Baie 
D'Urfe, Quebec, on December 13, 
2003. Lunan was on leave from the 
College at the time he passed 
away. Friends remembered him in 
Spectator as a person who "could 
drive a golf ball 300 yards, explain 
the nuances of Middle East foreign 
policy and send his friends into fits 
of laughter wdth his sarcastic sense 
of humor." But Lunan's closest 
friends knew a different side of 
him, the article stated — "a side 
more private and personal than his 
jokes and dry wit. They knew a 
quiet, introspective individual who 
devoured books, valued education 
and could talk for hours about his¬ 
tory, politics or philosophy." 
Lunan's younger sister, Chelsea, 
said she admired her brother's 
intelligence and passion for learn¬ 
ing. "He liked to think a lot and he 
loved to read. His entire room was 
covered in books," she said. "I'd 
always go to him for advice, and 
when it came to education, he told 
me how he believed that education 
was so important because it made 
you a fuller person." Among 
Liman's other survivors are his 
parents, Ramsay and Glynes, and 
an older brother, Jordan. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Columbia College Today 


250 Years 

Columbia College, 1754-2004 


M Columbia College was chartered in 1754 as King’s College, 
m Throughout its lifetime, the College, and what was to become the 
I University, grew and evolved due to strong leadership and a solid 
« academic base but ultimately due to its people. In this timeline, we 
% highlight key people, as well as events, from Columbia’s 250 years. 



The first campus of King’s College at Trinity Church. 
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King's College reopened in 1784 and was renamed Columbia College. 


1754 

King’s College is chartered in New York by King George 
II to “promote liberal education.” It is designated “The 
College of the Province of New York, in the City of New 
York ... known by the name of King’s College.” The Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, a Colonial scholar and Anglican minis¬ 
ter, is appointed its first president. There are eight stu¬ 
dents. Johnson teaches all summer classes until he is 
assisted in the fall by his second son, William Samuel 
Johnson. 



1755 

Trinity Church presents King’s College with a parcel of 
land bordered by Church Street, Barclay Street, Mur¬ 
ray Street and the Hudson River, and intersected by 
Park Place. Leonard Cutting is hired to replace the 
temporary William Johnson as the College’s first regu¬ 
lar faculty member. 



1758 

The first commencement is held at St. George’s Chapel; 
there are five bachelor degree graduates. 

1760 

King’s College moves to a three-acre site at Park Place, 
overlooking the Hudson River. The campus comprises a 
three-story stone building, a private park and 24 rooms 
total for living quarters, a chapel, classrooms and dining. 



1763 

Myles Cooper, a 28-year-old Oxford University-trained 
minister, is appointed the College’s second president. 
Samuel Johnson retires to Connecticut, where he dies 
in 1772. 

1775 

The American Revolution begins. The British ship 
Asia bombards the Battery. Pursued by angry patriots, 
Cooper flees King’s College for the British frigate HMS 
Kingfisher. Commencement is cancelled. Benjamin 
Moore (Class of 1768), recently ordained an Anglican 
minister and a tutor at the College, becomes acting 
president. 

1776 

The Revolutionary Committee on Safety seizes the 
King’s College building for use as a military hospital. 
When the British occupy Manhattan later in the year, 
they continue to use the college as a hospital. 

1776-83 

Classes are suspended due to the Revolutionary War. 

1784 

King’s College reopens and is renamed Columbia College 
by the New York State Legislature. The word “Colum¬ 
bia” recently had been coined by patriotic poets and was 
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Columbia College Today 


The Columbia campus moved from Park Place to midtown in 1857. 


first put to historical use here. John Jay 
(Class of 1764) and Alexander Hamilton 
(Class of 1778) are instrumental in the 
reopening. The new charter declares 
Columbia the “mother college” of the Uni¬ 
versity of the State of New York. 

1786 

Columbia College graduates its first class 
of eight students, among whom is future 
governor and statesman DeWitt Clinton. 

1787 

A new charter vests Columbia’s gover¬ 
nance in a self-perpetuating 24-member 
board, which is redesignated “the 
Trustees of Columbia College in the City 
of New York.” The N.Y.S. Legislature 
approves a new charter for “Columbia 
College in the City of New York,” by 
which the College reverts to its earlier 
status as a privately governed college 
serving New York City. 

1801 

Benjamin Moore (Class of 1768), rector 
of Trinity Church and bishop of New 
York, becomes Columbia’s fifth presi¬ 
dent. He continued his duties as New 
York bishop and Trinity Church rector 
and was the first graduate of the College 
to become its president. 

1802 

The Philolexian Society, Columbia’s first student-run 
literary society and its oldest student organization, is 
founded. 

1810 

The 1787 College charter is amended and reenacted 
and a new curriculum is introduced. 



The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Madison Avenue 


1830 

The trustees issue new statutes in 
anticipation of the establishment of the 
“University of the City of New York” 
(later NYU), which aimed at attracting 
sons of the city’s commercial middle 
class. The College’s curriculum is 
revised to include a “Literary and Sci¬ 
entific Course” to appeal to the same 
constituency. 

1836 

A chapter of Alpha Delta Phi, the College’s 
first national fraternity, is organized. 

1856 

Trustees buy the Deaf and Dumb Asy¬ 
lum property on Madison Avenue, 
between 49th and 50th Streets; a bar¬ 
gain at $63,000. It is seen as a tempo¬ 
rary site for the College. 

1857 

Columbia sells its Park Place campus for 
$600,000 and moves to 49th Street and 
Madison Avenue, near what is now 
Rockefeller Center. The Main Hall of the 
College at Park Place is demolished. 

1860 

Intercollegiate sports begin at Columbia 
with a baseball game against NYU. 

1864 

The School of Mines (now the Fu Foundation School of 
Engineering and Applied Science) is founded. 

1870 

Columbia loses to Rutgers 6-3 in the fourth intercolle¬ 
giate football game played. 

1877 

The Columbia Spectator is founded as a small, 
bimonthly publication. 

1879 

President Frederick A.P. Barnard’s Annual Report to 
trustees introduces the topic of “The Expediency of 
Receiving Young Women as Students.” 

1883 

The trustees approves a system for “Collegiate Educa¬ 
tion of Women,” whereby qualified women could take 
Columbia examinations and receive Columbia degrees 
but could not attend Columbia courses. 

Opposite: The first Spectator. 



DeWitt Clinton (Class of 1786) 
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I N presenting to the students and friends of New 
York's oldest and foremost University, the first 
number of the Columbia Spectator, the editors beg 
to be excused from any formal salutatory or enumer¬ 
ation of the plans and intended attractions of the paper. 
The primary objects for which the latter was started 
have been set forth at length in the prospectus, and 
need not be reiterated here, while as to the success of 
the editors in attaining these objects, they are very 
willing to allow each number of the paper to speak for 
itself and to be judged on its own merits. The Spec¬ 
tator seeks to be nothing more than an interesting 
and instructive University pap*r. more “newsy” and 
lighter in tone thin the periodicals which have hitherto 
flourished so well at Columbia, and devoting more space 
and attention than these to the School of Mines, the 
Law School and the general college world. These 
distinguishing features can. of course, not appear very 
distinctly in the first number,—coming as it does at an 
inopportune season, and being intended principally as 
a general sample copy—they will, however, we hope, 
become sufficiently apparent in the coming year. 
Concerning other features and plans the editors wish 
only to promise that, on their part, neither labor nor 
pains will be spared to make the paper readable and 
worthy of the support of Columbia men,—they cannot, 
however, close without pointing out to the latter that 
this support is an indispensable condition for that suc¬ 
cess which the editors are so desirous of attaining. 


T HE support which we ask and expect is, of course. 

not only pecuniary in the form of subscriptions, but 
also literary, in the shape of frequent contributions to our 
columns. We do not, indeed, ask for extended prize 
essays or elaborate treatises. What we do desire, 
however, is letters on subjects of common university 
interest, light sketches of travel and adventure, poems, 
items of personal news, and anecdotes. All contribu¬ 
tions of this kind will, if in any way serviceable, be 
heartily welcomed and gladly printed. The name of 
the writer should, however, always be made known to 
at least one of the editors—not necessarily for publica¬ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. We can rarely 
notice anonymous contributions. 

A NOTHER point which we may as well impress 
upon our readers at the outset is, that, under no 
circumstances will the SPECTATOR.directly or indirectly, 
serve as an organ or assistance to any party, faction or 
clique in what is usually called “class politics,” The 
establishment of the paper was kept strictly aloof from 
all considerations of this kind, and its subsequent conduct 
shall be in the same tenor. Where questions arise, 
however, either out of the petty class-strifes or from 
other causes, which are of general importance to the 
College or the university, and on which their may be a 
difference of opinion among the students, the SPEC¬ 
TATOR will remain independent, but not neutral, The 
editors hope to have decided opinions on one side or 
the other of such questions, according to their individual 
sense of right, and they will certainly express their 
opinions without fear or favor, not hesitating, in any 
case, to call a spade a spade. We must apologize to 
our readers for dwelling at all on this point, but the 
state of things at Columbia is this day such, that it is of 
vital importance that the position of the new college 
paper should be distinctly understood. While, there¬ 
fore, no special favors are asked, none will be given, 
and we hope that all parties, in and outside of college 
may look upon the SPECTATOR as neutral ground, 
above those unworthy contentions with which so many 
of our college classes are afflicted. 

T" 1 HE abolition of Class-dty is a genuine “ Reform.” 

-a For years the Class-days at Columbia were very- 
weakly supported, and sank into insignificance and ridi¬ 
cule when compared with similar exercises at Harvard or 
Yale. The fact is, Columbia has not the room for an 
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Columbia College Today 





Columbia moved to its Morningside Heights campus in 1897. 


I 889 

The trustees approve the creation of Barnard College 
as a separate women’s college; it is to “rent” faculty 
from Columbia. 


1892 

The University acquires 18 acres on Morningside 
Heights for a new campus. 


1892 

The trustees select the architectural firm of McKim, 
Mead & White to develop the Morningside site. 


1894 

Mathematics Professor John Howard Van Amringe 
(Class of 1860) succeeds Henry 

Drisler as dean of the School 
of the Arts; in 1896, he 
becomes the first dean of 
the College. 

John Howard Van 
Amringe (Class of 
1860) 


Seth Low Nicholas Murray Butler 

(Class of 18 70) (Class of 1882) 

1898 

President Seth Low (Class of 1870) leads the dedica¬ 
tion of the Morningside Heights campus. He speaks of 
University’s responsibilities to the City of New York, 
and trustees adopt the institutional designation 
of “Columbia University in the City of New York.” 

The undergraduate school now is to be known as 
Columbia College. 

1897 

The College moves to Morningside Heights. The 49th 
Street campus is sold and its buildings demolished. 

1902 

Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 1882) becomes 
Columbia’s 12th president, serving until 1945 — the 
longest tenure of any Columbia president. 

1903 

Alma Mater is installed in front of Low Library. 
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Columbia’s football team beat Stanford 7-0 in the 1934 Rose Bowl. 


1905 

Columbia abolishes intercollegiate foot¬ 
ball to protest the sport’s violence. The 
ban lasts until 1916. 


1919 

The College introduces “Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization,” the first 
course in the Core Curriculum. 

1920 

John Erskine (Class of 1900) teaches the 
first General Honors course, a precursor 
to the Humanities sequence in the Core 
Curriculum. 



John Erskine (Class of 1900) 


1925 

Lionel Trilling, a renowned Columbia 
professor of English literature and one of 
the greatest critics of his generation, 
graduates. He and his wife, Diana, an 
author, will be at the center of New 
York’s liberal intelligentsia for decades 
to follow. 

Baker Field’s footbah stadium, on the nor¬ 
thernmost tip of Manhattan, is completed. 

1934 

Columbia’s football team beats Stanford 
7-0 in the Rose Bowl. 



Lionel Trilling ’25 


1937 

The Humanities A (later Literature 
Humanities) requirement begins. 
Humanities B (music and fine arts) 
begins as an optional sequence. 

1941 

Research into the atom by faculty mem¬ 
bers I.I. Rabi, Enrico Fermi and 
Polykarp Kusch brings the physics 
department into the international spot¬ 
light. 

WKCR gets its broadcasting license. 

1946 

University enrollment tops 37,000 stu¬ 
dents, its historic high, with a surge of 
students enrolling under the GI Bill. 

1948 

Dwight D. Eisenhower becomes Colum¬ 
bia’s 13th president. He serves until 
January 1953, when he is inaugurated 
as president of the United States. 

1954 

Columbia has a year-long celebration 
of its bicentennial with the theme 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof.” A major campus 



After most players faked to the right or up the middle, Al Barahas ’36 (A) was in the clear as he swept around the left 
side for the only touchdown of Columbia’s 7-0 win over Stanford in the 1934 Rose Bowl. Other Columbia players in this 
picture include B: William Nevel ’35; C: Stephen Dzarnba ’34; D: Newell Wilder ’34; E: Edward Brominski ’35; F: Antho¬ 
ny Matal ’34; G: Clifford Montgomery ’34; H: Joseph Richavich ’35; I: Paul Jacket ’35; and J: Owen McDowell ’34. 
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Columbia College Today 



Columbia Wins! That’s Right, Wins! 


Columbia 16 


Princeton 13 


No one in the homecoming crowd of 5,420 
apparently suffered more while counting 
down the final seconds than Larry McElr- 
eavy, who is in his third year as coach of the 


“It sounds simplistic," McElreavy said, 
"but 1 kept saying that if we kept playing the 
way we did we would finally win. 1 kept say¬ 
ing we didn‘t want to win on hocus-pocus." 

Princeton (2-2) had taken a 10-0 lead and 
held a 13-9 lead after 

J&i 


EljcjN'i'iu IJork Stines 

Sports 


Columbia College admitted its first fully coeducational class in 1983. 


building program is activated and, by the end of the 
following decade, five of the University’s schools are 
housed in new buildings. 

1956 

Ivy League football is inaugurated; Columbia is one of 
eight teams in the league. 

1959 

Legendary English professor Mark Van Doren retires 
after nearly 40 years at Columbia. 


Mark Van Doren 

1965 

Students found the Double Discovery Center. 

1968 

Students occupy five campus buildings, protesting the 
construction of a gymnasium in Morningside Park. 
After eight days, the NYPD clears the buildings and 
arrests 712, including 524 Columbia students. 


Student protests, 1968 

1982 

Lawrence Wien ’25 donates $3 million for the renova¬ 
tion of Baker Field. 

1988 

The College admits its first fully coeducational class, 
although some women already were attending as 
transfer students. 

1988 

The football team’s 44-game losing streak ends with a 
16-13 Homecoming win over Princeton. 

Opposite: Dwight D. Eisenhower says goodbye on his 
way to the U.S. presidency. 
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Columbia College Today 


Swimmer Cristina Teuscher VO is named national athlete of the year. 



1990 

The Extended Core (later 
Major Cultures) requirement is 
established. 

1993 

George Rupp becomes the 
18th president of Columbia 
and pledges to restore the Col¬ 
lege’s place as the center of 
the University. During Rupp’s 
nine-year tenure, the College 
becomes one of the most selective schools in the coun¬ 
try and nearly every graduate and professional school 
also experiences a dramatic increase in applications. 

1995 

Austin E. Quigley is named the 14th dean of the Col¬ 
lege. Under his leadership, the College would make 
great strides in facilities, admissions and student 
services and would fulfill Rupp’s pledge about taking 
its place at the center of the University 


George Rupp 



Dean Austin E. Quigley 

1999 

A new student center, Alfred Lerner [’55] Hall, is com¬ 
pleted. It replaces Ferris Booth Hall, which had served 
as the student center since 1960. 


2000 

Cristina Teuscher ’00 becomes 
the first Ivy Leaguer to be cho¬ 
sen as the nation’s female colle¬ 
giate athlete of the year. 
Teuscher won an individual 
swimming bronze medal at the 
2000 Olympics in Sydney after 
having won a relay gold medal 
in the 1996 Olympics in 
Atlanta. 



Cristina Teuscher ’00 


The Roone Arledge [’52] Auditorium and Cinema in 
Alfred Lerner Hall is dedicated. Arledge, a television 
news and sports pioneer, won 36 Emmy Awards before 
his death in 2002. 

2002 

Renovations to historic Hamilton Hall begin. 

Lee C. Bollinger becomes the University’s 19th presi¬ 
dent. 

2003 

The men’s and women’s fencing teams win Ivy League 
titles, continuing Columbia’s tradition of fielding out¬ 
standing teams in this sport. 

2004 

Columbia University celebrates its 250th anniversary. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Abe R. Druss '28 (left) and Ivan 


^ Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., 

Ste 917 

New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 

Abe R. Druss '28 turned 97 on 
August 14. At Columbia, Abe was 
a lightweight wrestler and did cane 
spree wrestling, a form of ancient 
Roman wrestling with a cane. A 
Sigma Alpha Nu member, he start¬ 
ed with the Class of '26, he took 
two years off to work and then 
came back to finish his studies. 

After graduating, Abe worked 
on Wall Street and was on the 
stock market floor during the 
Crash of '29. In 1933, he left Wall 
Street and decided to travel the 
world — he climbed the half-dome 
in Yosemite Park in moccasins and 
shorts. He then worked for a small 
home developer business. 

Abe served in the European 
theater with military intelligence 
during World War II, entering as a 
private and leaving as a lieutenant 
colonel with the Army Reserve. In 
1948, he met his wife, Mildred, 
and they married the following 
year. Mildred has worked in med¬ 
ical social work, specifically, pub¬ 
lic health administration. They 
will celebrate their 54th anniver¬ 
sary in December. They have three 
children, including Jon Mark '66, 
who earned a Ph.D. in anthropolo¬ 
gy in 1976. Abe retired about 35 
years ago and in his free time 
enjoys reading. His late brother, 
Joseph, was Class of '19. 

For the 75th reunion, Abe met 
with the oldest fraternity bother, 
Ivan Veit '28, for a private reunion 
(see photo above). 

Joel Hettger writes that his 
father, Henry Hettger '28, is 98J 


Jim Ogle '34 retired four years ago after 25 
years as director of the New York Yankees 
Alumni Association. 


served me well, as I was accepted 
by two medical schools at a time 
when many of my Phi Beta class¬ 
mates had to go to foreign med¬ 
ical schools. My matriculation in 
one of the two medical schools 
did not result in a medical degree 
(long story). Next followed peri¬ 
ods of unemployment, a precur¬ 
sor to the 1929 stock market col¬ 
lapse. I was hired by the New 
York City welfare department, 
where I worked for five years as a 
home relief investigator and an 
unemployment interviewer. 

"My next significant employ- 


required me to be so. My educa¬ 
tion was financed by scholarship 
help, my own labor and loans 
from the University and relatives. 
The crash of 1929 simply made 
life a bit more difficult. 

"I worked in the John Jay dining 
room facility during my six years 
in college and law school perform¬ 
ing various jobs including dish¬ 
washing, bus boy, steam table serv¬ 
er and cashier. This provided me 
with meals, and the last job includ¬ 
ed a salary of $15 per week. Inter¬ 
mittently, I worked at all kinds of 
odd jobs on- and off-campus. 


Veit '28 at their graduation. 


years old and lives with him in 
Arlington, Va. "He retired in 1969 
from the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co., where he was an actuary. He 
still reads the Bible and any 
advanced calculus, statistics or 
actuarial texts," Joel says. "A photo 
of him that I took at Persepolis in 
1971 can be found at www.peace- 
gallery.org. Follow the menu to 
Iran. He was visiting me during 
my Peace Corps service there." 

Anthony V. Sgroi '30: "I was 
inspired to write when I saw 
Robert H. Evans '30's note in our 
250th anniversary issue (September 
2003). I did not think any of us '30 
were left! My next few lines contain 
part of my autobiography for the 
past 73 years since I received a B.A. 
degree, majoring in chemistry and 
zoology as a pre-medical student. 

"My education at Columbia 


ment was with the ship-building 
division of Bethlehem Steel. I 
started as an expediter in the pur¬ 
chasing department in the Staten 
Island Shipyard; I worked for 32j 
years until my mandatory retire¬ 
ment at 65.1 rose from clerk to 
assistant district purchasing agent 
of the four shipyards. 

"I married in 1950 and fathered 
three children. We lived in 
Queens for 36 years, after which 
we moved to the condo unit I 
purchased in beautiful, historic 
Rhinebeck in Dutchess County. I 
tried to be mentally active by 
becoming a volunteer health 
insurance counselor at my local 
hospital, where I helped many 
seniors resolve their medical bills. 

"My cup has truly runneth over: 
My wife is a talented artist whose 
paintings have won awards (she is 
the reason for my longevity). My 
son has a Ph.D. in education and so 
does his wife. My older daughter 
recently was hired as the head of 
the human resources department of 
a prestigious entertainment center 
in New York City. My younger 
daughter was a dental hygienist, 
switched her vocation to carpenter 
and holds a full-fledged union card 
in New York City. My oldest grand¬ 
daughter is a recent law school 
graduate. My younger grand¬ 
daughter recently was promoted to 
assistant editor of an Italian cook¬ 
ing magazine in New York City. 

"Thank you for indulging a 94- 
year-old Columbia graduate." 

Arthur A. Gladstone '32: "I 
was a child of the Great Depres¬ 
sion. When I started college in 
September 1928,1 already was 
self-supporting because my father 


"Notably, I started college just 
shy of my 17th birthday. This may 
be of interest because in my fresh¬ 
man year, I got a job at Macy's as a 
section manager (floor walker) — 
the youngest person ever hired by 
them for that position. I worked at 
the store during school vacations 
and in the summer. 

"After graduating from the 
Law School in 1934,1 practiced in 
NYC until June 1939. At that time, 
I accepted a legal position with 
the government in Washington, 
D.C. My career then entered a 
phase that included research, liti¬ 
gation, administration, counseling 
and judging, all in administrative 
law. Indeed, I might say that I was 
in at the birth and development of 
that branch of the law. 

"My government career ended 
in retirement in 1975 from the posi¬ 
tion of chief administrative law 
judge at the FCC. In 1972, as vice 
chairman of the American Bar 
Association Conference of Admin¬ 
istrative Law Judges, I traveled to 
Reno, Nev., to meet with the dean 
of the national judicial college at 
the University of Nevada. My pur¬ 
pose was to convince the dean that 
the college should establish a cur¬ 
riculum to train administrative law 
judges in the same manner as they 
afforded training to the judiciary. 
My mission was successful. I 
supervised the establishment of a 
curriculum in the same year. In 
1974,1 became a member of the 
faculty and served pro bono (no 
pay) for 28 years, retiring as faculty 
emeritus in 2002. 

"In 1991, having lost my 
spouse, I moved to Reno. I was 
asked by the Pyramid Lake tribe 
to become an Indian tribal judge 
and became its tax court judge. In 
addition, I became associate tribal 
court judge (general jurisdiction) 
for the Roe Sparks Indian Colony. 

In 1997, the Supreme Court of 
Nevada named me a settlement 
judge. The function of that official 
is to conduct mediation for desig¬ 
nated civil cases on appeal to that 
court. In 1998, that court named me 
an honorary member of the Neva¬ 
da bar. I am the second person so 
honored. 

I am now retired from all the 
pursuits listed above except for 
the settlement judge, and I do 
some consulting. 

"In December 2000,1 gave the 
College $50,000 to establish a 
scholarship in the hope that it may 
enable some worthy student to 
enjoy the Columbia experience." 

John R. Phelps '33 writes from 
Sun City Center, Fla.: "One of the 
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first places I always look, when 
Columbia College Today arrives, is 
the Class Notes. Here are a few 
things about my time at Columbia 
from 1927-33. 

"I came to Columbia from a little 
town in upstate New York, Newark, 
on a budget of $350 a month. I 
joined the Glee Club and played an 
occasional piano solo when it gave 
concerts. I also was in the Pony Bal¬ 
let of Oh Hector (1929). That was fine 
until the Wall Street crash came, ter¬ 
minating my budget. I had to drop 
out for two years. Returning in 
1931,1 worked my way through 
college during those last two years, 
serving meals in John Jay Hall. I 
was one of Mr. Howe's 'little men,' 
working five-hour stretches in the 
Livingston Hall office, answering 
the telephone and putting the mail 
in the boxes, for which I was award¬ 
ed room and board and $3 a week! 

It was during this time that I wrote 
songs for How Revolting (1932) and 
Home, James (1933). I was careless in 
those days and never kept a copy of 
any of those songs. I often have 
wondered if, by chance, they still 
would be on file in the Varsity Show 
office." 

Jim Ogle '34 is retired and lives 
in Neptune City, N.J. Ogle, 92, 
retired just four years ago after 25 
years as director of the New York 
Yankees Alumni Association, 
receiving a ceremony at home 
plate. Before that, he was a sports 
writer for the Newark Star-Ledger. 
A journalism major at the College, 
Jim initiated the first sports column 
in Spectator. 



Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 


cct@columbia.edu 
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REUNION JUNE 3-6 

Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 
cct@columbia.edu 

Reunion Weekend kicks off on 
Thursday, June 3, with early 
check-in at Alfred Lemer Hall 
beginning at 3 p.m. For those who 
hope to catch an evening Broad¬ 
way show, buses will be provided. 
Tickets are available on a first- 
come, first-serve basis to Wicked, 
Movin' Out and Hairspray. On Fri¬ 
day, June 4, tours of campus will 
be available throughout the day as 
will be a tour of the Kykuit Estate 



in Tarrytown (reservations 
required). Tours around Harlem, 
the United Nations and the 
Columbia University tunnels also 
will be available. On Saturday, 
June 5, the Dean's Brunch and 
Convocation for all classes will 
take place in Roone Arledge Audi¬ 
torium. The Classes of 1934 and 
1939 Luncheon with Dean of Aca¬ 
demic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis 
will take place in the Jed D. Satow 
Room in Alfred Lerner Hall. 


Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 

New York, NY 10028 
sn23@columbia.edu 

Arthur Joseph was the first respon¬ 
der to my call in November's Class 
Notes for current e-mail addresses, 
adding "I, and I'm sure all the class, 
appreciate your efforts in keeping 
us up-to-date through your Class 
Notes." Many thanks. Art! 

Other e-mail addresses are 
beginning to trickle in. Please send 
yours in ASAP — why not today? 
As I indicated in my November 
notes, timing on this is relatively 
tight: The 250th celebration is 
scheduled to run until October. 
Explaining the Class Legacy 
(including its invited involvement 
in the 250th and beyond) and 
inviting and sustaining the broad¬ 
est possible class participation will 
require a much faster turnaround 
and a more interactive communi¬ 
cation link than provided by our 
Class Notes alone. 

As is my usual procedure, I 
looked up Art before calling him, 
in my increasingly battered copy 
of the Columbian (which Bob 
Ames edited). Next to Art is a 
photo of Jack Joseph, a friend of 
his, a fellow member of ZBT, and, 
as I recalled, one of our class's 16 
WWII casualties (as you'll recall, 
the heaviest of any class). I didn't 
know Jack, but images of friends 
of mine among the 16 flooded 
into mind as I looked at his pic¬ 
ture. Jack, according to Art, came 
to Columbia reluctantly, only after 
his father, the New York City con¬ 
troller, refused to help him to get 
into either of the service acade- 



formation of the Columbia War 
Memorial, later the Remembrance 
Project. I worked on it for several 
years, as the Class of AO's repre¬ 
sentative. The trustees ultimately 
authorized building the memorial 
next to Low. Some 400 Columbia 
undergraduate war dead, from the 
Revolutionary War on, were iden¬ 
tified with the help of the history 
department. The project inspired 
Bob and me to propose the theme 
of our Year 2000 60th Reunion, 
and subsequently that of the fol- 
low-on Class of '40 Legacy. 

Back to Art. He described being 
called up for Army service in 1942 
and spending the war years in Cen¬ 
tral America as an air inspector 
with the 6th Air Force. His subse¬ 
quent law practice continued until 
his 1989 retirement, the first half in 
industrial relations, the second 15 
years in class action. Art married 
Claire, later a learning disability 
teacher, in 1942. They have two 
children and four grandchildren. 
His daughter, who has a Ph.D., 
works with teenagers in a New Jer¬ 
sey prison school. His son, "a 
happy academic," is a librarian at 
Rutgers. Eight years ago. Art and 
Claire moved from Long Island to a 
new residence community. The 
Ponds, in Monroe Township, N.J., 
near Princeton. They are active, 
both traveling and "community 
organizers": a book club, and play 
reading and museum groups. Art 
attended a Law School reunion 
luncheon last October and was 
"pleased to visit with Bill Feinberg, 
Stan Temko and Dave Kagon '41. 
All seemed hale and hearty." 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


The 62nd annual class reunion was 
held at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., November 14—16. Attending 
were Mary Louise and Hugh Bar¬ 
ber, Fanny and Ted de Bary, 
Suzanne and Bob Dettmer, Ann 
and Jim Dick, Judy and Harry 
Mellins, Barbara and Robert Mets- 
ger, Alice and Jack Mullins, Ross 
Sayers, Len Shayne with Trold 


Jim Goodsell '41 sold an original crossword 
puzzle to The New York Times. 


mies. He helped organize what 
Art remembers as some kind of 
ROTC-like group on campus, 
joined the Marines and was killed 
in action in the Pacific theater. 

Another member of the group. 
Jack Arbolino '42, was severely 
wounded, but survived to become 
a catalyst, many years later, for the 


Qnsberg, Mabel and N.T. Wang, 
Arthur Weinstock, and Bob Zuck- 
er with Frances Katz. Joe Coffee, 
accompanied by one of his sons, 
was a day guest on November 15. 
Also present were several mem¬ 
bers of the College/University 
administration: Heather Apple- 
white and Scott Koonin '02 from 


the Alumni Office; Jeremiah Stoldt, 
director, special projects/projects 
manager, campus plan; and Associ¬ 
ate Dean Susan Mescher. In addi¬ 
tion to the usual activities of eating, 
drinking, renewing acquaintances 
and other socializing, there was a 
Saturday afternoon formal pro¬ 
gram. TTiis included talks by Ted 
de Bary, Mescher and Stoldt. As a 
concession to advancing age, 
inclement weather and reduced 
physical capacity, no tennis tourna¬ 
ment was held this year. 

Jim Goodsell of Twisp, Wash, 
(according to my atlas, this is in 
the north-central part of the state), 
reports, with justifiable pride, of 
having recently sold an original 
crossword puzzle to The New York 
Times. He adds that this "is not 
bad for someone who took up 
puzzle-making at 82. Just don't ask 
me how many previous puzzles 
were rejected." 

Bob Wallerstein, from the San 
Francisco Bay area (Belvedere), 
has been fully retired from all clin¬ 
ical work (psychiatry) since 2000. 
However, he finds himself busier 
than ever "serving on the editorial 
boards of several journals, keeping 
up with the literature in my field 
and writing papers ... I have had 
six books (three edited and three 
written entirely by me) come out 
since 1995." Bob participates in the 
American Psychoanalytic Associa¬ 
tion and the International Psycho¬ 
analytic Association, in each of 
which he was formerly president. 
We admire and applaud his zeal 
and stamina. 

Having been able to end this 
column on a positive note — all 
good news this time — I thank 
those who have written with 
news and encourage the rest of 
you to do the same. 
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Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


Anticipating the arrival of cold 
weather, the migration to warmer 
climates started early for some of 
our number. However, before the 
flight started, I spoke to Len Garth 
and Nick Cicchetti. Because of our 
complicated schedules, we won't 
be able to get together until spring. 
As many of you know, Len 
remains active as a senior judge of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, while 
Nick, although retired, serves on 
the planning board of the commu¬ 
nity he calls home. Sleepy Hollow. 

Before Gerry Green started his 
trip south, Don Seligman and 
Jerry Klingon got together with 
him to talk about people, books 
and old times, just as Mel Her- 
shkowitz and I had done earlier. 
Incidentally, Mel is stepping 
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down as a public member of the 
Providence, R.I., retirement board. 

I'm still getting mail about our 
class history. For the most part, 
memories have been stirred, and I 
am getting additional details of 
long-ago adventures and misad¬ 
ventures. Some should find their 
way into our newsletter. 

I also heard from Lee Reuther, 
Frank Schiff, Sandy Black, Thorn- 
ley Wood and Bob Wolf. Bob was 
for years a staff member in the U.S. 
Senate and had been close to the 
late former senator and ambassa¬ 
dor Mike Mansfield. Consequently, 
Bob was able to contribute signifi¬ 
cant material on natural resources 
and the environment to a recently 
published biography of the former 
majority leader of the Senate. 

Once again, I have sad news to 
report, with the passing of Horace 
Karpf. Horace lived in New York 
City, where he had an active 
career as a financial consultant. 
The class extends its condolences 
to his family. 

If you have any news, even 
hearsay, send it to me at my new 
postal or e-mail addresses, found 
at the start of this column. 


Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
cct@columbia.edu 
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Walter Wager 

200 W. 79th St. 

New York, NY 10024 
wpotogold2000@aol.com 

Reunion: You're expected with sig¬ 
nificant and dazzling other and 
your superb collection of anec¬ 
dotes, vintage dance steps, minia¬ 
ture sports car caps, orthotics and 
Faberge omelettes. 

Because of high casualties at 
Gettysburg and Boca Raton and 
the normal attrition of six unbe¬ 
lievable decades, the Joint Chiefs 
of Stuff have decided to paper the 
house by combining for certain 
events with the robust lads of '49 
(whom you may recall, as several 
of them were originally '44 any¬ 
way). 

Any beefs, raviolis or lan- 
goustines from purists may be 
addressed to Mrs. N.M. Butler with 
a $5 reading fee. Who knows? You 
may run into the chap who never 
repaid you the 30 silver dinars. 

N.B., in our own way, war-splin¬ 
tered '44 has maintained an attitude 
of family. In this spirit, we hope to 
honor widows by inviting them to 
share in this special reunion. 

The program and schedule will 
be comfortable, stimulating and 
realistic. Friday will be for social¬ 


izing and recharging hearing aids 
with either a lunch or dinner. 

Saturday should offer panels of 
undergraduates speaking candid¬ 
ly about student life today, and 
'44 folk eminent in some impor¬ 
tant field reporting changes/pro¬ 
gresses since 1940. There will be 
Q&A, but please, no conspiracy 
theories. Save those to pique fel¬ 
low diners, dancers and merry¬ 
makers that night. Brunch next 
mom wraps the festival. 

Amazing prose and poetry com¬ 
ing in for slim collection of '44 rec¬ 
ollection of Columbia experience. 
Where's yours? 


Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 
cct@columbia.edu 

Seymour "Cy" Blank of Norwalk, 
Conn., responded to my question¬ 
naire. Recreational activities are 
tennis, bridge, crossword puzzles 
and volunteer work for nine organ¬ 
izations in Connecticut, California 
and overseas. Widowed with six 
grandchildren, Cy's hobby is 
stamp collecting. He has 15,000 
first day covers. Cy was a sprinter 
on the track team, winning a 60- 
yard dash at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den and posting a time of under 10 
seconds for the 100-yard dash. Cy 
enlisted in the Army after Peal 
Harbor and landed in Normandy 
as a paratrooper. He returned to 
the College after the war for an 
undergraduate degree and also an 
M.B.A. that took him into retail 
work in Macy's and elsewhere. A 
close friend at the College was Bob 
Stowler. Cy and his family (includ¬ 
ing his wife, son and sister) have 
nine Columbia degrees. Thanks, 

Cy, for sharing this information. 
May other '45ers do likewise. 

The 51st Columbia College Fund 
class totals, from the Annual Report 
2002-2003, state that of a class of 
252, there were 100 donors with six 
John Jay participants. This means, 
noble classmates, that 146 '45 grad¬ 
uates do not think their College 
education worthy of a donation to 
their alma mater. Our percentage 
of participation is 39.68, and the 
total amount given is $31,252.25. 
Sadly enough, the participation of 
our class is on a par with classes of 
years near us, so we do not have 
the "distinction" of a monopoly on 
ingratitude. Enough said. 

Although our 60th reunion is 
not until 2005, thought should be 
given in regard to its observance. 
The first step is to develop a com¬ 
mittee that would meet about 
three times at the College. Inter¬ 
ested persons are asked to contact 
me to begin the planning process. 

France, like other countries, is 
having a problem with students 





who want to engage in an overt 
display of religious symbols: Mus¬ 
lim girls with the hijab or head 
scarf, Jewish males with a skull cap 
or yarmulke and Catholics with 
crucifixes. If no religious symbol is 
allowed, then the secularist is 
favored. And it should be realized 
that secularism is a religion of a sort 
in terms of religion being defined 
as a "system of faith and worship." 
I think the secularist has faith in the 
power of reason to understand and 
cope with all things and, therefore, 
worships the mind. 

Our First Amendment states 
that "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of reli¬ 
gion ..." This was to avoid the sit¬ 
uation in Virginia where the Angli¬ 
can Church was the state church 
and the people had to support the 
church whether a member or not. 
However, the First Amendment 
also states that Congress shall not 
prohibit the free exercise of reli¬ 
gion. Putting the Ten Command¬ 
ments in a court of law without 
symbols of other religions is a vio¬ 
lation of the first part of the First 
Amendment. Not allowing per¬ 
sons to wear their respective reli¬ 
gious symbols in any institutional 
setting is a violation of the second 
part of the First Amendment. And, 
after all, the basics of the educa¬ 
tional systems are to expose stu¬ 
dents to various ways of life. Hav¬ 
ing different religious symbols 
among their classmates will fur¬ 
ther this goal. Religious pluralism, 
including secularism, exists in our 
society. Let this pluralism be 
expressed, discussed, understood 
and tolerated everywhere. 

Honorees this time are William 

G. Abel, Robert N. Grosse, Paul 

H. Lewis and Julian Orleans. May 
we hear from you or about you? 

P.S. If you don't give me 
thoughts of yourself to write 
about. I'll give you thoughts of 
myself to read about. 


Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
cct@columbia.edu 

Thank goodness for the exchange 
of holiday cards — without them 
I might have no news. Ed Taylor 
and his wife, Mary, are happily 
ensconced in St. Augustine, Fla. 
They spent time in California and 
Hawaii this year and are looking 
forward to a granddaughter's 
wedding. 

August Sapega and his wife, 
Margaret, moved to Essex Junc¬ 
tion, Vt., and sent a beautiful pic¬ 
ture of the Vermont leaves in the 
fall. I think they are trying to coax 
us up there, but they admit that 
they had two feet of snow. They 
write, "Our travels have consisted 


of exploring surrounding roads 
and byways. We enjoy the rural 
nature of Vermont. The fall colors 
are spectacular at peak. Our for¬ 
eign travel takes us to Canada, 
only about 40 miles away." 

Howard Clifford called in from 
Bear Top, Okla., where he is run¬ 
ning a strip joint (mining, that is). 
Howard received the Columbia 
College Fund report for 2002-03 
and was upset that the Class of '46 
had less than 30 percent of the 
class contributing. I noted that his 
name was missing and he assured 
me that the "check is in the mail." 
I've heard that one before. Let us 
try to increase the participation 
level for the 2003-04 campaign. 

Let us also try to send some news 
to the class scribe. 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

A note to our Class Notes editor, 
Laura Butchy, from Ted Mel- 
nechuk '48 advises that the 
National Academy of Engineer¬ 
ing, at its annual meeting in Octo¬ 
ber, honored Bob Frosch by pre¬ 
senting him with the Arthur M. 
Bueche Award for pioneering in 
the field of industrial ecology. 

In a charming note from "one 
of your faithful readers," Dan 
Hoffman relates that a new col¬ 
lection of his poetry. Beyond 
Silence: Selected Shorter Poems 
1948-2003, was published in April 
2003 by Louisiana State Universi¬ 
ty Press. It is, he assures (or cau¬ 
tions) "a book of many pages." 
Furthermore, in December, Dan 
was given the Aiken Taylor 
Award for Modem American 
Poetry by The Sewanee Review. 

Congratulations are, therefore, 
in order to both. 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 
durham-c@att.net 

The late Dr. Vincent Freda 
achieved world renown for his co¬ 
discovery of the vaccine to prevent 
Rh disease. But fellow M.D. Bob 
Silbert says that mentions of 
Vinny's death in our November 
issue (page 44) did not pay ade¬ 
quate attention to an earlier accom¬ 
plishment: his work as a lineman 
on Lou Little's football teams. "It 
doesn't compare in importance to 
what Vinny was able to contribute 
professionally," says Bob, "but he 
was a hero before he was a doctor." 

Bob often crossed paths with 
Vinny when both were at Colum¬ 
bia Presbyterian (Vinny in 
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Ob/Gyn, Bob in psychiatry). 

Virtny didn't play in Columbia's 
victory over Army in 1947, the 
game that ended the Cadets' 32- 
game unbeaten streak. But Bob 
contributes special memories of 
Army-Columbia games of the 
period: "The cadet corps stayed at 
the old Hotel Astor and after all 
the games was taken by bus up 
Broadway and back to the Point. 
As those buses passed 110th Street 
and Broadway, and all the way up 
to 120th Street, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of people flocked on 
the streets and waved white hand¬ 
kerchiefs at the buses." 

I remember a lot of handker¬ 
chief waving at Baker Field at the 
game that ended the Army streak. 
The Cadets were especially vigor¬ 
ous in waving their hankies at the 
Columbia side when Little called 
for a field goal try with the Lions 
trailing 14-7, and Vitty Yablonski 
missed. Some of us Columbia fans 
were perplexed at that particular 
bit of Little strategy (going for 
three when down by seven). But 
the old coach must have known 
something the rest of us didn't 
know. Army placekicker Jack 
Mackmull missed the point after 
Army's third touchdown. After 
Columbia, buoyed by Bill Swiacki 
'49's fingertip catches, roared from 
two touchdowns behind to tie the 
score at 20-20, Yabo converted, 
and the Lions had a 21-20 victory. 
The Columbia side waved a lot of 
handkerchiefs at the cadets. As 
Little must have had it figured, if 
the two placekickers had had per¬ 
fect afternoons, Columbia would 
still have won, 24—21. 

If all has gone well, Orestes N. 
Stavroudis's new book should be 
coming out about now. Its tenta¬ 
tive title: The Optical k-Function 
and Its Ramifications, published by 
John Wiley & Sons. It's Orestes's 
third book. The others are The 
Optics of Rays, Wavefronts and 
Caustics (Academic Press, 1972) 
and Modular Optical Design 
(Springer-Verlag, 1982). 

Orestes earned a master's in 
math in 1949 from GSAS and a 
doctorate in optics from the Uni¬ 
versity of London for work done 
at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology under direction of 
the late Walter Welford. He put his 
knowledge to work at the Bureau 
of Standards and later as a profes¬ 
sor at the University of Arizona's 
Optical Sciences Center. After retir¬ 
ing from academia, Orestes was a 
senior staff scientist at the Fairchild 
Space Co., Greenbelt, Md., and 
then senior staff engineer at Lock¬ 
heed Missile and Space Co., Sun¬ 
nyvale, Calif. He is south of the 
border as investigator at El Centro 
de Investigaciones en Optica at 
Leon, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Besides his books, teaching and 


research, Orestes holds a U.S. 
patent for reflective baffles for 
space-borne telescopes. He and 
the girl he married in 1949, the 
former Dorle Allina, have two 
sons. Christopher is an art conser¬ 
vator in Los Angeles and the 
father of their granddaughter, 
Calandra. Gregory is a French 
horn player and lives in Mexico, 
not far from his parents. 

Retired publishers association 
lawyer Charlie Cole has relocated 
from his 10-acre spread in Ithaca, 
N.Y., to a 5| acre farm in Washing¬ 
ton, Pa. Says Charlie: "Three of six 
kids live within 25 miles. Plenty 
of duplicate bridge." 

Bright-eyed Bob Clayton for¬ 
wards this excerpt from the 
"Around and About" page of In 
Vivo, a publication of the Colum¬ 
bia University Medical Center: 
"Robert B. Mellins, professor of 
pediatrics, was honored by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
with the Edwin L. Kendig Jr. 
Award for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in pediatric pulmonology. 

Dr. Mellins is part of a team that 
developed the Open Airways for 
Schools Program of the American 
Lung Association, which, for the 
past 11 years, has taught children 
with asthma about the disease 
and ways to manage their condi¬ 
tion." Congratulations! 

Edwin L. Marcus M.D. weighs 
in from Ann Arbor, Mich.: "I am 
another of the three-trimester 
crowd that didn't get a chance to 
fully enjoy my Columbia College 
experience. I entered in July '44, 
and after two calendar years was 
gone and off to medical school. I 
graduated with the Class of 1947, 
but my closest classmates 
remained and graduated in 1948.1 
decided to join the Class of '48 
some years ago. My ZBT brothers 
stayed around to produce 'The 
Jukes at St. Luke's' (November, 
page 50). Seth Rubenstein 
(known as Rube or A1 in those 
years) was a roommate briefly 
during a hot summer in a largely 
empty fraternity house with few 
amenities. The late Bob Bernstein 
was our pledge class leader. Sorry 
I couldn't have spent those first 
two years in medical school back 
in college where I belonged. Those 
days can never be recaptured." 

Ed graduated from NYU Med¬ 
ical School in 1950, then spent two 
years with the Army in Japan and 
Korea. He was in a M.A.S.H. unit, 
his experience very much like that 
in the movie, and was physician 
in charge of North Korean and 
Chinese prisoners of war on Koje- 
do Island, south of Pusan. The 
young Dr. Marcus landed at the 
University of Michigan in 1955 as 
resident and clinical instructor in 
pediatrics, met and married his 
social worker wife, Cathy, earned 


a UM master of public health 
degree, was briefly a maternal 
and child health consultant for the 
Wayne County Health Depart¬ 
ment, then practiced pediatrics in 
Wayne County until his retire¬ 
ment in 2000. He chairs the UM 
Office of Lifelong Learning and is 
treasurer of the condominium 
board at University Commons, 
where he and Cathy live. 

Note Marcus's e-mail address: 
welby808@yahoo.com. "We had a 
dog named Welby Marcus," 
explains Ed, "and the 808 refers to 
our address." 

Just wondering if the Squire of 
Hanover, N.H., Kingsley Colton, 
gets residuals from his appear¬ 
ances as a child actor on network 
radio dramas. We caught him on 
Christmas Eve on the radio station 
of the Hartford Catholic Archdio¬ 
cese backing up Orson Welles in 
the 1938 Campbell Playhouse ver¬ 
sion of A Christmas Carol. 

Cullen P. Keough, retired in 
Leawood, Kan., included a note 
with his Christmas card that's too 
good to keep to myself. Cullen, 
who was WKCR president during 
the '40s, was on Momingside 
Heights for last spring's 55th 
Class Reunion. But let him tell it: 

"I thought it might be nice to 
see what happened to all the 
Barnard students who had been 
full-fledged members of WKCR. 
The CU directory omits them 
though they have all the College 
female members and alums listed. 

"I went to Barnard, introduced 
myself, and explained my mission, 
asking to see its directory. A young 
official in the Alumnae Office made 
me feel like a combo of Jack the 
Ripper, the Boston Strangler, Ted 
Bundy and Son of Sam. "Never," 
she replied to my innocent request. 

"I felt sad and a bit creepy — 
sort of like being arrested for being 
a Peeping Tom. At the same time, I 
sort of felt flattered that she thought 
I was capable of such evil thoughts. 
After all, I had just come from the 
55th Liars Reunion. You know: 'You 
haven't changed a bit.' 'You look 
the same as always.' 'I'd know you 
anywhere.' And so forth." 
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Joseph B. Russell 

180 Cabrini Blvd., #21 
New York, NY 10033 


objrussell@vzavenue.net 


Sadly, I have heard nothing from 
anyone in the class since last 
November. 

I was honored as an Arbitrator 
of the Year by the Association of 
Small Claims Arbitrators for serv¬ 
ice in that capacity in Harlem for 
about 10 years through 2001, when 
I had to discontinue while recover¬ 
ing from spinal surgery and some 


follow-on problems stemming 
from the anesthesia. The award 
was given at a sumptuous dinner 
at the National Arts Club, which 
my wife and I greatly enjoyed, and 
I have since returned to regular 
service in the newly refurbished 
Harlem courthouse on East 121st 
Street one evening a month. I was 
also, quite unexpectedly, given 
some notice — complete with 
photo — in the Long Island Week¬ 
ly section of the December 30,2003 
New York Law Journal in a feature 
article, "Off the Beaten Track." Of 
the four cases decided in 2003 that 
the writer selected for their unique 
(his characterization) fact patterns 
was one that I had decided in the 
Ocean Beach Village Court dis¬ 
missing charges against a local res¬ 
ident who had on one summer 
day in 2002 bared her breasts in 
public despite a local code provi¬ 
sion prohibiting just such behavior 
— not one of the run-of-the-mill 
matters one usually deals with in 
local courts. For those lawyers 
interested, the full text of that deci¬ 
sion may be found in the May 6, 
2003, Law Journal among the Suf¬ 
folk County decisions. 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb .net 

Ray Annino authored a chapter on 
gas chromatography instrumenta¬ 
tion, which appears in the fourth 
edition of the Instrument Engineer's 
Handbook: Process Measurement and 
Analysis, Vol. 1 (CRC Press). The 
current work is an update of the 
instrumentation chapters in Ray's 
book on process chromatography 
(co-authored with R. Villalobos), 
which was published in the early 
1990s by The Instrument Society of 
America. 

Jim Chenoweth has been get¬ 
ting wide exposure of his photog¬ 
raphy — a retirement hobby for 
him — in his retirement locale in 
Hancock, N.H. Some of Jim's pho¬ 
tos can be seen on the Hancock 
municipal website: www. 
hancocknh.org/photogallery.htm. 
Additional samples of his work 
can be seen by clicking "Hancock 
Alerts" on the home page. 

Renato DiStefano wants to 
know: Do he and his wife, Marta, 
still hold the record for the num¬ 
ber of grandchildren for the Class 
of 1950? They have 13. Can any¬ 
one top that? 

Ash Green is working four days 
a week as an editor at Alfred 
Knopf, where he's been for almost 
40 years. (Ash asks: Is anyone in 
the class still working full-time?) He 
had a bumper crop of grandchil¬ 
dren in 2003: a granddaughter bom 
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in London in January; another 
granddaughter in Portland, Ore., in 
September; and a grandson in New 
York in November, making six in 
all. At Columbia, Ash has been 
chairman of the publications com¬ 
mittee for the 250th anniversary. 

Rudy Weingartner gives an 
account of his varied life and career 
in his recently published autobiog¬ 
raphy, Mostly About Me: A Path 
Through Different Worlds (1st Books 
Library). Rudy recounts his life in 
pre-Hitler Germany, his family's 
migration to the U.S., his studies at 
Columbia and his academic career 
as a teacher and as an administra¬ 
tor. A review can be found online: 
www.lstbooks.com/cgi-bin/ 1st? 
partner~lst I type~61 Datal-15967. 

Correspondent's note: I have 
obtained, from Columbia's files, 
more than 100 e-mail addresses of 


who contributed to the fund. 

Did you know that in addition 
to the annual Dean's Day on the 
Columbia campus in April, the 
College sponsors opportunities 
for alumni to reconnect in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., through College 
Days? Seen in our nation's capital 
last fall were Richard Drachman, 
William Grote and Richard 
Houghton. To find out about the 
next event in your area, visit the 
Alumni Office events calendar: 
www.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumni/events. 

The College's E-Community 
continues to evolve, and, at press 
time, had more than 7,100 mem¬ 
bers, including SEAS graduates. It 
is a fast and easy way for alumni to 
stay in touch. The current version 
has an enhanced user interface. 


Rudy Weingartner '50 recently published his 
autobiography. Mostly About Me: A Path 
Through Different Worlds (1st Books Library). 


classmates. There is no doubt that 
e-mail has made communication 
simpler and easier for all, and it 
would be foolish to give up that 
advantage. During the past couple 
of years, however, some of you 
have either changed your address 
or abandoned e-mail; I know this 
because every time I do a mailing, I 
get failed-to-deliver notifications 
for several of my messages, all of 
which were sent to addresses that 
were at one time valid. So, if you 
have a new address, or change it, 
please let me know. Thanks. 


George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 
desiah@aol.com 

The results of the 51st Columbia 
College Fund (2002-03) are in. Our 
class, consisting of 338 members, 
had a participation rate of 37.57 
percent and 127 donors. Our total 
giving of $76,939.75 was next to the 
lowest of all the 1950s classes. 

There is room for improvement! 

Named for the first Chief Justice 
of the United States and founded 
in 1960, the John Jay Associates are 
the leadership donors of the 
Columbia College Fund. Our class 
is proud to recognize our 12 Jays: 
David Berman, Willard Block, 
Thomas S. Colahan, Robert 
Cowen, Thomas M. Heyman, 
Mark N. Kaplan, Archie MacGre¬ 
gor, Richard N. Priest, George B. 
Prozan, Donald J. Rapson, Lester 
Tanzer and Myron Winick. Con¬ 
gratulations to these especially 
committed classmates and to all 


refined site design and personal 
photo album that can be used to 
store images. You can check these 
features and join (it's free) by going 
to https://alumnicollege. 
columbia.edu/ecom. 

Mervin Ross's grandson, Jor¬ 
dan Wayne, was bom on March 
22,2003. Mervin is wondering if 
he is the oldest first-time grandfa¬ 
ther in our class. He is happy to 
report that he is still able to chase 
after this youngster, who has start¬ 
ed walking and running. Although 
retired, Mervin does legal work for 
his wife. Marge. She has a thriving 
business as a consultant to parents 
and teenagers looking for informa¬ 
tion and advice on summer trips 
and camps. Mervin's e-mail 
address is ross.marjorie@att.net. 

Evan T. Barrington's correct 
e-mail address is etbl6@verizon.net. 
Dick Priest can be reached at 
mpriest@msn.com 

Ruder Finn Press will be pub¬ 
lishing a large-format, lavishly 
illustrated book of Don Holden's 
work in the spring. Donald Holden 
Watercolors will carry an introduc¬ 
tion by a noted historian of 
American art, Richard J. Boyle, 
and contain 100 color plates of 
Don's paintings. 

Last fall, the American Sociolog¬ 
ical Association awarded Imman¬ 
uel Wallerstein its 2003 Career of 
Distinguished Scholarship Award. 
Noting the cumulative contribu¬ 
tion of his work, the citation read, 
in part, "Professor Wallerstein's 
development of world-systems 
analysis shifted the focus of stud¬ 
ies of large-scale political processes 
from societies and nation-states as 



units of analysis to the world-sys¬ 
tem, thereby bringing attention to 
interdependencies that had been 
largely ignored." 

In November, Nis Petersen rep¬ 
resented our class at the annual 
Alexander Hamilton Award Din¬ 
ner, where the coveted medal was 
awarded to Emmanuel Ax '70. The 
list of past recipients constitutes a 
veritable "Who's Who" of distin¬ 
guished Americans and Colum¬ 
bians. Earlier in the fall, Nis 
attended Professor James Shenton 
'49's memorial service. Fewer than 
two years apart in order of gradu¬ 
ation, and both history majors at 
the College, they inevitably 
became classmates. As a longtime 
professor and departmental chair 
at Jersey State College, Petersen 
had contacts with colleagues and 
students from nearby Passaic, 
Shenton's hometown. On numer¬ 
ous occasions, he gained addition¬ 
al information on Columbia's larg¬ 
er-than-life professor, information 
that was always complimentary. 

The Alumni Office informed me 
of the death of James J. Haugh- 
ney. His last known address was 
New Haven, Conn., but no date or 
details were available. Please con¬ 
tact your class secretary if you 
have any information. 

Jim Lowe is continuing our 
class-supported efforts to return 
the NROTC program to the Col¬ 
lege. If you can be helpful, contact 
Jim at (505) 293-5392 or jloweabq@ 
aol.com. Jim is working on meet¬ 
ings with University administra¬ 
tors to resolve some of the issues. 

You may recall that our class 
voted to create a new account for 
capturing contributions from class¬ 
mates for the return of the NROTC, 
student scholarships and whatever 
social activities and expenses might 
be appropriate. Class funds on 
deposit with our previous treasurer 
were donated to tire Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund following our 50th 
Anniversary Reunion in September 
2001. Reestablishment of this 
account has posed some problems 
because we cannot commingle 
funds with any Columbia College 
Alumni Association money and 
consequently cannot make contri¬ 
butions tax-deductible. Neverthe¬ 
less, SmithBamey (a Citigroup affil¬ 
iate) has agreed to establish our 
account as an alumni association 
under the title "Columbia College 
Class of 1951." We have received an 
ID number from the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service and are in the process 
of filing our articles of association. 
Much appreciated initial contribu¬ 
tions to our class account were 
received from Nis Petersen, Archie 
MacGregor, Arthur Sulzberger, 

Jim Lowe and me. These checks are 
being returned to the donors 
because of the length of time it has 
taken to establish our account. We 


sincerely hope these original 
donors will reissue current checks 
and be joined by new contributors 
from our class. 

Finally, news is always wel¬ 
come on any subject. Please write 
or e-mail, especially if you have 
never seen your name in print! 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

As 2004 is ushered in and we bur¬ 
row deeper into the 250th anniver¬ 
sary of Columbia College, we note 
the slowdown of the activities of 
the Class of '52, whose members 
seem most occupied with trans¬ 
porting themselves to various ven¬ 
ues in the "sunny south" where 
the sun shines until it's time for 
the early-bird specials. In New 
York, where I am determined to 
hold the fort, we are busy monitor¬ 
ing the Orange Plus alerts and try¬ 
ing to dodge circling helicopters. 
But, not to worry, we are here to 
sort out your comings and goings, 
even if to and from the golf course. 

Chatting with Stu Spizer and 
Roy Brown at the Brown football 
game (Roy remains a loyal fan of 
the Light Blue), I was alerted to a 
funny satirical piece in The New 
Yorker that spoofed alumni report¬ 
ing columns such as mine and gave 
us all a healthy laugh. A1 Feder 
informed us of his upcoming 
sojourn in Florida and was prompt¬ 
ly referred to Art Leb, who had 
been planning a Columbia TEP 
event in south Horida for February. 
Art was pleased to have A1 sign on. 

Herb Steinberg and his wife, 
Mary, finally visited with me and 
my wife, Rosalie, after two previ¬ 
ous dates had to be cancelled while 
Herb was recovering from surgery 
at their home in London. Shortly 
after their departure from New 
York, Herb and Mary spent two 
months in sunny Mexico, and 
regaled us with travel postcards. 
Stan Rubenfeld and Madeline took 
off for trendy South Beach in early 
December, where they are spending 
the colder winter months. 

I have registered for another 
semester at Hunter College, where 
I am pursuing my post-retirement 
career of short-story writing. This 
will be my 12th semester, and my 
wife keeps asking when I'm going 
to get it right. I warned her that 
such taunting may encourage me 
to put her into one of my next 
short stories. (Name changed to 
protect the not-so-innocent.) 

I call on you to contact me at 
rosaling@aol.com or at 43 Henry 
St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 to keep 
our dialogue and our 55-year love 
affair with Columbia fresh and 
ongoing. Cheers! 


52 
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Columbia College Today 


Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
lewrobins@aol.com 

Allan G. Kennedy: After more 
than 10 years successfully battling 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma and a 
year fighting leukemia, Allan 
passed away on December 14. 
Several months earlier, Allan and 
Grethe had celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary at a joyous 
family and friends' party. In his 
toast, one of our classmates paid 
Allan the following tribute, "No 
one could have a better friend 
than Allan Kennedy." 

During our undergraduate 
years, Allan served as an enlisted 
man in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
After graduating, he was selected 
for the Reserve Officer Candidate 
program and became an ensign in 
the Navy. From 1954-60, he was a 
diver with an Explosive Ordi¬ 
nance Disposal Unit and rose to 
the rank of a full lieutenant. Allan 
was courageous. When an atomic 
submarine, the U.S.S. Sargo, 
caught fire after an explosion at 
Pearl Harbor, the Navy deliberate¬ 
ly submerged the burning ship in 
order to put out the fire. There 
was a great deal of concern 
because of the possibility of an 
atomic explosion. Thinking that 
the fire had been extinguished, the 
Navy raised the submerged sub. 
As the executive officer of the 
Explosive Ordinance Disposal 
Unit, Allan volunteered to go back 
into the sub to determine if the 
fires had been extinguished, and 
found that the fires inside the sub 
still were smoldering. Subsequent¬ 
ly, Alan received a Naval citation 
for bravery. 

Interestingly, Allan led a team 
of divers that discovered and 
raised a two-man Japanese sub¬ 
marine in the waters off Hawaii. 

It is believed that the sub had 
sailed into the harbor just prior to 
the December 7 attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Nowadays, CD-ROM laser disc 
technology is ubiquitous. Discs are 
used to store music, movies and 
vast amounts of digital data. Allan 
had been the director of commer¬ 
cial relations for IBM Asia Pacific, 
and he negotiated the original 
licensing agreements between 
IBM and MCA, which resulted in 
launching the commercial use of 
laser disc technology. He was 
acknowledged to be one of the 
world's leading experts in U.S./ 
Japanese technology transfer. 

After returning from Japan, 
Allan and Grethe raised four sons 
in Brewster, N.Y. They lived in 
the oldest house in Putnam 
County. When he started working 
at IBM, white shirts and dark 
suits were the uniform of the day. 


Therefore, Allan especially 
enjoyed running the company he 
founded. International Technolo¬ 
gy Associates, from a log cabin in 
the woods behind his house. 

At his funeral, one of his sons 
reminded his family and friends 
that while many families celebrate 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year's, and Easter, the Kennedy 
family had added an annual tradi¬ 
tion called Wood Day. It started 20 
years ago when the Kennedys 
moved into an old, uninsulated 
house and discovered that it cost 
more than $3,000 (in 1970 dollars) 
to keep the place warm during the 
winter. Being frugal and imagina¬ 
tive and being blessed with four 
strapping teenagers, Allan created 
Wood Day, during which his 
teenage sons and their many 
friends and girlfriends chopped 
down trees, cut logs and split 
wood. Young women stacked the 
logs in the woodshed. Older 
female friends of A1 and Grethe's 
cooked lunch and dinner for the 
large crew. Wood Day at the 
Kennedys' in October became so 
popular that it lasted more than 20 
years, and for the past few years, 
the crew even included grandchil¬ 
dren, who started the day to the 
sounds of reveille and ended it to 
the sounds of taps. 

Speaking of music, Allan was 
an avid singer. As a youngster, he 
sang in the St. John the Divine 
boys' choir, and as an adult he 
sang in the Putnam and Canter¬ 
bury Chorals. He also sang in the 
choir of the Brewster Baptist 
Church, where he taught Sunday 
school for many years. 

Classmates certainly will miss 
Allan and his infectious laugh. At 
his funeral, his four sons spoke 
affectionately of life with their 
unusual father. One son ended by 
movingly saying to his father's 
memory, "Farewell, Dad. Until we 
meet again." 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

Given the uncertainty of the world, 
I was happy to be talking with two 
members of our class whose careers 
were in the psychiatric and psycho¬ 
logical areas and who started anew 
in their efforts to make this world a 
happier place for themselves and 
others. Talking with them remind¬ 
ed me of my Columbia geology 
professor, Armin K. Lobeck. He 
described the stages of a land mass: 
It starts out vibrant with peaks and 
valleys, but as times passes, the 
peaks wear down and the valleys 
fill with silt. He said that unless (in 
geologic time) there is a shakeup or 




change, the land devolves into a 
barren plane. In my work, I related 
that analogy to organizations and 
people. 

Fred Ripin retired several 
years ago as a psychologist in 
New York City schools. He and 
his wife, Maureen, moved to Vir¬ 
ginia with the thought of work¬ 
ing either full- or part-time in the 
Charlottesville school district. He 
found the situation there not 
quite to his liking, and he turned 
to another area that gave him 
great pleasure. Fred had attended 
the French Culinary Institute and 
now is the assistant chef at a 
Charlottesville restaurant. Foods 
of All Nations. Columbia alumni 
are particularly welcome. 

Paul Wilson recently retired 
after 31 years as a psychiatrist in 
private practice. He spends his 


Come August, we expect our 
grandchildren to number 10. Sev¬ 
eral months ago, I was visiting 
NYC and went up to Columbia. I 
was pleased to find the campus 
looking beautiful. The neighbor¬ 
hood has become even more vital 
with beautiful new buildings, 
shops and restaurants. 

We are coming closer to our 
50th. At the risk of being repetitive, 
it won't be the same without you. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


In what promises to be a long-term 
project with the goal of acquiring 
more space for Columbia, initial 
steps are being taken and plans are 


Peter Pressman '55 recently retired from clinical 
practice and co-authored a book. Breast Cancer: 
The Complete Guide (Bantam), in its fourth edition. 


retirement with his lovely wife, 
Barbara, playing tennis, doing 
crossword puzzles and writing his 
memoirs. Columbia University 
Press, take notice! Paul is becom¬ 
ing a semi-serious gourmet cook. 
As Paul is in Maryland and Fred 
is in Virginia, perhaps they ought 
to think of opening a place of their 
own ... Chez Columbia? 

Continuing the vein of Blue and 
White gold, I was pleased to talk 
with Joe Arleo, who is well and 
happy. Joe has lived his two col¬ 
lege career fantasies — novelist 
and psychoanalyst — with a 15- 
year interlude as senior v.p. and 
creative director of a large adver¬ 
tising agency. Joe went back to 
school in 1973 and earned a Ph.D. 
in psychology and a postdoctoral 
certificate in psychoanalysis from 
NYU. He has been married for 27 
years to Lillian Kagan. They have 
four children and four grandchil¬ 
dren. Joe and Lillian are in full¬ 
time private practice in NYC and 
on Long Island. We all have our 
ups and downs, but I think that 
Joe described himself as I believe 
most of us would: "... some hits, 
some runs and a couple of errors." 
I love his summary: "It's been a 
fast 50 years, and you know, it's 
all worked out fine." 

Leonard Moche maintains a 
full-time law practice. For the past 
five years, he has been a speaker 
at literary seminars at Barat 
House, which is affiliated with 
Manhattanville College in Pur¬ 
chase, N.Y. Len's wife of 20 years, 
Mary Anne Gavigan Green '56 
Barnard, is on the board of the 
Manhattanville Arts Council. 


being made to extend the Univer¬ 
sity north of 125th Street and west 
toward the river into Manhat¬ 
tanville. This will be one of the 
largest undertakings by the school 
in recent memory. For more, see 
"Within the Family," page 3. 

There are polls and rankings 
for everything imaginable. The 
Atlantic Monthly has joined the 
fray releasing its "first annual col¬ 
lege admission survey," ranking 
50 of the most selective colleges in 
the United States. The results 
showed that Columbia ranked 
No. 7 and Barnard No. 34. What 
does it all mean? There seems to 
be an overload of information to 
be digested by the prospective 
applicants to any college. 

Another major personnel 
change will occur, this time in the 
athletics department. Athletic 
Director Dr. John Reeves will retire 
as of June 30 after 13 years of lead¬ 
ing Columbia intercollegiate and 
intramural sports. The search for 
his replacement is under way. 

This year's Class of 1955 Schol¬ 
arship awardee, Jeffrey Yanez '07, 
was announced at the Dean's 
Scholarship reception in Novem¬ 
ber. We'll be celebrating our 52nd 
anniversary when Jeffrey, who is 
from Long Island, graduates. 

One of the new and exciting ini¬ 
tiatives involving our class is the 
link that is being formed with the 
Class of '05. We are being referred 
to as the "grandfather" class to 
this group. The ties will be formed 
by the two classes attending din¬ 
ners, receptions and events. The 
first such dinner took place recent¬ 
ly in Faculty House in which sev- 
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eral members of '05 joined Bob 
Brown, Anthony Viscusi, Larry 
Balfus, Allen Hyman and your 
trusted correspondent to talk 
about the "good old days" and the 
College today. It was an evening 
that could have gone on into the 
wee hours. There will be many 
more of these functions to come. 
[Editor's note: Please see story in 
"Around the Quads."] 

Through the years, the Class of 
'55 has been one of the leading 
classes in terms of percent giving 
(participation) to the College Fund. 
This past year, we maintained our 
position with more than 40 percent 
contributing. For our reunion year, 
we are going to raise the bar and 
try to achieve 50-60 percent. Now 
that would be a major accomplish¬ 
ment. If any class can do it, we can. 

With our 50th Reunion loom¬ 
ing, we have continued to receive 
word from classmates that they 
will attend the festivities: from 
New Jersey, Larry Hoffman and 
Gerry Pomper; from Houston, 
Milt Finegold; from Westchester, 
Bill Epstein; and from Manhat¬ 
tan, Gordon Silverman and Ben 
Kaplan. 

While visiting the West Coast 
at an alumni event at UC Berkeley 
with the men's basketball team, 
we ran into Alan Pasternak. Alan 
is toiling away, not even close to 
retiring, and promises to get class¬ 
mates, such as George Kaplan, to 
attend the next alumni gathering 
in Northern California. George, 
the former captain of lightweight 
crew, practices psychoanalysis 
and lives near the University of 
California. Further west, we heard 
from Norm Goldstein. He and his 
wife purchased an amazing home 
on Maui. They live on the slopes 
of Mount Haleakala, a dormant 
volcano, above the clouds. (How 
dormant is dormant?) The Gold¬ 
steins are preparing to make the 
trek eastward for the reunion. 

Back on the mainland, an old 
friend contacted us. Chauncey 
Hare, who lives in San Francisco, 
is a family therapist and sends his 
regards to "Willy" Epstein 
(Chauncey's nickname for Bill) 
and Aaron Hamburger. He recent¬ 
ly contributed his lifetime work of 
photographs and negatives to the 
archives of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Bancroft Library. The pic¬ 
tures include real work and family 
environments around America. In 
other news, the Columbia Club of 
Philadelphia presented A1 
Momjian with its Distinguished 
Achievement Award in recognition 
of his nationally recognized 
accomplishments in developing 
and practicing family law. The gala 
reception was attended by Abbe 
Leban (Wilmington, Del.), Ferdie 
Setaro (Haddonfield, N.J.) and 
Dave Stevens, who came to the 


event from "right around the cor¬ 
ner." Dick Kuhn stopped playing 
tennis long enough with his part¬ 
ner, Alfred Gollomp, to inquire 
about the men's basketball team, 
with its new and energizing head 
coach, Joe Jones. Things are defi¬ 
nitely looking up. 

During the recent holiday peri¬ 
od, we received some kind 
thoughts from New Jersey-ite 
John Naley, who is looking for¬ 
ward to his next mini-reunion 
with Ron McPhee, Tom Brennan 
and Jack Freeman, in addition to 
the Big One. John sends his best 
wishes to his favorite classmates. 
Jay Joseph, out in Merrick, Long 
Island, let us know that he got to 
Columbia for the lectures and 
tours put on by Columbia250 on 
the opening weekend of the cele¬ 
bration. Jay has been involved in 
turning the Merrick sanitation into 
a preserve and a park. We hope to 
see Jay in the near future. Remem¬ 
ber the good doctor from Cincin¬ 
nati, Tom Evans? He says hello to 
all and is making plans to be at 
the 50th (in just 14 months). Wally 
Previ lives in Alexandria, Va., and 
plies his trade as a staff engineer 
at Techplan Corp in Arlington. 

We're sure we will see George 
Raitt before long or at least in 
May 2005. The former resident of 
Valley Stream, Long Island, lives 
quite nicely in St. Michaels, Md. 
From the heart of Manhattan's 
Upper East Side is Peter Press¬ 
man. Peter recently retired from 
clinical practice. He was professor 
of clinical surgery at the Weill 
Medical College and NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital. For 37 
years, his specialty was treating 
women with breast cancer. In 
fact, Peter co-authored a book (in 
its fourth edition): Breast Cancer: 
The Complete Guide (Bantam). 
Publish or perish! 

Stalwart members of the Class 
of Destiny. (Don't be fooled by 
imitations.) Stay the course. 

When you're smiling, the whole 
world smiles with you. That 
proverbial glass is always half 
full rather than half empty. Love 
to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


Well, gentlemen of the noble Class 
of 1956, this may be the shortest 
column I have written for CCT in 
my many years of same, an event 
probably applauded by the good 
staff of CCT. Despite the flu shot, I 
have been under the weather for 
the last 10 days with a real nasty 
flu. I commiserated with Mike 
Spett, who also is suffering, as are 


many others, and who questions 
the emphasis of NCDC in Atlanta 
on getting the flu shot when they 
knew for all of 2003 that it wouldn't 
work for the new strain of the flu. 

The world-traveling Steve Eas¬ 
ton checked in between trips. This 
one was to ski with his wife, Elke, 
in Utah. Steve is still trying to 
keep up with her. However, it has 
been remarked at our class lunch¬ 
es by many that Elke has turned 
over a new leaf in Steve. For 
years, we have been expecting 
Steve to always be late. Recently, 
Steve is always on time if not 
occasionally early. 

Ed Botwinick told me in a 
recent note that I was "hopeless!" 
While this could refer to many 
items I could enumerate, in this 
case it accurately described my 
computer skills. Incidentally, my 
next computer challenge is to try 
to get info by computer on 
prospective students who I am 
supposed to interview. By the way, 
Ed purchased a place in Manhat¬ 
tan, so we will see more of his 
smiling face and prettier wife. 

Best wishes to Larry Gitten, 
my loyal correspondent, and his 
wife, Vera, whom I have known 
for more than 40 years, and may 
they do well. 

So guys, why don't I hear from 
you? The big 50th is in 2006, a 
major gathering, and I know 
Columbia taught us to all have 
opinions. For my questions, look 
at the last CCT. 

So, as usual, we are in need of 
health, happiness, some wealth, 
also some fun and certainly 
extraordinary grandchildren, and 
I wish you all of the above. Con¬ 
tact me at (212) 712-2369, fax (212) 
875-0955 or oldocal@aol.com. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, 

VA 22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


The Metro section of The New York 
Times, December 15,2003 (p. B3) 
cited Steve Fybish, "an amateur 
weather historian," on snowfall 
figures for this season. "According 
to Mr. Fybish, the past two weeks 
have been snowier than any first 
half of December since 1869." 

Peggy and Steve Komguth 
spent Thanksgiving in Dallas with 
their son, David '87; daughter-in- 
law, Linda '87; and grandchildren, 
Lindsay and Gregory. Before leav¬ 
ing their home in Georgetown, 
Texas, Peggy and Steve had dinner 
with me and my law school class¬ 
mate and his wife, whom I was 
visiting there. Peggy, Steve and I 
enjoyed "recalling times shared 
when we were in Washington, 
D.C., during the early '80s." Steve 


also enjoyed comparing notes with 
me on intellectual property. Steve 
is director of the Countermeasures 
to Biological Threats Program and 
professor of pharmacy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin, which 
"transition^] discoveries made in 
biotechnology ... to the market¬ 
place." I serve as recording secre¬ 
tary of the Research and Develop¬ 
ment and Intellectual Property 
Committee of the American Bar 
Association Section of Public Con¬ 
tract Law. Steve retired in 1998 as 
professor emeritus of neurology 
and biomolecular chemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

A press release from Steve 
Ronai's law firm tells us: "Stephen 
E. Ronai Named Chairman-elect of 
the Lex Mundi Health Care Prac¬ 
tice Group, New Haven, Conn. 
(November 14,2003) ... Ronai, a 
partner in the New Haven office of 
Murtha Cullina LLP, and a former 
director of the National Health 
Lawyers Association (AHLA's 
[American Health Lawyers Associ¬ 
ation's] predecessor from 1989 to 
1995), recently has been named 
chairman-elect of the Lex Mundi 
Health Care Practice Group. Lex 
Mundi is a member network creat¬ 
ed to provide quality legal services 
in order to meet client needs 
worldwide and is an association of 
161 independent law firms with 
more than 15,000 attorneys in 99 
countries. Ronai is a former chair¬ 
man of the Connecticut Hospital 
Association and served as presi¬ 
dent of the Connecticut Health 
Lawyers Association. He serves as 
an adjunct professor of health care 
regulatory law at the Quinnipiac 
University School of Law. He has 
been a frequent contributor to vari¬ 
ous AHLA programs throughout 
the years. Ronai will be installed at 
the Annual European-Middle East- 
African meeting of Lex Mundi in 
Rome in March 2004." 

Ed Weinstein reports, "While 
visiting our daughter, Ilene '87, in 
late December, Sandra and I had 
dinner with Sandra and Richard 
Cohen. The occasion was marked 
by Richard bringing from his cel¬ 
lar a bottle of 1970 Chateau Lafite 
Rothschild, which [was] magnifi¬ 
cent. Richard continues in medical 
practice, principally in oncology, 
but also including internal medi¬ 
cine and forensic medicine. He 
clearly relishes the professional 
challenge of such practice. The 
conversation was animated from 
the moment we met in the restau¬ 
rant, and we were disappointed 
[that] the evening had to end." 

Ed added,"Lou Hoynes retired 
as [executive] v.p. and general 
counsel of Wyeth ... Lou consults 
about three days a week, but can 
do that largely from home. He is 
active in pharmaceutical industry 
projects and is a veteran of the liti- 
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gation battles [that] have plagued 
the industry. Retirement has given 
Lou a chance to travel, and he is 
taking advantage of it, with two 
trips to Europe with his wife, 
Ginny, last year." 

Ed also reports, "Tony Rous- 
selot lives in Santa Fe, 'a great 
place to live.' He enjoys being there 
so much he rarely leaves town 
except to drive into the desert or 
mountains, enjoy the scenery ... 
find a place for dinner [or ski]." 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 
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Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


Happy New Year, a little belatedly. I 
hope this finds you in good spirits 
and good health. By the time this 
appears, we should be finding 
spring around the comer. And that 
means that our 45th reunion will 
only be about two months away. In 
that regard, Ray LaRaja, chair of 
our Reunion Committee, reports 
that the festivities will begin on 
Thursday, June 3, and conclude on 
Sunday, June 6. Says Ray, "The 
committee has met on three occa¬ 
sions and is planning activities that 
should appeal to all in our class. 
They will include programs in New 
York City as well as on campus. 
Everyone should have received a 
preliminary notice, but more specif¬ 
ic information will be forthcom¬ 
ing." I hope all of you are looking 
forward to the reunion as much as I 
am. Plan to be there. I know the 
committee is working hard to pres¬ 
ent a bang-up weekend. 

From Long Island's The Great 
Neck News comes this item: "At the 
May 7 Board of Trustee Meeting in 
the Village of Great Neck Plaza, 
the mayor presented the 'Mentor 
of the Year' award to Harris Brod¬ 
sky. The Village ran a contest ask¬ 
ing for residents to nominate peo¬ 
ple who have been instrumental in 
shaping their lives by being a 
power of example and role 
model." Harris's citation "recog¬ 
nizes him for not only being a wise 
and trusted counselor to his stu¬ 
dents at Hofstra University, where 
he is a professor, but also a friend 
and mentor to many over the 
years." Congratulations, Harris. 

Dave Clark reports, "My life is 
peacefully uneventful. I spend most 
of my time following the markets 
on CNBC and trading online. (Cor¬ 
respondent's note: That's peaceful 
and uneventful?) I follow most 


sports on TV, go bowling a couple 
of times a week and visit with my 
youngest son's family once or twice 
a week. A pretty mundane exis¬ 
tence, but I love it!" Look forward 
to seeing you at the reunion, Dave. 

And finally, this interesting piece 
from Gene Appel, actually from his 
wife, Linda, who is a wonderful 
correspondent. Gene and Linda 
were on one of their frequent trips 
into the great outdoors, in this case, 
a three-week trip through Washing¬ 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana, 
when they landed in Glacier 
National Park. In making inquiry at 
the info desk at the park entrance 
regarding a special hike that they 
were interested in. Gene, ever the 
wag, asked where the woman 
behind the desk had gotten that 
strange accent, which sounded like 
New Yawk. One thing led to anoth¬ 
er, as those things go — you from 
New Yawk, where, went to school 
there, me too, where, Columbia, 
and it turns out that the woman 
behind the desk was Anne Fine- 
man, Lew Fineman's wife, and she 
was leading the hike! Anne and 
Lew were spending the summer as 
VIP volunteers at the park. Lew 
recently retired from his medical 
practice in Florida, and he and his 
wife are inveterate outdoors peo¬ 
ple, like the Appels. The couples 
say that "they spent a lovely after¬ 
noon and evening together." What 
a good story! 

Remember to keep June 3-6 
open! See you there. 



Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


A decade ago, following a career 
teaching world cultures and histo¬ 
ry in the middle schools of New 
York City, Robert Morgan began a 
second career as a painter. Experi¬ 
menting with materials and in 
styles realistic and abstract. Bob 
views painting as a medium for 
releasing and portraying deeply- 
imbedded mythic truths. Initially, 


man exhibition of Bob's work 
under the title "The Many Worlds 
of Bob Morgan." A major theme of 
the paintings on display. Bob notes, 
"is antimandelikons, attempts to 
present feelings that arise from the 
mysteries of life. For me, art can 
excite the imagination and inspire 
openings in the intuitive-holistic 
right side of our brains. We can 
explore the deep feelings behind 
unconscious assumptions, frozen 
in dogma, to liberate and enrich 
mind, emotions and our very life." 

Bob's paintings can be viewed 
at www.paintingsbybob.com and 
the gallery's website: www. 
wardnasse.org. The artworks 
range from precisely wrought 
portraits to brilliant abstractions. 

Paul Nagano's annual newslet¬ 
ter arrived with tidings for the 
New Year and a summary of his 
life during 2003. Paul said that 
more than half of 2003 was spent 
in Honolulu in three separate 
chunks, the result of family cir¬ 
cumstances, and less than a third 
of the year in Boston, his home for 
36 years. He spent June in his 
beloved Bali, his first visit since the 
terrorist bombing in Kuta in Octo¬ 
ber 2002, and "set to work paint¬ 
ing, inspired by the unchanging 
elements of the landscape and the 
enduring culture to which I owe so 
much." His only formal exhibition 
took place at Honolulu's Bibelot 
Gallery. Titled "Lotus Potpourri," 
it featured some of Paul's smaller 
SymBALIst watercolors and pho¬ 
tographs of the lotus in all its 
phases, taken in Bali. Paul notes, 
"The show was featured in articles 
in several of the Honolulu news¬ 
papers, which made me feel like 
those opera singers who establish 
careers away from their homes in 
order to be noticed at home." 

This is The Year of the Monkey. 
"People bom in the Year of the 
Monkey," Paul writes, "are the 
erratic geniuses of the zodiac 
cycle. They are clever and skillful 
in grand-scale operations and are 
smart when making financial 
deals. They are inventive, original 
and are able to solve the most dif- 


A decade ago, following a career teaching 
world cultures and history in the middle 
schools of New York City, Robert Morgan '60 
began a second career as a painter 


Bob recognized the many limita¬ 
tions in his insights and strove to 
create images within a style that 
"would consistently project the 
ever-expanding power of human 
perceptions." In 1999, Bob joined 
the Ward-Nasse Gallery on Prince 
Street in Manhattan. In December, 
the gallery mounted the first one- 


ficult problems with ease." With 
typical self-deprecation, Paul 
adds, "I was not bom in the Year 
of the Monkey." Paul conveys his 
hope that the Year of the Monkey 
produce "all the bananas, papayas 
and coconuts you could wish for." 

A word about "First Thursday": 
Our 35th reunion committee con¬ 


ceived the idea of the open invita¬ 
tion to classmates to convene for an 
informal lunch on the first Thurs¬ 
day of each month (subject to 
rescheduling). Through the years, 
we've met at three restaurants: 
Michael's Pub, which closed, and 
then two restaurants on West 57th 
Street (the first closed and has since 
reopened as Rue 57; the second, 
recommended if I recall correctly 
by Bob Morgan, Apples & Cinna¬ 
mon, or Apples & something-or- 
other, closed and is now a pizze¬ 
ria). Those of us who've made the 
complete circuit of failed enterpris¬ 
es have contemplated with wry 
amusement the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc conceit that our 
patronage was responsible for the 
demise of each establishment. 

For the past several years, we 
have been gathering at noon in the 
Grill Room of the Columbia Club 
on West 43rd Street between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues, and the club 
appears to thrive despite our pres¬ 
ence. On two occasions, as reported 
in this column. First Thursday took 
to the road; first to Portland, Maine, 
and then to Paris. Those extended 
lunches were so successful and 
enjoyable that they inspired these 
thoughts: While the Columbia 
Club, long may it stand, will 
remain the regular venue for First 
Thursday, we are open to sugges¬ 
tions to travel from time to time to 
interesting places and pleasant 
climes where there may reside 
classmates unable to get to New 
York. Further, if a sufficient number 
of classmates express interest, we 
might seek to package a trip once a 
year with spouses, family and sig¬ 
nificant others to a location of his¬ 
toric, artistic, cultural, geographic 
or ecological interest, domestic or 
foreign, for a stay of a week or two. 

Through the years, Richard 
Friedlander's assistant, Miriam, 
has performed yeoman service 
giving timely reminders to the reg¬ 
ular First Thursday attendees. 
Accordingly, Richard has offered 
to field responses from classmates 
with suggestions and expressions 
of interest. Richard can be reached 
at (212) 603-6257 or richard.d. 
friedlander@rssmb.com. Or, send 
responses to me. 

Often, personal tragedy arrives 
without armouncement, its unex¬ 
pected appearance striking the 
most profound and shattering con¬ 
sequence. Bill Tanenbaum had 
called to let me know that he and 
his wife, Reina, would be in New 
York in August to visit their daugh¬ 
ter, Ruthie, and son-in-law, Rob 
Friedman. We set a time for the 
three of us to meet for lunch upon 
their arrival and selected a restau¬ 
rant on Broadway. On August 14, 
the day preceding our appoint¬ 
ment, the city was plunged into 
darkness; communication by land- 
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line telephone was unavailable and 
cellular service was disrupted. On 
the morning of our appointment, 
power began to be restored to parts 
of the dty in no discemable pat¬ 
tern, and telephone service, while 
sporadic in a few isolated pockets, 
was largely out through midday. 
Had Bill and Reina landed in New 
York? Were they able to get to 
Ruthie and Rob's apartment? Was 
the restaurant open, and could one 
trust that the food was unspoiled? 
These were questions that could 
only be answered by keeping to 
the appointment as if nothing had 
intervened. There on the comer 
was Bill, a small line having 
formed ahead of him to get into the 
restaurant, apparently one of the 
few doing business. Reina, who 
was aiding Ruthie and Rob in 
securing a taxi to depart on a trip, 
joined us moments later. 

Bill informed me that Ruthie 
was pregnant with her first child. 
Reina was brimming with excite¬ 
ment in anticipation of a second 
grandchild. We remarked how for¬ 
tuitous it was that we were able to 
get together given the uncertain¬ 
ties attendant upon the sudden 
power failure, and spent the lunch 
in delightful conversation catching 
up on our families and other mat¬ 
ters. Bill, who always amazed me 
with the number of Columbia con¬ 
tacts he'd maintained through the 
years, filled me in on who was 
doing what and where and who 
was no longer reachable. Bill and 
Reina described aspects of their 
recent trips to Alaska and the 
Pacific Northwest, to Italy and to 
Paris, where they met during our 
days as undergraduates and where 
they had since returned time and 
again. The weather was mild, and 
in the flush of good spirits and a 
sense of well-being, we walked 
along Broadway after lunch. 

In the days that followed. Bill 
and I were in e-mail contact, and I 
awaited word that he and Reina 
would be returning to New York 
for Ruthie's delivery. Then, in late 
November, Bill informed me that 
Reina had been hospitalized with 
an undiagnosed condition. There¬ 
after, a tumor in the biliary duct 
was discovered. It was beyond 
treatment. On December 1,18 days 
after she entered the hospital, 

Reina died. 

Bill and his children, Betty 
(mother of Nathan, bom July 
2002), and her husband, Michael 
Baron; Ruthie and Rob; and an 
extended family, including Reina's 
sister and many cousins, were 
thrust into an abyss of despair. On 
December 20, a son was bom to 
Ruthie and Rob. They named him 
Samuel Rey to honor Reina. 

From the time Bill and Reina 
began dating, they were insepara¬ 
ble. Those who knew Bill knew a 


pair — Bill and Reina; thus it was 
for 45 years. All of their days and 
virtually all of the moments with¬ 
in those days were spent together, 
at work, at home, in worship, in 
their regular travels throughout 
the country and abroad, even in 
the mundane trips to the mall. 
They celebrated their 40th wed¬ 
ding anniversary in July. 

Samuel Rey Friedman will 
never feel the tender embrace or 
hear the soft reassuring voice of 
the maternal grandmother who so 
eagerly awaited his birth. The pic¬ 
ture taken with him and his grand¬ 
parents has a void where Reina 
should have been. But all who 
were privileged to know Reina 
will remark on her character and 
her qualities with affection and 
respect and will provide Samuel 
with constant reminders that he 
bears the name of a person whose 
warmth, gentleness and kindness 
were unsurpassed, and who in her 
unassuming way was the center of 
gravity for her family. 

The class extends its heartfelt 
condolences to Bill and his family. 
Bill can be reached at (407) 479-0765 
or randwtanenbaum@aol.com. 

As I write this column, I am 
preparing to move my residence. 
While I will continue to receive 
e-mail at rmachleder@aol.com., 
postal mail should be sent to my 
office: 330 Madison Ave., 39th FL, 
New York, NY 10017. 

My best wishes to all. 


Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


m.hausig@verizon.net 
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Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 
kadishs@ummhc.org 

Our heartiest congratulations to 
Phil Satow, who will receive a 
John Jay Award on March 3. Phil 
is a former president of the 
Columbia College Alumni Associ¬ 
ation, former fund chair of the 
Board of Directors and a member 
of the College Board of Visitors. 
The award is named for the first 
chief justice of the United States 
and a member of the Class of 
1764, and is presented to members 
of the Columbia family who have 
demonstrated distinguished pro¬ 
fessional achievement. Phil is the 
former president of Forest Phar¬ 



maceuticals, Inc., and former exec¬ 
utive v.p. of Forest Labs, its parent. 

Another awardee from our class 
is Ralph Schmeltz. Ralph, an 
Alleghany County, Pa., endocrinol¬ 
ogist, was presented the Pressman 
Award for Distinguished Service to 
Internal Medicine in October by 
the Pennsylvania College of Inter¬ 
nal Medicine. He has provided 
leadership to Pennsylvania 
internists during the past 10 years 
as president of PGM. Ralph 
attended med school at Downstate, 
had an internship and residency in 
internal medicine at Pittsburgh and 
served as chief of aerospace medi¬ 
cine at Westover AFB as an Air 


is shaping up, and early indica¬ 
tions point to a large turnout. 
Reunion Weekend is June 3-6. 

Our reunion coincides with the 
College's 250th birthday. Send me 
your ideas for the reunion, or post 
them on the E-Community: 
https://alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/ecom. 

Phillip Lopate's recent book. 
Getting Personal: Selected Writings 
(Basic Books, 2003) has been cited 
by The New York Times as an 
"engaging miscellany" of autobio¬ 
graphical essays, in which his 
"slightly ironic tone flavors an 
easy-going, good-humored, con¬ 
versational style." 


Dr. John zeisel '65 co-authored a groundbreak¬ 
ing research study on the effects of environ¬ 
mental design on the health and well-being of 
people with Alzheimer's disease, published in 
the October issue of The Gerontologist 


Force medical officer. Later, he had 
an NIH Fellowship in endocrinolo¬ 
gy and metabolic diseases and has 
practiced in Pittsburgh since com¬ 
pleting training. 

Speaking of congratulations, we 
extend our heartiest to Bob Kraft, 
whose New England Patriots won 
their second Super Bowl in three 
years, beating the Carolina Panthers 
32-29 on February 1. Well done! 

Now comes my annual review 
of the Columbia College Fund. This 
accounting covers 2002-03 and is 
the 51st fund. The fund totaled 
$14,511,371 of which $530,827 came 
from the Class of 1963 (or 3.7 per¬ 
cent). Our class numbered 499 out 
of 36,558 alumni or only 1.36 per¬ 
cent. We are seventh in the size of 
our overall contribution. Two class¬ 
es of older alumni, '53 and '55, and 
four classes of younger alumni, '67, 
'69, '71, and '75, had totals exceed¬ 
ing our gifts. Our overall participa¬ 
tion was 39 percent, but in this we 
were bested by 10 other classes, 
two younger and eight older. In 
terms of the number of John Jays, 
we had 41, which ranked us third, 
but we were tied with two other 
classes. In summary, though not the 
best, we showed excellent devotion 
to Alma Mater. 

Please send in your awards 
and commendations for the next 
column. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


Plans for our 40th reunion are well 
under way: An exciting program 


Michael Gunter's Kurdish Histor¬ 
ical Encyclopedia will be published 
early this year. Michael is a profes¬ 
sor of political science at Tennessee 
Tech University in Cookeville and 
spends his summers in Vienna 
teaching at the International Uni¬ 
versity. Michael was interviewed by 
National Public Radio about the 
ethnic division in Iraq. 

Keep those notes coming in, and 
mark your calendar for the reunion. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

Three publications by our distin¬ 
guished classmates: 

Dr. James Carifio has co¬ 
authored an interdisciplinary 
paper, "The Nature of Scientific 
Revolutions from the Vantage 
Point of Chaos Theory: Toward a 
Model of Scientific Change." It 
won the 2003 Distinguished Paper 
Award for the annual conference 
of the Eastern Educational 
Research Association. The paper 
was formally accepted by tire 
international journal Science and 
Education in late December. Explor¬ 
ing the nature of scientific change, 
the paper deals with a number of 
difficult issues and problems about 
the nature of science, scientific the¬ 
ory and knowledge as well as the 
factors and dynamics that bring 
about scientific change. The paper 
propounds a formal model of sci¬ 
entific change using catastrophe 
theory, a particular instantiation of 
chaos theory capable of describing 
discontinuous phenomena. 
Through this catastrophe theory 
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representation, James and his co¬ 
author attempt to depict and 
develop a formal non-linear model 
of scientific change. 

David Denby's new book, 
American Sucker, was published in 
January 2001 by Little, Brown. 

The book is a harrowing and 
deeply personal account of 
David's attempt to make money 
in the stock market boom, his 
losses in the subsequent crash and 
the players he met along the way. 

I hope David makes it all back on 
his royalties from this book. 

Dr. John Zeisel co-authored a 
groundbreaking research study on 
the effects of environmental 
design on the health and well¬ 
being of people with Alzheimer's 
disease, published in the October 
issue of The Gerontologist. John is 
the president and founder of 
Heartstone Alzheimer Care, a res¬ 
idential Alzheimer's treatment 
facility with locations in New 
York and Massachusetts. 



Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Just before the Thanksgiving holi¬ 
day, I received an e-mail from 
Lana Noone, who wrote from Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y.: "I am the widow of 
Byron Michael Noone (September 
2002, page 25), and I ask you to 
please include the following infor¬ 
mation for the next issue of Colum¬ 
bia College Today. Byron was a pub¬ 
lished poet and book editor, and I 
have included one of his poems in 
the book described below (pub¬ 
lished after his untimely death 
from cancer in 2002). The follow¬ 
ing blurb will give you some infor¬ 
mation about the book which, I 
believe, is the first book written by 
a global adoptive family. 

"Global Mom: Notes From a Pio¬ 
neer Adoptive Family, by Lana 
Noone, with Byron, Jennie and 
Jason Noone. 

"In 1975, Byron and Lana Noone 
adopted their daughter. Heather, 
who tragically died, and then their 
daughter, Jennie, from the Vietnam 
Babylift. Four years later, they 
adopted their son, Jason, from 
Korea. Addressing topics that range 
from separation anxiety, racism and 
culture, to elementary school, teen 
and college years, the Noone family 
combines faith, insight, and humor 
to tell their story. The book's mes¬ 
sage is one of hope. 

"We were a 'pioneer' adoptive 
family, living in suburbia. We 
raised our children when there 
were no adoption camps, few role 
models and many societal chal¬ 


lenges. We thrived, and so will 
you," Mrs. Noone says. "The book 
is dedicated to Byron Michael 
Noone, deceased." In a subsequent 
e-mail, Mrs. Noone wrote, "Byron's 
inclusion in the March 2004 Class 
Notes will mean so very much to 
my children and me, Jennie '99 SW 
and Jason (noone@mailbug.com)." 

Well, just when I thought that I 
would stump all of you with my 
superior recollection of campus 
trivia, I received the following 
from David Tilman, who proved 
to be my equal in remembering 
the erstwhile second location of 
the V&T: "I just received the 
November 2003 CCT, and I want 
to be the first respondent to your 
quiz. I vividly remember that the 
original locations of the V&T were 
the southwest comer of 114th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
and the southwest comer of 122nd 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. I 
especially remember the 122nd 
Street restaurant because I fre¬ 
quently ate there on Tuesday 
evenings. I was taking a Bible 
course at the Teachers Institute of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
at 122nd and Broadway, which 
began at 6:30 p.m. One evening, I 
arrived at the seminary cafeteria 
to find a long line. Together with a 
few friends, I ran to V&T and 
ordered its unforgettable spaghetti 
with tomato sauce. I asked the 
equally unforgettable waiter, Sam, 
if the sauce was totally meatless in 
order to make sure that the food 
would satisfy a minimum kosher 
standard. Sam, who must have 
answered the same question from 
countless JTS students, declared, 
'One "Seminary" coming up!' 

"After graduating from Colum¬ 
bia, I earned degrees from the Can¬ 
torial School of the Jewish Theo¬ 
logical Seminary and the Juilliard 
School. I am in my 29th year as 
cantor/music director of Beth 
Sholom Congregation, the Frank 
Lloyd Wright synagogue in Elkins 
Park, Pa. Last spring, I conducted 
a concert starring Leonard Nimoy 
P'03, and I enjoyed spending time 
with this charming and unforget¬ 
table personality. I am the music 
critic of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Exponent, a weekly newspaper 
with 70,000 circulation. Our oldest 
son, Avrum, will graduate from 
the Engineering School this spring. 
When he was a freshman, he was 
assigned to 207B Carman Hall, the 
same room where I lived in 1962.1 
frequently am in the Columbia 
neighborhood, and I participate in 
our informal '66 luncheons, 
chaired so ably by Mark Amster¬ 
dam and Michael Garrett. I pray 
that you and your family are well, 
and I send my warmest greetings 
to our classmates (david.tilman@ 
comcast.net)." 

"V&T was between 113th and 


114th on the west side of Amster¬ 
dam," recalls Allen Bowdery. "To 
further authenticate curmudgeoni- 
nous, the pizza was better there 
than at its current location. In the 
same block, but closer to 114th, 
was "The Japs' (no idea what its 
real name was). All entrees were 
ordered by the name of the meat, 
then two digits denominating the 
starch and vegetable, respectively. 
If I remember correctly, 1-3 were 
the starches, and 4—9 the vegeta¬ 
bles. You could not possibly spend 
$1 on a meal there. They also had a 
Radio sandwich. Toast=down. 
Tuna on toast=tuna down=tune it 
down=radio." Allen, who identi¬ 
fies himself as "sometimes '66, 
eventually '68," adds, "By the way, 
the drinks were cheaper at The 
Gold Rail (agb38@columbia.edu)." 

Rick Smith wrote, "I want to 
jump on the bandwagon of fans of 
your Class Notes. Yes, it is only as 
good as the input that you get; 
more importantly, you are getting 
the participation like I have never 
seen! Keep up the great work! I 
contacted Dean Mottard with a 
possible answer to his question of 
another bar. (Did we all drink that 
much?) It was called Forlini's 
(resmiih54@earthlink.net)." 

As for the Golden '66 Curmud¬ 
geon Award from the January 
2004 column, of course, the "Ham¬ 
burger With the College Educa¬ 
tion" was to be found at Prexy's, 
on Broadway between West 114th 
and 115th Streets. Your intrepid 
correspondent checked out its 
transcript in the Registrar's Office 
and discovered, contrary to popu¬ 
lar belief, that the hamburger did 
not, in fact, major in nutrition. 

"What was the complete text of 
the painted sign, illuminated at 
night, on the south-facing wall 
(high floor) of the apartment 
building at 113th or 114th Street?" 
This is the challenge sent in by 
Christopher Dykema, for the next 
Golden '66 Curmudgeon Award 
(crdbronx@erols.com). 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd., #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


I have been hearing from class¬ 
mates about Dean's Day, which will 
be held April 3 on campus. So far, I 
have heard from Bob Brandt, Seth 
Weinstein and Bill Joseph coming 
in from Cleveland, Ira McCown 
from Miami, and Paul de Bary, 
Buzz Zucker, John Roy and Ira 


Goldberg from New York. Last 
year, also in attendance were Jon 
Snyder and Richard Laxar. I have 
heard from a number of others who 
may come. I think there could be a 
wonderful crowd from our class 
with spouses, kids and friends. 
We'll get together for a nice lunch, 
and probably an early class dinner 
on Momingside Heights, too. I 
think it will be quite a good time. 

Reid Feldman, who comes to 
New York from Paris once in 
awhile and works out of LeBoeuf, 
Lamb's midtown office, said he 
will think about the date. If you 
give us some notice (many of us 
work in midtown), Reid, we will 
buy the champagne. Bring 
Stephen Pierce. Buzz Zucker and 
his large family are off to their 
annual Club Med trip to the 
Dominican Republic with four 
generations going, including his 
father, Robert '41. Paul de Bary's 
father, Ted, also is '41. 

David Shapiro reports that 
there is "lots happening: readings, 
monuments, books." He added, 
"I'll tell you soon or call." His son 
and my daughter are Fieldston 
grads and at the College. David, 
please call to fill in the blanks. 

Back to Dean's Day. I left out 
the note from Art Linker, who is 
coming. He has gone a half-dozen 
times through the years and had a 
great time. Child sports events, 
among other things, have kept 
him away. He is at Katten Muchin 
Zavis and Rosenman. I heard 
from Phil Mandelker, in Tel Aviv, 
who reports that he soon will 
have lots for our column. Roger 
Wyatt reported from Saratoga 
Springs. I still have not seen him 
there, and he admits he owes me 
a long note. He went to Las Vegas 
in early January to cover the Con¬ 
sumer Electronics Show, then 
shortly thereinafter went to 
Kansas. Bill Henrich will be com¬ 
ing to New York a good deal 
more often, it seems. His son, 

John '97, is a lawyer for the City 
of New York. Bill "looks forward 
to the April event and will really 
try to make it." 

Paul de Bary is in fine spirits. 
His son, Ned, has a band that per¬ 
forms regularly in Boston, 
though Ned soon will be in New 
York for an appearance. I hope to 
be able to go to Boston with Paul 
sometime soon. We would be 
happy to pick up the tab for any 
others from the class who want to 
hear some fine music. Paul Spim, 
in Boston, has been supporting 
Howard Dean. I guess we all will 
know how Iowa and New Hamp¬ 
shire went long before this column 
is in print. Talking about in print, 
George Bernstein's book. The 
Myth of Decline: The Rise of Britain 
Since 1945 (Pimlico/Random 
House UK), should be out by now. 
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Promoting Peace and Cooperation 



Tom Harrold '66 (right) presents an award at The Unification Conference he helped organize in 
Atlanta in October. Joining him are (from left) former German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, former 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, former United States President George H.w. Bush and 
conference moderator Tom Brokaw of NBC News. 


By Masha Volynsky '06 

I n a world filled with political 
tension, with major schisms 
between international leaders 
and their volatile policies, 
Tom Harrold '66 wants to 
remind people of peacemakers 
and great leaders of the past. His 
decision to bring together the 
three heads of state involved in 
the 1989 destruction of the Berlin 
Wall, the restoration of a unified 
Germany and the institution of 
democracy in the majority of 
Eastern Europe could not have 
come at a more appropriate time. 

Harrold resolved in Novem¬ 
ber 2001 to invite former United 
States President George H.W. 
Bush, former German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Kohl and former 
Soviet President Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev to The Unification Con¬ 
ference, which commemorated 
their contributions to the peace¬ 
ful resolution of the Cold War 
friction in Berlin. The confer¬ 
ence's date — October 3,2003 — 
marked the 14th anniversary of 
the fall of the wall and the 13th 
anniversary of the German 
reunification. The conference 
was held in Atlanta, Harrold's 
hometown and the base of the 
German American Chamber of 
Commerce, at the Georgia World 
Congress Center. 

Harrold is a partner at the 
Atlanta-based international firm 
Miller & Martin, which was one 
of the conference's major spon¬ 
sors. He heads the firm's inter¬ 
national practice group and has 
traveled and worked in Europe 
and Asia for the past two 
decades. Harrold also is a mem¬ 
ber of the German American 
Chamber of Commerce's Board 
of Directors. His daughter. Dr. 
Elizabeth Virginia Ratchford, is 
an assistant professor at P&S. 

The inspiration for the confer¬ 
ence came from many of Har¬ 
rold's experiences. Having wit¬ 
nessed firsthand the decline of 
Eastern Europe under the Soviet 
regime, Harrold was profoundly 
affected by the razing of the 
Berlin Wall. His interest in the 
three leading figures of the 
event was sparked by Con- 
doleezza Rice's book, Germany 
Unified and Europe Transformed: A 
Study in Statecraft (Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1996), co-authored 
with Philip Zelikow, in which 
the current national security 
adviser discusses her experi¬ 
ences as a special adviser and 
liaison for George H.W. Bush to 
Kohl and Gorbachev. "The 


world should be reminded of 
what these men did while 
they're alive, and not read it in 
their obituaries," Harrold stated. 

Recent antagonism and cru¬ 
cial decisions by President 
George W. Bush, German Chan¬ 
cellor Gerhart Shroeder and 
other European leaders made 
Harrold realize that there was 
no better time to remember the 
peaceful resolutions of past con¬ 
flicts, and reinforced the need to 
reestablish strong trans-Atlantic 
relations. 

Business leaders from the 
United States and German firms, 
as well as several distinguished 
current and former U.S. politi¬ 
cians, gathered at the conference, 
bringing the attendance to more 
than 1,500. A portion of the 
event's proceedings were donat¬ 
ed to the International Universi¬ 
ty Bremen, a private, multi¬ 
national university in Germany. 
Organizing this conference and 
follow-up events was no small 
feat, but Harrold skillfully used 
his connections and Columbia 
friendships. One of the harder 
tasks was convincing renowned 
NBC Nightly News anchor Tom 
Brokaw to moderate. Brokaw 
helmed NBC's live broadcast at 
the Brandenburg Gate the night 
the wall came down and was the 
first Western journalist to inter¬ 
view Gorbachev afterward. In 
order to sway the busy, and 


reluctant, anchor, Harrold 
appealed to a good friend, Marc 
Kusnetz '66, a producer at NBC, 
according to the Atlanta Business 
Chronicle. "It was terrific [to get 
Brokaw], because he knows — 
and is respected by — these 
guys," Harrold said. 

The opening of the event con¬ 
sisted of a short film put togeth¬ 
er from footage of the Berlin 
Wall and newsreels from the 
'60s to the '80s, kindly offered to 
the organizers by Brokaw. The 
moving presentation was set to 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 9. 
Afterward, Bush, Kohl and Gor¬ 
bachev offered formal remarks 
on their memories of the tense 
negotiations and their views of 
the future of European-Ameri¬ 
can relations. The program's 
closing remarks were given by 
James A. Baker III, U.S. secretary 
of state under George H.W. 

Bush. 

Following the conference, the 
three leaders visited the city's 
Martin Luther King Jr. Center 
for Non-Violent Social Change. 
The dignitaries participated in a 
brief service honoring King's 
memory and legacy, hosted by 
his widow, Coretta Scott King. 
This part of the program was 
significant for Harrold, who has 
been involved with the Ameri¬ 
can civil rights movement 
throughout his life. The day 
concluded with a reception and 


dinner honoring Kohl and Gor¬ 
bachev, hosted by Governor 
Sonny Perdue (R-Ga.) and 
Atlanta Mayor Shirley Franklin. 

German and American busi¬ 
nesses, including Lufthansa, 
Porsche, BMW, Siemens, Coca- 
Cola and UPS, sponsored the 
conference to underscore the 
importance of business rela¬ 
tions between the U.S. and 
Europe. Nineteen TV stations 
from the United States., Ger¬ 
many and other European 
countries covered the event, 
and German television broad¬ 
cast live coverage of the discus¬ 
sion among Bush, Kohl and 
Gorbachev. 

Harrold noted that one of the 
greatest things about the confer¬ 
ence was having the three lead¬ 
ers, who kept in touch after 
leaving office, together again. 

He said it was amazing "to 
watch the interaction and [hear 
them telling] stories and jokes in 
conversations. They were so 
glad to have a chance to be back 
together, and who knows, it 
may be the last time they will be 
able to do so." 


Masha Volynsky '06, who was 

born in Russia, studies East- 
Central European history and 
Czech culture and language. She 
is an editorial assistant and con¬ 
tributing photographer for 
Columbia College Today. 
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I inaccurately portrayed it. It is 
about Britain since 1945. And it's 
going to be worth reading, for 
sure. George says all is well in 
New Orleans and at Tulane. 

Steve Gottlieb writes: "Another 
book of my photographs was pub¬ 
lished in December: Washington: 
Portrait of a City (Rowman & Little¬ 
field). It follows up American Icons 
(2001) and Abandoned America 
(2002). Eastman Kodak Co. recently 
designated me as one of seven 
'Kodak Professional Icons' in the 
United States. In each of my pho¬ 
tography books. I've written stories 
about my cross-country travels, and 
I have found that I enjoy writing as 
much as taking pictures. This led to 
another book, one in a dramatically 
different genre. A Bachelor.com: A 
Memoir of Dating and Relationships is 
due out this month. As the title 
indicates, this book is the story of 
my life as a single man since get¬ 
ting divorced in the mid-'80s. Back 
in 1968,1 already was married and 
headed to Columbia Law School. 
Life certainly took some unexpect¬ 
ed turns." 

I hope we have many turns left, 
and happy ones. We look forward 
to reading your book. Let us 
know when it's out. 

I saw Art Kaufman at a 
Columbia football game. Just a bit 
of inside information — remem¬ 
ber, it was reported in this col¬ 
umn: Next year's football team 
will be superb. This is for real — a 
strong, well-balanced team with a 
great young coach. Beating Har¬ 
vard, Princeton and Cornell this 
year was not a fluke. Lee C. 
Bollinger, our president, goes to 
games, too. I suspect that he 
picked up that habit at Michigan. 

Jay Mitchell wrote: "My wife, 
Sharon, and I are enjoying life in 
Southern California. I still spend a 
good deal of time in Iowa, mind¬ 
ing the proverbial store, so I have 
racked up enough frequent-flyer 
miles for a vacation to the moon." 
Jay adds he hopes to come East 
one of these days. Come on. Jay, 
bring Sharon back for Dean's Day. 
You want to see the new WKCR 
facilities. Maybe they would let 
you broadcast a show. 

Dan Carr still is a professor at 
Tufts Medical School. While writ¬ 
ing this column, I received an 
instant message from John Bums. I 
missed him at Homecoming. He 
was in for a few days and had a 
great time seeing old friends, "ball 
players, frat brothers (Beta) ... had 
an enjoyable time ... that brought 
back a lot of memories." No special 
news, though he reported that his 
6-year-old son may be on Morning- 
side Heights in a few years and is 
tight end material. Well, if he's like 
his dad, the star athlete from Wey¬ 
mouth, I will be at every game. 

And it sounds like he is. John says. 


"Class of 2020. And a possible Ivy 
title." Now that sounds like fun. 

Lloyd Loomis writes: "After 
almost 20 years as the senior labor 
counsel for Atlantic Richfield, I 
went back to private practice in 
1999.1 am a partner with Sonnen- 
schein, Nath and Rosenthal in Los 
Angeles. It is a great firm, and I 
continue to concentrate on labor 
and employment representing 
management. I serve as a neutral 
mediator in employment matters. 
Also, I am an adjunct professor at 
the Claremont Graduate Universi¬ 
ty, where I teach employment law 
and alternative dispute resolution 
to graduate students working on a 
masters in human resources 
design and/or an M.B.A. at the 
Drucker School of Business. Teach¬ 
ing is a lot of fun, especially when 
you have really bright students. 

"Jan, my wife of 35 years, con¬ 
tinues to practice law in Westlake 
Village and loves being a grand¬ 
mother to our two grandkids 
(soon to be three). My son, Shane, 
started law school last fall and 
appears to be holding up quite 
well. It is hard to go to law school 
married and with a kid, but he 
will survive. My daughter, Noelle, 
is a full-time mother and is expect¬ 
ing her second child in June. It is 
really fun when the family gets 
together, babies and all. 

"Every once in awhile, I see 
John Fuchs '68E. He is a plaintiff's 
lawyer here in L.A. and as feisty 
as ever. Also, I saw Eddie De Sear 
the last time I was in New York. 
He has developed a very good 
law practice in a financial special¬ 
ty that is too complex for me to 
understand." 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin-.com 


By the time you read this column, 
our 35th reunion will be only three 
months away. Having attended all 
six of our prior reunions, I believe 
that the program for this reunion is 
the most exciting and impressive. 
The brochure should be reaching 
you just about now. Among the 
highlights: Our reunion will begin 
on Thursday, June 3, with a recep¬ 
tion hosted by Mike Schell at his 
apartment. We will have another 
reception Friday night, June 4, in 
the Starr East Asian Library in Kent 
Hall (a terrific venue that we've 
enjoyed before), following a screen¬ 
ing of Hart Perry's documentary. 
Valley of Tears. Chi Saturday, June 5, 
Professor Bob McCaughey, author 
of Stand, Columbia (a history of the 


University), will be our luncheon 
speaker. As McCaughey will 
undoubtedly show, what are for us 
memories of our college years now 
fit into a broad historical context. 
Provost Alan Brinkley will be our 
dinner speaker, discussing "The 
Presidential Campaign in 2004." 

He also is expected to comment on 
the University's position toward 
the College. Brinkley (CCT's Janu¬ 
ary cover subject) is recognized as 
one of the leading scholars of 
American political history. On Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, Rob Friedman 
will chair a panel of classmates as 
we collectively recall landmark 
events of our College years and 
their continuing impact on us. 
Please join us in June, because it is 
the classmates who attend — even 
more than the program — that 
makes for a successful reunion. 

As planning for the reunion 
goes forward, our reunion com¬ 
mittee has simultaneously worked 
on meeting the goal for our 
reunion class gift: $300,000. By 
mid-January, we had collected 
$150,000 from just more than 15 
percent of the class. Every mem¬ 
ber of the class can easily tell, 
looking back over 35 years, just 
how important the College years 
were to our personal development 
and our professional successes. 
This is a time to give back. Our 
goal is not just to meet the dollar 
amount; we seek participation by 
an overwhelming percentage of 
the class. Give what you can, but 
please at least join us in giving to 
the Columbia College Fund. 

Our reunion directory for this 
year will make use of 2004 tech¬ 
nology. Classmates are encour¬ 
aged to join the College's free 
E-Community (https://alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom), and 
to then complete the "About Me" 
questions for our class. The Alumni 
Office will download, compile and 
produce in hard copy these com¬ 
pleted questionnaires for the direc¬ 
tory. For those adept at using web¬ 
sites, this will be no challenge; for 
the others, we ask that you make 
the effort, so we can have the most 
complete directory for our class. 

When logging on for the first 
time, you will be asked to give 
your nine-digit identification 
number. You can find that num¬ 
ber on the mailing label of this 
very issue of CCT (above your 
name and to the right). 

Once you have logged on, go to 
"edit profile." Look for the yellow 
buttons at the top of your profile 
screen. Clicking "About Me" takes 
you to the reunion questions. The 
other yellow buttons prompt you 
to provide information about your 
family, advanced degrees, employ¬ 
ment and other activities. 

I have, once again, taken to e- 
mail to seek news from class¬ 


mates. Here are the responses for 
this issue. Jim Alloy has news of 
his own and of classmates. "I am 
completing my 18th year in the 
Bedford Schools, where I was the 
middle school principal for 13 
years and have been the assistant 
superintendent for personnel for 
the past five years. In June, I will 
retire after 32 years in the busi¬ 
ness. I was a proud parent in May 
at the graduation of my daughter 
Katelyn '03. It was great to share 
this event with my roommate. 
Max Carey, whose youngest child, 
Billy, graduated in the same class. 
My youngest daughter, Leah, is a 
junior at the University of Con¬ 
necticut, where she went to be 
able to cheer for a winning basket¬ 
ball team. (Joe Jones will change 
all of this for Columbia. I want to 
relive the day in March 1968 when 
we beat Princeton in that playoff 
for the Ivy title.) My wife, Bonnie, 
and I have lived in Katonah, N.Y., 
for the past 20 years and recently 
added a small home on Amelia 
Island, Fla., as a second residence. 

"A number of members of the 
Class of 1969 joined friends in the 
Class of 1970 and others who 
played football at some point in 
their Columbia years on the Friday 
of homecoming to honor a team¬ 
mate, Bill Wazevich '70. Bill passed 
away in the summer of 2002, and 
those who knew and played with 
him gathered to honor him. Bill's 
wife and family were in attendance, 
and along with reflecting on his 
career and his contributions on and 
off the field, the group made a 
donation in his name to the Athlet¬ 
ics Department. Included in the 
group were Ron Tarrington and 
Mike Busa '70, captains of the 1968 
team; Marty Domres; Max Carey; 
Rich Wyatt; Jim O'Connor; Bob 
Brookshire; Ron Rosenblatt; Fred 
Bartek and Rick Rose. Rick, who 
lived with Max and me during our 
last two years at Columbia, proudly 
showed off pictures of his daughter, 
Anne, bom in April, and son, Ricky, 
bom in July 2001. Bob officially 
turned over the honor to Rick of 
being the class's newest father." 
(Any other contender for this honor 
should e-mail me promptly.) 

John Marwell writes: "I am hap¬ 
pily practicing law in Mt. Kisco in 
Northern Westchester County. We 
have a 12-lawyer general practice 
firm, with a boutique in land use 
and real estate matters. Mostly, I 
represent property owners seeking 
land use approvals from municipal 
authorities and in litigation involv¬ 
ing real estate, land use and envi¬ 
ronmental issues. My wife, Gloria, 
is the best real estate broker in 
Northern Westchester and Green¬ 
wich, Conn, (thank goodness). Our 
daughter, Julie, was accepted at 
Cornell ('Dad, I'm just not a city 
girl'), where she hopes to be a pre- 
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med and play softball. Son Jeremy, 
Yale '99, is a first-year at NYU Law 
after two years at Clare College, 
Cambridge, and two years at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 
where he worked on nuclear 
defense public policy issues. Son 
Jonathan, Bates College '03, is 
working in a ski shop when he's 
not skiing in Lake Tahoe, and waits 
tables at night. Oh, there seems to 
be no end to the benefits of a fine 
liberal arts education! In short, we 
are all well and are grateful for our 
many blessings." 

Dave Rosedahl tells us why he 
has returned to Minnesota: "We 
regard Minnesota as home, and 
we missed it. Also, our son has 
returned to Minnesota after col¬ 
lege to work. While we loved Cal¬ 
ifornia, we loved Minnesota a lit¬ 
tle bit more. We kept our cabin in 
Wisconsin and visited there often. 

"I'm self-employed as a securi¬ 
ties industry consultant focusing 
on legal, compliance and regulato¬ 
ry matters. I've been developing an 
expert witness practice as well as 
consulting with foreign securities 
commissions and exchanges. I've 
been working with SEC's Office of 
International Affairs and U.S. 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment on projects in Colombia and 
Philippines. It was a great year — 
getting back to Minnesota and 
traveling through the U.S. and 
abroad. I've been rereading some 
Humanities texts and listening to 
Great Lectures on Dante's Divine 
Comedy, and so forth. I also restart¬ 
ed violin lessons ... general Renais¬ 
sance man kinds of things. I even 
did Thoreau-type work at our 
cabin — we lived there until our 
new house was completed." 

From Dick Menaker: "I have 
enjoyed the opportunity that being 
on the reunion committee has pro¬ 
vided to make contact with some 
old friends (all of us now qualify 
for that description) with whom I 
haven't spoken in a long time. 

Fred Pack (my freshman year 
roommate in Carman Hall) and I 
had lunch together for the first 
time since about 1966. His son just 
won a Fulbright to Cairo. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Egyptians refused to 
allow him to take up the scholar¬ 
ship, so he is going to Syria. Fred 
and Sandy recently visited him, 
believing the Middle East is at 
least as safe as New York. 

"I have been commercially liti¬ 
gating and was, at press time, fin¬ 
ishing a corporate appraisal pro¬ 
ceeding in the Delaware Court of 
Chancery and traversing the 
mutual fund minefield. I continue 
on the Board of Legal Services for 
the Hudson Valley, which pro¬ 
vides civil legal aid to the needy 
from Westchester and Rockland 
up to Dutchess and Ulster coun¬ 
ties, and with the project on the 


rare book collection of the Associ¬ 
ation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. My wife. Faith, and I recent¬ 
ly saw Lee Blessing's Down the 
Road in an Off-Broadway produc¬ 
tion directed by our older son, Jeff. 
Our younger son, Brian, is a senior 
in history at Grinnell College." 

This column is at its best when 
I can report on many classmates. 
To accomplish this, I need your 
help — please use my e-mail 
address to send me news. 



Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


IP s time to start thinking about 
our really big 35th class reunion 
which, according to my arithmetic 
(poet's math veteran), is only 
about a year away. I hope many of 
you will join me and the soon-to- 
be-formed reunion committee in 
planning this wonderful event. For 
those who were here for our 30th, I 
think you'll agree that the College 
does a fabulous job in putting 
together these weekends. They are 
a wonderful blend of community. 


Joanna is with a local firm and 
Brooks works for an NGO (non¬ 
governmental organization, i.e., 
charities and foundations). People 
to People International. Mchael '99 
is a business writer for Reuters, 
covering the steel and paper beats." 

Mike Kusin: "Married life is 
good. My work as a federal prose¬ 
cutor continues to be intellectually 
and emotionally fulfilling. My 
daughter, Shana '97 (double major 
in French and astronomy), recently 
started medical school. My oldest 
son probably will begin law school 
in the fall, and my 17-year-old 
identical twin sons are, well, 17." 

Alan Cooper: "Since 1998, I've 
held a dual appointment at Jew¬ 
ish and Union Theological Semi¬ 
naries. In 2003-04, I'm enjoying a 
sabbatical year as a Lilly Founda¬ 
tion Faculty Fellow, with two 
books in progress. Our daughter, 
Talya, following in the footsteps 
of her mother ('70 Barnard), is a 
junior at Barnard, majoring in 
anthropology." 

Paul Scham: "In November, I 
had a slight altercation with a car. 
I was walking across the street 
(with the light and not jaywalk¬ 
ing, despite having grown up in 


Alan cooper '71 holds dual appointments at 
Jewish and union Theological Seminaries and is 
enjoying a sabbatical year as a Lilly Foundation 
Faculty Fellow, with two books in progress. 


friendship, nostalgia and pride, 
and lots of fun, too. And if enough 
of my Beta brethren show up (and 
they will!), there will be some gen¬ 
uine shock and awe. So stay tuned 
for future announcements about 
the dates for our reunion and com¬ 
mittee events. In the interim, how 
about some mail? Take care, and 
Go Lions. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


The class e-newsletter is generat¬ 
ing good response and positive 
feedback. If you are not receiving 
it, please send me your e-mail 
address. 

Milt Erman: "I'm still in the San 
Diego area (live in Solana Beach, 
office in San Diego), doing sleep 
disorders medicine and sleep 
research. My wife, Susan Reiner 
Erman '72 Barnard, is in private 
practice psychiatry. Both kids are 
alums. Joanna '99 married Brooks 
Herman '99. Both got Harvard 
degrees (she in law, he in theology), 
and they live in San Diego, where 


N.Y.) when a car plowed into me. 
Luckily, he was going only 5 or 10 
mph, otherwise, I might not be 
writing you at all. I suffered a bro¬ 
ken leg and wrist. So, no weight 
on my left leg, and I swing down 
the 23 steps between the street 
and my front door on a walker. I 
have concluded that Washington, 
D.C., is far more dangerous than 
Jerusalem, where I lived for six 
years and never got closer than 
100 yards to a bombing and was 
never hit by a car. I'm recovering 
and should be walking by Febru¬ 
ary and resuming 3-4 miles a day 
by May, earlier if possible." 

Laurence Rabinowitz: "I and 
my wife, Laura, are practicing 
attorneys. We live on the Upper 
East Side, and our son, Benjamin 
(5) recently won the U.S. national 
chess championship for kinder¬ 
garteners at the 2003 National 
Scholastic K-12/Collegiate Chess 
Championship in Rosemont, Ill. 
Benjamin beat state champions 
from Illinois, Georgia, Ohio and 
Wisconsin on his way to the title." 

Reinaldo (Rey) Bonachea: "I 
graduated '71C and then '72E (elec¬ 
trical engineering). I went to work 
for Bell Laboratories and came 


back for an M.S. EE in 1974.1 was 
married in 1972 to a gal I met in 
my hometown in New Jersey who 
also came from Cuba. We have two 
children: Miriam (24) is a teacher in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dan (27) is a 
Ph.D. candidate in computer sci¬ 
ence at UC Berkeley. I divorced in 
1991 and was remarried in 2001 to 
a Venezuelan from Miami whom I 
met in 1998 through the Internet. 
We have a 17-year-old daughter 
who is a high school senior. 

"I designed circuits for a couple 
of years then self-taught software 
and designed software for about 
five years. I was promoted into 
management and never did any 
work afterward — just made sure 
others did it. I managed software 
systems development for 13 years, 
then headed market management 
for the Latin American region for a 
couple of years followed by devel¬ 
oping and teaching leadership and 
management training for newly 
promoted managers worldwide. 
The company metamorphosed 
from Bell Labs to AT&T to Lucent 
Technologies. 

"I retired in July 2000. Now, I 
have fun and do lots of volunteer 
work. Fun includes riding my 
bicycle about 30 miles three times 
a week, taking an occasional col¬ 
lege course, scuba diving, going 
to the beach often and participat¬ 
ing in several church activities 
and retreats. Volunteer work 
includes coordinating baptisms at 
my church, interviewing Colum¬ 
bia admissions candidates, men¬ 
toring high school students and 
teaching a Bible class." 

Ray Strieker, a San Francisco 
hematologist, diagnosed and is 
treating noted writer Amy Tan for 
late-stage Lyme disease. Here's a 
link I found to a reprinted Washing¬ 
ton Post article: www.canlyme. 
com/amyhtml. Tan has written an 
essay about her experiences with 
Lyme, published in her recent book. 
The Opposite of Fate: A Book ofMus- 
ings (Putnam Publishing Group, 
2003). The Post article gives the 
diagnostic controversy in specific 
terms; that part (what I wanted to 
know) was the only part omitted 
by editors at some other papers. 

The article also mentions that even 
though Tan had suggested Lyme 
disease to [at least one of] her doc¬ 
tors, the diagnosis was missed by 
her primary care physician, 
endocrinologist, sleep disorder spe¬ 
cialist, two neurologists, cardiolo¬ 
gist and orthopedic surgeon. And, 
despite the controversy in the med¬ 
ical community over proper diag¬ 
nostic criteria, she tested positive 
even under the narrower Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
standard. (Ray also was mentioned 
in a November 3,2003, People arti¬ 
cle about Tan.) Ray told me, "Amy 
is raising money for Lyme disease 
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research and treatment of kids, and 
anyone who wishes to contribute 
should contact the International 
Lyme and Associated Diseases Soci¬ 
ety at www.ilads.org. I am presi¬ 
dent-elect of the society." 

Although it is my policy not to 
print the many kind thank-you 
notes (and even the rare com¬ 
plaints, which are kind). I'll print 
this thank-you because although it 
was directed to me, it really is for 
the class, and particularly to those 
who contributed to the November 
column: Jacquie Gilbert, whose 
husband, Arthur Helton, an attor¬ 
ney and human rights activist, 
was killed in Iraq, said: "I received 
copies of the November issue of 
Columbia College Today. Thank you 
very much for the moving piece 
about Arthur in the Class Notes. I 
know that Arthur's mother and 
sister will similarly appreciate 
reading the column." 


Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 
pappell@aol.com 

Jerry Groopman, who holds the 
Recanati Chair in Medicine at Har¬ 
vard Medical School, received the 
2003 McGovern Award from the 
American Medical Writers Associ¬ 
ation, and spoke at its annual 
meeting. In addition to his current 
research on genes that regulate 
breast cancer growth and neuronal 
development, Jerry is a staff writer 
for The New Yorker. His latest book. 
The Anatomy of Hope: How People 
Prevail in the Face of Illness (Ran¬ 
dom House), is in bookstores. 

John Dawson gave invited lec¬ 
tures at international conferences 
on cytochrome P450 in Prague 
and on bio-inorganic chemistry in 
Cairns, Australia. He has been 
named to the scientific advisory 
board for the next international 
cytochrome P450 conference, 
scheduled for Dallas in 2005. John, 
who is a professor at the Universi¬ 
ty of South Carolina, edits Journal 
of Inorganic Biochemistry. 

Alan Ducatman is professor 
and chair of the department of 
community medicine. West Vir¬ 
ginia University School of Medi¬ 
cine. His wife, Barbara, chairs the 
pathology department there. They 
have three teenage boys who 
"keep us busy on a nonstop basis." 

Jeffrey Jackson lives in Johan¬ 
nesburg, where he manages a bou¬ 
tique consulting firm that provides 
finance advisory services to local 
and foreign companies that are 
seeking to acquire business assets 
under the government's privatiza¬ 
tion program. His daughter, Leila, 
bom in South Africa, recently 
turned 3. "After being overseas for 
18 years. I'm looking forward to 



getting back to the U.S.," he says. 

Armen Donelian's new CD, 
Quartet Language, was released by 
Playscape in the fall. The CD, with 
Armen on piano, was recorded 
live at Visiones in NYC in 1992. 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


fbremer@pclient.ml.com 


A third of a century ago, as a some¬ 
what hearty band of 700 recent 
high school seniors gathered under 
the South Field tent during Fresh¬ 
man Week, a unique club was 
formed. It is a club in which no one 
new can qualify for membership 
and one in which members can opt 
out but can never be expelled. 

During this period, the club 
enrollment has shrunk 20 percent, 
with some losses due to transfers, 
drop-outs and the like during our 
college days and further erosion 
as the addresses of classmates 
suddenly fail. Some 560 remain. 

In an era when more and more 
of our co-workers think of Vietnam 
protests, hippie "be-ins," Watergate 
and racial segregation as anony¬ 
mous historical events, members of 
our club know that these are the 
events that shaped our perspective 
of today. We don't need to imagine 
life without computers, the Internet 
and cell phones. Oil boycotts, the 
draft, gays hiding and women as 
second-class citizens are all part of 
the fabric of our reality. 

In a few months, our club will 
meet on campus to share past mem¬ 
ories and current realities. Join us 
June 3-6 for our 30th reunion! (In 
the notes that follow, I have indicat¬ 
ed who is planning to be .there.) 

Many classmates have written in 
with major and minor life changes. 
Few careers have shifted as dramat¬ 
ically as that of Ed Berliner (com¬ 
ing!) in New Jersey. "I was a 
department head at Bell Labs. 

When I became pension-eligible 
and a position became open at my 
son's school to teach calculus and 
physics, I leaped at the opportunity. 
It has certainly been an experience." 
Ed tells us that his middle son is a 
sophomore at the College and his 
youngest is applying this year. 

Several of the doctors in our 
class have left their practices to join 
the management side of the heath 
care world. For Dr. Joe Barone 
(coming!), the change came long 
ago. Although a board-certified 
internist, Joe has spent the past 21 


years in careers at various levels of 
clinical R&D project leadership 
responsibilities. He is director of 
drug safety and medical affairs at 
Daiichi Pharmaceutical Corpora¬ 
tion in the New York area. 

The change for Dr. George 
Andrews (coming!) came later in 
his career. Known as George Vas- 
siliades while on campus (must 
be a story here), he was a Florida- 
based cardiologist for 15 years 
before switching to management. 
He writes, "For the past five 
years, I was the medical director 
for CIGNA Healthcare. I recently 
accepted a position as v.p./chief 
medical officer for PHP/Cariten 
Healthcare, which is part of 
Covenant Health in Knoxville." 

The above makes me think of 
Dr. Alan Rosenberg, who had a 
practice for a time, then years ago 
moved to management in Chica¬ 
go. Has anyone been in touch 
with Alan? Before leaving the 
medical topic, I want to note that 
Dr. Matt Marano (who has four 
eye-care centers in New Jersey) 
and Dr. Tom Long (dermatology 
in Rhode Island) are coming to 
the reunion. We hadn't heard 
from either in years! 

Hard as it may be to imagine, 
the lawyers in the class haven't 
been too communicative of late. 
J.P. Van Lent works with Cullen & 
Dykman in Brooklyn. We've also 
heard that Paul Diamond, a part¬ 
ner in a Philadelphia firm, is about 
to be nominated to the federal 
bench. More on both to follow. 

Someone not changing careers is 
Glenn Goldman (coming!). For the 
past 22 years, Glenn has been at 
the New Jersey Institute of Tech¬ 
nology as an architecture professor. 
He tells us, "I've been busy living 
vicariously through my children — 
especially through their athletic 
accomplishments. My oldest son is 
a sophomore at Tufts (on the water 
polo and swim teams). My middle 
son is a high school senior (soccer 
team). And my 8-year-old son is 
just plain active!" 


invaluable. He tells us, "I am still 
very involved in Columbia athlet¬ 
ics, so much so that I led the search 
for the newest head football and 
head basketball coaches." Ted also 
serves on the University Presi¬ 
dent's Committee on Athletics. 

A note from Clifton Wellman 
(maybe coming) tells of a unique 
new hobby. He recently became a 
member of the New York Turtle and 
Tortoise Society and is interested in 
rescuing tortoises that have been 
mistreated by their previous owners 
as well as generally improving the 
lives of turtles. He also wants to 
know the name of the classmate 
who kept snakes and lizards in the 
dorms. Anyone remember? 

That's the latest news from the 
members of our little club. 
Reunion information packages 
should be arriving in your mail¬ 
box. Hope to see a lot of new and 
old faces on campus June 3-6! 
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Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


After graduation. Rich (Richard 
S.) Corenthal received his J.D. 
from the Benjamin Cardozo School 
of Law at Yeshiva University. He is 
a partner at Meyer, Suozzi, English 
& Klein and has his office at 36th 
Street and Broadway. He repre¬ 
sents labor unions and individu¬ 
als/plaintiffs in employment cases. 
Rich is married to Andra Fertig '76 
Barnard, an attending pediatrician 
at Bellevue Hospital. They have 
two children, Lilly (15) and 
Michael (12). Rich, Andra and fam¬ 
ily live in Larchmont, N.Y. 

The novel The DaVinci Code has 
been in the press a lot since its pub¬ 
lication. I picked up a copy of the 
December GQ and saw an article on 
Opus Dei, inspired partially by the 
novel. Father C. John McCloskey 
III was prominently featured in the 
article. Fascinating reading! 


Fran Minarik '75 lives on 47th Street where 
he's built a small recording studio, Redcat 
Music, in his apartment. 


Ted Gregory (coming!) has 
altered his involvement in the 
securities industry. After 25 years 
trading bonds for Salomon Bros., 
Lehman Bros, and Bank of Ameri¬ 
ca, Ted moved three years ago to 
become a consultant with the exec¬ 
utive search firm of Hedrick & 
Struggles International. Ted recent¬ 
ly was named head of its global 
asset securitization practice, where 
his years of contacts should prove 


Fran Minarik lives on 47th 
Street, where he's built a small 
recording studio, Redcat Music, in 
his apartment. He says he's been 
blessed to be able to make a living 
in music, which he's always loved. 
He is hired to play on days of audi¬ 
tions ( Avenue Q, Millie, regional 
stuff) and also musical directs and 
conducts (2776 at Ford's Theatre in 
D.C., Spring 2003; Smokey Joe's at 
Lyric Theatre, Oklahoma City, 
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Summer 2003; Radio City Christ¬ 
mas Spectacular in Nashville, Fall 
2003). In December, he played at 
Davenport's in Chicago, doing a 
club act with a singer who is on 
tour with Urinetown. Making tracks 
for singers and soundtracks for 
projects has opened a whole new 
work area for him. After Columbia, 
Fran started dancing, and spent 
five years or so addicted to ballet 
class. After that, he worked out in a 
gymnastics studio and then started 
lifting, which he continues. He says 
he is one of the most buff (albeit, 
now older) pianists on the Broad¬ 
way/ audition circuit. 


insurance company in the United 
States and one of the largest life 
insurers in the world. Robert lives 
in Maplewood, N.J., with his wife, 
Deborah, and their three children. 

John Sesek has two children, 
Sam (14) and Sara (11), with his 
wife, Mary. He is the CFO of a 
large nonprofit that provides spe¬ 
cial education and mental health 
treatment to troubled youth. "How 
that developed from being a histo¬ 
ry major," he says, "is a long, cir¬ 
cuitous story." He goes on: "My 
interest in urban life also has a 
physical expression in that I am an 
avid bicyclist and often commute 


Robert Hebron 76, formerly senior v.p. of New York 
Life insurance, leads the company's Advanced 
Markets Network based in Leawood, Kan. 


Columbia250 inspired me to do 
something that I had been planning 
to do for years. Many years ago, I 
received a small rhinestone 'IKE' 
pin from a deceased aunt's estate. I 
asked for it because of President 
Eisenhower's connection to Colum¬ 
bia. Those of you who attended our 
25th reunion many years ago may 
remember that I wore the pin at the 
class dinner in Low Rotunda. I 
wore it one more time, in December 
at the Columbia Club of Philadel¬ 
phia's award reception, where Pro¬ 
fessor Robert McCaughey gave 
remarks on Columbia's first 19 
presidents. The next day, I sent the 
pin to the Columbiana collection, 
where it will be added to other 
Eisenhower memorabilia. It was a 
small gesture, but it really made me 
feel good. 

In closing, I need to yell at you 
all! I've sent more than 100 e- 
mails and snail-mails to various 
classmates during the past few 
months, asking to hear from them 
with information for Class Notes. 
I've only heard from a small 
handful. Please let me hear from 
you! You don't even have to wait 
until I write to you! 
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Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Gordon Kit wants to tell David 
Wing that "his sophomore year 
roommate says hi." 

Robert Hebron, formerly senior 
v.p. of New York Life Insurance, 
leads the company's Advanced 
Markets Network based in Lea¬ 
wood, Kan., and splits his time 
between New York and Kansas 
City. New York Life, a Fortune 100 
company, is the largest mutual life 


to work by bike and advocate for 
bicycle-friendly transit structures 
and policies. Since starting to 
record mileage in 1987, I've done 
more than 18,000 miles, most of it 
urban. I figure at this pace I'll go 
around the world by 2010. One of 
the highlights of the past few years 
was a pilgrimage of sorts to the 
monastery where Thomas Merton 
'38 lived out his vowed religious 
life. 

"Like many others, I was sad¬ 
dened to hear of Jim Shenton '49's 
passing. There are two other 
Columbia graduates within my 
professional work circles, and it 
was amazing how we could 
recount great memories of Profes¬ 
sor Shenton. He inspired and con¬ 
firmed my lifelong interest in 
immigration/ethnic/urban history. 
There is not a neighborhood in 
Cleveland that doesn't bring to my 
mind some reference to the history 
of immigration and the building of 
ethnic institutions and neighbor¬ 
hoods. My friends have had to get 
used to my constant commentary 
as I drive through Cleveland. This 
is a habit that clearly started as a 
student of Professor Shenton." 

Greg Rumore, a pathologist at 
Kaiser Hospital in Oakland, Calif, 
(living in Walnut Creek), sent an 
amazing story about Bob Rose- 
meyer that he clipped from the 
San Francisco Chronicle. It seems 
that Bob, who played varsity bas¬ 
ketball and baseball, has been 
doing biathlons for a while, and 
while baining on his bicycle near 
Livermore last February, he was 
hit by a car and seriously injured: 
fractured pelvis, broken shoulder, 
tom ligaments. Also hurt in the 
accident, though much less seri¬ 
ously than Bob, was his riding 
partner, Karin LaBerge, a world- 
class biathlete who has won inter¬ 
national titles. Bob spent two 


weeks in a hospital and six more 
weeks in a wheelchair. He has 
three screws in his shoulder and 
five in his pelvis. You'd think Bob 
was finished with biathlons — 
but you'd be wrong. While conva¬ 
lescing, he received a letter telling 
him that he'd been awarded a 
spot in the Ironman Triathlon 
World Championship in Hawaii in 
October, and by May he was bain¬ 
ing again. Before the accident. Bob 
planned to finish the event in 
about 11 hours. Though his run¬ 
ning sbide has been shortened 
and he has limited range of 
motion in his shoulder, he decided 
not only to compete, but to bring 
in a time of no more than 15 
hours. According to official results 

1 found on the Internet, Bob swam 

2 j miles, biked 112 miles, and ran 
26 miles in a little under 12 hours, 
ahead of nearly a third of the 
other competitors. (LaBerge recov¬ 
ered bom her injuries to win her 
age group in just over 10 hours.) 
Congratulations, Bob, and thanks 
to Greg for the story. 

One last bicycle item: I've also 
taken up long-distance biking, ped¬ 
aling about 2,000 miles a year to 
stay in shape for charity rides such 
as Delaware's annual 150-mile 
"Bike to the Bay" to benefit the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
Any other bikers out there? 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


I've heard bom California. Break¬ 
ing a 25-year silence, Mitchell 
Schoen wrote bom Los Angeles, 
where he practices emergency 
medicine. Last year, Mitch was 
named Emergency Physician of 
the Year by the American Acade¬ 
my of Emergency Physicians. He 
chairs the American Association 
of Physician Specialists' Certifica¬ 
tion Standards Committee and 
serves as national chair of the 
Board of Certibcation in Emer¬ 
gency Medicine. 

In Santa Rosa, meanwhile. Bill 
Dorsey was recognized this past 
year as a PEACH (performance, 
efficiency, attitude, courtesy, help¬ 
fulness) at the Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Center, where he is in 
clinical social work. I am especial¬ 
ly impressed by this when I con¬ 
sider the challenges that he must 
face managing services and advo¬ 
cating for an ever-growing popu¬ 
lation of elderly patients, given 
California's fabled budgetary 
problems. I think we all knew that 
Bill was a peach, but did you 
know that he and his wife, Lynn, 
have two sons, Brendan (11) and 
Brian (7)? That he plays drums 
with a jazz combo (Just Friends)? 


That he coaches Brian's soccer 
team? That he spent his teenage 
years in Kenya? Got you on that 
one, admit it. 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


If I buly were a columnist writing 
about the life and times of 700 
young men and a few women 
who spent time together in New 
York in the mid- to late-1970s, I 
would have fun this month, unen¬ 
cumbered by the need to print, 
verbatim, words of any of these 
actual people. Unfortunately, they 
don't pay me to make up stuff or 
to give you my opinions. My job 
is to collate your musings. And 
this month, it seems that nothing 
much has "mused" you. So, I 
have kept my sbing of filing con¬ 
secutive columns intact, but you 
have not shared your inner Lion 
with the rest of us. Shame, shame. 

Fortunately, our correspondent 
bom London, Sb Don Guttenplan, 
filed as we were going to press: 
"Sad though I was not to be able to 
make the 25th, I read your account 
of the proceedings with great 
pleasure (and no small amount of 
envy of those who were there). 
Indeed, it was partly regret at hav¬ 
ing missed out that prompted me 
to issue a foolish challenge to Larry 
Friedman: If he managed to get a 
place in the 2003 N.Y. Marathon, I 
would fly over and run with him. 
And so it happened that two mid¬ 
dle-aged guys were speeding (OK, 
trudging) up First Avenue, well 
past our 10th mile and beginning 
to feel our years, when at the cor¬ 
ner of 106th and First we saw and 
heard something that immediately 
put spring into our step: a lusty 
rendition of 'Roar Lion Roar.' Was 
it the World's Most Anarchic 
Marching Band? It was, and 
although Larry's announcement 
that the Class of '78 was In the 
House was greeted with a certain 
bland incredulity, it was definitely 
one of the highlights of a long, hot, 
splendid day in New York. 

"After a long hiatus, I recently 
returned to work on my biogra¬ 
phy of I.F. Stone. My last project 
during the break was to produce 
Edward Said: Dissident Intellectual 
for the BBC. The man was, for 
many of us, an intellectual inspi¬ 
ration and a model of political 
courage and integrity." 

I hope to visit Don and perhaps 
others during a jaunt to England 
this summer. 

On a personal note, I am asking 
for help. In my role as the presi¬ 
dent of the Connecticut Technology 
Council, I am trying to create an 
active and dynamic community of 
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innovative and creative leaders in 
the state and perhaps across South¬ 
ern New England. We will be com¬ 
bining the best attributes of the 
software techniques of the political 
and social networking sites. I am 
curious if any of you are members 
of successful virtual/actual com¬ 
munities. These would be groups 
that use the Internet and e-mail to 
keep members informed and for 
communicating, but also have reg¬ 
ular physical meetings. I am hop¬ 
ing to create about 150 groups of 10 
people who will meet monthly and 
then get together at large events 
two or three times a year, an eco¬ 
nomic development army of entre¬ 
preneurs behaving much as the 
volunteers for some of the Democ¬ 
ratic candidates in the primaries. 

As an experiment, please let me 
know your thoughts on the 2004 
elections. We had a great discus¬ 
sion at the reunion that turned 
political, so let's keep the conver¬ 
sation going. 
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Lyle Steele 

511 E. 73rd St., Ste 7 
New York, NY 10021 


lyle_steele@hotmail.com 


[Editor's note: CCT thanks Lyle 
Steele, class correspondent since 
1982, for his service to the College and 
his classmates. This is his final col¬ 
umn. We welcome Robert Klapper 
as his successor, and ask that you send 
news to him: rklappermd@aol.com.] 


Ted Anton: "I'm married with 
two teenagers and live in River 
Forest, Ill. I'm an English profes¬ 
sor at DePaul University in Chica¬ 
go specializing in literary nonfic¬ 
tion. I've written two books, one 
the true story of a professor mur¬ 
dered in 1991 at the University of 
Chicago, the other a portrayal of 
outsider creativity in science. 

"My wife, Maja, is a senior part¬ 
ner at Sidley, Austin, Brown and 
Wood. My son. Cam, is a swim¬ 
mer and baseball player; my 
daughter, Marja, swims and plays 
soccer. She is expressing an inter¬ 
est in, of all things, Columbia. I 
enjoy reading our classmate bios 
in the column and look forward to 
seeing all of you at the reunion." 

The reunion committee is busy 
preparing for our 25th reunion 
weekend, June 3-6. Details soon 
will be forwarded to you. In addi¬ 
tion to getting as many classmates 
as possible back to campus, the 
committee has established an 
ambitious class gift goal of $500,000 
in honor of our 25th. To date, we 
have raised in excess of $275,000, 
but we will require widespread 
support to achieve our goal. 

There already are three special 
events lined up just for '79ers: a 


Thursday cocktail party hosted by 
Peter Lasusa at the University 
Club at 6 p.m., a Friday night 
"stag" dinner for class members 
(just the guys) at the Union 
League Club at 6:30 p.m., and our 
Saturday class dinner at Casa Ital- 
iana at 6:30 p.m. Contact Sharen 
Medrano in the Alumni Office for 
more details: (212) 870-2742 or 
so290@columbia.edu. 


Craig Lesser 
1600 Parker Ave., Apt. 15B 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
clesser@weichert.com 

A play written by Geoffrey Paul 
Gordon based on his experiences 
teaching English in maximum secu¬ 
rity prisons will be performed in 
NYC from March 18-25. Testicula- 
tions will be performed at the New 
Media Repertory, 512 E. 80th St. For 
information, call (212) 734-5195. 

Dr. Dennis Costakos, his wife, 
Anne, and daughter, Chloe (11), 
were in Visoria and Tolfino, Cana¬ 
da, in August. Dennis mostly does 
hands-on medicine and some 
research. He recently published an 


Ernie Cicconi lives in Madison, 
N.J., with his three children. He is 
active in community affairs as 
chairman of the environmental 
commission and as a youth soccer 
coach. He recently completed his 
12th marathon. His days of ulti¬ 
mate frisbee obviously have pro¬ 
duced a lifetime of fitness. 

Dan ran into Kevin Costa and 
his wife, Maureen, at the 2002 
football game at Fordham 
(Columbia won in the last sec¬ 
onds). Nothing further to report 
for Mr. Costa, who is free to 
embellish this short clip. 

Dan mentioned a few items 
about his life. He is with Sony, for 
which he evaluates new business 
opportunities and develops strate¬ 
gies to expand its empire. While 
he has spent most of his career in 
the wireless arena, his current 
interest lies in digital delivery of 
content and application of paper¬ 
like displays that could replace 
traditional LCDs. His wife, Nancy, 
is a professor of molecular genet¬ 
ics at the Robert Wood Johnson 
Medical School. They live in Con¬ 
vent Station, N.J., and have been 
married 10 years. 



Ernie Cicconi '81 lives in Madison, N.J., where he 
is active in community affairs as chairman of 
the Environmental Commission and as a youth 
soccer coach. 


article in the American Journal of 
Perinatology about newborns and 
vitamin K. Dennis has good mem¬ 
ories of chemistry classes at 
Columbia with George Yancopou- 
los, Michael Kazim, Steven 
Schwartz, Daniel Abella, A. Draga 
'84 P&S and George Horakis '79. 

Hope to hear from more of you 
in the coming months. 


Kevin Fay 
8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale, VA 22003 
cct@columbia.edu 

This column essentially is a con¬ 
tinuation of the "data dump" pro¬ 
vided by my friend, Dan Albohn 
(the first half was published in the 
January issue). 

Lenny Cassuto and his wife, 
Debra, live in Washington, D.C., 
and have a 3-year-old daughter. 
He is a tenured professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Fordham. (How's that for a 
commute? Can you say Amtrak ?) 

Dan maintains contact with John 
Butler, whether to attend Mets 
games or a Columbia event. John is 
a partner in the law firm of Gal¬ 
lagher, Briody and Butler in Prince¬ 
ton, N.J., and is active in the lives of 
his many nieces and nephews. 



Featured in the next edition of 
CCT will be Dr. Michael Schat- 
man, Roger Keller, Kenneth 
Holden and Michael Horowitz. 
Stay tuned, and be good. 



Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 
Taunton, MA 02780 


rpassloff@aol.com 


Congratulations are in order for 
Noel Katz for two reasons. "On 
October 12,2003," he reports, "at 
the Soho Playhouse in Greenwich 
Village, I married the noted musi¬ 
cal comedy performer, Joy Dew¬ 
ing, the only way I could: in an 
original musical I wrote for the 
occasion." Everyone sang funny 
songs Noel had created for them. 
While the bride, the officiant, the 
best man and the bridesmaids all 
regularly appear on musical 
stages, Noel, his parents and the 
flower girl (Noel's 4-year-old 
niece) were facing an audience for 
the first time. The New York Times 
wrote that the musical "brought 
down the house." The live record¬ 
ing is available for sale at 
www.weddingmusical.com. 

Steve Solomon is the deputy 
legal adviser at the U.S. perma¬ 


nent mission to the United 
Nations and other international 
organizations in Geneva. He is 
married to Michele, the deputy 
director of the migration policy 
and research program at the Inter¬ 
national Organization for Migra¬ 
tion in Geneva. They have three 
children. Steve can be reached at 
solomonsa@state.gov. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Mark Darlington reports, "I was 
sorry that I couldn't attend the 
reunion, but I'll definitely make 
the 25th! After living in NYC and 
Westchester County my whole 
life, I moved to Connecticut two 
years ago. (I still feel like a New 
Yorker, though!) I live with my 
wife, Paula, and sons, Alexander 
(5) and Nicholas (2 J). I am a solu¬ 
tions architect for a Long Island- 
based computer consulting firm, 
supporting clients from Maryland 
to Massachusetts. I still love to 
run, swim, and ride my road bike, 
but most of my time at home is 
spent chasing my boys around. I 
enjoy reading Class Notes." 

David Einhom notes, "I was 
married on November 9 in Great 
Neck, N.Y. My wife, Anne (for¬ 
merly Bomser) attended Barnard 
before graduating from MIT and 
the Boston University School of 
Law. I am at Anderson Kill & 
Olick, PC., where I chair the 
firm's intellectual property law 
department. I also serve as an 
arbitrator of cybersquatting dis¬ 
putes for the National Arbitration 
Forum. I am the producing direc¬ 
tor of Untitled Theater Company 
#61, Ltd. This summer, I produced 
the Off-Broadway production of 
Fairy Tales of the Absurd." 

Steve Conway '69 remarks, "I 
saw in the Class Notes for '83 
your reference to Professor Joseph 
Bauke. He also was a mentor to 
me, but I left Columbia and N.Y. 
in 1970 and lost track of him. This 
was the first time I heard his 
death confirmed. I remember Joe 
as a terrific, irreverent teacher and 
thinker. I was a doctoral student 
in German when he chaired the 
department of Germanic lan¬ 
guages and literature, and I also 
remember him from my under¬ 
grad days at Columbia College. In 
those days, he was a breath of 
fresh air in a German grad faculty 
that had some stuffy remnants. 

He didn't hesitate to tell stories, 
often hilarious ones, about just 
how stodgy some of these rem¬ 
nants could be. He was a great 
lover not only of literature but of 
art and the arts. And he loved to 
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strike blows against the empire 
when appropriate." 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig is 
recovering from a heart attack. He 
spent several weeks at Bellevue 
hospital, a world he described as 
Dante's Inferno. Selig was visited 
daily by his former Columbia stu¬ 
dents, who were "an emblem of 
friendship ... They gave me the 
courage to go on and pursue my 
new life (incipit vita nova) at the 
Atria assisted living residence 
(333 W. 86th St., Room 406, New 
York, NY 10024; 212-799-2232)." 
Selig was praised in the new 
book. Stand, Columbia. Author 
Professor Robert McCaughey 
writes, "The core of the Columbia 
College faculty consisted of facul¬ 
ty who were both intensely loyal 
to and identified with what the 
College stood for ... the moral 
obligation to be intelligent." 
McCaughey cites Selig as an 
example of a faculty member who 
devoted most of his energies to 
teaching in the College. 

Vincent Casey arranged for 
Selig to have a telephone in the 
hospital. Selig remarked, "I will 
never forget Vincent's kindness." 
Vincent is a partner at Shearman 
& Sterling and lives in Manhattan 
with his wife. Paul Saputo runs a 
tennis center. He is a gifted sculp¬ 
tor and has a strong interest in art 
history. He is studying Italian and 
called Selig in the hospital from 
Italy. 

Jack Abuhoff took time out of 
his busy schedule (CEO Innodata; 
ticker INOD, NASDAQ exchange) 
to visit the professor. Jack's com¬ 
pany employs thousands of peo¬ 
ple. He lives with his family in 
New Jersey. 

Michael Schmidtberger '82, a 
partner at Sidley Austin Brown & 
Wood; Joe Cabrera '82, a promi¬ 
nent real estate executive; and 
Charles J. O'Byme '81, president 
of the Alumni Association, also 
visited Selig. James Weinstein '84, 
former crew member, made many 
telephone calls and sent countless 
e-mails to check up on the profes¬ 
sor's progress. Tom Glocer '81, 
CEO of Reuters, had invited Selig 
to Thanksgiving dinner just before 
he had the heart attack. 

Other former students who vis¬ 
ited Selig included Dr. Mark Leb- 
wohl '74, Jonathan Molin '77, 
Stephen Winningham '78, Jed Perl 
'72, Robbie Toggweiler '75 and 
David Filosa '82. Selig wants to 
give special thanks to Eamon 
Roche '88, who is "more than a 
brother, a most gifted person in 
every respect and an emblem of 
loyalty and friendship." Fritz Stem 
'46 also gave much needed sup¬ 
port during this difficult period. 

Professor Selig asks that stu¬ 
dents call, or even better, visit him. 
We wish him a speedy recovery. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 


Only three months until the big 
weekend, and our 20th reunion 
committee keeps on growing, as 
Glen Ramsdell and Ben Pushner 
recently joined Reunion Chairman 
Jim Weinstein and more than 20 
of our classmates during one of 
our organizational teleconferences. 

Well-known for his Glee Club 
prowess, Glenn sings the praises 
of corporate consultancy by 
his association with McKinsey 
and Co. in San Francisco. With 
President Larry Kane and Senator 
El Gray (among others) also min¬ 
ing for fame and fortune in that 
Gold Rush city, and with Adam 
Belanoff, Carr D'Angelo, Peter 
Schmidt, Michael Ackerman, 
Peter Lunenfeld and so many 
other classmates tilling the enter¬ 
tainment soil of the "Deep South" 
that is L.A., it's clear that the Left 
Coast will be well represented 
(which should shame so many of 
you New York, New Jersey, Con¬ 
necticut, Massachusetts, and so on 
locals to make the commitment 
now!). So, sign up for reunion 
today, even if you can only pop in 
for an event or two. 

As for Ben Pushner, after prac¬ 
ticing law for a number of years 
with firms in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, Ben is a senior staff 
attorney for Hartford Financial Ser¬ 
vices, working out of the company's 
Boston regional office. He lives in 
Newton Center, Mass., with his 
wife, Marcia, and their daughters, 
Molly (6j) and Jennie (5). Ben and 
his family look forward to attending 
the 20th reunion. "In June 1997, my 
wife and I were at the Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital maternity ward 
with the time between contractions 
winding down when fellow John 
Jay 14th floor resident Edwin 
"Chip" Trayner strolled up with his 
wife, getting ready to deliver a sec¬ 
ond child." Indeed, Ben's daughter 
and Chip's son were bom the same 
day, with the moms recuperating in 
adjoining rooms. Further rounding 
out this Columbia lovefest is the fact 
that fellow JJ14 resident Matt 
Samarel '83 was the hospital's chief 
of pediatrics! 

In the interest of complete disclo¬ 
sure — and frankly, to join in on the 
"small world" coincidence of this 
anecdote — I, your Class Notes edi¬ 
tor; Adam Belanoff; and a few 
other classmates made JJ 14 their 
home for a year or two ... or three, 
if you were El Gray, RA to the stars! 

Ben recently saw Chip, who 
also lives in Newton, at a street 
fair, and Chip, too, is looking for¬ 


ward to the reunion. Talk about 
Columbiana at its finest! 

Any other great stories out 
there? Ready when you are ... and 
hoping to see you at reunion! 


or jurors, and not as defendants! 

If you enjoy reading about the 
doings of your classmates, please 
e-mail me with updates. 


I Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

I Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 


Sarah A. Kass 
21 Blomfield Court 
Maida Vale 
London W9 ITS 
England 

sarahann29uk@aol.com 


No news to report. We hope 
everyone is having a healthy and 
prosperous 2004. Keep an eye out 
for the beginning stages of our 
20th reunion planning, which we 
hope will begin in late spring or 
summer. In the meantime, we 
need your updates! Thanks. 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Two classmates responded to my 
plaintive note last issue request¬ 
ing updates. 

Andrew Goldsmith and his 
wife, Alicia, have two daughters, 
Eloise and Julia, and live in the 
D.C. suburb of Takoma Park, 

Md. Andrew is v.p. of marketing 
and strategic planning at a tele¬ 
com company. "I have been 
unable to persuade my family to 
move back to NYC," he writes, 
"but I try to get up there as much 
as possible. When last there, I saw 


A1 Burrs writes: "I returned on 
December 18 from a year and five 
days in Baghdad, Iraq. It is great to 
see the family (wife, Juliana; and 
son, Benjamin, 10) again. During 
the conflict, I was the operations 
officer for 17th Signal Battalion, 
22nd Signal Brigade, V Corps. We 
provided the tactical communica¬ 
tions support for the V Corps units 
and in particular 3rd Infantry Divi¬ 
sion when we crossed over into 
Iraq on 20 March. It was challeng¬ 
ing to be in charge of a 700-mem¬ 
ber Communication Task Force 
that was one of the first units to 
cross over. In June 2003,1 changed 
jobs and became the chief of signal 
operations and plans for the Com¬ 
bined Joint Task Force 7 located in 
Baghdad. CJTF-7 is the outfit com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant General 
Ricardo Sanchez, and we are 
responsible for all military and civil 
military operations in Iraq. I was 
notified in July 2003 that I was 
selected for promotion to lieu¬ 
tenant colonel. This was great 
news, but I have not had the 


Al Burrs '87 returned to the U.S. in December 
after more than a year in Baghdad, Iraq, as 
operations officer for 17th Signal Battalion, 
22nd Signal Brigade, v corps. 


Matt Epstein, who is thriving in 
Hoboken, and Eric Wakin '85, 
who is making a name for himself 
on the pro poker circuit. I would 
love to hear from my hallmates on 
the sixth floor of Carman and 
BHR, not to mention any Sigma 
Nu's: agoldsmithl@verizon.net." 

I think Jeffrey Oing is our only 
classmate with "Honorable" 
before his name. Congratulations 
on being elected last November to 
the office of judge of the civil 
court of the City of New York! Jeff 
assumed his judicial duties on 
January 1, and has been assigned 
to hear civil cases in New York 
County (Manhattan) at 111 Centre 
St. Prior to his election, he served 
as deputy general counsel to City 
Council Speaker Gifford Miller 
and The Council of the City of 
New York. Jeff, we hope if any of 
us have professional dealings 
with you, it is either as attorneys 


opportunity to savor it given the 
situation in Iraq. I had just returned 
to Baghdad from visiting the Polish 
Multination Division Headquarters 
in Babylon, Iraq, when I found out 
I had been selected for promotion." 

Now that Al is back in Ger¬ 
many (Kitzingen), he is vacation¬ 
ing with his family in preparation 
for his new job in Heidelberg as 
the V Corps G6 chief of signal 
operations. "I will be in charge of 
a staff of 37 military and civilian 
communication specialists," he 
said. "We are responsible for plan¬ 
ning and implementing tactical 
and commercial communication 
support for V Corps and it subor¬ 
dinate units." 

Writing from Aguada, Puerto 
Rico, Charles Blass reports that 
he has been in six weeks of "ener¬ 
gy exchange" at the Ann Wig- 
more Institute for Living Foods — 
no cooking involved (www. 
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annwigmore.org), a place for 
cleansing and living on the ocean. 
"I've been here four times, and it 
is truly a home away from home 
(NYC). It's the perfect antidote to 
a blindingly busy lifestyle of 
sleeplessness and a high degree of 
stress from the normal pace of the 
city and business dealings," 
Charles said. "In addition to 
working in the organic garden, I 
made it to Orlando for the first 
annual Global Peace Film Festival 
— amazing!" 

Back in New York, Charles 
manages KMA Music, producing 
and engineering. His current proj¬ 
ects include managing and pro¬ 
ducing Rene Moneze, "bassist- 
guitarist extraordinaire" from 
Cameroon, and his group 
Armoneez; and developing Glob- 
alTribe Radio, in conjunction 
with the GlobalTribe TV show 
(www.pbs.org/globaltribe). 

Matt Ferri works in New York 
City for the owners of the Blue 
Note Jazz Club and B.B. King's as 
their "financial wizard," after 
having spent more than 10 years 
on Wall Street and earning an 
M.B.A. from Stern School of Busi¬ 
ness at NYU. Matt says, "I am no 
less busy; but I'm having fun for 
a change. I also am starting an 
investment advisory company, 
which I hope will become a full¬ 
time venture." 

Ed Hoffman is in solo law 
practice in Los Angeles and has 
been certified a specialist in 
appellate law by the State Bar of 
California Board of Legal Special¬ 
ization. There are approximately 
225 certified appellate specialists 
in the state, out of more than 
194,000 admitted attorneys. Ed 
handles civil and criminal appeals 
while practicing civil and busi¬ 
ness litigation, as well. 

David Yum and his wife have a 
daughter, Arden (13 months). 
David said that he and the family 
are getting ready to move to the 
Upper West Side, near the campus. 

James Meschia is an associate 
professor in the neurology depart¬ 
ment at the Mayo Clinic College of 
Medicine. "In addition to patient 
care and resident teaching respon¬ 
sibilities," he said, "I run two mul¬ 
ticenter ischemic stroke genetics 
studies sponsored by the National 
Institutes of Health." 

Ron Burton's wife, Jocelyn, 
recently gave birth to their third 
child, Zachary Stephen. Ron said, 
"His older sister Madeline (4) is 
over the moon, and his older 
brother Benjamin ( 6 ) is pretty cool 
with it. We're in New Rochelle, 
the house with the lights on 
upstairs at 2 a.m." 

Judy Kim moved back to New 
York City after living for a year in 
Southampton. She consults for 
Lehman Brothers in its derivatives 


group. Judy said that Larry Alletto 
generously hosted a nice cocktail 
party to thank major class donors 
at "his totally cool bachelor pad, 
complete with gym and land¬ 
scaped roof garden, on Bond 
Street. Attendees included myself, 
Gerri Gold, Jill Niemcyzk, 

Alex Navab, George Stone and 
his wife, Kyra and Dave Barry, 
Ellen Sullivan, Joe Policastro, 
Howie Endelman and Lee Ilan. 
Afterward, those remaining were 
led by Larry to a dinner that broke 
up after midnight. During this din¬ 
ner, I failed to convince anyone to 
attend a black-tie Columbia event, 
Alex admitted to watching the 
math channel and Ellen regaled us 
with stories of being a stewardess 
on Tower Air. It was a charming, 
amusing Columbia evening, a lot 
of grown-up conversation mixed 
in with juvenile humor. Many 
thanks to Larry for kindly hosting 
the donor reception. Alex claimed 
all the credit, however, as he 
recruited Larry for Columbia 
alumni fund raising. A good time 
was had by all." 


Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 
jbassett@bu.edu 

Welcome to the New Year's edi¬ 
tion of '88 Class Notes. You'll be 
reading this in the spring, but I'm 
writing it in the first week of 2004. 
Two birth announcements: Orin 
Tempkin and his wife, Michelle, 
had their second child, Samantha 
Elyse, in September. She joins big 
sister Jenna (2). After graduation, 
Orin moved to the Boston area to 
get his Ph.D. in organic chemistry 
at MIT, then to New Jersey to 
work for Novartis Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. He is in regulatory affairs, 
working with the FDA to get new 
drugs approved and updating 
"voluminous technical and clinical 
supporting documentation." The 
family makes its home in Spring- 
field, N.J., and Orin reports that 
homeownership is an ongoing 
adventure. After a lifetime in 
apartments, he says he still "can't 
shake the feeling of impending 
disaster, with no super at the 
ready. And home repair is defi¬ 
nitely not among my strengths." 
Don't worry, Orin — I'm manag¬ 
ing, and I was a history major. 
Orin is in touch with Jonathan 
Nash, who is a law professor at 
Tulane; David Wolf and his wife, 
Kirsten Cowal '88 Barnard, who 
live Manhattan; and Patrick 
Cable, who is in Cleveland. 

During my post-Christmas pil¬ 
grimage south of Massachusetts, I 
met Sarah Sagner, bom in mid- 
December to Steve Sagner and Jen 
Tower, and her big sister, Denali. 



Steve and Jen live in White Plains; 
Jen is a consultant, and Steve in 
development for the Wagner 
School, the public policy school of 
NYU. It was great fun to catch up 
with them, especially since Jon 
Weiss and his family stopped in on 
their way up to Boston from their 
home in Philadelphia. Jon and his 
wife, Abigail Wolf '89, are planning 
a move within the limits of the City 
of Brotherly Love as soon as the 
contractors finish rebuilding the 
interior of the row house they 
bought and gutted; they hope it 
will be sometime this summer. I 
saw pictures and plans on New 
Year's Eve, when my wife, Anya 
'90 Barnard, and I hosted a dinner 
for them and Jon Rosand and his 
family. Six adults, six kids and 
amazingly, everything went beauti¬ 
fully — all in bed by 10:30 p.m. 

Comey Gallo writes: "I live in 
Westport, Conn., with my hus¬ 
band, Peter Lanni, and two 
adorable children, Madeline (4) 
and Christopher (2 5 ). I finished 
my child and adolescent psychia¬ 
try fellowship at Yale and joined 
the academic faculty. After five 
years and my kids, it was too 
much! Now I'm in private practice 
in Westport. It's a busy but happy 
life. Long gone are the party days. 

I can count on my hands the times 
I've had more than one glass of 
wine! Westport has great shop¬ 
ping and stuff for the kids to do, 
and it's a geographic compromise 
between Peter's work on Long 
Island and my ongoing voluntary 
position at Yale ... I never 
dreamed I'd be this boring and so 
happy." Peter is an electrical engi¬ 
neer and engineering manager 
who works from home two days a 
week, which is a big help with the 
kids. Comey is in touch with 
Ivana Kadij a, who lives in Char¬ 
lottesville, Va., with husband 
Brian Wimer (he went to Yale, but 
you can't have it all) and two 
beautiful daughters. She runs a 
cloth diaper service. Stork, and 
Comey reports that she's doing 
great. 

If you're a serious Columbia 
rock-and-roll geek, you'll remem¬ 
ber that Boston's own Del Fuegos 
played a concert on the steps for 
our freshman orientation. Well, 
the band's lead singer and guitar 
frontman, Dan Zanes, now is 
based in New York and makes 
children's music. Suzy Marples 
recently took her boys, Brandon 
( 6 ) and Nolan (3), to see Zanes in 
concert. She writes: "I think I had 
more fun than they did. But they 
like his House Party CD." Suzy 
and her husband make their home 
in NYC. She worked in publishing 
for several years and now does 
occasional freelance work, in addi¬ 
tion to raising her kids. 

And speaking of Columbia 


rock-and-rollers, those of you 
who remember GA Donovan 
well probably will not be sur¬ 
prised to hear that he is serving as 
the economic/political officer at 
the U.S. Consulate in Chengdu, 
which is the capital of Sichuan 
Province in China. He spent two 
years at the embassy in Kathman¬ 
du, and then went to Chengdu. 

He reports, "It's a pretty great gig; 
my boss is a Columbia Law grad 
('83). The food here is terrific, the 
beer is cheap and the natives are 
friendly. I'm not complaining." 
His housing isn't bad, either: a 
2 , 000 -square-foot duplex with a 
garden and a two-car garage. It's 
gotta be fascinating work, repre¬ 
senting the U.S. to one of the 
world's fastest growing and most 
recently capitalist countries. GA 
was home for the holidays and 
spent New Year's Eve in the Big 
Apple. He caught up with Eric 
Banks, Mike McGovern and 
Brian Keizer. Class Notes would 
love to hear from those three, and 
from the rest of you ! Send your 
information via e-mail to the 
address above, or send it directly 
to CCT ... we'll print it! 
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Amy Perkel 

101 Alma St., 606 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 


amyperkel@yahoo.com 


Ask and ye shall receive ... girls! 
Not just two columns ago, I alert¬ 
ed the class that the College may 
revert back to single sex, owing to 
the class's overproduction of boys. 
At least two classmates voted in 
favor of keeping the classes of 
2025 and 2026 co-ed. 

Lisa Landau Carnoy and her 
husband, David, welcomed 
Natalie Amelia into the world on 
January 9. She was so anxious to 
get out and meet her parents that 
she arrived nearly two weeks 
early! Officially 6 lbs., 8 oz. and 18 
inches — though Lisa contends 
20 inches — she already has an 
excellent one-handed backhand, 
as per Mom. Astonishing! 

Liz Pleshette's husband. Josh, 
provided an announcement on the 
birth of Eleanor Rebecca Pleshette 
Teweles. Nicknamed Ellie, "She 
arrived amidst great drama and 
cold, cold weather on January 14." 

Tony Vinals writes from the 
West Side, by Columbus Circle, 
that he and his wife, Lise Pieroth- 
Vinals, an M.D., like Tony, have 
"great news to share with other 
CC'89ers. On December 12,2003, 
our daughter, Matilde Beatrix 
Vinals, was bom at New York-Pres- 
byterian Hospital, weighing 7 
lbs. Mother and baby are doing 
well. Maybe we have a Class of 
I 2025 in the making ... She was bom 














REMEMBER THE 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE FUND 

he Columbia tradition encompasses a 
dedication to academic excellence, the 
unique Core Curriculum and an amazing 
intellectual community. 

Please help strengthen Columbia 
College by sending in your gift 
today. Contributions help fund 
financial aid, academic initiatives, 
the Core and improved student 
services. 

To contribute you may log onto 
www.coliege.columbia.edu/alumni/giving/ 
or call (866) ccalumni or mail your check to: 
Columbia College Fund 
475 Riverside Dr., ste 917 
New York, NY 10115 






YOU, TOO, CAN BE 
IN CLASS NOTES! 

Y ou like to read about your classmates, 
so it stands to reason that they proba¬ 
bly would like reading about you, too. 
So what's stopping you? Submit a Class Note. 

Send news about yourself or your friends 
to the class correspondent listed at the top 
of your class's column or to / 

cct@columbia.edu. 

Notes received by May 4 will 
be eligible for inclusion in 
the July issue. 
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at Columbia — what more could 
the admissions committee want?!" 

When asked about his daugh¬ 
ter's wonderful name, Tony 
replied, "The name Matilde came 
from my grandmother, who was 
Spanish and lived in Madrid after 
leaving Cuba during the revolution 
in 1959. She died last year, never 
knowing Matilde II was on the 
way." He provided me with addi¬ 
tional insight: The meaning of 
Matilde, which is of French origin, 
means strong in war; strength for 
battle. However, Tony notes, "We 
did not pick it for the meaning, as 
my wife and I are a 'peaceful peo¬ 
ple'!" As per the middle name of 
Beatrix, of Italian origin, it means 
brings joy. Adds Tony: "We hoped 
she would bring this to us. So far, 
she has not let us down." The most 
famous Beatrix, notes Dad, may 
have been Dante's Beatrix. Remem¬ 
ber Dante's Divine Comedy, reminds 
Tony. With that, please feel free to 
discuss any of the above with Tony 
at reunion (June 3-6), which he 
looks forward to attending. 

Alexa Femandez-Madrid was 
bom at 7 lbs., 5 oz. on September 
13,2003, to Ivan Femandez- 
Madrid and Jennifer Madrid '92, 
joining brother Nico Femandez- 
Madrid. Ivan joined a busy private 
practice three years ago on the 
Upper East Side, Orthopedics and 
Sports Medicine PC. He operates 
at the Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
Cabrini, and recently was appoint¬ 
ed director of orthopedics for St. 
Vincent's Midtown Hospital. Ivan 
loves being a father and is happy 
to join classmates migrating from 
Manhattan to Westchester (the 
family lives in New Rochelle). If 
either of the children are accepted 
to Columbia and decide to attend, 
notes Ivan, he and Jennifer will 
look forward to "a great walk 
down memory lane." 

On the legal front, Jonathan 
Lupkin joined Piper Rudnick as 
partner in the litigation practice 
group. Previously, he was a part¬ 
ner with Solomon, Zauderer, 
Ellenhom, Frischer & Scharp. As 
per a smart write-up by his new 
firm, Jonathan's practice focuses 
on litigation in the New York State 
and federal court systems, and he 
has extensive experience litigating 
disputes including civil RICO, 
business torts, real estate, con¬ 
tracts, securities and antitrust. He 
also has an active white collar 
criminal defense practice, special¬ 
izing in representation of execu¬ 
tives and professionals in criminal 
and quasi-criminal proceedings 
and the representation of corpora¬ 
tions and individuals in grand 
jury and other governmental 
investigations. 

Jonathan is a member of the 
executive committee of the New 
York State Bar Association's Com¬ 


mittee on Commercial and Feder¬ 
al Litigation and is editor-in-chief 
of the N.Y. Litigator, a publication 
of the New York State Bar Associ¬ 
ation. In the past, he served as a 
voting member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and in 2000 was asked to 
serve as a representative of that 
committee to the association's 
executive committee during its 
consideration of nominees to the 
New York State Court of Appeals. 

Thanks to Ivanka Andonov, 

Rob Laplaca, Cristina Benedetto 
and Marisa Pappadio Sherman for 
sending a letter to the class as per 
the John Jay Award ceremony for 
distinguished professional achieve¬ 
ment, encouraging all to attend on 
March 3,2004 in support of hon- 
oree Stephanie Falcone Bernik 
0anuary, page 7). Indeed, we've 
tracked some of the wonderful 
work that Stephanie has been 
doing in surgical oncology. She is a 
clinical assistant attending surgeon 
at the Saint Vincent's Comprehen¬ 
sive Cancer Center and a clinical 
assistant professor of surgery at the 
New York Medial College of New 
York. We're so pleased someone so 
kind, caring and instrumental to 
her field is receiving this honor. 

The proceeds of the dinner benefit 
the John Jay National Scholarship 
Program, which provides financial 
aid for the College's most academi¬ 
cally talented students. 

On a final note, if you've yet to 
do so, please mark your calendars 
and begin making plans for our 
15th reunion, June 3-6. The Alum¬ 
ni Office and reunion committee 
have planned a well-rounded cal¬ 
endar of activities for us to enjoy. 
We look forward to seeing you 
and your family there 
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Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 


cowan@jhu.edu 


In the latest "Where Are You?" 
installment, let's give a big shout 
out to Trisha Suggs, who 
answered my call for some news. 

"I cannot tell you how surprised 
I was to hear about being on the 
missing list. I say hear because I 
received e-mails and phone calls 
from friends who received their 
Columbia College Today before I did. 

"I am alive and well. I live in 
Gainesville, Ha. I own a beautiful 
home, which is completely mine. (I 
received custody of the house and 
the animals in the breakup.) I work 
at the University of Horida as 
director of student services in the 
School of Art and Art History, and 
I am a therapist in the local inpa¬ 
tient psychiatric facility. I work two 



Mary L. Zamore '91 recently hosted a reunion of her junior year 
roommates on the third floor of Wallach. While all live in the tri¬ 
state area, it was their first get-together in more than 10 years. 
From left, Rob Scheinberg '91, Uri Sobel '91E, Pam Skopp Green¬ 
wood '91, Zamore, Elana Altzman '90 and Jerry Altzman '90. 


jobs to pay for that beautiful home. 
Some may be surprised at my job 
due to the fact that it is not what I 
envisioned myself to be. 

"I started out coaching basket¬ 
ball at the college level but then 
decided to jump off that track 
because of all the travel. I was an 
academic adviser in URI's athlet¬ 
ics department while pursuing my 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology and 
have been in academics since. I 
have worked in counseling centers 
at universities, in prisons and in 
local community health centers. I 
decided to try warm weather, so I 
applied to jobs in warm climates. I 
received a few offers and decided 
to head to Gainesville. The best of 
both worlds: academics and ath¬ 
letics. I have been dating a naval 
officer for two years, and we are 
quite happy. Still not ready for 
marriage, but maybe one day. I 
talk to quite a few Columbians 
and have missed talking to quite a 
few more. Any women's basket¬ 
ball players from '86-'90 can reach 
me at trimax23@yahoo.com Actu¬ 
ally, anyone who wants to can 
reach me at that e-mail address. It 
does not seem possible that we are 
35.1 still feel like 25.1 remember 
CU as a great experience." 

Caryn Shalita reports: "Rich 
Yaker '90E and I celebrated our 
10th wedding anniversary in 
August and are as deliriously 
happy as ever. Hard to believe 
that that much time has gone by, 
and it's still pretty funny to us that 
we went to Senior Ball together, 
albeit with different dates, but 
that's how life works out some¬ 
times. No question our lives took 
us in just the right direction at just 
the right time for us. 

"I've had a couple of other 
momentous things happen this 
year. (Don't get too scared — none 
of them involve kids!) I started off 
the year shooting a TV pilot about 
a female race car driver (I played 
the rich-girl best friend of the 


lead.) Other highlights include a 
great audition for the producers of 
one of my favorite shows. The 
West Wing. Ironically, I went in to 
play a Republican law clerk to a 
Supreme Court justice, and even 
was a good little actress and called 
on my star GOP legal friend 
David Javdan for a consult as part 
of my research for the part. Great 
feedback on the audition, but did¬ 
n't get the part. Maybe they fig¬ 
ured it would kill me to be seen 
on TV as a Republican, who 
knows? At least I found a use for 
Ann Coulter as I was figuring out 
how to most obnoxiously say one 
of the lines. 

"Just after Thanksgiving, I 
found out that a film I starred in 
last year. Infidelity in Equal Parts, 
has been accepted to the Sundance 
Film Festival. It's about what infi¬ 
delity does to a marriage, showing 
the points of views of the three 
main characters — the husband, 
the wife and her lover, the hus¬ 
band's coworker. Yes, I play the 
cheatin' wife, so not me at all, but 
that's why they call it acting! So, 
Rich and I will be at Sundance. 

The film is playing during the sec¬ 
ond half of the festival, so any 
Columbians who are going to be 
in Park City, I would love for you 
to check it out! Details will be 
posted at www.caryn.com. 

"As for Rich, after co-founding 
Without a Box, a company that 
enables filmmakers to electronical¬ 
ly submit their films to film festi¬ 
vals around the world, he's on to a 
couple of new projects, one of 
which involves Bennett Cale, the 
former Kingsman, aka the 'Mary 
Anne' guy. Together, they have 
started a record label. How Lucky 
Are We Music, and Bennett is 
working on a new CD for his band 
to be released early next year by 
the label. After the CD's release, 
the band will begin touring to pro¬ 
mote its brand of vintage Califor¬ 
nia soul. Check the website 
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(www.thebcp.com) for tour dates 
and other info. Bennett would love 
to see you at his show. 

"Rich started another music site 
for the iPod lover in everyone, 
ShareiTunes (www.shareitunes. 
com), which enables users to use 
Apple's ITunes application to lis¬ 
ten to the music collections of oth¬ 
ers via the Internet. It's a way 
users can discover new music to 
purchase for their collections. 

"I've been in touch with Wendy 
Hayward, one of the best friends- 
tumed-mother I have. She seemed 
to adapt to such a big life change 
with relative ease and has a terrific 
sense of humor about it. Seen 'the 
kid' (a boy, Cody) mostly in pic¬ 
tures since last year's East Coast 
trip, where we and the Hayward 
clan joined Steve Abrams, Dean 
Sonderegger '90E, their families 
and Ross Fox for a trip to the 
Bronx Zoo. Of course all parents 
think their kids are cute, but Cody 
is particularly, objectively adorable, 
and mother and child interacting is 
a sight to see. Little does Cody 
know the stories and photos we 
have of Mommy, but fortunately. 
Mommy has brother Uncle Bill and 
his legendary parties to make her 
look tame in comparison." 

"Marc Soldan '92E (better 
known as Loeb) and Judy (Oh) Sol- 
dan '97 [Judy started with '90], 
who is in optometry school, went 
to Costa Rica for New Year's to 
participate in another volunteer 
optometric gig where they give out 
free glasses to locals who might not 
otherwise have means to get such 
care. Loeb is the operations manag¬ 
er at Microtech, a developer of 
fully automated CD/DVD-R disc 
publishing and duplication sys¬ 
tems, in the Bay Area. Professor 
Jen Lee is back at Irvine, though 
thankfully still coming into L.A. to 
get her hair done, which gives us 
an easy excuse to meet for lunch!" 

Michele Hong, her husband 
and their daughter are my newest 
neighbors, having moved to Balti¬ 
more in early winter. When I say 
neighbor, I mean neighbor, 
because they moved into my 
apartment building. How's that 
for a small world? 

Andrew Miller and Dr. Mimi 
Ton married last year and had the 
good fortune to be surrounded by 
many alumni. Filip Rensky mar¬ 
ried Tracey Frost on January 3 in 
Sydney. Filip is a managing direc¬ 
tor in the investment banking 
division of Goldman Sachs in 
New York. 

Sean Martin has two master's 
degrees, one in history and the 
other in Near Eastern, Judaic and 
Hellenic languages and literature, 
both from Ohio State University. 
He earned his Ph.D. in history 
from OSU and is the campus chair 
of general studies at the Universi¬ 


ty of Phoenix, Cleveland campus. 

That's all folks. Please keep the 
news coming. 



Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@jimo.com 


Warmer weather means that I have 
more opportunities to meet class¬ 
mates as I run around my neigh¬ 
borhood, doing errands, taking my 
kids to school or, in this case, 
going to the Post Office on 112th 
Street. There, I bumped into Mil- 
ton Villanueva, who is in touch 
with Andrew Weinberg, Ted 
Stem, Miguel Centeno and Gigi 
Gonzalez, Jason Robinson and 
Charlie Jennings (hey guys, send 
your updates!). While waiting at 
my bus stop, I met Milton's old 
buddy, Evans Kissi, who sent me 
this bit of poetry with a promise to 


Another friend from John Jay 8 is 
Mary L. Zamore, who, after gradu¬ 
ation, went to the Hebrew Union 
College in New York. She is a 
reform rabbi and served at Temple 
Emanuel-El in Westfield, N.J. for six 
years. She serves Temple Beth Am 
of Parsippany, N.J. Mary is married 
to Terje Lande, a Norwegian whom 
she met in Israel, and they have a 
son, Aryeh (3). Mary lives in West- 
field, N.J., and recently hosted a 
reunion of her junior year room¬ 
mates of third floor Wallach, who 
all live in the tri-state area, for the 
first time in more than 10 years (see 
photo on previous page). Mary 
writes, "The gathering especially 
celebrated the return of Pam Skopp 
Greenwood; her husband. Matt; 
and their three children to the East 
Coast via California and Israel. Pam 
is an occupational therapist and 
works in New Jersey. Uri Sobel 
'91E, '92E; Rachel Lendner Sobel '91 
Bamard/JTS, '99 PH; and their two 


Jon Swergold '91 "went into the Navy as a JAG 
Gust like the tv show — only better looking)." 


send his information after he tran¬ 
sitions back to Wall Street, "Life is 
a journey whose aim must be to a 
destination full of happiness. Hap¬ 
piness is an activity of the soul 
exhibiting excellence. It is a tran¬ 
sient phase which undulates with 
the vicissitudes of life." 

One of the nicest benefits in 
writing this column is that my 
roommate on Carman 6 and John 
Jay 8, Jeasmine Aizprua, wrote to 
me. As previously mentioned in 
CCT, she and her husband, Ruben 
Rivera, combined their last names 
when they got married in 1997 to 
create "Aizvera." Jeasmine gradu¬ 
ated from the School of Social 
Work in 1993. She has a 5-year-old 
son, Ruben, who was fortunate to 
have his dad stay at home for two 
years after they moved to Freder¬ 
ick, Md. Jeasmine has been at the 
National Institutes of Health since 
June 2000. She recently was pro¬ 
moted to her current position, 
assistant chief for the social work 
department. "My focus is quality 
assurance/performance improve¬ 
ment. Though most of my work 
involves management. I'm still 
involved in patient care (my first 
love in social work), and I work 
with the National Institute for 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases as 
part of a multidisciplinary team, 
with its outpatient research partic¬ 
ipants, providing emotional, psy¬ 
chological and spiritual support, 
as well as counseling and 
resource referral. It's a great job — 
it exercises and uses both sides of 
my brain." Congratulations to 
Jeasmine on her new job, new 
house and growing family. 


children live in Teaneck, N.J. Uri is 
an actuary and Rachel is the coordi¬ 
nator of the Bergen County Com¬ 
munities Against Tobacco Coalition. 
Elana Goltsman '90, now Altzman; 
Jerry Altzman '90; and their three 
children drove from Brooklyn. 

Elana is a pediatrician at Downstate 
Medical Center specializing in asth¬ 
ma. Jerry is a computer expert and 
works for Omnipod. Robert 
Scheinberg and his wife, Naomi 
Kalish, are conservative rabbis. 

They live in Hoboken with their 
two daughters. Rob serves the 
United Synagogue of Hoboken." 

Tim Stanley writes, "After 
Columbia, I attended The Chicago 
Medical School. I did an internal 
medicine internship at Norwalk 
Hospital in Connecticut, then 
trekked south to Durham, N.C., 
where I did my anesthesiology 
residency and cardiothoracic 
anesthesia fellowship. Two years 
ago, I decided that academic med¬ 
icine wasn't for me and moved to 
Richmond with my new bride. I 
am a partner with Anesthesia 
Associates of Richmond, Inc. We 
are a group of private practice 
anesthesiologists who work at a 
small number of hospitals, sur¬ 
gery centers and doctors' offices. I 
am based at Henrico Doctors Hos¬ 
pital, and the majority of my prac¬ 
tice encompasses cardiac, ortho¬ 
pedic, obstetric and gynecological 
procedures and surgeries." 

Congratulations to Tim and his 
wife, Jennifer, on the birth of Harri¬ 
son Owen Stanley on June 10,2003. 
Owen seems to be destined to be a 
football recruit, as his dad was. 

Another dad with recruitment 


on his mind for his son is Stephen 
Fealy. Stephen Fealy III (17 
months) already is "throwing and 
will be ready to try out for the 
Columbia baseball team." Stephen, 
an orthopaedic surgeon specializ¬ 
ing in sports medicine and practic¬ 
ing at Hospital for Special Surgery 
in Manhattan, married Kristen 
Gesswein '90 Barnard in 2000. 

They live on the Upper East Side. 
Stephen adds, "Ken Shubin Stein 
is doing well. He is in finance and 
runs his own fund." 

Winters in NYC make living in 
Florida sound inviting, so I was 
happy to hear from two alums 
who are there. Elisabeth Porter 
graduated from the University of 
Miami School of Law in December 
2002, passed the February 2003 bar 
exam and was admitted to The 
Florida Bar in June. She recently 
started working with the Office of 
the Public Defender in West Palm 
Beach and is moving from Miami 
to Lake Worth. And in the middle 
of all these exciting changes, she 
finished her first marathon in June. 

Don't know how far Lake 
Worth is from Boynton Beach, 

Fla., but that's where Jon Swer¬ 
gold lives with his wife, Jill, and 
their baby, Hayden Paul Swer¬ 
gold, born on November 17. After 
graduating from Brooklyn Law 
School, Jon "went into the Navy 
as a JAG (just like the TV show — 
only better looking) and was sta¬ 
tioned in Jacksonville, Fla. After 
leaving the Navy, I entered pri¬ 
vate practice, focusing on busi¬ 
ness litigation and bankruptcy 
matters. I am a partner at a large 
Florida firm, Ruden McClosky. 

My wife and I met in Palm Beach 
in 2000, were married on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 2001, and live in our newly 
constructed home." 

Please keep your e-mails coming 
— they make this column easy for 
me to write, and, I hope, a pleasure 
for classmates to read. 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi, everybody! Let me get right to 
the mailbag. The first correspon¬ 
dent was Jed Meyer, who has been 
in marketing and sales at Nielsen 
Media Research since graduation. 
Work led him from New York to 
Atlanta to Chicago, and finally 
back to New York in 1999. Jed lives 
in Park Slope with his wife, Julie, 
and daughter, Veronica. 

Clare Deegan-Kent updates us 
on her husband Bob Kent's serv¬ 
ice in Iraq. She happily reported 
that he had returned from the field 
to Germany, complete with a 
Bronze Star! I think Clare put it 
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best by saying that his daughters 
have not let him out of their sight 
since. Congratulations and wel¬ 
come back. Bob. 

John Thompson graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 2003 
and married the former Agnes 
Blum '94 GS in August. A number 
of '92 members attended: 
Jonathan Henick (groomsman). 
Josh Siegel, Raffi Yegparian and 
Natasha Ruiz-Gomez. John 
works for a public interest law 
firm in Washington, D.C., prima¬ 
rily representing victims of 
employment discrimination. He 
has accepted a clerkship with a 
federal judge in Charlottesville, 
Va., effective this coming May. 

Eric Garcetti had much to 
report. Eric lives 10 minutes from 
downtown Los Angeles, but right 
next to a 600-acre park that 
includes Dodger Stadium, among 
other things. He is in his third year 
as a city councilmember, represent¬ 
ing about a quarter-million con¬ 
stituents and "struggling with local 
government funding in a 
Schwarzenegger era." Among his 
responsibilities is chairing the 
Housing Community and Econom¬ 
ic Development Committee, "so 
when I am not fixing potholes, I 
am trying to build affordable hous¬ 
ing, create jobs and get parks and 
community services into the neigh¬ 
borhoods of my district. I also have 
the joy of representing the Holly¬ 
wood Walk of Fame, so, when time 


some of Eric's constituents. Eric 
also saw Annie Burke and Dan 
Herman, both architects in L.A. 
Thanks for the news, Eric! 

Suzan Kedron-Lyn is an asso¬ 
ciate in the business transactions 
section of the Jackson Walker law 
firm in Dallas. Her practice 
includes representing real estate 
developers, land owners and pub¬ 
lic entities in land use and devel¬ 
opment matters. 

That's all for now. The usual 
deal applies: Send me updates, 
and I'll make sure to spread the 
news. Take care and be well. 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Late last year, the Drum Major 
Institute for Public Policy, an 
urban policy think tank in New 
York, announced that Andrew 
Friedman became a senior fellow. 
Andrew is the co-director and 
founder of Make the Road by 
Walking, a group that organizes 
Bushwick residents to work 
together to improve their com¬ 
munity. After Columbia, Andrew 
graduated cum laude from NYU 
Law School and was an editor of 
the Review of Law and Social 
Change. He was a founding mem¬ 
ber of the Students Need to 
Advocate Responsible Lawyer- 


Eric Garcetti '92 is in his third year as a city 
councilmember in Los Angles, representing 
about a quarter-million constituents. 


permits, I have the great honor of 
giving stars to people like Britney 
Spears (pre-wedding) and Nicole 
Kidman." Eric's partner of many 
years, Amy Wakeland, is the 
Southern California chair of 
Howard Dean's campaign. Eric 
recently filmed an episode of 10-8, 
the ABC drama, so he has man¬ 
aged to "keep my Varsity Show sec¬ 
tion of the brain on life support." 

Eric noted that Wah Chen grad¬ 
uated from UCLA Business School 
and is a real estate developer, 
focusing on affordable housing. 
Wah is married to Ed Renwick. 
Dara-Lynn Kubovy-Weiss mar¬ 
ried Itamar Kubovy and works at 
Studio One Networks in NYC. Eric 
said that he introduced Nick Dia- 
mand to his wife, Laura Bailyn, 
and that the couple, both lawyers, 
have had their first child and live 
in New York City. 

Eric ran into James Cheydleur in 
Los Angeles. James does work for 
the Salvation Army, including a 
housing project for HIV-AIDS for 


ing, and his efforts won him the 
Harry Dean Bender Prize and the 
NYU School of Law Community 
Service Award. 

Andrew has been an advocate 
for a long list of groups such as 
the Latino Workers' Center and 
the Neighborhood Defender Ser¬ 
vice of Harlem. At the Drum 
Major Institute, he will do policy 
analysis and editorials and serve 
as an institute spokesman on 
issues including welfare policy 
and immigrants' rights. 

Jeff Kelly not only sent some 
excellent news but a beautiful pho¬ 
tograph of his growing brood. The 
Kellys welcomed their third child, 
Karissa Sue, in November. Jeff is 
practicing law in Rome, Ga. Ever- 
faithful contributor John Cerza 
reports that fellow KDRer Ed Turro 
was married in October. John and 
Sang Ji sat at the same table and 
had a great time. Missing from the 
party was Cam Meierhoefer, who 
was days away from welcoming 
his second child, Lily. John started 


his own law firm, where he prac¬ 
tices civil litigation and still is chas¬ 
ing after his 2|-year-old, Jack. 

Vic Fleischer left NYC for sunny 
California, where he is a professor 
at UCLA. August Leming is getting 
a Ph.D. in psychology and lives in 
Princeton with his new wife. 

In December, the very long and 
busy summer that was my four 
years in Florida came to an end, 
and I hightailed it back to New 
York, with baby and husband and 
a rather twisted hankering for a 
frigid winter. We got that and 
more. Still haven't looked back. 
Naturally, College Day would go 
to Miami Beach just days after my 
departure, so the cafe con leches 
were had without me. Ah, well. 

Miami was fine, but who can 
stay away from New York? I am 
settling down in Riverdale (aka. 
The Bronx), almost unpacked and 
very happy to hear from you. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Colby Bressler shares the happy 
news that on January 23, he and 
his wife, Karen, welcomed triplets 
— Andrew Colby, Brian Williams 
and Matthew Gary. Brian was 
named for Colby's good friend, 
Brian Patrick Williams, who was 
lost on September 11. "Life has 
changed dramatically during the 
last year, but Karen and I are lov¬ 
ing every moment of it," writes 
Colby. "I'm an analyst for Merrill 
Lynch and am trying to find time 
to finish my M.B.A." 

Danny Franklin and Ruth 
(Halikman) Franklin '95 had a 
son, Samuel Malachi, on Novem¬ 
ber 18. When I talked to Danny a 
few days later, he was busily 
preparing to bring Ruth and the 
new arrival back to their Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., home and was thrilled 
to embrace parenthood. 

In the last issue, I included a 
report on Paul Bollyky's Septem¬ 
ber wedding. Now Paul shares the 
news of his marriage to Jenna 
Beart: "She also rowed in college 
(Princeton), so with any luck, we'll 
have little oarsmen/women one 
day or at least on road trips be able 
to sing 'Row, row, row your boat' 
in round. We had a small wedding 
in Tahoe; Sean Landres, Mason 
Kirby, Amanda Kahn '95, Tom 
Bollyky '96, Jenik Radon '67 and 
Val Bertelson '37 were there repre¬ 
senting Columbia College." (As an 
interesting small-world side note, 
Jenna and I know each other from 
long ago, from our hometown 
days in Rochester, Minn.) 

Paul is finishing up his medical 
residency at Brigham and 


Women's Hospital in Boston and 
plans to start an infectious disease 
fellowship at the University of 
Washington in Seattle (his current 
research is on the role infection 
plays in allergies and autoim¬ 
mune diseases). He'd love to hear 
from anyone passing through 
Boston: plb7@columbia.edu. 

Paul had updates on other 
CC'94 folks. Fie sees some of our 
classmates around the hospital: 
Pearl Louie is a psychiatrist in the 
Harvard program and Lisa Kessler 
is at the Harvard Hospital doing 
emergency medicine. Mason Kirby 
is an architect in San Francisco, 
where he recently was chosen to 
design the new building for the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Kay Bailey is in law school at 
Georgetown, Kate Dacey is in the 
musicology doctoral program at 
Columbia and John Connell '94E 
works for the FBI. Congratulations 
Paul, and thanks for all the news! 

As I write this. I've just complet¬ 
ed my first semester in graduate 
school, in a new public health jour¬ 
nalism program at the University 
of Minnesota. Whew! After nearly 
a decade of working as a journal¬ 
ist, it's plenty weird to readjust to 
life on a semester schedule — and 
with final exams. Although it's 
taken some getting used to, it's 
truly refreshing to spend time 
learning about subjects, like biosta¬ 
tistics and epidemiology, that I'd 
really never have a chance to 
study on the job. Not sure exactly 
what I'll do after I get my degree, 
but I have at least a few months 
left to figure that out. 

What's next for you? Let me 
know what's new in your world! 


Janet Franks ton 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

Kimberly Benson and her hus¬ 
band, Charles, are the proud par¬ 
ents of Elijah Karl Baraw, bom on 
November 28. Suzanne Dieter, a 
student at Harvard Medical School, 
was visiting for Thanksgiving at the 
time of the delivery, and she helped. 
Alex Woloch '92 is Elijah's godfa¬ 
ther. Congratulations to fellow 
Atlantan Amanda Berglund '95E 
(formerly Amanda Adams), who 
also is a new mother. She and her 
husband, Joe, welcomed Freya Eliz¬ 
abeth into the world on January 5. 

Art Freeman, who lives in 
Birmingham, Ala., gave me a short 
update about some of his friends 
and former tennis teammates. 
Mike Beckett is in his third year 
of med school at Albany, David 
Mann has left the world of tele¬ 
com and is a Wall Street trader, 
Marc Richards is becoming a pub- 
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Columbia College Today 


A New Year's To Remember 


C olumbians compete for many 
honors, but it's hard for anyone 
to plan what Hyun Bo Sim '96 
and Anne Kang Sim '96 
achieved at the stroke of mid¬ 
night, January 1, 2004. 

The couple's daughter, Emmanuelle 
Anna Sim, was born at New York Hospital 
at 12 a.m., which tied her with a Brooklyn 
baby for the honor of the city's First Baby 
of the New Year. 

Emmanuelle's due date was December 27, 
and the Sims were told she would probably 
arrive ahead of schedule. But the due date 
came and went, and any thoughts of a New 
Year's baby didn't come until well into the 
evening of December 31, when doctors and 
nurses in the obstetrics department of New 
York Hospital started getting excited over the 
possibility of a midnight delivery. 

"What really got Anne's competitive juices 
flowing was when a doctor came in and 
said, "There's another woman pushing and 
she might have the New Year's baby,' " 

Hyun recalls. 

As midnight approached, the delivery room 
filled with cheerleaders wearing New Year's hats. 
With Dick Clark on television in the background, 
Emmanuelle appeared as the ball dropped and 
"2004" illuminated. She was 8 lbs., 6.5 oz. and 21 § 
inches. 

What followed was more than the usual New 
Year's celebration and birth celebration combined. 
Without much sleep, the Sims appeared on seg¬ 
ments of Good Morning America that were taped at 
3:30 a.m. By mid-morning. Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg had paid a visit and held a press con¬ 
ference with the family that led to reports on sev¬ 
eral local television and radio stations and in the 



New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg holds New Year's 
baby Emmanuele Ana Sim, flanked by the proud par¬ 
ents, Hyun Bo Sim '96 and Anne Kang Sim '96. 


New York newspapers. 

"This is the future of America, this is the future 
of New York," Bloomberg announced as he held 
up Emmanuelle. He also offered the Sims his 
babysitting services, then joked about how 
Emmanuelle would grow up into a teenager. 

Hyun and Anne met as juniors at an Intervarsi¬ 
ty bible study meeting. They married in 1999 at 
the Central Park Boat House, and in 2000, both 
graduated from the University of Chicago — he 
with a law degree, she with a business degree. 
Hyun is an associate at the law firm Hughes, Hub¬ 
bard, Reed. Anne works in the business planning 
department of Disney. 

Shira Boss-Bicak '93 


lishing guru at the National Enquir¬ 
er and Star magazines and Alan 
Wieder is in Hollywood produc¬ 
ing reality TV shows. Art hopes to 
make it to New York this year. 
"Here in Birmingham, my wife 
and I recently moved into a home 
that was built in 1926," he writes. 
"While the house is full of charm, 

I am discovering how incredibly 
unhandy I am." 

I saw Dan Barash in New York 
recently. He lives in Midtown and 
is building his international empire 
brick by brick. His company is 
called Delta Source. "If you know 
of anyone who needs something 
manufactured, send them our way, 
and we'll be happy to help," Dan 
says. Dan won a reality show on 
the Outdoor Life Network, Brag¬ 
ging Rights, which aired in Novem¬ 
ber and showed a grudge match of 
outdoor challenges. He earned 
some outdoor gifts and a trip to 
Mexico. Those orientation days at 
co-op paid off. 

Dan reports that Axel Martinez 
is working with the CFO of Google 
in San Francisco. "He's a big shot 
over there and loves showing 
guests around his new city," says 


Dan, who also visited Chris Fry 
during the summer with Jeff Man- 
del '96. Chris is busy building an 
outdoors empire of his own in Col¬ 
orado and even has his own brew¬ 
ery. Jeff finished business and law 
school at Columbia and is an asso¬ 
ciate at Cravath Swaine and Moore. 

Sarah Nelson, a graduate stu¬ 
dent at the University of Maine 
and a researcher at the school's 
Mitchell Center for Environmental 
and Watershed Research, writes in 
for the first time. Sarah recently 
won one of eight Canon National 
Park Science Scholarships for stu¬ 
dents studying at national parks in 
North and South America. She 
plans to use the $78,000, three-year 
scholarship to analyze winter 
trends in watershed chemistry at 
Acadia National Park on the coast 
of Maine. She earned her a mas¬ 
ter's degree in 2002 and is working 
toward a Ph.D. in the ecology and 
environmental sciences program. 
Since 1999, Sarah has been part of 
a team at Acadia that has been 
working to understand how pre¬ 
cipitation, mercury and nitrogen in 
streams relate to the natural fea¬ 
tures and history of the landscape. 


James Williams married Laura 
Strothmann last fall, according to 
an announcement in The New York 
Times. They met while students at 
the Business School. James is an 
associate in the financial restruc¬ 
turing group of Lazard and his 
wife is the associate director of the 
American Securitization Forum, a 
trade organization that is part of 
the Bond Market Association. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 



Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Alas, classmates. I'm sorry to 
report that there is not much news 
this time around (where are you, 
my faithful readers?). However, I 
congratulate Jodi Kantor, who 
received the Columbia College 
Young Alumni Award in the fall 
for her impressive accomplish¬ 
ments (January, page 13). Jodi is the 
Arts & Leisure editor of The New 
York Times. She spent a studying 


and working in Israel and a year as 
an Urban Fellow in Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani's office before 
starting Harvard Law School. She 
left law school to pursue journal¬ 
ism and spent four years at the 
online magazine Slate before mov¬ 
ing to the Times in 2003 as the Sun¬ 
day Arts section editor. Jodi, you 
deserve to be recognized— thanks 
for representing CC'96 so well! 

Congratulations to Hyun Bo 
Sim and his wife, Anne Kang Sim, 
whose daughter, Emmanuelle, tied 
as the first New York baby of 2004, 
just as the ball dropped in Times 
Square. In keeping with tradition. 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg ushered 
in the year by holding press confer¬ 
ences to welcome the 2004 first¬ 
borns, stating that Emmanuelle 
represented "the future of America 
and New York City." Hyun and 
Anne (and Emmanuelle) also had a 
good amount of coverage in the 
New York papers, radio and TV 
stations, as well as some nation¬ 
wide coverage. Congratulations, 
Hyun and Anne! [Editor's note: 
Please see item at left.] 

That's all for now. Please send 
in more news, so we can avoid 
joining the ranks of the paltry 
Class Notes columns! 

From D.C., I leave you with this 
to think about: "If it weren't for the 
killings, Washington would have 
one of the lowest crime rates in the 
country." — Mayor Marion Barry 



Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Not many of you wrote in this 
time 'round, so here's a reminder 
to keep those letters and e-mails 
coming! 

Rokeia Smith has returned to 
NBC in New York after a year of 
traveling with the parent compa¬ 
ny, GE. She recently bought a 
home in Orange, N.J. E-mail her 
at rokeia@yahoo.com. 

After 10 years and three 
degrees, Becky Bauer left Colum¬ 
bia and New York City. She got her 
M.D. from P&S and her M.P.H. 
from The Mailman School of Pub¬ 
lic Health in May 2003, and moved 
to Nashville to start an orthopedic 
surgery residency at Vanderbilt 
University Medical Center. She 
really enjoys the south and loves 
the Music City, although every so 
often, she misses Columbia and 
NYC, when she has time to 
remember ... Her e-mail address is 
rebecca.bauer@vanderbilt.edu. 

Petra (Lappalainen) Brenchley 
has been a project manager at Aus¬ 
tralia New Zealand Investment 
Bank in Melbourne for four months 
after completing a master of 
applied finance degree at the Uni- 
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versity of Melbourne. She recently 
visited Florida, Las Vegas and the 
Bahamas, but unfortunately, did 
not make it to New York this time. 

Lauren Winner lives in Char¬ 
lottesville, Va. She just got mar¬ 
ried, and her second book. Mud- 
house Sabbath (Paraclete Press, 
2003), is out. Also, her mother 
died. She is hoping 2004 will be 
less eventful. 

Kerri (Bauchner) Stone was 

married to Joshua Stone (whom 
she met at NYU Law) on Long 
Island on October 18 with many 
Columbians in attendance and 
three — Amanda Rhea '98, 
Allyson Baker '95 and Marisa 
(Levine) Marlin '99 Barnard — in 
her bridal party. She finished her 
clerkship on the Third Circuit this 
fall and started at the law firm 
Proskauer Rose. Kerri lives 
in Manhattan and teaches law at 
Montclair State University. 

As he places his first feature film. 
Substance, into pre-production, John 
Alfone is opening a film/video/ 
multimedia boutique specializing 
in production for indie and elec¬ 
tronic music. For further informa¬ 
tion, please visit his website: 
www.corsairmediaproductions.com. 



Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., Apt. 
5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Most of my column comes from 
Adam Nguyen, who's a clerk for a 
federal judge in New Jersey. Before 
that, Adam briefly did M&A at the 
law firm of Shearman & Sterling. 
Aside from the commute to New 
Jersey, he loves his clerkship. 

Adam lives in Hell's Kitchen and 
keeps in touch with classmates, 
like Megan Mulligan, who left 
Forbes.com and is an assistant edi¬ 
tor of the New York Sun's Features 
section. "Her new role leaves her 
little room for socializing, but we 
still manage to catch up for brunch 
once in a while," Adam says. 
Megan lives in Nolita. 

More from Adam: Brandon 
VanDyke is a third-year associate 
at that little firm in Times Square, 
Skadden Arps. Last heard, he was 
practicing M&A law. George 
Thomas, who lives only a few 
blocks from Adam, works at Mer¬ 
cer Consulting and is apparently 
doing very well. Jeff Lehmberg 
lives on the Upper West Side and 
attends the Marines College of 
Music. He plays the double-bass, 
and Adam has "had the pleasure 
of attending a few of his concerts, 
which were excellent!" Also living 
on the UWS is Mark Lim, who got 
married in December. He works 
for a German company in the city, 
but he is contemplating setting up 


home on Staten Island now that 
he's married. Best wishes, Mark! 

Across the Hudson, congratula¬ 
tions are in order for Elizabeth 
(Mariani) Riordan, who had her 
second child late last year. She 
lives in New Jersey and is about to 
resume her job in New York. Up in 
Cambridge, John Ng (our class 
salutatorian) is completing a joint 
M.D./Ph.D. program at Harvard 
Medical School and MIT. Nam 
Nguyen, who earned her M.B.A. 
from Harvard last June, is busy as 
an investment banker in Los Ange¬ 
les. "She misses her New York 
friends, but is enjoying her time in 
L.A. with her family," says Adam. 
Also enjoying the L.A. sun is Ting 
Hsu, who is an optometrist after 
graduating from UC Berkeley. 
Robert Crea left Lehman Brothers, 
where he was doing equity 
research, and is a second-year law 
student at Notre Dame. 

Even farther away is Mari 
Nagasawa, who is comfortably set¬ 
tled in London (near Canary 
Wharf) and is working for 
Deutsche Bank. Also in London is 
Peter Thornton, who is pursuing a 
Ph.D. at Birkbeck College. "He 
shuttles between London, New 
York and Tokyo with much fre¬ 
quency, living the life of a Ph.D. jet- 
setter!" says Adam. Matt Ahn 
recently left Kirkland & Ellis, 
where he was practicing corporate 
litigation, to pursue a master's in 
law in Japan. 

Congratulations to Rachel 
Mazor, who told me during our 
monthly work shift at the Park 
Slope Food Coop that she is get¬ 
ting married in August. Rachel, 
who teaches English at Solomon 
Schechter H.S. in Manhattan, is 
engaged to Jonathan Edmonds, a 
third-grade teacher at Brooklyn 
Friends. 

Lastly, Joseph Macaluso wrote 
in on December 22 with an impor¬ 
tant announcement: "I enlisted 
with the U.S. Army at the rank of 
Specialist (E-4) in May, left for Basic 
Combat Training at Fort Jackson, 
S.C. in September and started my 
advanced individual training at 
Fort Gordon, Ga., on November 21. 
I'm training to be a network switch¬ 
ing operator for the Signal Corps, 
and I should find out where I will 
be posted after training in a few 
weeks." Joseph's mailing address is 
SPC Joseph Macaluso; E Co. 447 
Sig. Bn.; Fort Gordon, GA 30905. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 



Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


While viewing the original King's 
College Charter and enjoying a 
gala dinner in Low Library at the 


last Hamilton Award Dinner in 
November, I ran into Rachel Pos¬ 
ner, who updated me on her activ¬ 
ities. She is busily working as an 
associate at Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver and Jacobson in New York 
City. I also had the pleasure of 
bumping into Maggi (Bambusch) 
Brooks, who was in New York 
interviewing for medical school. 
Maggi was married last August to 
Andy Brooks '96 in Colorado. She 
also filled me in on a few other 
classmates. 

Maggi and her husband spent a 
lovely New Year's skiing in Tahoe 
with friends, including DJ Skill- 
man and John Hopp '91. Maggi 
reports that DJ lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco and just started a new job. In 
addition. Ami Shah recently was 
engaged to Kunal Mehra '99E. 
Ami is a resident in internal medi¬ 
cine at Boston University, and 
Kunal recently returned to New 
York from Dublin. He works for 
Equitant as v.p. of strategy and 
market development. Congratula¬ 
tions, Ami and Kunal! 

Congratulations also to Jen 
Maxfield, who married Scott Ots- 
feld '98 in November. Jen and Scott 
met at Columbia, and both have 
graduate degrees from the Univer¬ 
sity. Jen, who holds a master's in 
journalism, is a correspondent for 
WABC. Scott, a J.D./M.B.A., works 
for Credit Suisse First Boston in 
New York. 

Sara Steindel Dauber sent 
greetings to the class from Boston. 
She and her husband, Andrew 
Dauber '00, have been living in 
Brookline for the past three years. 
Andrew is finishing up Harvard 
Medical School and applying for a 
residency in pediatrics. Sara, who 
had been working in finance at 
Putnam Investments, started her 
second semester at Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School. Sara remarked, "So 
far, it's been a good experience. I'm 
learning a lot and enjoying the 
change of pace, though it took a 
while to get used to having home¬ 
work again." She also said there 
are a number of familiar Columbia 
faces around HBS's campus, 
including Jerome Thomas, Giaco¬ 
mo Picco and Andy Mulkerin '98E. 


Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Greetings, Class of 2000! I hope 
you enjoyed last issue's guest 
appearance by John Kim. Please 
let me know if you have any ideas 
for or interests in writing a column. 
Thanks to all who wrote in with 
such great and interesting updates. 

Barry Mason is finishing med¬ 
ical school at University of Medi¬ 
cine and Dentistry of New Jersey 




Singer/songwriter Colin Steel 
'00 has played at numerous 
clubs and schools along the 
East Coast and released a 
debut CD, available at 
www. col insteel, com. 


and is applying for a urology resi¬ 
dency. Barry was married on June 
29 to Pamela Parris '00 Barnard. 
The ceremony and reception were 
in West Orange, N.J. Several alum¬ 
ni were present, including 
Andrew Dauber, Jon Galler, 

Lindi Gerber, Tsvi Aranoff '01, 
Jeremy White '01E and David 
Chubak '02. Barry notes, "It was a 
great reunion for all of us." 

Andrew is in his fourth year of 
medical school at Harvard and is 
applying for a pediatrics residency 
in Boston. He has been married for 
more than three years to Sara Stein¬ 
del Dauber '99, who is in her first 
year at Harvard Business School. 
Andrew and Sara recently attend¬ 
ed Lindi's wedding to Ari Vander 
Walde, her classmate at Penn Med 
School. Like Andrew, Lindi is fin¬ 
ishing this year and applying for a 
residency in general surgery. At the 
wedding in L.A., they saw a num¬ 
ber of former roommates. Jon is a 
lawyer. He lives on the Upper West 
Side and clerks for a federal judge 
inN.Y. 

Yehuda (Jared) Kurtzer is in a 
Jewish studies Ph.D. program at 
Harvard. This year, he is living in 
Washington, D.C., where his wife, 
Stephanie Ives, is clerking for a 
federal judge. Also present at the 
wedding were Elysha Vigneri 
'00E, who is getting married this 
spring; Elisabeth Mayman '00 
Barnard, who lives in Jerusalem; 
and Becky Strapp '00 Barnard; 
who is an NYC teacher. 

Andrea Avolio lived in San 
Francisco for two years with Erin 
Ferrell. Erin still is in the Bay area 
in Rockridge, Oakland. She works 
for a consulting company during 
the day and pursues her writing 
in the evening. 

While in SF, Andrea was an eco¬ 
nomic analyst for an environmental 
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PERSONALS 

Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow gradu¬ 
ates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. More 
than 4,000 members. All ages. THE 
RIGHT STUFF: www.rightstuffdating. 
com, (800) 988-5288. 


VACATIO N REN TALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico. (802) 524-2108. 

Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
Also garden apartment. E-mail: 
vd19@columbia.edu. 

Near Todi, Umbria: Magnificent 
converted 14th century convent, 
featured in Architectural Digest. 
Sleeps 10. Every luxury. Heated 
pool, beautiful grounds, housekeep¬ 
ing and cooking available. Easy 
drive to Orvieto, Perugia, Spoleto, 
Assissi. Available weekly or month¬ 
ly. E-mail: todihouse@aol.com. 


foundation, in its corporate social 
responsibility program. She helped 
get Coke to use 10 percent recycled 
plastic in its bottles, Apple and Dell 
to increase their recycling computer 
facilities (that effort led to the new 
California recycled electronics law 
that passed in Sacramento in the 
fall) and the state's largest timber 
company to stop logging old 
growth rainforest in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia. Andrea loved it while she 
was there but decided that it was 
time to return to her calling, medi¬ 
cine. Now she is in medical school 
and living back home in Sydney, 
Australia. She loves the University 
of Sydney Medical School and 
reports that there are 50 North 
Americans in her program (30 from 
Canada, 20 from the United States). 
If anyone is thinking of looking into 
medical schools, she highly recom¬ 
mends Sydney. According to 
Andrea, it's not difficult to return to 
U.S. residency programs, and the 
program is amazing. In addition to 
her course work, Andrea directed 
the annual medical musical revue. 
Osteophyte Club. It was hilarious 
and along the lines of the Varsity 
Show. 

Andrea lives two months of the 
year with her beau in Detroit, 
where she is forced to endure 
Midwest winters, all "in the name 
of love!" 

Andrea adds that Cher (Cher- 
lon) Burton finished law school at 
Georgetown and lives in Los 
Angeles. Allie (Alejandra) Alvara- 


Shelter Island Retreat: Charming 
and quiet 3-bedroom, 2-bath cot¬ 
tage with wraparound deck near 
beaches. For 2 weeks, month or 
season. (212) 675-0344 days; 
(203)629-1261 evenings. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 48,000 
prime customers with a CCT Clas¬ 
sified. Only $2 per word. Ten-word 
minimum (count phone number as 
one word, city-state-ZIP as two 
words). Display classified $150 per 
inch. 10% discount for Columbia 
College alumni, faculty, students or 
parents. 10% discount for six con¬ 
secutive placements. Send copy 
and payment or inquiries on display 
rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


do is living large in Brooklyn, busy 
with her band, Wikkid — they 
toured the West Coast in January 
— as well as her master's degree 
in media production. Her band 
just came out with its first CD. 

Andrea saw the Outhouse folk 
(from sophomore year, Ruggles 2) 
in January: Bryan Carmel, Brendan 
Colthurst, Nate Ela and Josh 
Engelman. Everyone's well and liv¬ 
ing in Manhattan/N.Y. 

And finally, Colin Steel (see 
photo on previous page) is off the 
deep end into the world of singing 
and songwriting. His independent¬ 
ly-released debut CD, which 
threads together alternative, 
britrock and pop influences, is 
available through his website, 
www.colinsteel.com, where you 
also can find show dates, pics and 
mp3s. He recently played Joe's 
Pub, CB's Gallery, Arlene's Grocery 
and various NYC subway stops. 
Colin also has gigged at colleges, 
coffeehouses and clubs up and 
down the East Coast. The Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., City Paper calls him "a 
fine pop singer-songwriter in the 
truest sense — very enjoyable 
live." Amid constant live perform¬ 
ances and rice 'n' bean meals, Colin 
is compiling songs for his second 
release. Sources of inspiration for 
his writing include strumming his 
guitar and skipping around the 
roof of his Brooklyn loft's building. 
Visit Colin's website, check out his 
CD, and for the ultimate experi¬ 
ence, head to a show! 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Ariel Neuman decided to ring in 
the New Year with a quick update 
while he was relaxing at home in 
Tucson on vacation from Harvard 
Law: "I just had lunch with Loren 
Scher at one of Tucson's finest 
Mexican food establishments. He's 
doing well at med school at GW. 
Sofia Berger was here for a visit. 
She's in L.A. working for one of 
the world's largest construction 
companies as a project supervisor. 
Before that, Sofia was in Indi¬ 
anapolis, and before that San Juan, 
working for the same company. 

I'll be in L.A. this summer, work¬ 
ing for two law firms there." 

I bumped into Miles Berger 
during the holiday season while 
he was in New York visiting from 
San Francisco, where he is in his 
first year of a Ph.D. program in 
neuroscience at UCSF. Miles loves 
living in the Bay Area, where he is 
learning to ski. He's also working 
right next to Gerard Honig '00 in 
lab. George also is in Miles' Ph.D. 
program, and Miles writes, "He's 
still every bit as brashly intelligent 
as when we took classes together 
at Columbia." 

Miles updated me on several 
other classmates: "It's always great 
to get back and visit NYC. I chilled 
a bit with Gary Escola, who's in 
his first year of the M.D./Ph.D. 
program at P&S and received The 
Metrosexual Guide to Style: a Hand¬ 
book for the Modern Man, by 
Michael Flocker (Da Capo Press, 
2003) for Christmas — an excellent 
read that he recommends to all 
dapper young Columbia men. 

"David Tsay is in his third year 
of the same program, and Dave 
Dobkin '01E is a ski instructor at 
Mammoth Mountain near Yosemite 
this winter. He's pursuing a Ph.D. 
in biomedical engineering at USC 
while getting reacquainted with his 
native City of Angels. 

"I saw Liz Farren, who was 
back from Rome for the holidays 
and finishing a nonfiction book 
about NYC. She says she's gone to 
Rome to write it for a bit of outside 
perspective. I also saw Jason 
Wooten and his girlfriend, Jessica 
Atrio. They're doing well — he 
works on Wall Street, and she's in 
her first year at NYU Med after 
some time with the peace corps in 
Jamaica." 

Thanks for the comprehensive 
update. Miles! 

There are soon to be wedding 
bells for Alisa Amarosa and Alas- 
tair Wood, who announced their 
engagement. They are planning to 
wed next August on Nantucket. 
Amy Benjamin and Andy Pratt 


01 


also are engaged and are planning 
a Fall 2004 wedding. 

My colleague and friend, Erin 
Fredrick (she writes the Barnard 
'01 notes), reports via Amber Lud¬ 
wig '01 Barnard: "Sean Lane 
works for Accenture in Boston, but 
soon will be traveling to Denver to 
work on a project. He lives with 
Mike Bruso and Matt Davis, who 
are about to graduate from Har¬ 
vard Law. The three can usually be 
found at the new Brother Jimmy's 
that opened in Harvard Square." 

Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard and I 
hosted a Chanukah party in 
December, and among the alums 
helping us light the candles were 
Billy Kingsland, Kim Harris, 
Annie Lainer, Rachel Bloom '01 
Barnard, Dina Epstein, Adam 
Lurie '02E, Becky Cole '01 
Barnard, Lauren Goldstein, 

Mirka Feinstein '01 Barnard, Car¬ 
rie Teicher '01 Barnard, Jen 
Dwork '02 and Lisa Dean-Kluger 
'01 Barnard. Lisa recently 
announced her engagement to 
Todd Jerles. They are planning a 
Miami wedding for next January. 

I celebrated Billy's January 
birthday in the East Village's 
Lakeside Lounge along with 
Becca Siegel, Eri Kaneko, Jenny 
Shoukimas, Mike Bilsborough, 
Annie Lainer, Teresa (Tareega) 
Surichamom '01E and Wadad 
Cortas. Billy moved to slick new 
digs in Williamsburg and lives 
with Chelsea Scott '01 Barnard. 

Sources report that my former 
Carman roommate, Ricky Joshi, 
(who transferred to Dartmouth 
after his first year) was spotted at 
1020. He apparently lives at the 
International House and is pursu¬ 
ing an M.B.A. at the Business 
School. 

Finally, last but not least, 
politico Marc Dunkelman 
recently published an article 
comparing the Howard Dean 
campaign to Barry Goldwater's 
1964 campaign. Check it out: 
www.post-gazette.com/pg / 

04009/259378.stm. Marc is a leg¬ 
islative aide for a New York mem¬ 
ber of Congress. 

Until the next issue, keep in 
touch. 



Colleen Hsia 

211 W. 56th St., Apt. 7G 
New York, NY 10019 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Justin Lappen: "I'm living in Bal¬ 
timore and hanging on through 
the whirlwind of second year 
medical school at Hopkins (I hit 
the wards in mid-March, and I 
can't wait!). I had a remarkable 
summer: I ventured, on my own, 
to a remote part of the Peruvian 
jungle to do reproductive health 
and family planning work. I was 
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training local health administra¬ 
tors to teach people in their towns 
and villages about birth control 
and family planning, mostly 
through a 'fixed days' method 
(similar to rhythm) that uses a 
necklace with beads to keep track 
of fertile and infertile days. Each 
day, I walked (many of the vil¬ 
lages were inaccessible by car or 
motorcycle) from town to town 
and village to village, to places as 
isolated as a 40 km walk. I pol¬ 
ished my Spanish skills while 
learning about native Peruvian 
culture, and I gained new perspec¬ 
tive on health-care delivery. I have 
more stories than an e-mail can do 
justice to. I even ate worms as a 
houseguest in a remote village. 

"After I finished working, I 
had four weeks to travel... a blitz 
through Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina and into Brazil. I hiked 
Maccu Piccu, toured through the 
'Dali' landscapes of the salares of 
southwestern Bolivia and crossed 
through San Pedro de Atacama, 
the world's driest desert. I toured 
vineyards and skied in Santiago, 
tangoed my way through Buenos 
Aires (with a few lessons) and 
ended the summer with a few 
days on the beach in Rio. It was 
quite a journey, personally, cul¬ 
turally, linguistically and spiritu¬ 
ally. I met the most interesting, 
compassionate and hospitable 
people throughout my time in 
South America, particularly in the 
jungles of Peru." 

Paul Choi: "Dom Scali was 
married on November 8 to his 
fiancee from NYU, Daniella 
Francesconi. Columbia guests 
were Jonathan Fischer, Jason 
Debonis, Chirag Barbhaiya, 
Adam Valenstein, Will Hunter, 
Ellen Gustufson, Gustave Fal- 
ciglia, Nicholas Manheim, Albert 
Lee '02E, Mia Elhafi '02 Barnard, 
Miryam Rosenthal '02 JTS and me. 
The ceremony was held in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, followed by 
the most extravagant reception in 
the history of receptions in The 
Bronx. The reception included a 
nine-course meal and a 40-cart 
dessert course featuring a 
pyrotechnics display. It was off the 
wall. Dom and Daniella spent 
their honeymoon in Hawaii." 

Sara Velasquez: "I live in 
Wellington, New Zealand, and 
work for NZX, New Zealand 
Exchange. Life has been wild since 
graduation, but I am thankful for 
Columbia and all that I have 
learned and all of the people who 
I have met and care about and 
miss while I am this far away. I 
am glad for the memories that 
remind me of people I love." 

Elizabeth Matory: "This time 
last year, I was in Seville, Spain, 
learning to teach English as a Sec¬ 
ond Language. After a month, I 


received certification to teach. I 
tutored for about three months. 
During that time, I traveled 
around the south of Spain and to 
Florence, Italy, where I did a lot of 
soul searching. I found out that I 
have one soul, but she has to be 
able to find comfort in different 
surroundings. For instance, last 
year was the first time I have been 
stared at. I suppose they don't 
have many black people in Seville. 
Madrid and Barcelona are cosmo¬ 
politan, but Seville has still a 
small-town feel to it. People are 
proud of being Sevilliano. 

"I ran into Dan Hill at the air¬ 
port when I was leaving for Spain. 
He was on his way back to Scot¬ 
land or Ireland during a Bunac 
year. He appeared to be loving 
life, as always. Now, I am like 
many others in my first year of 
law school. I am attending 
Howard University School of Law, 
my father's alma mater (under¬ 
grad and medicine). He always 
reminds me that Howard is the 
reason why I could afford Sidwell 
(H.S.) and Columbia. My mother 
is an Ob/Gyn there, and my 
father just retired from surgery 
and from being the assistant med¬ 
ical director. Attending Howard is 
one of the biggest changes I have 
every gone through. It has given 
the me opportunity to diversify 
my education." 

Jessica Kaplan wed Jeremy 
Rosenblum right after graduation 
and spent a year doing continuing 
Jewish education at Drisha Insti¬ 
tute on the Upper West Side. She is 
a first-year at Albert Einstein Col¬ 
lege of Medicine in The Bronx, 
where Jeremy is a second-year. 

Congratulations to Jon Reese, 
who was signed to the active ros¬ 
ter of the New York Jets in mid¬ 
season after opening the year on 
the practice squad. While he did 
not carry the ball during the regu¬ 
lar season, Jon had 39 carries for 
117 yards and a touchdown in 
preseason play. 


Michael Novielli 

Cronkite Graduate Center 
Harvard University 
6 Ash St., Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

Members of the Class of 2003 are 
gravitating toward California. 
Having just returned from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, I can 
see why. However, I think every¬ 
one realizes that those cities still do 
not have anything on New York. 
Jon Klein, former president of the 
College Democrats, studies at USC 
Law School and rooms with Ryan 
Reynolds. After graduating in 
December, Carter Reum went to 
Los Angeles for two months to 


prepare for the GMAT, then will 
travel for three months prior to 
returning to New York to work in 
investment banking at Goldman 
Sachs. Carter plans to live in SoHo. 
Andrew Shin will return to South¬ 
ern California to be an analyst for 
Accenture Consulting. After grad¬ 
uating from SEAS this May, 
Andrew is planning to spend 90 
days traveling to Italy, Spain, 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Germany, the Czech 
Republic, Greece, Korea and Japan. 

In non-California news, Matt 
McMillan is field director of the 
Democratic Party of New Mexico. 
He lives in Albuquerque. Moses 
Ahn is pursuing a master of divin¬ 
ity degree at the Drew Theological 
Seminary in New Jersey. Marva 
Brown, former president of the 
Black Students Organization and 
the Activities Board, studies at 
Cardozo Law School. Shaun Ting 
leverages the entrepreneurial s kills 
he learned as president of the 
Columbia Organization of Rising 
Entrepreneurs as a financial ana¬ 
lyst for the Winter Group, a start¬ 
up. Danny Lee works for SG 
Cowen Securities in New York. 
Baseball phenom Gabe Gam- 
bardella is doing a post-bac in pre¬ 
medicine at Harvard. 

Special thanks to Dana Hopp 
for leading the yearbook team 
and for producing a beautiful 
yearbook. All who ordered one 
should have received it by now. If 
you placed an order and haven't 
received it, contact Josten's. 
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Hitting the 
High Notes 

(Continued from page 17) 

venue, Alice Tully Hall. And if 
Milarsky has his way, students 
will one day play in their own 
Columbia recital hall. "[We] hope 
to play in Lincoln Center next 
year or Carnegie Hall in the next 
few years, but I dream of a new 
concert hall," Milarsky said. "It's 
millions of dollars away, but it's 
not such a loose dream." 

For information on performances 
or auditioning, visit http://music. 
columbia.edu/Musicperform.html. 
CUO's CD is available at the 
University Bookstore. G 


Hope Glassberg '04 is a political 
science major who plans to pursue a 
journalism career after graduation. 
Last summer, she was a reporter for 
the Panama City (Fla.) News Her¬ 
ald, and this semester she is a pro¬ 
duction assistantfor the Lou Dobbs 
Tonight show on CNN. 



First Person 

(Continued from page 11) 

academic requirements intensified. 
It seemed that the closer I came to 
proving all of the naysayers wrong, 
the more negative energy confront¬ 
ed me. Yet, in the true form of a 
Columbia Lion, I endured those 
rough times and managed to grad¬ 
uate in May 1996 with a bachelor's 
in political science, finishing in four 
years. Giovann was in attendance, 
and he may have been the proud¬ 
est graduate of them all! 

Eight years later, as a Columbia 
graduate student, this great and 
diverse academic community con¬ 
tinues to inspire me to achieve 
great things in life, no matter what 
my circumstances may be. I have 
met friends and mentors who 
advocate for me, support me 
unconditionally and always are 
willing to listen and advise me. I 
could not have asked to be a part 
of a better University or, in my 
heart, an extended family. 

Thanks, Columbia University, 
for helping me to love my life as 
well! Q 


After graduation, Tommieka 
Texiera '96 completed the Bamard- 
Columbia Joint Education Program 
and began teaching high school in 
New York City. She left teaching to 
pursue a career in professional basket¬ 
ball overseas and returned to the 
United States to become an assistant 
coach and academic coordinator for 
the women's basketball program at St. 
John's. She is pursuing her dream to 
play in the WNBA while enjoying a 
new career as a real estate sales spe¬ 
cialist with The Corcoran Group. Gio¬ 
vann, 11, is an honor student at Mid¬ 
dle School 51 in Park Slope, Brooklyn. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
ON PAGE 21 

1. Plaza outside John Jay 
Hall 

2. The gates at Baker Field 

3. Tom's Diner at Broadway 
and 112th 

4. Lounge in Ferris Booth 
Hall 

5. The Mill restaurant at 
Broadway and 113th 

6. Lewisohn Hall when it 
was home to the School 
of Engineering 

7. Van Am Quad with 
Hamilton Hall in the 
background 

8 . The third floor reading 
room in Butler Library 

9. Lecture hall in Havemeyer 
Hall 
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Alumni Corner 


Continuing the Celebration of Excellence 

By Charles J. O'Byrne '81 
President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


C olumbia College continues to celebrate its 250th 
birthday in style. At this month's John Jay Awards 
Dinner, hundreds of Columbians and friends 
packed the Grand Ballroom of the Plaza Hotel for a 
black-tie celebration that honored five outstanding 
members of the College family. Four are graduates: 
Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89, E. Javier Loya '91, Philip M. Satow 
'63 and Jonathan S. Sobel '88. The fifth represents a first — the hon¬ 
oring of a Columbia parent, Peter S. Kalikow P'02. These distin¬ 
guished honorees represent the best in worlds as diverse as medi¬ 
cine, energy production, pharmaceuticals, finance and real estate. 

When the late Dean Arnold Collery '25 established the John 
Jay Awards in 1979, he had a clear sense of what the award 
would mean to the College, one that he shared with me on more 
than one occasion. He viewed it as a celebration of professional 
excellence that would offer the College a key opportunity to 
raise capital funds for its many needs, from financial aid to sup¬ 
port for the Core. 

The decision to give a John Jay Award to a parent marks a 
further development in that vision and one that represents the 
best of what the College has become during the past two 
decades. It reflects a changed reality at Columbia — the cre¬ 
ation and development of an intergenerational family that sur¬ 
rounds our alma mater and cares for it with time, financial 
resources and genuine affection. 


ucation at the College, honoring 10 alumnae who work in high¬ 
er education. Please see this issue's cover story, beginning on 
page 12, for more information on the award recipients and the 
planned celebration. 

The story of coeducation coming to Columbia is complicated 
and cannot be told without again mentioning Collery. Columbia 
was the last of the Ivy League schools to become coeducational, 
and our strong relationship with Barnard College gave an appro¬ 
priate pause to a course of action that other schools saw as 
axiomatic. Collery believed that coeducation would not only mean 
a stronger and more vibrant College, but would strengthen 
Barnard, as well. He had the courage and foresight to call for a new 
look at the question of coeducation and appointed an ad hoc com¬ 
mittee of faculty, alumni and a student (me). That committee was 
ably chaired by S.L. Mitchill Professor of Chemistry and Universi¬ 
ty Professor Ronald Breslow and included many other distin¬ 
guished faculty. The alumni representative on the committee and 
drafter of its report was the founding chair of the College's Board 
of Visitors and founder of the College Endowment, Ivan Veit '28. 

The success of coeducation at the College cannot be overstat¬ 
ed. Columbia's extraordinary change in its admissions profile as 
well as the extraordinary involvement of so many recent alums 
can be traced to the arrival of women on the east side of Broad¬ 
way. It's hard to find the right words to express a change that is 
so overwhelming. To say that the College is immeasurably 


The success of coeducation at the College cannot be overstated. 


Parents always have played a critical role in the College's exis¬ 
tence, primarily through the lives of their sons and daughters, 
but never more directly than now. Kalikow embodies the best of 
all the parents and family members who play an active role in 
the College's life, from opening their homes (even if they live 
across the globe) to newly-admitted students, alumni and facul¬ 
ty, to providing the financial resources essential to Columbia's 
future, to serving on committees with alumni that help shape 
College policies and give invaluable support to Dean Austin 
Quigley and his colleagues. Parents now serve on the College's 
Board of Visitors, and, as a whole, parents constitute more than 
18 percent of the College's annual unrestricted giving. Their pro¬ 
fessional distinction adds more luster to Columbia's crown. 

The University's celebration of the 250th continues at full 
speed. President Lee C. Bollinger will be traveling across the 
country and abroad to meet with alumni. A spring series of lec¬ 
tures on Columbia's history will commence on April 7, moder¬ 
ated by Barnard Professor Robert McCaughey, author of the 
recently published history of the University, Stand, Columbia. A 
series of symposia also will take place during the coming 
months. I encourage everyone to consult the 250th calendar on 
page 4, to visit the 250th website (www.c250.columbia.edu) or 
to be in touch with the office (c250@columbia.edu) for details. 

Other celebrations are taking place on campus. On April 1, a 
dinner in Low Library will mark the 20th anniversary of coed- 


smarter, more diverse and happier is about the best one can do. 

Alumni in classes that end in 4 or 9 will have a chance to cel¬ 
ebrate that fact and their history at Columbia when reunion 
weekend takes place June 3-6. Director of Alumni Affairs Ken 
Catendella and his talented staff again have developed a pro¬ 
gram that will make for a wonderful time for the entire family. 
For those alumni who are lucky enough to celebrate their 
reunions this year, the weekend will offer an ideal opportunity 
to return to campus to celebrate friendships and discoveries. 

The creation of the John Jay Awards and the decision to 
become coeducational are only two examples that illustrate the 
difference a dean's vision and leadership can make for the Col¬ 
lege and its future, just as the leadership of our Dean Quigley has 
contributed so much to undergraduate life and to the University 
as a whole. During the past two years, Quigley has spearheaded 
an innovation to the Core Curriculum, a science component, 
while making extraordinary efforts on behalf of a college dean's 
"fixed agenda" — academic affairs, financial aid and student life. 

When celebrating a 250th birthday, it's important to remem¬ 
ber our history and recognize leaders from our past, such as 
Collery, and their achievements. Such memories should inspire 
us to realize that there is no better time to find new ways to sup¬ 
port our present leadership as together we move forward to the 
next celebration of Columbia's excellence. 

a 
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Seal of Approval 

The final page of the original charter for 
King's College, issued in 1754, bears the 
seal of King George //. Alumni who missed 
the charter at last fall's Alexander Hamilton 
Medal Dinner will have another opportunity 
to view it on Dean's Day, April 3, when it 
will once again be on display in the 
Trustees Room of Low Library. 
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Kraft's Pats Are 
Super, Again 

New England Patriots owner Bob Kraft '63 
congratulates Super Bowl MVP quarterback 
Tom Brady in the moments following the 
Patriots’ 32-29 victory over the Carolina 
Panthers on February 1. It was the second 
Super Bowl triumph in three seasons for 
the Patriots , who have enjoyed unprece¬ 
dented success on and off the field since 
Kraft bought the team in 1994. 










Columbia Co 


A professor of English for 
39 years before retiring 
in 1999, Edward W. Tayler 
not only provided insights 
on Shakespeare and Milton, 
but also taught his students 
how to arrive at those 
insights by themselves. 


Tayler, who hopes 
to return to teaching 
next fall, relaxes in 
his Riverside Drive 
apartment. 
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For more information on College events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at 866 -ccalumni or visit the college's Alumni website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to 


Seeing the Light 

Professor Wm. Theodore de Bary '41's 
superb article regarding the history and 
evolution of Asian Humanities [January 
2004] struck a responsive chord. 

De Bary's prescient and intuitive intel¬ 
lect gave this pre-med alum the superb 
opportunity to participate in a two-year 
major, known in the early and mid-'60s 
as Oriental Civilization. As a pre-med, 
my first two years were fully occupied 
with the usual deadly science require¬ 
ments, as well as with the Core Curricu¬ 
lum. I realized then that I would never 
have the option to be exposed to this 
great culture that flourished well before 
Western civilization. It seemed to me that 
when we were muddling about in the 
Dark Ages, the Orient had the cognitive 
ability to see the light. 

I thank de Bary and his colleagues for 
that educational enlightenment. 

Laurance J. Guido '65, '69 P&S 
New York City 

Moore Controversy 

Citing the information offered by Leo 
Wong '68 [March 2004] questioning 
Clement C. Moore's authorship of "A 
Visit From St. Nicholas," "good scholars 
and readers of up-to-date reference 
works" may not agree with Mr. Wong's 
reliance on the research of Professor Don 
Foster of Vassar, who attributes the 
poem to Henry Livingston. 

The reliability of Professor Foster's con¬ 
clusions are open to serious questions 
(www.americagallery.com/controversy. 
shtml and www.jameson245.com/foster_ 
page.htm). 

Although Henry Livingston penned a 
number of lighthearted poems, there is 
no direct evidence that "A Visit From St. 
Nicholas" was one of them. Until addi¬ 
tional evidence is forthcoming, the 
authorship of Clement C. Moore would 
appear to remain intact. 

Seymour M. Gluck '47 
Lawrence, N.Y. 

Mystery Crew 

On November 6,1948,1 rowed in the 
Columbia lightweight varsity shell 
against the Dartmouth heavyweight 
crew on the Connecticut River at 
Hanover, N.H. On November 8, the 
student newspaper. The Dartmouth, 
related that the Dartmouth crew won 
by somewhat over a length and gave 
the boating of the Dartmouth crew but 
not of the Columbia crew. I have asked 


the Editor 


the Columbia Athletics Department, 
but apparently there is no record of the 
boating. If there are any other survivors 
of the "mystery crew," will you please 
let me know? You can e-mail me at 
alt30@columbia.edu. 

Arthur L. Thomas '50 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Praise for St. Paul's 

On January 14,1 attended a program of 
music at Columbia by Nicholas Gombert 
(1495-1560) and Thomas Crecquillon 
(1505-1557), performed by the Vox Vocal 
Ensemble, directed by Peter Phillips. 

The program was superb; the singing 
and conduction extraordinary. But just 
as important, if not more so, was where 
the works were performed: St. Paul's 
Chapel, which is for me the most beauti¬ 
ful and architecturally significant build¬ 
ing on campus. It was among the first 
buildings in New York to be land- 
marked by the New York City Land¬ 
marks Preservation Commission. 

Some of the circumstances relating to 
its construction bear telling. In 1903, 
Olivia Egleston Phelps Stokes and her 
sister, Caroline, offered Columbia the 
then-considerable sum of $200,000 for 
the construction of the new chapel — 
with the proviso that their nephew, I.N. 
Phelps Stokes, a graduate of the Colum¬ 
bia School of Architecture and the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, design the building. 

The trustees and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler were in a quandary. The 
prospect of a chapel with the concomi¬ 
tant money to pay for its construction 
was welcome news indeed. But this 
would be the young architect's first 
important commission — and his design 
would be measured against the work of 
Charles Follen McKim, dean of American 
architects, designer of the grand plan for 
the University and its official architect. 

In the brilliance of his diplomacy in 
dealing with McKim, the trustees and 
the imperious Butler but more impor¬ 
tantly in his design for the chapel, the 
young Phelps Stokes showed himself to 
be worthy of Isaac Newton, his illustri¬ 
ous namesake. He even managed to 
secure more money from his aunts so 
that his building would be of quality 
construction throughout. 

Listing the architectural details of the 
chapel is not the purpose of this letter, 
only details relating to what I could 
observe tightly wedged as I was between 
my warmly clad neighbors. The cruci- 
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Within the Family 

It's Events Season at Columbia 


f it's true that to everything there 
is a season, then we're in the mid¬ 
dle of events season at Columbia. 

The spring semester has been 
replete with celebrations involv¬ 
ing various members of the Columbia 
family. These range from the John Jay 
Awards Dinner honoring outstanding 
alumni — and this year a noteworthy 
parent — to the Lionel Trilling and 
Mark Van Doren Awards for faculty, 
to the festive Senior Dinner under a 
huge tent on South Field, all culminat¬ 
ing in May with the Baccalaureate Ser¬ 
vice, the Academic Awards and Prizes 
Ceremony, Class Day and the biggest 
celebration of all. Commencement. 

And there have been many more. 
Columbia College Women marked 20 
years of coeducation at the College by 
honoring 10 alumnae in higher educa¬ 
tion with its Alumna Achievement 
Award. The Athletics Department held 
its annual Varsity "C" dinner recogniz¬ 
ing student-athletes as well as a Cele¬ 
bration of Women in Athletics marking 
the 20th anniversary of the Columbia- 
Bamard Athletic Consortium. The Var¬ 
sity Show celebrated its 110th anniver¬ 
sary as the oldest performing group on 
campus with this year's show (featur¬ 
ing an appearance by Dean Austin 
Quigley) plus an award to playwright 
Terrence McNally '60. Various affinity 
groups held events honoring the con¬ 
tributions of outstanding alumni, and 
other organizations and clubs joined in 
with additional events. 


For alumni, the 
biggest event comes 
shortly after the end of 
the semester — Reunion 
Weekend, which this 
year will be held June 
3-6. While most of the 
weekend is geared 
toward classes ending in 
4 and 9, all young alum¬ 
ni (those who graduated 
since 1989) are invited to 
an Alumni Dance Party 
at the Hammerstein 
Ballroom on Friday, June 4. 

One of my favorite events took place 
on campus on April 3. Dean's Day 
gives alumni and parents a chance to 
return to campus and become students 
for a day by sampling from among 15 
lectures by distinguished faculty. It's 
not a fund-raising event; the nominal 
fee, $25 this year and another $25 for a 
nice lunch in Low Library, only comes 
close to covering expenses. The idea is 
to reconnect alumni with their campus 
experience and to give parents a taste of 
what their kids are getting at Columbia, 
and this year more than 700, a record 
number, participated. Who knows how 
many alumni sat in the same seats they 
had occupied years before, or how 
many parents sat where their children 
had sat only days earlier? 

Dean's Day can leave indelible 
memories. I never took a course with 
Jim Shenton '49 when I was an under¬ 
graduate, but I'll always be thankful 


for the hour I spent in 
614 Schermerhorn a 
few years ago, when 
the legendary history 
professor regaled a full 
room with the story of 
his days as a young 
medic entering the 
Nazi concentration 
camps with the libera¬ 
tion forces. 

My favorite lecture 
this year was delivered 
by Duncan J. Watts, a 
young associate professor of sociology. 
His topic was "Six Degrees of Separa¬ 
tion: The Science of a Connected Age," 
and his talk about the small world 
phenomenon had the audience in the 
Roone Arledge Cinema enthralled. 

Adding to the enjoyment of this 
year's Dean's Day was the unveiling 
of the latest campus landmark. Schol¬ 
ars' Lion, which stands on the north 
campus between Low Library and 
Havemeyer Hall. As a member of the 
Class of 1971, this was especially 
meaningful for me, as it was sculpted 
by an esteemed classmate, Greg Wyatt 
'71, and numerous classmates (led by 
trustee Mark Kingdon '71) were instru¬ 
mental in its funding. 

Check out Scholars' Lion next time 
you're on campus. And if you've 
never attended Dean's Day, why not 
make a note to do so next year? 




form design of the chapel, the interlock¬ 
ing domes, the elaborate design of the 
harmoniously colored brickwork — all 
resulted in not only outstanding design 
but also in probably the best acoustics in 
New York City. 

The performance took place on what 
may have been the coldest night of the 
year. Despite the weather, the chapel 
was packed, a tribute not only to the 
quality of the performance but to the 
stamina of members of the Columbia 
community and to their awareness and 
appreciation of the University's cultural 
offerings. 

Nis Petersen '51 

New York City 


John Jay Awards 

I notice a conspicuous absence of artists 
and writers among the recipients of the 
John Jay Awards. As a poet, I resent 
your narrow definition of "distin¬ 
guished professional achievement," 
which (except in the case of Stephanie 
Falcone Bernik '89) seems to have more 
to do with financial success than any¬ 
thing else. This narrow definition 
seems to contradict the values we were 
taught in such mind-expanding courses 
as Literature Humanities and Contem¬ 
porary Civilization. 

Jeffrey Harrison '80 
Andover, Mass. 


[Editor's note: Recipients of the John Jay 
Award have included composer John 
Corigliano '59, pianist Emanuel Ax '70, 
artist Jack Stuppin '55, playwrights Tony 
Kushner '78 and Terrence McNally '60, 
filmmakers Brian DePalma '62 and Ric 
Burns '78, actors George Segal '55 and 
Brian Dennehy '60, editor Jason Epstein 
'49, writers Allen Ginsberg '48 and Ger¬ 
ald Green '42 and singer Art Garfunkel 
'65, as well as journalists, including 
Roone Arledge '52, Max Frankel '52, Lee 
Guittar '53, Lawrence Grossman '52, 
Leonard Koppett '44, Claire Shipman '86, 
George Stephanopoulos '82 and Richard 
Wald '52.1 
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Columbia250 Calendar: Save the Dates! 


T his calendar, which high¬ 
lights Columbia250 and Col¬ 
lege events throughout 2004, 
will be updated in each 
issue. For more information 
on Columbia250 events, or to register 
to receive regular site updates and 
information throughout the celebratory 
year, go to www.c250.columbia.edu, 
send a note to c250@columbia.edu or 
caU toll-free (877) 250TH-CU. 

For more information on College 
events, including registration, go to 
www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
events/ or contact the Alumni Office: 
(212) 870-2288 or toll-free (866) CC- 
ALUMNI. 

NEW YORK CITY EVENTS 
C250 Symposium: Brain and Mind 

Thursday, May 13,9 a.m.-5 p.m. and 
Friday, May 14,9 a.m.-l p.m. 

Miller Theatre 

This symposium addresses current 
understandings and open questions in the 
biology of mental functioning. Discussions 
will focus on three areas: brain structure, 
brain function and disease, and biology of 
mind, examining the achievements and 
limitations of reductionist and holistic 
approaches. Featuring Columbia Profes¬ 
sors Eric Kandel, Richard Axel '67 and 
Thomas Jessell. 


Baccalaureate Service 

Sunday, May 16,4 p.m. 

St. Paul's Chapel 

Academic Awards & 

Prizes Ceremony 

Monday, May 17,11 a.m. 

Low Library Rotunda 

Class Day 

Tuesday, May 18,10 a.m. 

South Field 

Commencement 

Wednesday, May 19,9:30 a.m. 

Low Plaza and South Field 
Reunion Weekend 
Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6 
Morningside campus and 
New York City 

The College invites alumni whose class 
years end in dor 9 to return to campus 
for a weekend filled with events, parties, 
dinners and time to visit with classmates. 
Visit http://reunion.college.columbia.edu 
for information and to register. 

NEW! '50s Crew Reunion 

Friday, June 4,11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Gould/Remmer Boathouse 
(Baker Field) 

In conjunction with the 45th and 50th 
reunions of the classes of 1954 and 1959, 
the University Development and Alumni 
Relations Office invites crew alumni from 
the 1950s to attend a luncheon at the 
Gould/Remmer Boathouse. Family and 


friends of crew alumni also are invited. 
For more information or to R.S.V.P 
(required), contact Ty Buckelew '94: 
trb5@columbia.edu or (212) 870-3416. 
C250 Community Day 
Saturday, September 18,9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Columbia hosts a gathering for its 
Morningside Heights, Harlem and Wash¬ 
ington Heights neighbors. 

C250 Symposium: Frontiers in 
Creativity 1300-2004 
Evening event, Thursday, September 
30,8 p.m.; symposium, Friday, 
October 1,9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Evening event: Miller Theatre, 
symposium: Teatro, Casa Italiana 
Organized by Columbia professors 
Elaine Sisman and Andras Szanto, this 
symposium features historians, artists, 
curators, critics and cultural commenta¬ 
tors, directors, composers, scholars and 
producers who will confront the 
prospects for innovation at the start of 
the 2.1st century. An evening event will 
present improvised works in music and 
dance and discussion about the intersec¬ 
tion of new music and technology. 

C250 Symposium: The 21st- 
Century City and Its Values: 
Urbanism, Toleration and 
Equality 

Friday, October 1,9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Morningside campus 

In large cities, multiple cultures marked 


by deep differences in values, beliefs and 
interests coexist. This symposium, led by 
Professors Hilary Ballon and Ira Katznel- 
son '66, turns to the themes of urbanism, 
toleration and equality to think about how 
to protect and cherish this variety while 
coping with its perils. 

Homecoming Festival and 
Columbia250 Closing 
Ceremonies 

Saturday, October 2 
Baker Field 

Cheer on the Lions as they face Prince¬ 
ton's Tigers, and join the final celebration 
of Columbia250. 

NATIONAL EVENTS 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

Sunday, September 12,9:30 a.m.^4 p.m. 
Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a "stu¬ 
dent for a day" by attending lectures by 
Columbia faculty members. 

Boston College Day 
Fall 2004, time TBA 
Location TBA 

Open to parents and alumni in the 
Metro Boston area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
"student for a day" by attending lectures 
by Columbia faculty members. 

Lisa Palladino 



It’s Your Turn to Nominate 
Columbians Ahead of Their Time 

Artists, scholars, leaders, scientists—Columbia 250 celebrates two-and-a-half centuries of Columbians 
who have shaped the world and how we see it. Now you can add to the celebration by nominating 
Columbians Ahead of Their Time at 
c250.columbia.edu/nominate. 



While you're on the C250 site, check out other features, C250 news, and listings of events, including Closing Weekend (October 1st and 2nd)! 
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Come Home to Columbia for 
Reunion Weekend 2004 


R eunion Weekend 2004, for 
classes that end in 4 or 9, is 
scheduled for Thursday, 
June 3-Sunday, June 6. The 
weekend is a great opportu¬ 
nity to rekindle friendships, 
make new friends and enjoy New York's 
culture and nightlife. It's also a chance to 
visit the campus and see its many 
changes and improvements, including 
Hamilton Hall's renovated classrooms 
and recently installed Tiffany windows. 

The weekend kicks off on Thursday, 
when early check-in starts at 3 p.m. 

From 6 p.m.-8 p.m., visit with classmates 
at cocktail parties and welcome recep¬ 
tions. The night continues further south 
on Broadway — alumni can purchase 
discount tickets (first come, first served) 
to Wicked, Movin' Out or Hairspray. Buses 
will be provided from campus. 

Friday morning and afternoon fea¬ 
ture walking tours of campus, historic 
Harlem, Times Square and the United 
Nations. Also available is a popular bus 
trip to the Rockefeller family's Kykuit 
Estate near Tarrytown, N.Y. (tickets 
required, adults only). 

For lunch, join classmates at Cafe 
Columbia and enjoy your meal al fresco 
on Low Plaza. The afternoon continues 
with a talk, "The College Admissions 
Process," and class panels and discus¬ 
sions. At 3 p.m., Barnard professor 
Robert A. McCaughey will read from 


By Lisa Palladino 

Stand, Columbia, his 
definitive history of 
the University. Copies 
will be available for 
purchase, followed by 
a book signing. At 4 
p.m., the Office of 
Undergraduate 
Admissions will thank 
the Alumni Represen¬ 
tative Committee for 
its hard work in help¬ 
ing to recruit and 
select the Class of 
2008. New members 
are welcome and will 
be registered on-site, 
but all alumni are wel¬ 
come at this event. 

Friday night activi¬ 
ties include class cock¬ 
tail receptions and dinners followed by 
one of the weekend's most popular 
events. Casino Royale at the Hammer- 
stein Ballroom in the Manhattan Center 
on West 34th Street, starting at 9 p.m. 
Winners can redeem "Columbia Cash" 
for Columbia merchandise. The tables 
will remain in play after 10 p.m., when 
College, Barnard and SEAS alumni 
from the Classes of 1989-2004 gather in 
the ballroom for the fourth annual 
Alumni Dance Party, hosted by the 
Columbia College Alumni Association. 

Relax on Saturday morning with 
Morning(side) Yoga and 
Exercise, followed by the 
Dean's Brunch and Convo¬ 
cation, when Dean Austin 
Quigley will address alum¬ 
ni and present the Presi¬ 
dent's Cup and Dean's pins. 
At 11 a.m., Roger Bagnall, 
professor of classics and 
history and winner of the 
2003 Mellon Foundation 
Distinguished Achievement 
Award, will deliver this 
year's Reunion Weekend 
Lecture. Bagnall, an interna¬ 
tionally respected and pro¬ 
lific historian of the Graeco- 


Roman world, will 
discuss the use of 
technology in human¬ 
ist inquiry. Also on the 
afternoon's roster are 
barbeques on Low 
Plaza and South 
Lawn, class luncheons 
and discussions and a 
University tunnel tour. 
The day ends on an 
up note with a "Great 
Wines for Under $20" 
tasting. 

The evening festivi¬ 
ties are class dinners, 
including class photos, 
followed by the 
Starlight Reception on 
Low Plaza, which fea¬ 
tures dancing, cham¬ 
pagne and desserts, starting at 10 p.m. 

Reunion wraps up on Sunday morn¬ 
ing in Lerner Hall with another chance 
for yoga, followed by bagels, cream 
cheese, lox and The New York Times. 

Throughout the weekend, some 
classes will have class-specific pro¬ 
gramming. Please consult class mail¬ 
ings and e-mails. 

For children, the College provides a 
full day of programming on Friday, 
June 4, from 11 a.m.-4 p.m., and on Sat¬ 
urday, June 5, from 10 a.m-10 p.m. 
Supervised activities and meals will be 
provided. Activities are suitable for 
children ages 3-12. Youngsters must be 
toilet trained to participate. 

Alumni from reunion classes should 
have received reunion information and 
a registration packet in the mail in 
March. Online registration, a complete 
program of events (including class- 
specific activities), information on 
housing, child care, parking and other 
frequently asked questions may be 
found on the Reunion 2004 website: 
http://reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

For answers to any other questions, 
please contact Sharen Medrano in the 
Alumni Office: so290@columbia.edu or 
(212) 870-2288 (toll-free: 866-CCALUMNI). 



Members of the Class of 1943 and their guests enjoy 
the "Great Wines for Under $20" tasting at Reunion 
2003. The popular event will be held on Saturday at 
this year's reunion. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 



Dean Austin Quigley and his wife, 
Patricia Denison, enjoy one of the 
weekend's cocktail receptions. 


PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Columbia College Today 


Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 




Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


Scholars' Lion Unveiling 
Highlights Dean's Day 

By Alex Sachare 71 

A record crowd of more than 700 

alumni and parents became "stu¬ 
dents for a day" on April 3 at 
Dean's Day enjoying good talk, good food 
and a special treat — the unveiling of the 
latest campus icon. Scholars' Lion, crafted 
by noted sculptor Greg Wyatt '71. 

Fifteen faculty members, 11 from 
Columbia plus four alumnae who teach 
at other schools and were among the 10 
honored by Columbia College Women 
with the Alumna Achievement Award 
earlier in the week, spoke about their 
areas of expertise. Topics ranged from 
"Why Do We Gesture While We 
Speak?" by professor of psychology 
Robert M. Krauss, to "In the Shadow of 
Slavery: African-Americans in New 
York City, 1626-1863," by Leslie M. 
Harris '88, associate professor of histo¬ 
ry and African-American studies at 
Emory, to "Six Degrees: The Science of 
a Connected Age," by associate profes¬ 
sor of sociology Duncan J. Watts. 

Dean Austin Quigley welcomed 
alumni in Lerner Hall and updated 
them on developments at the College, 
while Dean of Academic Affairs 
Kathryn Yatrakis did the same for par¬ 
ents and students in Low Library. All 
joined for a festive lunch in Low Rotun¬ 
da and had an opportunity to view the 
final page of the original King's College 
charter, signed in 1754. 

A highlight of Dean's Day 2004 was 
the unveiling of Scholars' Lion, which 
stands near Havemeyer Hall and the 
northwest comer of Low Library. Wyatt, 
whose sculptures may be found in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and Stratford-on Avon, Eng¬ 
land, as well as the campuses of Vander¬ 
bilt and Hofstra 



Noted sculptor Greg Wyatt '71 was on hand 
for the unveiling of his latest creation and 
the newest landmark on the Morningside 
Heights campus. Scholars' Lion. 

PHOTO: CHRIS TAGGART 


ator of the Peace Fountain in the court¬ 
yard of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, where his studio is located. Prin¬ 
cipal funding for the Scholars' Lion came 
from Richard Witten '75, Mark Kingdon 
'71, Bill Campbell '62, Mark Lehman '73, 
Bob Berne '60, Brooks Klimley '79 and 
the Class of 1971. 

At the unveiling. Dean Quigley 
remarked upon "the importance of the 
visual images that we place before us" 
and how the Scholars' Lion will take its 
place alongside other campus icons such 
as Alma Mater, the statues of Hamilton, 
Jefferson and the Thinker, the names 
carved in the facade of Butler Library 
and the restored Tiffany stained glass 
windows in the lobby of Hamilton Hall. 

"Frontiers of Science" 
Adopted for Trial Run 

T he Committee on Instruction has 
approved "Frontiers of Science," 
the new science component of the 
Core Curriculum, for a five-year trial 
run to begin in September. The course 
will consist of weekly lectures by some 
of the University's most prominent sci¬ 
entists plus weekly discussion groups of 
about 20 students apiece. 

"Adding a Core course to the cur¬ 
riculum is a historic event at Colum¬ 
bia," observed Dean Austin Quigley. 

Frontiers of Science will be taken by 
students in their first year opposite "Uni¬ 
versity Writing," another required one- 
semester course, and will count toward 
the three-semester science requirement. 

A pilot of Frontiers of Science was 
tried out last fall by nearly 300 stu¬ 
dents, who took it as an elective and 
then provided feedback to faculty, who 
have been revising the course based on 
responses they received as well as their 
own sense of how it worked. 

Lectures will explore great themes in 
modem science, such as dark matter and 
dark energy, the origins of life, the genet¬ 
ic code and its role in evolution, global 
climate change, physics and biology at 
the nanoscale, and the structure and 
function of the human brain. Lecturers 
will be drawn from noted scientists such 
as David Helfand, Donald Hood, Donald 
Melnick, Wallace Broecker, Horst 
Stormer, Darcy Kelley and more. 

"The course is designed to introduce 
students to exciting ideas at the fore¬ 
front of scientific research as well as to 
inculcate in them the habits of mind 
common to a scientific approach to the 
world," according to the official Fron- 
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tiers of Science website. "This course is 
not content driven. Instead, it attempts 
to outline the kinds of approaches that 
scientists take to answer interesting 
problems in the natural world. We thus 
expect that the topics, the scientific dis¬ 
ciplines and the faculty will change 
each time Frontiers is given." 

Alex Sachare '71 

Panel Reflects on 
Move to Coeducation 

By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 

F aculty and administrators who 
were involved in the decision to 
make the College coeducational 
in 1983 spoke about that decision on a 
panel in March organized by Wendy 
Lee '98 and Columbia College Women. 

Columbia was the last Ivy League 
school serving exclusively male students, 
and at the time, most students and facul¬ 
ty agreed that admitting women was a 
necessary and positive change, according 
to the panel members, who noted that 
the College was suffering in admissions 
compared with schools that had gone 
coed. A survey at the time showed 84 
percent of the incoming class was in 
favor of admitting women. 

A strong advocate of coeducation 
was the late Arnold Collery '25, who 
became dean of the College in 1977. 

"He said, 'I don't understand why 
there are only men here,'" reported for¬ 
mer associate dean and current profes¬ 
sor of English Michael Rosenthal. 
Arguments against admitting women 



Ritu Birla '87, assistant professor of his¬ 
tory at the University of Toronto and a 
member of the College's first entering 
class of coeducational students, spoke 
on behalf of the 10 alumnae honored at 
Columbia College Women's Alumna 
Achievement Award dinner in Low Rotun¬ 
da on April 1. Barnard history professor 
Rosalind Rosenberg, the keynote speak¬ 
er, told more than 200 alumni, students, 
faculty, administrators and guests 
assembled in Low Rotunda how women 
changed the College by "asking the ques¬ 
tions that men never asked." 

PHOTO: NICK ROMANENKO '82 


U.S. Postal Service Marks Columbia's 250th 



T he U.S. Postal Service commemo¬ 
rated the University's 250th 
anniversary on March 25 with the 
issuance of a 23-cent stamped 
postal card, the 56th card in the 
Historic Preservation series. The stamp art 
features a frontal view of Low Library, 
with "250th anniversary" and "USA23" at 
the top and "Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University" across the bottom. 

"There's something about a stamp that 
brings a kind of mystery to the 250th 
anniversary celebration," said President Lee 
C. Bollinger at the First 
Day of Issue Ceremony in 
the Faculty Room of Low 
Library. "Many of us have 
had stamp collections at 
one time or another. You 
think of stamps as having 
a magical connection to 
the rest of the world, and 
that really is what we are 
celebrating this year." 

Former Mayor David 
Dinkins, now a professor 
at SIPA, was the master of 
ceremonies at the event, 
which also featured 
remarks by Donna Peak, 
vice president of the 
USPS; proclamations sent 
by New York Governor 
George Pataki and Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg; and 
the reading of a resolution 
passed by the New York 


State Senate and Assembly. 

The Columbia postal card may be pur¬ 
chased at www.usps.com. Go to "Buy 
Stamps & Shop," then click on "First Class 
Stamps" under "Shop" (even though you 
want a postal card and not a first-class 
stamp). From the toolbar at the left, click on 
"Stamp Products" and, from the drop¬ 
down menu, click on "Pre-Stamped Items." 
The Columbia card should be on the first 
screen, available in packs of 10 for $2.50 
(plus postage, of course). 

Alex Sachare '71 


President Lee C. Bollinger shakes hands with Donna 
Peak, vice president of the U.S. Postal Service, at the 
first day of issue ceremony of the Columbia stamped 
postal card. Former NYC Mayor David Dinkins, now a 
professor at SIPA, looks on. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


were thin, said the panel members, 
many of whom at the time served on a 
committee examining the issue. One 
concern taken seriously was how the 
College going coed might negatively 
affect Barnard. Initial discussions indi¬ 
cated that Barnard had no interest in 
somehow being absorbed by the Col¬ 
lege. Through what University Professor 
Fritz Stem described as a loophole in the 
University's charter, the College could 
have gone coed without 
Barnard's consent, but "it 
would have been a hos¬ 
tile act," Stem said. The 
committee examined the 
fates of several colleges 
in similar situations and 
found that in none of the 
cases did going coeduca¬ 
tional destroy their all¬ 
women neighbors, an 
example being Notre 
Dame and St. Mary's. 

"Single-sex education 
for men was dead, but for 
women there was and is 
still a rational argument 


for single-sex undergraduate education," 
said former Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts & Sciences Gillian Lindt. 

It was generally agreed that a place 
existed both for Barnard and a coeduca¬ 
tional Columbia College, and that a dif¬ 
ferent pool of female students would 
apply to each school. "Who would 
apply [to Columbia] was not the 
Barnard undergraduates, but the 
women going to Princeton and other 



Dean Austin Quigley (right) chats will Benjamin Russell '05 
(second from right) and others at the 19th annual Black 
Alumni Heritage Month Reception in Low Rotunda on Feb¬ 
ruary 7. Russell is the Black Alumni Council's scholarship 
recipient. 
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coed institutions," said Universi¬ 
ty Professor Ronald Breslow, who 
chaired the committee. 

The College was opened to 
female applicants, and they com¬ 
posed 45 percent of the first 
coeducational class, which was 
"twice that of other Ivy League 
schools," according to Rosenthal. 
At graduation in 1987, the 
women "mopped up all of the 
prizes," Breslow noted. 

Between the time of admitting 
women and their arriving on 
campus, much work went into 
adapting the College infrastruc¬ 


ture to accommodate women, as 
health service, housing, facili¬ 
ties, student counseling, security 
and other programs had to be 
revamped. Adjustments contin¬ 
ued during the first years of 
coeducation, noted Andrea 
Solomon '87, who with John 
LaRocca '86 spoke on the panel 
representing students of that 
period. Solomon recalled 
encountering urinals in the 
women's rest rooms, which 
often were marked by a 
makeshift addition of "WO" 
before "MEN." 


CAMPUS BULLETIN 

■ MOSHER: In keeping with 
his strong commitment to the 
arts. President Lee C. Bollinger 
announced in February the 
appointment of Gregory Mosh¬ 
er, a Tony Award-winning veter¬ 
an of New York theater, to the 
new position of director of Uni¬ 
versity arts initiatives. One of 
Mosher's main responsibilities 
is to identify opportunities to 
connect the arts to fields of 
study at the University and to 
create projects where the arts 


can highlight and illuminate 
intellectual endeavors. 

Mosher, 55, has 30 years of 
experience in the theater as a 
director and producer of more 
than 150 productions. His most 
well-known appointment was at 
the Lincoln Center Theater, but 
he also took part in Broadway 
and Off-Broadway productions 
in New York, at the Goodman 
Theater in Chicago and at the 
Royal National Theater in Lon¬ 
don's West End. He has received 
almost every major American 
theater award, including Tony 
Awards for revivals of Anything 
Goes and Our Town. 


STUDENT NEWS 


■ NETWORKING: On March 
25, more than 80 College stu¬ 
dents attended the first Student- 
Young Alumni Dinner at the 
Columbia Club, jointly spon¬ 
sored by Columbia College Days 
(a Student Council initiative) and 
Student-Alumni Programs. 
Among the 20 young alumni 
present were CCYA president 
Andy Topkins '98, keynote 
speaker Welly Yang '94 and for¬ 
mer Alumni Association presi¬ 
dent Jerry Sherwin '55, who was 
instrumental in planning the 
event. Michael C. Brown II '06, 
who worked with Jennifer 
Schnidman '06 to plan the din¬ 
ner, described it as "a tremen¬ 
dous success. Students and 
alums are excited to attend 
events like this in the future." 

Topkins noted, "Young alums 
like to stay connected to the 
school, and there's no better way 
to do so than through talking to 
students. Conversely, many stu¬ 
dents asked young alums about 
how to make career decisions 
and how to adjust to life after 
college, something that young 
alums have experience with. A 
lot of positive networking took 
place." 

For information about upcoming 
student-alumni programs, please 
e-mail studentalumrdprograms@ 
columbia.edu. 



Keynote speaker welly Yang '94 
and Jennifer Schnidman '06, 
one of the organizers of the 
Student-Young Alumni Dinner. 


all imni@mli imhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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C ristina Teuscher '00 (left) shares a laugh with former 

Olympic swimming teammate and fellow gold medalist 
Summer Sanders at Columbia's Celebration of Women in 
Sports dinner on February 6. Sanders was the featured speaker 
at the event in Low Rotunda. 
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■ GOLDWATER: David Krohn 
'05, Tian Zhang '05 and Carolyn 
Olson '05 Barnard have been 
named winners of the national 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship. 
The award, given to 310 students 
this year, reflects students' contri¬ 
butions to the scientific world. 
Founded in 1988 in memory of 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, an advocate 
for student research, the scholar¬ 
ship awards up to $7,500 to sopho¬ 
mores and juniors who have 
demonstrated potential in the sci¬ 
ences and engineering and who 
possess the promise to go on in 
research. 


TRANSITION 

■ UCELLI: Loretta Ucelli is the 
University's new executive v.p. 
for communications and external 
relations, replacing June Massell, 
who resigned in April. During 
the past two decades, Ucelli has 
held a wide range of senior com¬ 
munications and strategic coun¬ 
sel positions in the public and 
private sectors, including assis¬ 
tant to the president and director 
of communications for President 
Bill Clinton. Prior to joining the 
White House staff, she served in 
the Clinton Administration as 
associate administrator for com¬ 
munications, education and pub¬ 
lic affairs at the U.S. Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency. Most 
recently, she was an executive 
v.p. at Edelman Worldwide, a 
global corporate p.r. firm. 


ROAR LION ROAR 

■ FENCING: It was another 
banner year for Columbia's 
fencers. The men won the Ivy 
League championship outright 
with a perfect league record and 
the women finished a close sec¬ 


ond to Penn, losing by one point 
to the Quakers with the title on 
the line. 

The men finished fifth in the 
NCAA Championships, best 
among Ivy schools, and the com¬ 
bined men's and women's 
squads won IFA six-weapon 
championship. 

Jeremy Sinkin '05 (foil) 
earned All-America First Team 
honors, with Alex Krul '07 
(saber) and Bill Verigan '06 
(epee) making Second Team and 
Calvin Chen '07 (foil) and Paul 
Reyfman '05 (saber) receiving 
honorable mention. On the 
women's side, Emma Baratta '06 
(saber) earned All-America First 
Team honors in saber and Cas¬ 
sidy Luitjen '07 (foil) received 
honorable mention. 

■ ALL-IVY: Andrew Sohn '04 
(saber), who went 10-0 in Ivy 
competition, became the 14th 
fencer to earn All-Ivy First Team 
honors for the fourth consecutive 
year. Joining Sohn on the men's 
All-Ivy First Team were his team¬ 
mates on the saber squad, Paul 
Reyfman '05 and Alex Krul '07, 
as well as Mike Yablon '04 in 
epee. Four women made All-Ivy 
First Team: Emma Baratta '06 
and Niki Padula '06 in saber, 
Cassidy Luitjen '07 in foil and 
Alexie Rubin '07 Barnard in epee. 
All-Ivy Second Team honors 
went to Jeremy Sinkin '05 in 
men's foil, Jerome Hsu '07 in 
men's epee, Kathleen Reckling 
'07 in women's foil and Christian 
Robinson '06 Barnard in 
women's saber. 

Sue Altman '04 earned First 
Team honors in women's basket¬ 
ball and Matt Preston '05 earned 
Second Team recognition in 
men's basketball. In wrestling, 
Steve Sutton '07 (133 lbs.) earned 



About 275 members of the Columbia community were present 
on March 27 when the Latino Alumni Association of Columbia 


University celebrated its fifth anniversary at the annual El Regre- 
so, the Latino Alumni Homecoming Reception, in Low Library 
Rotunda. Dean Austin Quigley congratulates the 2004 Heritage 
Award recipient, Fernando Ortiz '79 (left), legal officer with the 
United Nations Department of Peacekeeping Operations, and 
Angelo Falcon '73, senior policy executive, Institute of Puerto 
Rican Policy, who was given the Founders Award for his contri¬ 
butions to LAACU and the Latino community. For more informa¬ 
tion on LAACU, please visit www.laacu.org. 

PHOTO: JOHN SANT-HILAIRE 


Second Team honors and Jeff 
Sato '06 (125 lbs.), Devin 
Mesanko '06 (157 lbs.) and Sven 
Haefmeister (174 lbs.) received 
honorable mention. 

In men's swimming and div¬ 
ing, Mike Bazylewicz '04 (1,000 
freestyle) and Ben Collins (400 
medley) made First Team, with 
Bazylewicz (1,650 freestyle) and 
Collins (200 medley) also making 
Second Team. Columbia's 800- 
yard freestyle relay team of 
Bazylewicz, Collins, Jake Abbott 
'07 and Tobin White '07 also 
made Second Team. In women's 
swimming and diving, Lauren 


Morford '07 (1,000 freestyle) 
made First Team and Grace 
Coyle (one-meter diving) made 
Second Team. 

In men's track and field, Steve 
Sundell '04 made the First Team 
at 3,000 meters and 5,000 meters. 
Erison Hurtault '07 (400 meters) 
also made the First Team while 
Vincent Galgano '04 (800 meters) 
and the distance medley team of 
Galgano, Hurtault, Daniel Knapp- 
miller '05 and Gerry Groothuis '05 
made the Second Team. 

In volleyball, Natalia Premovic 
'07 earned All-Ivy honorable 
mention. 



St. Paul's Chapel was filled on March 3 as family, friends and 
colleagues of Edward Said gathered to remember and celebrate 
his life. The service included spoken tributes, two piano works 
performed by family friend Daniel Barenboim and a 22-minute 
visual tribute. Said, a member of the Columbia faculty since 
1963, passed away on September 24. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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First P e r s o n 

Call Me Dr. BallDude 


D uring the day, I am in private 
practice as consulting oncolo¬ 
gist and clinical professor of 
medicine at the University of 
California Medical Center in 
San Francisco. But at 5 p.m.. I'm off to SBC 
(formerly Pac Bell) Park, home of the San 
Francisco Giants. Off goes my suit, shirt and 
bowtie as I switch into a full Major League 
Baseball uniform and take my position as ... 
drum roll, please ... BallDude. 

What is a BallDude, you ask? At each 
Giants home game, two individuals are 
selected to sit on stools in foul territory, one 
in left field and one in right field, out by the 
bullpens where the relief pitchers warm up. 

These inveterate fans catch or retrieve foul 
balls hit on the ground or off the railings 
and present them to youngsters sitting in the stands. 

For me, this is a dream job. 

I grew up in the 1940s and '50s in Brooklyn, when New York 
was the center of the baseball universe with three major league 
teams: the Brooklyn Dodgers, New York Giants and those 
"Damn Yankees." Those were happy days, sitting in the 
bleachers at Ebbets Field with my dad and my kid brother, or 
with school chums, passionately debating who was the best 
center fielder — Duke Snider, Willie Mays, DiMag or Mickey 
Mantle. After the games, we would stand at the locker room 
exit and wait impatiently for autographs from Jackie Robinson, 
Roy Campanella, Pee Wee Reese, the Duke and the rest of The 
Boys of Summer. At World Series time, all classrooms had at 
least one radio with the games on low, with all of Brooklyn 
seemingly sharing in the perpetual sadness and depression 
resulting from another Yankees triumph. 

Move ahead with me to 1955 and my days at Columbia. That 
year, the Dodgers finally beat the Yankees in the World Series in 
seven games. For me and other Dodger fans listening in the 
dorms and at the Lion's Den, there is pandemonium and utter 
joy. But as my graduation approaches, memories of baseball 
days in New York begin to dissipate, the Dodgers and Giants 
finalize plans to move west and Ebbets Field is razed to build 
apartment houses. 

I go on to medical school, marriage, family, residency and 
fellowship training. My path leads me to San Francisco in 1968 
to begin a career in a consulting practice and medical school 
teaching of oncology and hematology. I bid farewell to Dodger 
loyalties and embrace my new hometown team with Mays, 
McCovey and Marichal. There are periodic visions of perhaps 
going to a Fantasy Baseball Camp, but these are merely fleet¬ 
ing illusions quickly overshadowed by the responsibilities of 
family and career. 

It is now 1974. On my schedule, I see a consultation with a 
member of the Koufax family. Sure enough, into my office, 
together with family members, comes Sandy Koufax — the 
great Hall of Famer, gray-haired but trim and distinguished. He 


sits across from me to discuss medical rec¬ 
ommendations. Word spreads throughout 
my building and beyond, and within min¬ 
utes, hundreds are waiting for a glimpse of 
the legend, a scene that is repeated upon 
each of his several visits. He graciously pres¬ 
ents me with a signed baseball for my son, 
and some signed photos from his no-hitters. 

At home, I am struck by how friends and 
visitors, when viewing these items, quickly 
"remember when my sisters and I saw him 
pitch that shutout against Cincinnati," or 
how "my dad and I were there for the first 
18-strikeout game," and so on. I realize how 
many of us "adults," both men and women, 
retain so much "kid," and readily conjure 
up special memories of the impact of base¬ 
ball on our youth. It does not matter where 
this youth was spent — Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston — 
the memories from each city, each ballpark and the stars and 
events of each era flood back. It is then that I begin to collect 
autographed baseball memorabilia, and over time, the walls 
and bookshelves in my consultation and examination rooms 
become filled with baseballs and pictures signed by Babe Ruth, 
Lou Gehrig '25, Joe DiMaggio, Willie Mays, Jackie Robinson, 
Ty Cobb and other legends. 

In Spring 2002, I receive a nondescript envelope from the 
community services office of the San Francisco Giants. Having 
been a season ticket holder for many years and thinking it to 
be a donation request. I'm ready to lay it aside for future 
response, but something makes me open it. Imagine my reac¬ 
tion as I read: "We have heard of your special interest in base¬ 
ball and would like to invite you to be a BallDude for a 
Dodger-Giants game at Pac Bell Park. Would you consider 
accepting this opportunity?" 

After I recover from near-hysterical excitement, and with my 
staff in paroxysmal ecstasy, I stabilize enough to call in my 
acceptance. I am told to bring a standard Giants baseball cap, 
black sneakers and baseball mitt and report for duty to the 
employees entrance two hours before gametime. When I arrive, 
I am escorted to the uniform desk, where sizes are checked and 
I am given a complete Giants uniform including underliner 
shirt, leg stockings, belt and team jacket. I am then shown to a 
locker room, adjacent to the team's locker room, given a combi¬ 
nation lock and personal locker for my street clothes, and the 
next most essential item, a large plastic ID card identifying me 
as BallDude. After dressing, I receive my final badge of honor — 
the four-legged stool on which I will sit during the game. It is a 
circular seat of pine, finely crafted, with an elegant National 
League emblem painted on it. 

From that point on, the park is my castle. Nearby is the 
employee food court, where hot dogs and other ballpark fare 
are available at a discount off regular prices. The employees are 
incredibly cordial to the new man in uniform and happy to talk 
about yesterday's game or today's starting pitchers. Then, the 


By Richard J. Cohen '57 



Dr. Richard J. Cohen '57, aka BallDude 
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big moment approaches — I am directed 
down the tunnel that connects the club¬ 
house to the field. The security guards 
greet me with "Hi there. Dude," as I float 
down the steps past the indoor batting 
cage (my goodness, there's J.T. Snow 
right in front of me, swinging away), up 
the dugout steps and onto the playing 
field, brilliantly lit by a warm sunny sky. 

The dream encapsulates me. I'm on a 
major league baseball field in full uni¬ 
form, with players filing before me to 
take batting practice. And it's my Giants 
against the L.A. Dodgers, no less. For a 
lifelong baseball fan, it is a moment that 
can be captured to this intense degree 
only once, a theatrical moment that 
seemed flooded with light and music, a 
scene familiar from The Natural, the 
classic baseball film starring Robert Redford. I walk freely 
around the field, watching up close how the field crew pre¬ 
pares the diamond, how the TV cameras are positioned and 
how the ushers prepare for their section assignments. I wave 
to some early arriving fans and walk over to say hello, many 
of the regulars inquiring as to how I reached the revered posi¬ 
tion of Dude. 

Suddenly, I am summoned to the dugout. Two of the pregame 
announcers have learned that I witnessed baseball at Ebbets 
Field and want to record my reflections, since Dodger baseball in 
Brooklyn predated their sportscasting careers. A few seats over in 
the dugout, then-Giants manager Dusty Baker listens to our con¬ 
versation, and confirms and expands on my recollections. All 
around me, ballplayers are arriving with three or four bats to 
place into the batting rack — the great Barry Bonds, Benito San¬ 
tiago, Jeff Kent, Andres Galaragga. Shortstop Rich Aurilia sees 
my Dude ID card and throws me a big smile: "Welcome, Dude. I 
hear you grew up in Brooklyn. That's where I started my base¬ 
ball career. A helluva baseball town, even these days." I enthusi¬ 
astically agree. (Strict BallDude etiquette: You do not address a 
ballplayer unless spoken to, and under no circumstances do you 
approach one for an autograph.) 

My surprise interview completed, I find myself with a some 
free time. I head onto the field, walk behind the batting cages 
and watch the balls soar out into the incredibly distant outfield 
stands. I meander to the visiting team batting cage, awed by 
the beautiful swing of Shawn Green, and feel a brief pang of 
regret that my baseball passions had taken the necessary shift 
away from the Blue and White (Dodgers) to the Black and 
Orange (Giants). I amble up and down the foul lines, drinking 
in the spaciousness and beauty of the park as the field crew 
lays down the pure white bases. 

My assignment is the left field line. I head back into the 
dugout to retrieve my stool as the teams gather for the national 
anthem. As the home team races onto the field, it is time for me 
to rush down the line to my position. I crouch on my stool, par¬ 
tially protected behind some lower stands in the left field foul 
area, while directly in front of me, at eye level, a major league 
baseball game unfolds. 

During play, I must always watch the batter, so I am prepared 
to pick up a foul grounder or chase a careening foul line drive 
off his bat. Between innings, I am permitted to stand up and 
walk along the foul line. I chat with fans along the left field line, 
laughing when they pledge their home, car, girlfriend, free hot 


dogs and so forth for a game ball if I 
retrieve one. But I stick to the essential 
rule: It is BallDude's responsibility to 
identify a young fan, usually between 6 
and 12, and to whom I present any ball 
that I retrieve. If I need a bathroom 
break, I must run quickly the dugout in 
between innings, where I am free to use 
the player's rest room — as long as I'm 
back on my stool by the time the umpire 
yells, "Batter up!" 

I don't make any spectacular catches, 
just retrieve four soft grounders, which 
are ceremoniously presented to four 
absolutely thrilled youngsters. It is won¬ 
derful to behold the huge smiles on their 
faces and to think that for them, the 
memories and excitement of being at a 
baseball game will be preserved. 

As the game wears on, relief pitchers come out to the 
bullpen to warm up. Barely three feet away from where I sit, 
96 mile-per-hour fastballs come smacking into the catchers' 
mitts from Giants relievers Robb Nen and Felix Rodriguez. It 
is absolutely awesome to behold the movement and aerody¬ 
namics of a baseball twirling at that speed, and to respect the 
accomplishments of Bonds, Williams, Mays and other great 
hitters in making contact against such pitches. 

The game ends, an exciting 5-4 loss to the Dodgers, with 
more than 41,000 fans passionately shouting until the final out. 
I pick up my stool and return to the dugout, joining the weary 
players as they head for their lockers and I head for mine. I shed 
my uniform, put on my street clothes and return the uniform, 
the BallDude badge, the lock and the stool to the attendant. 

"Hope I get to see you again. Dr. Cohen." 

"Thanks, I hope so, too." 

I head out to the near-empty parking lot and drive home. My 
wife, a practicing psychologist, couldn't get to the game because 
of patient obligations. When she asks what it was like for me, I 
find that I can't adequately communicate to her the full sense of 
what I had experienced, so wrapped up was I in reliving each 
and every moment as if they were digital images on a CD. Only 
the next day, as I return to my world of physician, can I begin to 
verbalize the dream that had become a reality. 

One more story, about how my two worlds overlap. In my 
debut as BallDude, I used a beat-up first baseman's mitt from my 
high school days. Three days later, a client who had been at the 
game came to the office with two beautiful, expensive new field¬ 
er's gloves. "I'm not going to let any respectable doctor of mine 
appear on a major league playing field with such a shmatteh 
(Yiddish for rag)," he said. "These are for you." Q 


Richard J. Cohen '57 remains in private practice as consulting 
oncologist and clinical professor of medicine at the University of 
California Medical Center in San Francisco. Since this first experi¬ 
ence, he has been added to the regular rotational roster of BallDudes. 
He worked five games during the 2003 season (the Giants won all 
five) and was in the lottery for a postseason assignment, which never 
came to pass. "Although still in a dream state with each assignment, 
I have settled down to a calmer condition as the 2004 season unfolds. 
If you are visiting SBC Park for a game, or watching a Giants home 
game on TV, glance over at the Dudes on either side of the field and 
see if I am working. If you're at the game, come on over and say hello 
— it may be the easiest autograph you get all day. Go, Giants!" 
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Ted Tayler 

The Good Man, the Good Poem and the Great Professor 

What makes a professor great? Poet David Lehman 
'70 reminisces and recollects with Edward Tayler, 
Columbia's Lionel Trilling Professor in the Humani¬ 
ties Emeritus. A Renaissance man, Tayler taught 
Literature Humanities, Shakespeare and Milton to 
generations of English majors and changed their lives 
by asking questions many still ask themselves today 



Ted Tayler received the Presidential Award for Outstanding Teaching at Commence¬ 
ment in 1996. 
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TED TAYLER 


Columbia College Today 


By David Lehman '70 


T he first time I heard of Professor of English Edward W. Tayler, I was 
sitting in the back seat of a car going from Boston to New York City 
on a frosty winter's night. It was in 1967 or '68.1 was a sophomore 
riding with a bunch of cigarette-smoking, poetry-writing seniors 
and juniors, English majors all. One of the guys could barely contain 
his excitement. He had learned by phone that day that he'd been 
accepted into Tayler's Shakespeare course. I must have looked insufficiently 


impressed, because a fellow passenger — 
of Columbia Review — took the moment to 

"You have to take a course with Tayler/' he said. "It almost 
doesn't matter which course. Whatever else it's about, it's going 
to be a course in the mind of Edward Tayler." I was made to 
understand that Tayler had a certain dash and charisma and 
that he somehow inspired or instigated his students to write 
their most brilliant papers. I got the idea that his insights into 
Shakespeare and Milton, the subjects of two courses he offered 
in those years, were exceptional, but even more exceptional was 
how he got you to arrive at those insights by yourself. 

When the opportunity came, I signed up for Tayler's senior 
seminar in Renaissance and 17th-century poetry. Many able 
English majors sat around that table in Hamilton Hall. After 34 
years, my memory still yields the names of Eugene Hill '70, 
Lawrence Rosenwald '70, Sanford Friedman '71, Jon Whitman 
'71 and Steve Berkowitz '70. The focus of our attention was a 
trim, compact, sturdy-looking gent with an ironic glint in his 
eyes, an almost military bearing, and an unnerving ability to 
say remarkable things in an even monotone. He had an in- 
your-face style, though no one called it that then, and used 
curiously effective strategies for arousing and sustaining his 
students' interest. The combination of articulate classmates 
and a knowledgeable professor who could guide and goad you 
into doing your best is usually enough to ensure a successful 
class. But Tayler's senior seminar was amazing in ways whol¬ 
ly unanticipated. 

It was a highly specialized class devoted to the close textual 
analysis of "metaphysical" poetry, and some texts we read may 
have been esoteric. Yet they furnished the means by which he 
conducted us to the vital intellectual center where the relations 
of art and virtue, truth and religion, get thought out. You left a 
session thinking you had come to the verge of an astonishing 
breakthrough. In some cases, you still were thinking about it 10 
or 15 years later. Rosenwald, now a professor at Wellesley, 
vividly recalls the experience: "Gene Hill and I used to go out 
for hot chocolate after the seminar and decompress, try to fig¬ 
ure out what he meant, what the other students had meant — 
and, most intently, what Fulke Greville meant!" Greville was a 
magnificent but frequently overlooked Renaissance poet to 
whom Tayler introduced us. "The sessions on Greville were the 
highlights," Rosenwald said. "I felt the way a Talmud student 
must feel, exerting your most intense intellectual capacities to 
figure out something really hard and really great." 

One of Tayler's most unusual stratagems, which went 


perhaps Leslie Gottesman '68, then-editor 
further my education. 

against the grain of academic practice and struck some of us as 
outrageous, seems in retrospect to be a defiant insistence on 
making qualitative value judgments. Each week, he required us 
to bring in a list of the top 10 poems by the poet under study, in 
descending order of greatness. With the confidence of an abso¬ 
lutist in a relativist universe, we were to list not our favorites 
but the poet's greatest works. We were to state unequivocally 
which was the best of John Donne's poems, or George Her¬ 
bert's, or Ben Jonson's or Andrew Marvell's. "It was a different 
kind of reading for us," recalls Jonathan Tuck '69, who took the 
seminar a year or two before I did. "Our normal expectation 
had been that the question of value had already been answered 
— or else why were we reading this work rather than another?" 
But here we were to read Donne's or Herbert's collected poems, 
as if it were up to us to affirm or deny their individual great¬ 
ness, and rank them in order of worth. 

The assignment was not merely an exercise in taste and judg¬ 
ment, but the professor's attempt to get us to propound the cri¬ 
teria by which to arrive at the right choices. For there were right 
answers; some poems were better than others — this was an 
ardent Tayler belief. And in class, when he went over our lists, 
he unhesitatingly declared who among the students was right 
and who wrong. He encouraged competition, among the poets 
and their poems, and among the students, strategically. Rosen¬ 
wald characterizes Tayler's method as "a deliberately manipu¬ 
lative pedagogy, which in principle I hate — trying to get stu¬ 
dents to compete for the master's favor — but he made it work. 
I really wanted his favor, unabashedly." 

Tayler stood up for value in art — not only aesthetic value 
but moral value as well. There was such a thing as greatness. 
No effort to smash the idea of a canon — a commonplace in 
academe in the last quarter century — has made a dent in 
Tayler's armor. He challenged us to confront ourselves and 
our deepest assumptions about poetry and the areas of intel¬ 
lectual experience that went into it. Was it true, Tayler would 
ask in an almost belligerent way, that "only a good man can 
write a good poem?" Donne wrote that "Good was as visible 
as green." Did we get that? Did we really get that and all that 
it implied? 

I have talked to many former classmates, and I don't think 
any of them has stopped asking himself the questions Tayler 
forced us to ponder. And we're evidently not the only ones. 
Campbell Professor of Literature Humanities Michael Rosen- 
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thal, director of undergraduate studies for the English and com¬ 
parative literature department, says Tayler routinely gets letters 
from former students 10 or 20 years after they studied with him. 
They say, "I finally understood what your insight was that I 
could never quite fathom," or words to that effect. "It's the most 
extraordinary thing," Rosenthal says. "The letter writers claim 
that the professor has so bewitched them that they've been 
wrestling all their lives with an idea he introduced, like a weird 
time capsule that explodes years later and creates illumination. 
It's mysterious. I feel envious, it happens so often. It makes me 
feel like some lead-footed proletarian in contrast." 

The dossier compiled when Tayler received the University's 
Presidential Award for Outstanding Teaching in 1996 bears out 
Rosenthal. Andrea Solomon '87 spoke of Tayler's " 'time-bomb 
teaching,' because well after the semester was over, I would 
experience a delayed but decidedly richer understanding of 
concepts we discussed in class." J.C. Sylvan '99 waxed poetic: 
"Tayler is not a teacher but a magician who could, by turns, 
pull rabbits out of your inner ear or, like a latter-day Prospero, 
'bedim the noontime sun and rift Jove's stout oak'." Rebecca 
Stanton '94 put it more simply and directly: "Professor Tayler 
taught me to read." 

A fierce dedication to literary ideals achieved 
through unforgettable pedagogical methods — 
this was one thing that made Ted Tayler a great 
teacher. The Lionel Trilling Professor of the 
Humanities Emeritus, Tayler has long been a 
legendary presence on the sixth floor of Philosophy Hall, seat 
of the University's English department. He taught at Colum¬ 
bia for 39 years, starting the year of the Kennedy vs. Nixon 
presidential campaign and retiring in 1999 for health reasons. 
He plans to return to the classroom this fall, health permitting, 
under the Society of Senior Scholars program. 

When Tayler came to Morningside Heights in 1960, ten¬ 
sion and even animosity characterized the relations 
between the graduate English faculty and the Col¬ 
lege's proudly independent department, which had 
its offices on the fourth floor of Hamilton Hall; each 
looked down on the other. Tayler was the first grad¬ 
uate hire to be welcomed into the College's exclu¬ 
sive ranks. In addition to offering the lecture cours¬ 
es and seminars that English majors lined up to take, 

Tayler taught the great books year in and year out in 
Humanities A. He designed and directed the 
Logic and Rhetoric course that served as the 
writing component of the Core Curriculum 
for 18 years, starting in 1985. In 1986, he 
was honored with the College's Mark 
Van Doren award for excellence in 
teaching. 

Among scholars of English 
Renaissance poetry and 17th century 
literature, Tayler has a commanding 
reputation. He is past president of 
the Milton Society and past presi¬ 
dent of the Academy of Literary 
Studies. In 1985, he was honored 
with a Great Teacher Award from 
the Society of Columbia Graduates. 

Twice he has been honored with a 
festschrift, a book of essays written in 
dedication to him by leading scholars 


in the field. "Few professors have made the marriage of schol¬ 
arship and teaching so seamless," says Marc Berley '85, a 
Barnard professor of English who did his graduate work at 
Columbia under Tayler's direction from 1988-93. "There's a 
link between the assignments Ted gave and his remarkable 
devotion to reading and grading (by himself, without graduate 
assistants) all of the essays in his undergraduate classes, 
despite the 100-plus enrollments common in his Shakespeare 
class. Tayler always attended to the words that students used 
and how they used them with an attention that rivaled the 
inspiring focus he placed on the poets whose poems he asked 
students to rank. For a student to write a good paper in 
Tayler's class thus became something far more important than 
in many another class. In a context (academic grade inflation) 
where As on papers are no big deal, Tayler sent countless stu¬ 
dents running out of his classroom excited to have earned a B." 

The collection of essays Berley assembled in Tayler's honor, 
Reading the Renaissance: Ideas and Idioms From Shakespeare to 
Milton, was published in January 2003. In its pages, Ernest 
Gilman '68, now an eminent professor at NYU, still wrestles 
with Ben Jonson's "On His First Son," just as Tuck, in The Wit 
to Know: Essays on English Renaissance Literature for Edward 
Tayler, continues to tease out the puzzles of Jonson's Cary- 
Morison Ode. Both endeavors began in a Hamilton Hall class¬ 
room presided over by Tayler. In a footnote in his essay, 
Gilman, sneakily alluding to a complex metaphor in Jonson's 
elegy, says he is "indebted" to Tayler, "to whom I owe all that 
I am in arts." 

Tayler has published influential volumes on Donne, Milton 
and Shakespeare, and his writing has a certain flair. As William 
Kerrigan notes in his introduction to The Wit to Know, which 
Kerrigan edited with Hill, Tayler has had the temerity to begin 
no fewer than three books with variants of a single sentence: 
"Perhaps Aristotle was right in supposing that nature reveals 
itself ever and everywhere the same, just as fire burns both 
here and in Persia." 

But Tayler put the greater part of his genius into his 
teaching. If you were lucky enough to have a course 
with him, you knew what made him special. He 
changed the way you thought about words and books; 
he disturbed your complacency; you weren't the same 
person at the end of the semester. Above all, he taught 
you to read poems on their own terms, with a meticulous 
closeness to what the words signified and what the poet 
intended. 

For students embarking on literary or artistic 
careers, the impact of Tayler's teaching has 
been especially strong. Novelist Paul Auster 
'69 was so stimulated by Tayler's take on 
Milton's Areopagitica that he virtually para¬ 
phrases it in his acclaimed New York Trilo¬ 
gy. (In Eden, Auster writes in a fascinating 
passage, "a thing and its name were inter¬ 
changeable. After the fall, this was no 
longer true. Names became detached 
from things; words devolved into a col¬ 
lection of arbitrary signs; language had 
been severed from God. The story of the 
Garden, therefore, records not only the 
fall of man, but the fall of language.") 
When New Yorker film critic David 
Tayler's best advice: "Be a hero." 
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Denby '65 decided to revisit Lit Hum three decades after his 
freshman year, it was Tayler's section that Denby attended, 
and it is inevitably Tayler's personality that dominates select 
pages of Denby's Great Books (1996). Documentary filmmaker 
Ric Burns '78 has singled out Tayler ("quirky but fantastic") as 
one of his favorite teachers. So has poet David Shapiro '68, for 
whom Tayler's impatience with mental laziness made a big 
difference. "He admonished me at the end of papers: 'But go 
on!' " Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Tony Kushner '78 
recalls being "overwhelmed" after a Tayler lecture on Richard 
II and Twelfth Night. Kushner says Tayler's "Shakespeare class 
— his whole approach — made me want to be a playwright." 

Tayler has his impish side. He complimented poet Laurance 
Wieder '68 on his poems, nicknaming them the "Wieder lieder." 
Once, in class, he called on "rhymester Lehman," which may 
not sound like unambiguous praise but did initiate a discussion 
in which it became clear that the professor had read and 
thought about my undergraduate verse. Tayler's sense of irony 
could be unnerving. Inside or outside of class, he always 
seemed to make people feel that there was a right answer—but 
that he wasn't going to tell you what it was. You had to figure 


school, Tayler's father sent him to The Gunnery, a small school 
in Washington, Conn., where his grades improved enough to 
gain him admission to Amherst. 

At Amherst, Tayler achieved magna cum laude grades and 
joined the wrestling team. (Asked about the latter, Tayler imitat¬ 
ed a caustic coach: "Thanks for showing up for practice, Tayler. 
Don't get nicotine stains on the mat.") He studied with the for¬ 
midable Theodore Baird, whose exercises in logic and composi¬ 
tion served as models when Tayler set out to revitalize freshman 
English at Columbia in the early 1980s. In Baird, too, he found an 
example of intellectual integrity and authenticity. Baird was, in 
Tayler's eyes, an "incurable sentimentalist, inveterate debunker 
and original pedagogue," who set store by clarity of thought and 
language and recoiled from cant as from a noxious thing. Baird 
seems to represent to Tayler what Tayler represents to many of 
his ex-students. "Every few years I would write to him saying, 
'Dear Professor Baird, I think I'm beginning to understand what 
you meant when you invited us to consider ... ! and he would 
reply with unfailing courtesy, avoiding the matter at hand and its 
implied praise." Tayler says that when he asked Baird how he 
had managed to establish English I as a required course at 


"Elizabethans talked a lot about order because they didn't have any. 
Modern academics talk about power for roughly the same reason." 


it out for yourself. Former CCT editor Jamie Katz '72 recalls rid¬ 
ing in the Hamilton Hall elevator with Tayler. Katz confided 
that he had a political conundrum to negotiate and appealed to 
the professor for his wisdom. Tayler looked at him with 
increased bemusement as the convoluted story went on. When 
the elevator finally stopped at Tayler's floor, he paused and 
with a twinkling eye gave his best advice: "Be a hero." 

E dward William Tayler was born in Berlin in 1931. 

His father was an MIT-trained engineer who for¬ 
mulated a method for making wallboard material 
from the waste of sugar canes. In the late 1920s and 
'30s, he was in the business of setting up wallboard 
factories in various European locales. He met Tayler's mother, 
Violetta, who was Latvian, in Berlin and courted her in Riga. 
The couple returned to Berlin for the birth of their son. When 
Tayler was 9 months old, his father was involved in a scuffle 
with Nazi brownshirts, and Tayler and his mother left soon 
thereafter, first for Britain and then for the United States, where 
Tayler's father joined them when his business allowed. 

Tayler grew up in Westfield, N.J., attending Benjamin 
Franklin School and Westfield Junior High, where he was, in his 
words, "plucked out for bad grades and uncertain character." 
He loved attending summer school at Valley Forge Military 
Academy, where he rode old cavalry horses and rose to the rank 
of sergeant-major before he went AWOL after being demoted 
(for "sneaking out nightly with other bad boys, filling a Jeep 
from an underground tank and eating hamburgers in Wilming¬ 
ton, Del."). During another summer in his early teens, he held a 
job with the Singer Sewing Machine Co., and in spare moments 
read classic texts in slim volumes with minute print that fit in 
the back pocket of his jeans. It was under these circumstances 
that he read his first Shakespeare plays. He was, he says, "deter¬ 
mined to read the canon," perhaps because of the example of 
his self-educated grandfather. For his last two years of high 


Amherst, the old professor replied simply that the others in the 
department "all wanted to sit around and teach novels or some¬ 
thing, but I had a plan." In that assertive clause lies the "stubborn¬ 
ness" and "recalcitrant integrity" that Baird embodied for Tayler. 

After graduating from Amherst in 1954, Tayler received a 
doctorate in English and humanities, with honors, from Stan¬ 
ford in 1960. There he encountered his second great professori¬ 
al influence, poet and critic Yvor Winters. Winters resembled 
Baird in just one way: He had a gargantuan personality. Winters 
was never less than definite in his pronouncements. On one 
occasion, he declared George Herbert's "Church Monuments" 
to be the greatest poem of the English Renaissance. Tayler 
remembers standing there with another Winters student, poet 
Thom Gunn. When one of them asked Winters to support this 
extravagant claim, he refused. "Go back and read it again," he 
said. Poet Richard Wilbur, another Amherst graduate who went 
on to study with Winters, was asked what Winters was like. 
"Well," Wilbur said, "I asked him why he raised Airedales. He 
said, 'Because they can kill any other dog.' " 

Ferocious and feared. Winters achieved immense influence 
for one who stood so demonstrably out of step with his time. 
He wrote in defense of reason and rationalism and fought the 
various versions of the doctrine that genius is closer to madness 
than to sanity. Like T.S. Eliot, he repudiated English romanti¬ 
cism in favor of Elizabethan poets. But to Winters, Eliot's brand 
of modernism was itself infected with the ailment it was meant 
to cure. In such books as Primitivism and Decadence (1937), Win¬ 
ters wrote about poetry as if civilization hung in the balance. 
Literature he defended as a source of moral value, an effort to 
impose reason and order imposed on the chaos and anarchy of 
society and nature. 

If Baird represented skeptical relativism. Winters was the 
epitome of a dogmatic absolutist. "I like to imagine that they 
cancelled themselves out while branding grand antinomies in 
my cerebral cortex," Tayler says. 
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Tayler's emphasis on seeing texts as they are, and not as 
intercepted by our preconceptions, is almost quixotic at a time 
when what often passes for the study of literature is, in his 
words, "flagrant acts of personal aggrandizement and ill-con¬ 
cealed attempts at theoretical terrorism." Too many teach liter¬ 
ature not for what it can give us in moral excellence and esthet¬ 
ic delight but as an illustration of a theory or to advance a 
political position. Nor is this merely an academic problem, an 
instance of unseemly professorial quarreling on a par with a 
dispiriting exchange of letters in the back of The New York 
Review of Books. Tayler, in an essay reprinted in Berley's Reading 
the Renaissance, explains what the stakes are. He quotes the late 
poet J.V. Cunningham, another distinguished student of Win¬ 
ters, who insisted, as Tayler does, on honoring what Donne or 
Jonson meant by a given word, image or concept. "In fact," 
Cunningham points out, "the problem that is here raised with 
respect to literature is really the problem of any human rela¬ 
tionship: Shall we understand another on his terms or on ours?" 

For Tayler, fashionable academic jargon is poison; he hates it 
as much as George Orwell did, and for similar reasons. And it 
is perhaps his impatience with cant, especially theoretical cant. 


epic, which may sound obvious but isn't — or wasn't. No 
course devoted entirely to Milton had been given at the College 
before Tayler introduced his year-long course for upperclass¬ 
men (and graduate students) in the 1960s. 

In embracing Milton, Tayler broke not only with the T.S. 
Eliot-inspired New Critics who held sway in academe but with 
his maverick Stanford mentor, who had joined in the anti-Mil¬ 
ton chorus. "Sometimes Thom Gunn and I were raucous, some¬ 
times we sighed," Tayler says, "but we knew that Winters, 
wildly wrong as he often was, had something we wanted to 
learn, that poetry is the great act of the human spirit. There, he 
never failed us." 

For Tayler, following Winters, the great lyric tradition includ¬ 
ed Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir Walter Raleigh, Fulke Greville, George 
Gascoigne, Ben Jonson, John Donne, Andrew Marvell and 
George Herbert. If you were making top-10 lists, as Tayler had 
his students do, "They Flee from Me" should have headed your 
Wyatt list, and once you understood why, you should then be 
on your way to grasping why Jonson's "To Heaven," "On His 
First Sin" and "My Picture Left in Scotland" merited special 
attention and why "The Canonization" and "A Nocturnal Upon 


Tayler always seemed to make people feel that there was a right 
answer — but that he wasn't going to tell you what it was. 


that made him an ideal person to reform and redesign Colum¬ 
bia's English composition program. Jargon, a reliance on 
"bugswords" (a Tayler coinage), gets in the way of authentic 
thinking and excuses the student from making the effort neces¬ 
sary to engage a thought or a book. Tayler is similarly suspi¬ 
cious of "theory," a word embracing a whole clutch of critical 
theories that propose to reduce all texts to variants of a single 
paradigm, whether it be that of Marxism, or French poststruc¬ 
turalism or some other ism or ology. He says wittily that there is 
nothing wrong with "theory" unless you seek to apply it, and 
he is mordant in his observations 
of academic fads and fashions now 
in vogue. "Elizabethans talked a 
lot about order because they didn't 
have any," he notes. "Modem aca¬ 
demics talk about power for 
roughly the same reason." Tayler 
likes Herman Melville's canine 
metaphor for a person confronted 
with a new idea: He may "wag his 
bushy tail comprehendingly" but 
doesn't have a clue. The purpose 
of Tayler's Logic and Rhetoric 
course was, in a sentence, to dis¬ 
courage bushy tail-wagging and 
the loud barking that sometimes 
masks a refusal to think. 

In his area of scholarly expert¬ 
ise, Tayler developed his canon of 
greatness with Winters as a guide 
but with a demonstrated willing¬ 
ness to commit apostasy. Shake¬ 
speare and Milton were the two 
towering figures, the master of the 
dramatic and the master of the 


St. Lucy's Eve" were the bluest of the blue chips in the Donne 
portfolio. Not that Tayler said such things outright. He pro¬ 
ceeded by indirections, hints, questions, clues: Why does Ham¬ 
let begin, "Who's there?" What's the central line in Donne's 
"The Canonization"? Or he made you choose between rival 
points of view: "Harvard's Douglas Bush says Marvell's "Hor- 
atian Ode" means what it says and Yale's Cleanth Brooks says 
it means the opposite. Which one of them is right?" 

A valuable teaching concept that I owe to Tayler's senior 
seminar is the awareness that there's a constant struggle in 
poetry between a plain and a sug¬ 
ared style of writing — or, as I 
have since come to term it, 
between the poetic impulse and 
the anti-poetic resistance to it. 
Greatness in metaphysical poetry 
is achieved when the maximum of 
ingenuity is married to a plain 
style of speech that still allows for 
multiple levels of meaning. It 
occurs, for example, at the end of 
Donne's "A Valediction: Forbid¬ 
ding Mourning," when the poet, 
taking leave of his lady before a 
journey, likens the two lovers to 
the legs of a compass, a flamboy¬ 
ant but wonderfully exact simile 
that also illustrates the Tayler 
axiom that the circle, not the 
straight line, is the emblem of per¬ 
fection and, therefore, the 17th | 
century poetic structure of choice. 

There were sentences Tayler 
repeated in his classes either as 
statements of truths or as provoca- 


Poem not in the manner of 
John Milton 

Dear Ted, were we the last to love John Milton, 
that cornerstone Romanticism was built on? 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa keeps tiltin', 
but does anybody still read Milton? 

Lovers of cheese have their Roquefort and Stilton, 
but not even English majors still read Milton. 

It's a heartrending tale, the loss of Eden as Milton 
renders it in English that sounds like Latin. 

Three short chapters of Genesis are filled in 
and fitted out majestically by Milton 

In his many-colored coat of satin edged with guilt in 
the lining of our being. All hail Milton. 

In every room of every Sheraton and Hilton 
should be found the complete works of Milton. 

—David Lehman 70 
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tive interrogations that would 
lead us to the right doorstep, 
key in hand. He had us read an 
essay of Freud's, "The Anti¬ 
thetical Sense of Primal 
Words," which argues that a 
word at its origin meant itself 
and its opposite — an idea with 
devastating consequences 
when applied to Donne's love 
poems with their puns and 
double meanings. About the 
human penchant for binary 
oppositions, Tayler quoted 
Columbia philosophy profes¬ 
sor Irwin Edman '17's quip 
that "there are two kinds of 
people in the world, those who 
divide everything in two and 
those who don't." Dull of hear¬ 
ing was the Tayler student who 
didn't learn that "meter is to 
language as art is to life" or 
that, as a Wallace Stevens 
aphorism would have it, "identity is the vanishing point of 
resemblance." If these and other repeated phrases did their 
work, and you paid as close attention as Tayler demanded to 
the meaning of a poet's words in their historical context, it was 
just possible that you might have a complex, and in some cases 
almost mystical, experience that culminated in an epiphany, 
perhaps long-delayed but nevertheless sudden, leaving you 
exhilarated and in a renewed state of wonderment. 

I can tell of two such experiences. Tayler always began his lec¬ 
tures on Hamlet by saying, "Now the first thing you have to 
understand is that the main character is aware that he has been 
cast as the revenger in a fashionable if limited dramatic genre 
called The Revenge Play — and he feels very uncomfortable in the 
role." Tayler also emphasized Hamlet's "readiness is all" speech, 
and I recall rereading the play in the light of that emphasis and 
having a sudden, blazing insight when I came across the lines in 
Act V where Hamlet complains that before he "could make a 
prologue to my brains / They had begun the play." It struck me 
that Hamlet is, among great stage characters, perhaps uniquely 
conscious of himself as an actor (and frustrated author), limited 
by a script composed by another; that this paradoxically makes 
him a universal man, who is powerless to alter his destiny and 
must achieve a "readiness" to accept it; and that as Hamlet to 
Shakespeare, so are we in relation to God. I confess I couldn't 
resist sending my old professor a note with this idea worked 
out, concluding: "Am I on the right track? You see, I remain your 
student, looking to you for confirmation." 

In the Milton class, Tayler quizzed us relentlessly on what 
kind of reader could understand Paradise Lost, and whether we 
"liked" Satan as a character and did we agree with William 
Blake that Milton "was of the devil's party without knowing 
it?" If Milton had so powerful an intellect and was so calculat¬ 
ing and controlling of every inch of Paradise Lost, why did he 
make the reader feel sympathy for the devil? Was it really inad¬ 
vertent, as Blake thought? If so, there was a streak of subversive 
impiety in Paradise Lost. But perhaps this was to underrate Mil¬ 
ton's cunning as an artist. Could it be that Milton intended us 
to like Satan, because this would demonstrate the reader's falli¬ 
bility? Perhaps we're not superior after all to Adam and Eve; 


perhaps, like them, we would 
have succumbed to the ser¬ 
pent's charm and fallen as they 
did. And perhaps we do fall 
with them while reading the 
poem, and we do so exactly 
when we find ourselves liking 
Satan, and this is what Milton 
had up his sleeve. This view of 
the matter, which is roughly the 
argument made by renowned 
Milton scholar Stanley Fish in 
his book Surprised by Sin: The 
Reader in Paradise Lost (1969, 
1972 and 1998), was anticipated 
and all but articulated years 
earlier in Tayler's lecture class 
on Milton. 

recently asked him 
whether he really 
believes that it takes a 
good man to write a good 
poem. What ensued was 
altogether characteristic. He answered my question with a ques¬ 
tion, rabbinic style, but with an unsettling twist: "Do you mean 
do I confuse ethics and aesthetics?" His use of confuse made me 
pause: was he using the word ironically, to anticipate an objec¬ 
tion, or was he intimating that the "good man, good poem" line 
amounted merely to a teaching strategy, a way of arriving at 
17th-century notions, not the professor's own? Leaving me to 
tangle with the ambiguities, Tayler happily supplied more than 
one source (Milton, Jonson) for the idea that moral virtue was a 
prerequisite for aesthetic excellence. He reminded me, too, of the 
pages devoted to the question in his book Donne's Idea of a Woman 
(Columbia University Press, 1991). But then, in classic Tayler- 
style, he warned me off it. "You see," he said, "the moment I start 
laying it out in expository prose rather than quoting a line and 
asking a question about it. I'm doing the thinking, you're not 
doing the thinking." 

That was always Tayler's goal in the classroom: to get the 
students to realize that it was their opinions, not his, that mat¬ 
tered. He knew that if he revealed his judgments on matters 
where rival opinions could be held, students would stop think¬ 
ing and start parroting. Only by a system of judicious with¬ 
holding and strategic disclosure can a professor have the sort of 
time-capsule effect that Tayler so often has had on his students. 
There are those who would dismiss his methods as manipula¬ 
tive. Some regard his antipathy to the academic reign of critical 
theory as stifling. All to the good, says this once and future stu¬ 
dent. It takes sustained generosity and greatness to foster the 
learning that happens when the student's mind becomes itself 
the field of ideas and the subject of examination, as it did when 
Edward Tayler was your professor. Q 


David Lehman '70 is the editor of the Best American Poetry 
series and the author of The Evening Sun and other books of poet¬ 
ry. The Last Avant-Garde, his study of The New York School, 
includes a chapter on the late Kenneth Koch. Lehman has written 
articles for Columbia College Today on Koch, Lionel Trilling '25, 
John Hollander '50, Jason Epstein '49, Norman Podhoretz '50, 
Robert Giroux '36, Donald Keene '42, Allen Ginsberg '48, senior 
colloquium and freshman English. 
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Laura Cantrell '89: 

New Yorker Sings Country 


By Dina Cheney '99 

lash is not Laura Cantrell '89's thing. 
Clad in simple garnet stud earrings, a 
basic black ensemble and a neat hairdo, 
the delicate-featured, porcelain-skinned 
Cantrell looks more like a sophisticated 
New York businesswoman than a coun¬ 
try crooner. While others may don 
rhinestone-studded jackets and kick up 
their heels, Cantrell is content to strum 
her guitar and sing, sharing her roots as 
directly as she can as a radio DJ and singer. 

Those roots are evident from the slight twang in her beauti¬ 
ful, understated voice. As a child 
in suburban Nashville, Cantrell — 
like everyone else in town — lived 
and breathed country. Yet, she 
had reservations about the genre: 

"When you're born in Nashville 
and surrounded by country 
music, you begin to love it by 
osmosis. However, I couldn't help 
dwelling on the cartoonish aspect 
of growing up there. The commer¬ 
cialism of the music does get kind 
of shoved down your throat. 

You'll be driving down the high¬ 
way and there's a big billboard 
from Garth Brooks thanking his 
fans, who made his last record go quadruple platinum." 

Consequently, Cantrell was skeptical when a friend at the 
Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum helped her get a posi¬ 
tion as a tour guide in 1985. Cantrell comments, "I went in think¬ 
ing, "This will be an easy way to make money/ and came out real¬ 
izing what a fascinating subject country music history really was." 

That fall, Cantrell headed to New York to attend the College. 
Her mother is an attorney and her father is a Tennessee Court of 
Appeals judge, and she figured she would follow in their foot¬ 
steps by studying law, a decision she dramatically reversed after 
six months in Momingside Heights. While pursuing an English 
major, Cantrell taught herself to play the guitar and began to DJ at 
WKCR, where she revived a country music show. "WKCR 
showed me that I could make music my career, and that working 
in radio might be the way to go," she says. "I realized how radio 
could be historically geared rather than commercial." 

Through the station, Cantrell met music-loving students 
from around the country. Though she was considered the offi¬ 
cial Nashville country music representative, Cantrell's fellow 
students eagerly exposed her to "the vibrancy of different 
music traditions" by taking her to various shows at CBGB in 
Manhattan and Maxwell's in Hoboken, N.J. 

Soon, Cantrell — who took piano lessons for eight years 
beginning in the third grade and sang in the church choir while 
growing up — was involved in a series of informal bands, includ¬ 


ing the Nash Ramblers, Potter's Field, Bricks, and Best Western 
("a terrible country-western band," she admits). After performing 
at the Postcrypt Arts Center beneath St. Paul's Chapel, where she 
made her debut performance with a band, Cantrell went onstage 
at Ferris Booth Hall, Barnard and Fumald. Yet, the bands were 
primarily social groups and not serious musical endeavors. 

Upon graduating, Cantrell moved to Brooklyn and accepted a 
position at the ABC Radio Network in Manhattan monitoring sta¬ 
tions to ensure that commercials were played according to sched¬ 
ule. "I lasted a year before I was so dreadfully bored that I knew I 
was never going to survive in the commercial music world," she 
says. After quitting, she temped while searching for another, less 
corporate radio job, only to discover that "the most interesting 
radio work was in the nonprofit, non-paying world." In 1991, 
Cantrell began to volunteer at 
New Jersey's WFMU (91.1 FM), 
whose music director was familiar 
with her WKCR program. 

After volunteering for two 
years, Cantrell impressed the sta¬ 
tion director with two demo tapes 
and, in 1993, was awarded a three- 
hour free-form country show, 
which she named the "Radio 
Thrift Shop." Now in its 11th year, 
the show shares new and unusual 
recordings of "old time" country 
and bluegrass. Even with a rapid¬ 
ly growing body of listeners, 
"Radio Thrift Shop" was — and is 
— a voluntary pursuit. Given the nature of the show and her 
financial circumstances, Cantrell's early segments included only 
albums from the $2-and-under bin. 

Meanwhile, realizing that she "needed to pay the bills," 
Cantrell accepted a full-time position in 1992 as a member of an 
analyst's staff at a boutique investment firm where she'd been 
temping. That analyst, in the media and entertainment sector, 
brought Cantrell to Bank of America's Equity Research team in 
1996, where she became one of the department's administrative 
managers. After a few years, she became the equity research 
department's v.p. and business manager, overseeing the plan¬ 
ning and day-to-day administrative needs of the department, 
including managing its 28-person support staff. 

C antrell still had a yen for performing, though. "I 
would do the radio show on Saturdays from 
noon until 3 p.m. and tuck gigs into whatever 
time was left," she says. Having met They 
Might Be Giants member John Flansburgh in 
1991 (he lived next door to her in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn), Cantrell sang the lead vocal for the single "The Gui¬ 
tar" on the group's 1992 album, "Apollo 18." Flansburgh told W 
magazine, "I know this sounds grand, but I think Cantrell is the 
living embodiment of real country. Her motivation is so straight 
ahead and her roots in it are so direct, she makes all of the com- 
















"I want to appeal 
to people who share my 
experiences in the city. 

I get fed up with some of 
the country cliches. 

I'm based in New York, 
so it would sound false 
if I sang about pick-up trucks." 



Cantrell has developed a following 
as host of the "Radio Thrift Shop," 
Saturdays from noon-3 p.m. on 
WFMU (91.1 FM). "She has the sort 
of east Tennessee accent that 
seems to keep your coffee warm," 
according to a writeup in The New 
■ York Times. 
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mercial stuff seem about as real as a plastic cowboy hat." 

Encouraged by such accolades, Cantrell decided to become 
a "front person," rather than part of a group. She began per¬ 
forming solo (though she worked with a band) at venues such 
as the Mercury Lounge on East Houston Street and at the Lake¬ 
side Lounge on Avenue B. 

A fter a few years of low-paying or non-paying 
shows, Cantrell began writing. "A loosely- 
based genre called 'Americana' or 'alternative 
country' was emerging," she explains, "with 
younger musicians rebelling against 
Nashville's air-brushed mainstream music. I 
was inspired by folks such as Steve Earle, 

Lucinda Williams and Emmylou Harris, 
who were starting to break away from com¬ 
mercial country." Thus galvanized, Cantrell, 
with her band and producer. Jay Sherman- 
Godfrey, recorded four songs from their live 
set at Studio G in Williamsburg and at 
Cantrell's home. Explains Cantrell, "It was 
an experiment to see how good a recording 
we could make without the benefit of any¬ 
one else funding it." 

Sherman-Godfrey gave the recording 
to a friend of a friend, Francis Macdonald, 
drummer for Scotland's Teenage Fan Club 
and the BMX Bandits and the owner of a 
fledgling record label, Shoeshine/Spit & 

Polish. Macdonald was so impressed that 
he convinced Cantrell and her band that 
the recording could be the basis of an 
album, which he would put out in the 
United Kingdom. 

In March 2000, Spit & Polish released 
Cantrell's first album. Not the Tremblin' Kind, featuring rendi¬ 
tions of little-known songs from the fringes of the New York 
country scene and Cantrell's own compositions, backed by 
acoustic and electric guitars and mandolins. It wasn't long 
before 5,000 copies had been sold in the U.K. by word of mouth. 
Soon, famed British DJ and BBC music legend John Peel heard 
the album, which he deemed "my favorite record of the last 10 
years and possibly my life." He proceeded to play it ad infini¬ 
tum, fostering a large Cantrell fan base in England. 

Encouraged by the U.K. reception, Cantrell's husband of six 
years, Jeremy Tepper — who works for Sirius Satellite Radio, 
edits The Journal of Country Music (published by the Country 
Music Hall of Fame and Museum) and owns the independent 
label Diesel Only Records — decided to release Not the Tremblin' 
Kind in the United States. He also sent Cantrell's new recordings 
to singer Elvis Costello, who had become a fan after buying her 
record because he liked its cover. Costello became infatuated 
with Cantrell's new music and asked her to open a six-week, 17- 
show segment of his U.S. tour last fall. Cantrell knew that she 
couldn't turn down such an opportunity, so she obtained a leave 
of absence and went on the road, but kept her hand in Bank of 
America affairs by attending phone meetings and completing 
paperwork, often just moments before jumping on stage. 

Amazingly, everything went off without a hitch, including 
the release of Cantrell's second album. When the Roses Bloom 
Again, also on her husband's Diesel Only label. Produced for 
the most part in her former Brooklyn loft, the album features a 
mix of modern pop-oriented songs and Appalachian bluegrass 


tunes — some vintage covers, others written by Cantrell or 
local songwriters. "That's the way folk music is supposed to 
work," says Cantrell. "Someone reclaims a song as his or her 
own and then it moves along. It's the perfect metaphor for 
what I do in terms of old music. I try to do something new with 
it and contribute to it." 

Soon, the media began paying attention — lots of attention. 
Cantrell and her music received coverage in The New York Times, 
W, and O, The Oprah Magazine. She appeared on Late Night with 
Conan O'Brien. Encouraged by the positive reception but 
increasingly stressed by her "double life," Cantrell resigned 
from her job in April 2003 to focus on her music career. "I start¬ 
ed to feel like the dividing line between those two parts of my 
life was getting dangerously thin and I 
couldn't maintain that level of juggling," 
she explains. 

Since her big move, Cantrell has toured 
in the U.K., Europe and the U.S. Highlights 
from last summer included a free concert in 
New York's Madison Square Park and her 
debut on Nashville's historic country radio 
program. The Grand Ole Opry. Fall dates 
included an eight-show run opening for 
Joan Baez in the U.S. and a tour of the U.K. 
and Ireland opening for bluegrass legend 
Ralph Stanley. During her downtime in 
New York, Cantrell planned Radio Thrift 
Shop's 10th anniversary program, which 
was broadcast live from New York City's 
Museum of Television and Radio in Octo¬ 
ber. This spring, she is focusing on song¬ 
writing and recording a new album, in 
addition to hosting her radio show. 

Not bad for the "small-town" Nashville 
girl who has made New York her home. 
Cantrell, who has lived in New York City for 18 years, acknowl¬ 
edges that her music is classic country, but "filtered through the 
point of view of a young New Yorker ... My music has an odd 
twist to it because I'm not based in the rural U.S. or Nashville," 
she says. "There's no point in pretending I have a strong rural 
connection. The rural aspects of country music might come 
across in some of my older, more traditional songs. But I also 
want to appeal to people who share my experiences in the city. 
I get fed up with some of the country cliches. I'm based in New 
York, so it would sound false if I sang about pick-up trucks." 

C antrell and her husband recently moved from 
Brooklyn to Jackson Heights, Queens, partly to 
have more room for their 30,000-strong CD, LP 
and eight-track collection (representing coun¬ 
try, indie rock, jazz and other genres). Cantrell 
doesn't plan to leave NYC any time soon: 
"Jeremy and I bought a home here and want to start a family," 
she says. Yet, despite plans to plant herself further into her 
adopted home, she vows: "My roots will not change, no mat¬ 
ter how long I'm in New York." 

For more on Cantrell and her work, please visit her website: 
www.lauracantrell.com. 


Dina Cheney '99 is a freelance writer and editor whose articles 
have appeared in Westchester Magazine, Lilith Magazine and 
the Hersam-Acorn newspapers. She also teaches cooking through 
her company, Cooking by Heart (www.cookingbyheart.com). 
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Looking for a Classmate? 

Let the E-Community Help 


jy j m am trying to get in touch 

M M with ..." "Can you help 
I me locate ... ?" "Do you 
I have the address of ... ?" 

One of the most fre¬ 
quent requests made to the Alumni 
Office is for assistance in locating a 
Columbia friend or classmate. Out of 
respect for our alumni's privacy, the 
Alumni Office doesn't give out alumni 
contact information without permission, 
though we do forward messages. 

But there's an easier, faster way for you 
to get in touch with that former suite- 
mate or study hall buddy: the E-Commu¬ 
nity, Columbia's online community of 
College and Engineering School alumni. 
Through the E-Community, alumni may 
connect with College and SEAS alumni 
with just a few key strokes. 

The E-Community's directory includes 
the entire database of College and Engi¬ 
neering School graduates. The basic search 
function allows you to search by name, 
class year and location. Don't remember a 
last name? The directory allows you to 
use partial names, even just one letter. So 
you can search for "John Smith, College 
Class of 1980," or "John Smith," or "John 
S," or even "J. S." There's also an 
advanced search function that lets you 
search using additional variables. 

Once you've found the person you're 
looking for in the directory, you have 
two options. If the person you're look- 



The blind e-mail function allows 
registered users to e-mail other alum¬ 
ni, even those who haven't registered 
yet for the E-Community. 



Look up alumni using the E-Community directory. There's also an advanced search 
function that includes more variables. 


ing for is a registered E-Community 
user, you'll have access to his or her 
profile. This includes not only contact 
information but also pictures, notes or 
any other information that the user has 
posted in the E-Community. If the alum 
is not a registered user, you won't be 
able to see any contact information, but 
you'll usually be able to send a 
blind e-mail (one where the 
recipient sees the sender's 
address, but the sender does not 
see the recipient's address). 

If e-mail isn't an option 
because the E-Community data¬ 
base doesn't have an alum's e- 
mail address, you will be invited 
to fill out an online alumni search 
form. This goes to the Alumni 
Office, which will try to forward 
your message via regular mail. 

If you're already a registered E- 
Community user, just log in to use 
the directory. If you haven't regis¬ 
tered yet, just visit the E-Com- 
munity welcome page (https:// 
alumni.college.columbia.edu) to 
sign up. It's free, and takes just a 


few minutes. You'll be asked to answer a 
few questions to confirm your alumni sta¬ 
tus (security is important to us), agree to 
the terms of use and create your profile 
(so classmates can find you). 

If you have questions, please use the 
E-Community feedback button or send 
e-mail to ecom@columbia.edu. a 



if the system doesn't have an alum's e-mail 
address, you will be directed to an online form. 
The Alumni Office will try to forward your 
message via postal mail. 


https://alumni.college.columbia.edu 
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250 Years 

Columbia College, 1754-2004 

( An Inner Life of 
Sufficient Richness 

From General Honors to 
Literature Humanities 



Since 1937, only these five texts — The Iliad, The Oresteia, Oedipus the King, Dante’s 
Inferno and King Lear — have appeared on all Literature Humanities syllabi. 
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Erskine’s real innovation was to “\treat The Iliad, The Odyssey and other 
masterpieces as though they were recent publications ...” 



In the November 2003 issue of Columbia College Today, 
Queen Wilhelmina Professor of Dutch History J. W. Smit 
discussed the origins of “Contemporary Civilization,” the 
original Core course that was created in 1919. Many may 
not realize, however, that the Humanities sequence — 
Literature Humanities, Music Humanities and Art 
Humanities — which was formally established in the late 
1930s, has nearly as long a history. Beginning with an 
unprecedented General Honors course in 1920, Columbia 
gradually developed the three humanities courses that all 
College students take today. 

In this excerpt adapted from An Oasis of Order: The 
Core Curriculum at Columbia College (Columbia College, 
1995), Timothy P. Cross ’98 GSAS recounts the curricu¬ 
lar and social developments that prompted the College 
to create its humanities courses. Cross, who earned a 
master’s degree and doctorate in European history from 
Columbia, has taught in the Core Curriculum frequently 
since 1990. He wrote An Oasis of Order as part of the 75th 
anniversary celebration of the Core Curriculum. Cross is 
director of electronic programs in the Alumni Office and a 
contributing editor to Columbia College Today. 

The full text of An Oasis of Order is available online: 
www.college.columbia.edu/core/oasis/. 


By Timothy P. Cross ’98 GSAS 


W hile faculty in the social sci¬ 
ences were collaborating in 
the creation of the Contem¬ 
porary Civilization course, 
the humanities at Columbia 
were beginning their own 
revolution. Under the inces¬ 
sant prodding of Professor 
of English John Erskine (Class of 1900), in 1920 the Col¬ 
lege instituted an optional two-year General Honors 
course, built around “great books” read in translation 
and discussed in small groups. Although no one seems 
to have realized it at the time, this proved to be the 
first decisive step toward the creation of the second 
main pillar of Columbia’s Core program — the 
Humanities sequence. 

As with CC, the chain of events that led Erskine 
to push for the General Honors course went back 
before World War I. In fact, many of the same 
issues that encouraged the creation of CC also 
contributed to this humanities course. 

Looking back, Erskine traced the genesis 
of his course to a widespread concern 
within the faculty about “the liter¬ 
ary ignorance of the younger 


generation.” In particular, many faculty believed that stu¬ 
dents rarely, if ever, read truly classic texts: “the Bible, or 
Homer, or Vergil, or Dante or the other giants whom the 
world at large have long esteemed.” Ideally, it was 
thought, a college education would be a perfect remedy for 
this problem, but the Columbia curriculum — especially 
the tendency toward professional and academic specializa¬ 
tion — and the rush toward degrees did not encourage this 
kin d of reading. The older, gentlemanly ideal of being “well 
read” was hardly mentioned at all. 

Erskine had a solution. As he later recalled, “If the fac¬ 
ulty believed that the boys in college ought to be familiar 
with more than the titles of great books, that happy result 
could be achieved in a new kind of course, extending 
through two years, preferably the junior and senior years, 
and devoted to the simple principle of reading one great 
book a week, and discussing it in a weekly meeting which 
would last two or three hours.” This was an idea whose 
time had come. In 1891, George Edward Woodberry, a 
Harvard graduate who taught at the University of Nebras¬ 
ka and edited The Nation, was appointed to a comparative 
literature chair at Columbia. For Woodberry, “literature 
was life itself,” and in both his writ¬ 
ings — especially Great Writers 
(1912) — and his literature 
courses at Columbia, he 
championed reading great 
books. Erskine emerged as 
one of Woodberry’s most 
brilliant pupils, and 

John Erskine (Class of 
1900) established the 
General Honors course, 
the precursor to 
Literature 
Humanities. 
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For many, the absence of required humanities study for freshmen and 
sophomores left an important gap in the curriculum. 


when he returned to Columbia after World War I, Erskine 
applied his teacher’s ideas in the General Honors course. 

In concentrating exclusively on classic texts, the 
course marked a new approach, but Erskine’s real inno¬ 
vation was to “treat The Iliad, The Odyssey and other 
masterpieces as though they were recent publications, 
calling for immediate investigation and discussion.” Not 
only did this mean reading works in translation, which 
was bad enough for many of his colleagues, but also read¬ 
ing them outside of traditional academic disciplines. In 
Erskine’s plan, students would read and discuss each 
book rather than being introduced to it in lectures and 
through secondary sources. In fact, although the plan 
was to teach “classic” texts, General Honors was actual¬ 
ly a reaction against the empty classicism of many con¬ 
temporary liberal education programs. While Greek and 
Latin texts were to feature prominently in the General 
Honors course, the Greek and Latin were relatively 
unimportant — it was ideas that mattered. 

While few denied that reading many classic works in 
translation was inevitable, even for the highly educated, 
many still felt that reading in translation was incompati¬ 
ble with true scholarship. And there were other, more seri¬ 
ous objections. One professor wrote privately to Dean of 
the College Frederick Keppel, voicing the common concern 
that “such an ambitious program like this can lead only to 
a smattering of knowledge, and not to a real understand¬ 
ing of any one author.” The College, this critic continued, 
“should stand for exact knowledge of a few things rather 
than for superficial acquaintance with many things.” 
Erskine’s response was devastating in its simplicity. Every 
book, he noted, had to be read for a first time, and there 
was a profound difference between a humane familiarity 
with great authors and an academic exploration of them. 

Discussions took place within the faculty during 1917, 
and they had agreed to offer (though not require) this 
course when America’s entry into World War I interrupt¬ 
ed all plans. Erskine went to Europe to help educate 
American soldiers, the College geared up for war and the 
great books course was put on hold. When Erskine 
returned to Columbia in 1919, he pressed again to begin 
the course, and in 1920 he received permission. Although 
in later years Erskine gave the impression that Colum¬ 
bia’s faculty suffered his plan rather than supported it, 
the number of dedicated and energetic instructors who 
taught the course in the 1920s suggests that his may not 
have been such a solitary voice. In the first year of Gen¬ 
eral Honors, Erskine was joined by Mortimer J. Adler ’23, 
Raymond M. Weaver, Emery E. Neff, Mark Van Doren, 
H.W. Schneider, Rexford G. Tugwell, Arnold Whitridge, 
Henry Morton Robinson, Clifton Fadiman ’25, Irwin 
Edman ’17, C.W. Keyes and J. Bartlett Brebner. 

By any standard, this was an impressive list. Adler 
would leave Columbia in the 1920s for the University of 
Chicago, where he would transform the curriculum 
along lines suggested by the General Honors course and 
begin his lifelong support of great books programs. Van 


Doren, of course, would stay at Columbia, achieving an 
unparalleled career of original poetry, prose, scholarship 
and teaching. But for the larger history of general edu¬ 
cation at Columbia, this list holds a different interest. 
Not only did many of these professors, still young men 
when they began teaching General Honors, go on to dis¬ 
tinguished careers, but they later became instrumental 
in establishing the Humanities sequence in the 1930s. 
Nor was General Honors the only effort at general edu¬ 
cation for these men. Edman and Keyes were instru¬ 
mental in establishing CC, and Brebner, a history pro¬ 
fessor, taught CC for many years. The economist 
Tugwell taught CC for much of the 1920s and early 
1930s until he began to serve in Franklin Delano Roo¬ 
sevelt’s “Brain Trust” during the Great Depression. 

O ne problem — perhaps the crucial problem 
— persisted: What constitutes a great 
book? This thorny issue proved the major 
impediment in 1917, when the course was 
first proposed, and the College’s Committee 
on Instruction came to no firm conclusion, preferring to 
let Erskine draw up a list of his own to see what hap¬ 
pened. Although Erskine later admitted that it became 
easier to define a great book after the General Honors 
course had been given for a while, he had a few general 
ideas from the start about what books should be includ¬ 
ed. “A great book,” he said, “is one that has had mean¬ 
ing, and continues to have meaning, for a variety of peo¬ 
ple over a long period of time.” This did not mean that 
there would be a consensus about the meaning of a par¬ 
ticular author since “the really great writers have been 
accepted by large groups of people for many different 
reasons.” Put another way, for Erskine, greatness came 
from richness and ambiguity; books were important not 
simply because people read them, even less because peo¬ 
ple agreed with them, but precisely because people often 
couldn’t agree about them — at least not completely. 

While the idea of studying great books had its most sig¬ 
nificant impact at Columbia, it quickly spread to other col¬ 
leges and universities. This impact still is being felt. Ersk¬ 
ine’s original reading list had approximately 75 books, 
ranging from classical antiquity through 1800. In the 
1920s and 1930s, Columbia modified Erskine’s list — as 
did the University of Chicago, Notre Dame, St. John’s Col¬ 
lege and other schools that adopted great books seminars 
— but most later great books courses have kept about 85 
percent of Erskine’s original readings. At Columbia, the 
General Honors course entailed a two-year program, with 
students reading one book each week. Classes met in sec¬ 
tions of 25-30 on Wednesday evenings to discuss the work. 
Each section had two instructors, who were there to spur 
discussion and who, it was hoped, would not argue too 

Irwin Edman ’17 (opposite) chaired a committee that 
helped develop Humanities A. 

PHOTO: MANNY WARMAN 
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There is a fundamental continuity in the humanities courses that 
has persisted to the present. 



either match the lofty goals of 

Mark Van Doren once said that teaching Humanities A, which he helped develop, Contemporary Civilization: giv- 
was the most fun he ever had with students. ing all students information 


much. As with CC, the crucial assumption was that dis¬ 
cussion, not lectures, would lead to the desired result: an 
immediate appreciation of the works. 

In the General Honors course, there was no attempt 
to limit the works to strictly literary texts, if by that we 
mean books read for their literary merits rather than 
for their religious, philosophic or scientific content. Stu¬ 
dents read Homer and Aeschylus, Dante and Shake¬ 
speare, but they also read the Bible, Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Augustine and Spinoza. The inclusion of philosophers 
and theologians was perfectly consistent with the over¬ 
all aim of the course, which was to produce educated 
men, not men with a strong literary background. Gen¬ 
eral Honors was designed to provide an introduction to 
works that would repay frequent re-readings; it was the 
first step in a lifelong education. Here, the General 
Honors course adopted an outlook similar to that which 
animated CC, namely, that “the principal obligation of 
the College is to help develop the student into a more 
complete human being.” 

This wasn’t a course for everyone, however. It even 
embodied a not-too-subtle elitism since not all students 
participated, but only those who passed special exami¬ 
nations, received recommendations and demonstrated 
superior academic performance. Justus Buchler (chair¬ 
man of CC in the 1950s) observed that General Honors 
threatened to create an “Honors aristocracy’ among stu¬ 
dents at the College. Unlike CC, which caught all stu¬ 
dents as they entered the College, General Honors could 
only be a brass ring grabbed by a select few. 

— 


E rskine’s General Honors course was discon¬ 
tinued in 1929. 1 Nevertheless, interest in a 
great books course continued, and in 1932, 
General Honors was resurrected as the Col¬ 
loquium in Important Books. The colloquium 
maintained several characteristics of the earlier course: 
small classes of juniors and seniors who were selected 
after interviews, reading one book a week, and then par¬ 
ticipating in Wednesday evening discussions moderated 
by two instructors. While Erskine supported this new col¬ 
loquium, he only advised the three younger faculty mem¬ 
bers — Jacques Barzun ’27, James Gutmann T8 and 
Weaver — who were in charge of planning it. Brebner 
was responsible for developing a new reading list, which 
was now extended to cover works from the 19th century. 
The plan called for four single-semester colloquia, each 
treating works from a particular historical period (antiq¬ 
uity, the Middle Ages and Renaissance, the 17th and 
18th centuries, Romanticism and Modernism), with 
select juniors and seniors chosen for the course after 
interviews. 

Like General Honors, the Colloquium was designed to 
offer students “a program of reading worthy of their 
fullest and continued application” and would express 
“the delight of a cultivated layman.” But like General 
Honors, this colloquium wasn’t meant for everyone, for 
concerns about professional preparation asserted them¬ 
selves in its planning. In some ways, the Colloquium 
represents a rather narrow scholarly enterprise: the 
desire to prepare would-be scholars for further study. As 
Gutmann observed, “Students 
of exceptional ability whose 
intellectual interests are in 
what is still called the liberal 
arts tradition have not always 
been equally well served” at the 
College as students pursuing 
careers in other disciplines. The 
Colloquium was designed to 
provide specialized academic 
training for future liberal arts 
graduate students, rather than 
for all students. 


A ll in all, despite 
any similarities 
in staffing and 
interdisciplinary 
content, General 
Honors and the Colloquium 
embodied different ideals from 
CC. Both great books courses 
were designed for upperclass¬ 
men, not freshmen. Nor did 
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The planners of Humanities A recognized that the purpose of a college 
education went beyond planning for a career. 


valuable for life. Rather, both General Honors and the 
Colloquium resemble other attempts to give new educa¬ 
tional outlets for above-average students, such as the 
Honors program developed by Frank Aydelotte at 
Swarthmore College in the 1920s. Nor did the later 
development of the Humanities sequence for freshmen 
eliminate the usefulness of an upper class great books 
course. 

For many, the absence of required humanities study 
for freshmen and sophomores left an important gap in 
the curriculum. For all its popularity, CC did not satis¬ 
fy the hunger for general education at the College or 
offset the dangers of a curriculum still full of narrowly 
practical and specialized courses. In 1930, the educator 
Abraham Flexner (who had spent a year at Teachers 
College) noted that “a student at Columbia College 
may study serious subjects in a serious fashion. But he 
may also complete the requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree by including in his course of study ‘principles of 
advertising,’ ‘the writing of advertised copy’ ... ‘busi¬ 
ness English,’ ‘elementary stenography’” and other 
less-than-liberal offerings. Flexner was hardly a typi¬ 
cal critic, but there is no denying that worries about 
making a living could motivate students more than a 
any commitment to liberal education. Indeed, the urge 
to prepare for a career has remained a constant in 
American higher education, and Columbia students 
couldn’t be expected to deviate from this pattern with¬ 
out some encouragement. 

W ithin the faculty, it was widely felt 
that a required course in the humani¬ 
ties would complement CC’s introduc¬ 
tion to the social sciences and would 
reaffirm the College’s commitment to 
making men, not businessmen. The College did not 
rush to introduce the second great pillar of the Core 
program, however. Discussions about a humanities 
sequence began with the appointment of a committee 
headed by Edman in October 1934. Later, two subcom¬ 
mittees — one headed by Van Doren and another by 
John H. Randall ’18 — played major roles. As much as 
CC, the Humanities element of the Core Curriculum 
was the result of careful deliberation and the work of 
many faculty. 2 

The original plan was to offer courses on literature, 
music and the fine arts in a single two-year course. “In 
the field of the Humanities, a student has no opportu¬ 
nity in the first two years of his college work to get a 
generalized picture of the relations of literature and the 
arts to each other,” stated a memorandum from the 
Edman committee, “and all of these to the civilization of 
which they are an expression.” Here, CC provided a cru¬ 
cial model: “A course in the Humanities would be 
designed to do for the field of arts and letters (including 
philosophy) something analogous to what Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization does for the social sciences.” 



Jacques Barzun ’27 taught Literature Humanities and 
believed educated men “must have learned to feed their 
souls upon good books, pictures and music.” 


O n September 23,1937, the College began its 
new Humanities sequence designed specifi¬ 
cally for underclassmen. The names of the 
courses were unimpressive. Humanities A, 
a yearlong course required of all freshmen, 
covered a series of classic texts of Western literature and 
philosophy from classical antiquity to the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Humanities B, an optional course for 
sophomores, was devoted to the visual arts and music in 
the West. In 1947, Humanities B would become required, 
changing its name to Art Humanities and Music Human¬ 
ities. Much later, Humanities A would become Literature 
Humanities. But these were changes in name only, for 
there is a fundamental continuity in the humanities 
courses that has persisted to the present. 

In 1937, however, the future was uncertain. Instruc¬ 
tors approached their new enterprise with a mixture of 
enthusiasm and apprehension because while the idea of 
teaching humanities was appealing, there were real con¬ 
cerns about giving complicated material to “unselected 
and, so to speak, unprepared freshmen.” Difficulties in 
planning the course weighed heavily also. Well into 1936, 
the College still had hoped to fashion a single, two-year 
course that would cover literature and the arts from the 
ancient world through the 20th century, but practical 
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To Jacques Barzun ’27, “educated men are those who possess an inner life of 
sufficient richness to withstand the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 


problems — especially in the musical component — even¬ 
tually obliged the College to require only the first year. 

As the required course in the sequence (and as the 
course required of freshmen), Humanities A received the 
greatest scrutiny. At heart, it wasn’t an attempt to replace 
or resurrect the earlier humanities courses, despite many 
similarities. After its first year, Barzun stated four crucial 
beliefs supporting the new course: “First, that a college 
granting the Bachelor of Arts degree should not merely 
pave the way to professional train¬ 
ing, but should try to produce edu¬ 
cated men. Second, that if educated 
men are those who possess an inner 
life of sufficient richness to with¬ 
stand the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune, they must have 
learned to feed their souls upon 
good books, pictures and music. 

Third, that the memorizing of 
labels, catchwords and secondhand 
judgments about art and books is 
not educative in any real sense. 

And lastly, that to know and to be 
at home with books a man must at 
some time or other read them for 
the first time.” Overall, Humanities 
A focused on important books read 
as humane texts rather than as 
adjuncts to courses in literature, 
philosophy, or history. The course 
emphasized that these books 
“address themselves primarily to 
man as man, and only secondarily 
to man as philosopher, historian or 
college undergraduate.” 

These assumptions combined 
the liberal civic-mindedness of 
John Howard Van Amringe (Class 
of 1860, former dean of the College) 
and John Coss (the first director of 
CC) with the humane and cosmo¬ 
politan aspirations of Woodberry 
and Erskine. Like the founders of 
CC, the planners of Humanities A 
recognized that the purpose of a 
college education went beyond 
preparing for a career. Like Wood- 
berry and Erskine, the planners 
committed themselves to the study 
of important books that could pro¬ 
vide the basis for discussions of the 
human experience. No one thought 
that Humanities A would exhaust 
these texts or satisfy the desires of 
students; instead, the emphasis 
was on, in Parr Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Emeritus James Mirollo’s 


words, “introducing students to the critical reading and 
comprehension of a powerful and resonant work.” 

Those planning Humanities A wanted students to 
purchase their books, for they believed firmly that 
“some books must be read alone, in bodily comfort, and 
at a sitting the length of which follows desire rather 
than the clock. Besides, books densely packed with 
ideas must be marked, underlined and annotated by the 
reader.” Nevertheless, to keep up with the heavy read¬ 
ing load, students would have to 
follow both desire and the clock. 

The reading list owed a great 
deal to Columbia’s earlier humani¬ 
ties courses, though it had some¬ 
what fewer books because every¬ 
thing had to fit into one year. It 
emphasized Greek and Latin clas¬ 
sics more than the earlier lists, not 
because any classical texts were 
added but because fewer were cut 
to create the one-year list. The fall 
semester concentrated exclusively 
on the heritage of Greece and 
Rome. From Greek culture, stu¬ 
dents studied epic (The Iliad), 
drama (Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes) and phi¬ 
losophy (Plato and Aristotle). From 
Roman civilization, students read 
Lucretius, Vergil and Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. In contrast to this deliberate 
march, the spring semester of 
Humanities A sprinted 1,500 
years, from St. Augustine’s Confes¬ 
sions through Goethe’s Faust. 

The Humanities A syllabus 
never was intended to represent a 
fixed canon of texts. Indeed, the 
College avoided describing 
Humanities A as a “great books” 
course precisely because of the 
unwelcome dogmatic associations 
that the phrase conjured up. As 
the College’s Committee on Plans 
observed, “What tradition sug¬ 
gests, when one comes down to it, 
is remarkably changeful.” And 
tradition did change. In 1938, 
selections from Herodotus and 
Thucydides were added to the fall 
reading list. In 1940, the Bible 
(the Book of Job) was belatedly 
added, the only non-classical text 
in the fall’s reading. By 1946, Tac¬ 
itus had replaced Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. There were changes in the 
spring semester as well. The Tem- 



HUMANITES A READING LIST 
(1937-38) 


FALL 

Homer. Iliad. 

Aeschylus. Oresteia. 

Sophocles. Oedipus the King; Antigone. 
Euripides. Electra; Iphigenia in Tauris; Medea. 
Aristophanes. Frogs. 

Plato. Apology; Symposium; Republic. 

Aristotle. Ethics; Poetics. 

Lucretius. On the Nature of the Universe. 
Aurelius. Meditations. 

Virgil. Aeneid. 

SPRING 

Augustine. Confessions. 

Dante. Inferno. 

Niccolo Machiavelli. The Prince. 
Francois Rabelais. Gargantua and Pantagruel 
(Books I and II). 

■ Michel Montaigne. Essays. 

William Shakespeare. Henry IV, Parts I and II; 
Twelfth Night; Hamlet; King Lear. 
Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quixote. 

John Milton. Paradise Lost. 

Baruch Spinoza. Ethics. 

Moliere. The Physician in Spite of Himself; 
Tartuffe; Misanthrope. 

Jonathan Swift. Gulliver's Travels. 
Henry Fielding. Tom Jones. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Confessions. 
Voltaire. Candide. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Faust. 
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The Humanities A syllabus never was intended to 
represent a fixed canon of texts. 


pest replaced Twelfth Night and Macbeth was added to 
the Shakespeare readings; School for Wives was added 
to the Moliere readings. Nor was this a case of initial 
revisions followed by ossification. As Professor John 
Rosenberg ’50 observed, of the 150 titles that have been 
included in the Humanities since 1937, only a few titles 
have never left the list: The Iliad, the Oresteia, Oedipus 
the King, Dante’s Inferno and King Lear. 

Humanities A called on students not simply to read 
one work each week, but to read 
all of it whenever possible. “Nearly 
everyone on the staff... concurs in 
the opinion that whole books are 
better than parts,” stated the Col¬ 
lege’s Committee on Plans in 1946. 

“And where parts have to be cho¬ 
sen the consensus is: the longer 
the better.” The rapid pace and the 
heavy reading load placed special 
burdens on students, who, after 
all, were new to college. The 
instructors recognized that they 
also would have to help students 
learn how to read, so learning 
“mechanics of success” in dealing 
with coursework became integral 
to the experience of Humanities A. 

There are signs that instructors 
realized that they might be expect¬ 
ing too much; prior to the spring of 
1938, instructors advised students 
to begin both Don Quixote and 
Tom Jones during Christmas 
break. In later years, only the first 
part of Cervantes, or excerpts from 
both parts, were read. 

From General Honors and the 
Colloquium, Humanities A inherit¬ 
ed an unswerving devotion to close 
reading and discussion of impor¬ 
tant texts, approached from the 
perspective of an enthusiastic 
amateur. In structure and staffing, 
however, Humanities A followed 
CC. There was a common syllabus, 
though it was much simpler than 
the CC syllabus, as it only listed 
the one book to be read each week. 

In 1937-38, sections met four 
times a week, though this was 
reduced to three times a week in 
1941. (Now all Core classes have 
two-hour sessions twice a week.) 

There were weekly quizzes and 
four papers spread across the two 
semesters. Despite considerable 
strains on the College’s resources, 


sections were kept small, averaging only 24 students. In 
its first year, there were only 20 sections (compared with 
56 today). Each section had only one instructor, who 
remained for the entire year. Like CC, Humanities A 
relied on staff, drawn from different departments, who 
met each week to discuss the assigned text. 

At the start, those departments contributing instruc¬ 
tors for Humanities A overlapped with those teaching 
CC. Instructors were chosen from the departments of 
English, philosophy, history, clas¬ 
sics and modern languages. While 
in later years the Humanities staff 
and the CC staff could often 
become estranged, initially the 
College encouraged faculty to 
teach both courses. And some of 
Columbia’s most famous profes¬ 
sors did teach both, such as the 
historians Harry Carman, Barzun 
and Brebner and the philosopher 
Edman. This community of pur¬ 
pose is hardly surprising, for there 
was widespread acceptance among 
the faculty of the goals that both 
courses shared. On a practical 
level, both were introductions to 
the offerings of the College’s many 
departments. But since these 
introductions went beyond aca¬ 
demic guidance, they were founda¬ 
tional in a much wider sense, pro¬ 
viding incoming students with 
ideas and information that would 
be valuable for a lifetime. 

1 The reasons for the ending of the 
General Honors course remain unclear. 
James Gutmann was vague, referring 
only to a “variety of reasons” and “the 
defects which had caused the Faculty” 
to abandon the course. In 1954, Justus 
Buchler argued that the General Hon¬ 
ors sequence was abandoned “because 
it became incongruous with a system¬ 
atically evolving organization” of the 
College. 

2 Erskine’s influence on the Humani¬ 

ties sequence was tangential at best. 
The General Honors course had been 
abandoned years before Humanities 
A began, and Erskine only had con¬ 
sulted with the faculty in charge of 
creating the Colloquium on Impor¬ 
tant Books. He retired from Columbia 
to pursue his literary career before 
Humanities A was first offered. Some 
of Erskine’s students shaped Human¬ 
ities A, but not Erskine. a 


LITERATURE HUMANITIES 
READING LIST (2003-04) 


FALL 
Homer. Iliad. 

Homer. Homeric Hymns. 

Homer. Odyssey. 

Herodotus. The Histories. 

Aeschylus. Oresteia. 

Sophocles. Oedipus the King. 
Euripides. Medea. 

Thucydides. History of the Peloponnesian War. 
Plato. Symposium. 

Aristophanes. Lysistrata. 

The Holy Bible. (Revised Standard Version) 

This is the minimal list of readings to be covered 
by all sections and to be included in the final 
examination. The syllabus includes three 
"choice" periods when instructors may require 
additional readings, such as The Epic of 
Gilgamesh; Sappho, Lyrics; other plays of 
Sophocles or Euripides; and additional Plato 
(e.g. Apology), Aristotle selections, or more 
Hebrew or New Testament scripture. 

SPRING 

Virgil. The Aeneid. 

St. Augustine. Confessions. 

Dante. The Inferno. 

Boccaccio. The Decameron. 

Michel de Montaigne. Essays. 

William Shakespeare. King Lear. 

Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quixote. 

Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 

Fyodor Dostoevsky. Crime and Punishment. 
Virginia Woolf. To the Lighthouse. 

The recommended 
additional readings 
for the three Spring 
semester choice 
periods are Marie 
de France, Lais; A 
Thousand and One 
Nights (selections); 
lyric poetry; and a 
20th-century text. 
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Jay Dinner Honors 
Alumni, Parent 

Photos by Eileen Barroso 

T he Grand Ballroom of the Plaza Hotel sparkled on 
March 3 as members of the Columbia community 
gathered for the annual John Jay Awards, which 
honor Columbia College affiliates for distinguished 
professional achievement. This year's event feted 
four alumni and, for the first time, a parent: Stephanie Falcone 
Bernik '89, E. Javier Loya '91, Phillip M. Satow '63, Jonathan S. 
Sobel '88 and Peter S. Kalikow P'02. The awardees represent 
career success in medicine, energy production, pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, finance and real estate, respectively. The proceeds of the 
black-tie dinner support the John Jay National Scholarship 
Program at the College. 



Dinner attendees enjoyed exquisite food and the beautiful 
surroundings of the Plaza Hotel's Grand Ballroom. 



The honorees proudly show their citations, joined by College 
leaders. (Left to right) President Lee C. Bollinger, Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation president Charles J. O'Byrne '81, Peter S. Kalikow P'02, 
E. Javier Loya '91, Jonathan S. Sobel '88, Philip M. Satow '63, 
Dean Austin Quigley and Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89. 



Honoree Philip M. Satow '63 chats with Susan Feagin, University 
executive vice president for development and alumni relations. 



Former Alumni Association 
president Gerald Sherwin ’55 
shares a laugh with honoree 
Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89. 
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(Above) Jean 
Magnano 
Bollinger and 
honoree E. Javier 
Loya '91; (right) 
President Lee C. 
Bollinger con¬ 
gratulates hon¬ 
oree Jonathan S. 
Sobel '88. 




Former New York 
Senator Alphonse 
D’Amato (left) was on 
hand to honor Peter 
S. Kalikow P'02. 



university Provost Alan Brinkley, trustee Mark Kingdon '71 and 
interim v.p. of Arts and Sciences Ira Katznelson '66. 



Students donned their best and enjoyed the festivities. 



Judge Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. '78, a 2003 John Jay awardee 
(left), and Conrad Lung '72, a 2002 awardee. 



A student string quartet provided a melodic background for the 
cocktail hour. 
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Leo A. Flexser '31 


_19 3 1_ 

Leo A. Flexser, retired pharmaceu¬ 
tical executive. Upper Montclair, 
N.J., on November 3,2003. A 
chemistry major, Flexser was 
selected for Phi Beta Kappa. He 
continued at Columbia for gradu¬ 
ate work, receiving a master's 
degree in physics in 1932 and a 
doctorate in chemistry in 1935, 
under the direction of Louis P. 
Hammett. A few years later, Flexs¬ 
er began working at Hoffmann- 
La Roche in Nutley, N.J, where he 
was involved in developing meth¬ 
ods of large-scale synthesis for 
vitamins and other pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. He retired from Roche in 1975 
as v.p. for chemical production. 
Flexser was the founding president 
of the Roche chapter of Sigma Xi 
and was a member of the board of 
trustees of Jersey City State Col¬ 
lege. He was predeceased by his 
wife, Bertha Simberloff Flexser, to 
whom he was married for 62 
years, and is survived by his son, 
Arthur J. '67; sister, Lillian Panan- 
sky; and nephew, Gerald. 

19 3 3 

Thomas C. Hana, retired engineer, 
Westbury, N.Y., on February 19, 
2004. Hana was bom on August 
20,1911, in New York City. He was 
a 1929 graduate of Flushing H.S. 
and received his bachelor's and 
master's degrees in electronics 
engineering from Columbia in 
1933 and 1934, respectively. While 
at the College, he was president of 
his senior class. Hana retired from 
Hazeltine Electronics as director of 
research. While employed by 
Hazeltine, Hana was the project 
director for the visual displays of 
the S.A.G.E. system — the precur¬ 
sor to today's IFF (Identification 
Friend or Foe) system for the mili¬ 
tary and the transponder systems 


Obituaries 


used worldwide by all air traffic 
systems. He also worked on the 
first U.S. team that developed 
mine detectors during WWII. 

Hana was a member of the Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. He was active in the 
Westbury Historical Society and 
attended Westbury United 
Methodist Church. His wife, Betty 
Lou Dayton Page Hana, preceded 
him in death. Survivors include his 
daughters and sons-in-law, Denise 
Hagedom and her husband, Her¬ 
man; L. Adrienne Bowlus; and 
Gail Shea and her husband, Mike; 
stepdaughter, Nancy Page Pet- 
tengill; six grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions be made to Planting 
Fields Foundation, PO Box 58, 
Oyster Bay, NY 11771. 

19 3 4 

Chandler Brinkerhoff Grannis, 

editor and writer, Montclair, N.J., 
on October 23,2002. Grannis was 
bom in Union Vale, N.Y., and 
came to Montclair with his parents 
at age 5. He graduated from Mont¬ 
clair H.S. in 1930. In 1936, Grannis 
joined the editorial staff of Publish¬ 
ers Weekly, where he built his life¬ 
time career. From 1942-45, he 
served in the Army with the 78th 
Division, 310th Infantry, in Europe. 
Returning to Publishers Weekly, he 
became a member of the board of 
directors of its owner, R.R. Bowker, 
from 1956-68, when the company 
was sold to Xerox. Grannis then 
became editor-in-chief of Publishers 
Weekly until 1971, when he took 
early retirement and became a con¬ 
tributing editor to the magazine as 
well as taking an editorial hand in 
numerous Bowker books on the 
history and practice of American 
book publishing, book censorship 
and typography. Grannis was edi¬ 
tor and co-author of What Happens 
in Book Publishing, which became 
known as "the Grannis" in library 
schools across the country. He edit¬ 
ed Banned Books 387 BC to 1978 AD 
and Heritage of the Graphic Arts, a 
selection of essays delivered by 
famous typographers and book 
designers. Grannis served several 
terms on the governing boards of 
the National Book Committee and 
Rutgers University Press and was 
an editor for Franldin Book Pro¬ 
grams, Inc., an organization 
encouraging publishing develop¬ 
ment in the Middle East. He was a 
member of Union Congregational 
Church, Montclair, for which he 
wrote and produced Century of a 
Modem Church (1983). He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Martha; sons. 



Joseph H. Walter Jr. '37 


John Chandler Grannis and Peter 
Brinkerhoff Grannis; and two 
grandchildren. 

19 3 7 

Joseph H. Walter Jr., retired engi¬ 
neer, Cincinnati, on February 4, 
2004. Bom in New York City, Wal¬ 
ter graduated from Far Rockaway 
H.S. and entered the College 
before his 16th birthday. While at 
the College, he played violin, man¬ 
aged the University orchestra and 
was on the swim team. After 
receiving a B.S. and M.S. in metal¬ 
lurgical engineering from the Engi¬ 
neering School, where he was a 
member of Tau Beta Pi and Theta 
Tau, he went to work for Procter & 
Gamble at Port Ivory on Staten 
Island but soon was transferred to 
Cincinnati, where he continued to 
work for P&G for 42 years, retiring 
in 1981. Walter was active through 
the years in the Cincinnati area 
Columbia Club and received the 
Alumni Federation Medal in 1967. 
During the early years at P&G, he 
worked in various areas to help 
the war effort. Later, he became an 
expert in water treatment and pol¬ 
lution control. In 1969, he received 
the Willems Rudolfs Medal, given 
by the Water Pollution Control 
Federation for "Outstanding Con¬ 
tribution to Industrial Waste Con¬ 
trol." In addition, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the local school board for 12 
years, president for most of them, 
was a founding member of the 
Greenhills Journal, a local newspa¬ 
per, and was active in the Green- 
hills Presbyterian Church, serving 
as elder and deacon. Walter contin¬ 
ued to swim throughout his life, 
winning medals in the Senior 
Olympics into his 80s. He leaves 
his wife of 63 years, Eleanor; chil¬ 
dren, Ann Norman, Joseph H. Ill 
'67 and Paul; four grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 


_1 9 3 8_ 

Alston Jennings, attorney. Little 
Rock, Ark., on January 19,2004. 
Jennings was bom on October 30, 
1917, in West Helena, Ark. A grad¬ 
uate of Little Rock H.S., he earned 
his undergraduate degree in math¬ 
ematics. While at the College, Jen¬ 
nings was an All-American swim¬ 
mer and captain of the swim team. 
He received his J.D. from North¬ 
western, Order of the Coif, in 1941. 
During WWII, he served as an avi¬ 
ator and flight instructor in the 
Navy. Jennings began his career in 
1946 as a special agent. Intelligence 
Unit, with the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. From 1947-48, he served as 
deputy prosecuting attorney for 
Pulaski County. In 1949, he became 
associated with the law firm of 
Wright, Harrison, Lindsey & 

Upton, which later became Wright 
Lindsey & Jennings. Jenning's 
practice of law — with a specialty 
in trial work — spanned 50 years. 
He took of counsel status in 1986 
but remained active in the practice. 
Jennings was a past president of 
the Pulaski County Bar Association 
and a member of the Arkansas Bar 
Association and the American Bar 
Association since 1941. He was a 
fellow of the American Bar Foun¬ 
dation and past president of the 
International Association of Insur¬ 
ance Counsel. He also was past 
president of the American College 
of Trial Lawyers. Jennings was an 
athlete and an avid sports fan; he 
swam against John F. Kennedy in 
college. Jennings is survived by his 
wife of 60 years, Dorothy Buie 
Jones Jennings; brothers, Earp 
Franklin Jennings Jr. and Walter 
Clark Jennings; and children, 
Alston Jr. (Margaret), Gene (Nancy) 
and Ann Buie Jennings Shackelford 
(Craig); and six grandchildren. 

19 4 0 

John D. Molleson, journalist, 
Southampton, N.Y., on November 
26, 2003. Molleson was bom in 
Manhattan on March 13,1918. He 
completed his master's degree at 
the Journalism School in 1941 
before serving in the Pacific the¬ 
ater with the Army Air Corps dur¬ 
ing WWII, attaining the rank of 
major. A former staff writer for the 
New York Herald Tribune and other 
publications, Molleson began his 
newspaper career at The Vineyard 
Gazette in Martha's Vineyard. At 
the New York Herald Tribune, he 
covered the United Nations and 
metropolitan news, and wrote 
music and theater reviews. After 
the Tribune folded in 1966, he 
worked for The World Journal Tri- 
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bum and then Parade. He ran the 
public relations department at the 
Manhattan School of Music and 
wrote speeches for Marian Ander¬ 
son. Molleson is survived by his 
second wife, Eleanor Pompili 
Molleson, whom he married in 
1984; two daughters from his first 
marriage; and one grandchild. His 
first wife, Genevieve Istel Molle¬ 
son, died in 1976. 


_19 4 1_ 

Donald Barr, educator, writer and 
former headmaster, Colebrook, 
Conn., on February 5,2004. Barr 
was bom in Manhattan on August 
2,1921, and majored in mathemat¬ 
ics and anthropology at the Col¬ 
lege. He went into the Army and 
served with the Office of Strategic 
Services in Washington, D.C., and 
Europe. Returning to Columbia, 
he taught in the English depart¬ 
ment while getting his master's 
from GSAS in 1950 in English and 
comparative literature and com¬ 
pleting course requirements for a 
Ph.D. By then, he was teaching 
courses with field work in sociolo¬ 
gy and political science at the 
School of Engineering and writing 
science and mathematics texts for 
elementary and junior high school 
students. In 1955, the Engineering 
School asked him to oversee its 
efforts to spot promising elemen¬ 
tary and secondary science stu¬ 
dents, including girls, and enlist 
them for advanced training at the 
school to help them rise to the col¬ 
lege level. Joining the Engineering 
Dean's Office, he developed the 
Science Honors Program, which 
garnered the attention and sup¬ 
port of the National Science Foun¬ 
dation. Barr became assistant dean 
of the faculty of the Engineering 
School in 1959, and the foundation 
asked him to administer its entire 
Cooperative College-School Pro¬ 
gram. He did so beginning in 
1963, continuing until he became 
headmaster at the Dalton School 
the following year. 

Barr, a traditionalist in academ¬ 


ic matters, took a no-nonsense 
approach that rated good conduct 
as a virtue. He expressed his 
views on education not only at 
the schools he headed but also in 
national forums. His sometimes 
stormy tenure at Dalton ended in 
1974 with his departure after dis¬ 
putes with the trustees over budg¬ 
et priorities and his disciplinarian 
approach to substance abuse. The 
next year, he became headmaster 
at Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
N.Y., where he soon dismissed 
more than two dozen students for 
disruptive conduct and poor aca¬ 
demic performance. This time, he 
had parents and trustees in his 
corner. He also upgraded the cur¬ 
riculum, adding foreign lan¬ 
guages and bolstering academic 
subjects and the arts. Barr's wife, 
Mary Margaret Ahern Barr, died 
in 2001. He is survived by his 
sons, Christopher J. '75, William P. 
'71, Hilary B.T. '74 and Stephen 
M. '74; and eight grandchildren. 

Francis Martin Jr., judge, Reno, 
Nev., on December 23, 2003. Mar¬ 
tin was bom in New York City on 
June 8,1920. The son of a distin¬ 
guished Bronx County judge, he 
was a sales representative for 
Dumont before joining broadcast¬ 
ing representative John Blair & 

Co. in the 1950s. He helped take 
the firm public in the 1960s. In 
1965, Martin was promoted to 
president and CEO and retired 
after 15 years with the company. 
He attended Cornell Law School 
and then was a presiding justice 
of the Appellate Division and the 
first District Attorney of Bronx 
County, N.Y., where a regional 
branch of The New York Public 
Library is named in his honor. 
Martin was a member of St. 
Anthony Hall fraternity and the 
Union Club in Manhattan. He 
was a lifetime social member of 
the La Quinta Country Club in La 
Quinta, Calif., where he served 
for several years on the board of 
directors. Martin then moved to 
Merrakesh, where he spent three 
months a year. He also served on 
the board of Desert Hospital in 
Palm Springs for eight years. 

After retiring, he enjoyed golf, 
backgammon, bridge, fly fishing 
and traveling. Martin is survived 
by his wife of 40 years, Mimi; chil¬ 
dren, Anne Rossman and Francis 
III; stepson, Scott Marshutz, and 
two granddaughters. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
American Cancer Society. 

Horace G. Petronella, physician. 
Port Washington, N.Y., on Decem¬ 
ber 29,2003. After pre-med at the 
College, Petronella attended 
Creighton School of Medicine in 
Omaha, Neb., where he received 
his medical degree in 1944. He 


interned at Flushing Hospital in 
Queens. After 21 months as a cap¬ 
tain in the armed services, he went 
into general practice for three 
years then took a residency in oto¬ 
laryngology (ENT) at Flower-Fifth 
Avenue Hospital and The Bronx 
Veterans Hospital. He practiced 
otolaryngology until he was 76. In 
his early years, Petronella was on 
the staff at Flushing Hospital and 
Booth Memorial Hospital. He 
spent his last 40 years working out 
of Winthrop-University Hospital 
in Mineola on Long Island, where 
he conducted his private practice. 
He was on the staff of Nassau 
County Medical University, where 
he worked in the ENT clinic every 
Tuesday afternoon for approxi¬ 
mately 20 years and was president 
of the Nassau County Medical 
Society. Petronella is survived by 
his wife of 51 years, Rose Marie; 
brother, Ralph; children, Richard, 
Lynn, Susan, Robert and Ronald; 
and three grandchildren. 

19 4 3 

Thomas Kantor, retired physician, 
Westport, Conn., on February 8, 
2004. Kantor was bom in New 
York City, attended Horace Mann 
H.S. and graduated from the Col¬ 
lege at 19. He received an M.D. 
from P&S in 1946. Kantor served 
in the Army as a ship's doctor, 
during which time he headed the 
Motion Sickness Team, which led 
to the development of anti-motion 
sickness medicine. Kantor settled 
in Westport with his first wife, 
Eugenia, and their four children 
and set up an internal medicine 
practice there. He joined the NYU 
School of Medicine in 1961 as 
associate attending physician at 
the NYU/Tisch Hospital, Bellevue 
Hospital, VA Hospital and Hospi¬ 
tal for Joint Diseases and served as 
chief of rheumatology at Beekman- 
Downtown Hospital. He was 
appointed professor of medicine 
in 1972. In 1992, Kantor was recog¬ 
nized as a master by the American 
College of Rheumatology. A diplo¬ 
mat of the American Board of 
Internal Medicine, Kantor sat on 
the National Board of Governors 
of the Arthritis Foundation, the 
Board of Directors of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Clinical Pharma¬ 
cology and Therapeutics, and was 
a member of the U.S. Pharma¬ 
copoeia. He was a consultant for 
the Bureau of Drugs; Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Public Health Service; and the 
FDA; where he served as chair¬ 
man of the Over-the Counter 
Drug Panel Review. Kantor was a 
member of the National Research 
Council for the National Academy 
of Sciences and served the N.Y. 
Chapter of the Arthritis Founda¬ 
tion in a number of capacities, 
including president. He was 


awarded the Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award in 1997 by Sen. Bill 
Bradley (D-N.J.). Kantor per¬ 
formed extensive research on the 
use of analgesics in patients with 
arthritis and rheumatism. An 
internationally-regarded speaker 
on the topic, he authored many 
papers and medical textbooks on 
the treatment of arthritis. Kantor 
moved back to Westport perma¬ 
nently when he retired from active 
practice and wrote columns for 
the Cedar Point Yacht Club bul¬ 
letin and a local newspaper for 
several years. Kantor is survived 
by his wife, Deirdre; children, 
Anne Lynn, John, Jill Wellner and 
Reg; and eight grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made the Arthritis Foundation. 

PO Box 96280, Washington, DC 
20090 or Doctors Without Borders, 
PO Box 1865, Merrifield, VA 22116. 


_ 1 9 5 0_ 

James A. Ospenson Jr., retired 
judge, Laguna Nigel, Calif., on 
March 8, 2004. Born in West 
Orange, N.J., Ospenson lived 
there until moving to Laguna 
Nigel in 2001. Ospenson earned a 
degree from the Law School in 
1954 and was a Navy veteran of 
WWII. He worked for the FBI 
from 1950-52 and then was a 
prosecutor for 16 years for the 
town of West Orange. He also 
had a private law practice in 
West Orange. Ospenson was an 
administrative law judge for the 
State of New Jersey for 16 years 
before retiring in 1995. A member 
of the West Orange Bar Associa¬ 
tion, he was president of the 
West Orange Community House, 
a member of American Legion 
Post 22 and a member of the 
Rock Spring Country Club, West 
Orange. Surviving are his wife of 
41 years, Emily; son, James III; 
daughter, Emily Crume; and sis¬ 
ter, Greacian Goeke. 

John D. Vandenberg, retired 
engineer, Westfield, N.J., on Janu¬ 
ary 22, 2004. Born in Paterson, 
Vandenberg's undergraduate 
degree was in experimental psy¬ 
chology. He earned a master's in 
industrial psychology, and then, 
in 1958, a Ph.D. in industrial psy¬ 
chology from Purdue. Vanden¬ 
berg worked at Lockheed Elec¬ 
tronics in Plainfield, N.J., from 
1962 until he retired in 1990. He 
was a member of the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronic Engi¬ 
neers, the Sigma Xi Scientific 
Research Society and the Human 
Factors/Ergonomics Society. A 
Navy veteran of WWII, Vanden¬ 
berg served aboard the USS Bost- 
wick in the Pacific. He is survived 
by his wife of 28 years, Doloros; 
daughters, Carol Patulo and 
Donna; stepson, Joseph Shaffer; 
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stepdaughters, Margaret Turner 
and Cynthia Schrope; and six 
grandchildren. 

19 5 1 

Eugene V. Mohr, professor, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on January 8, 
2004. Mohr was born in New York 
City but lived in Puerto Rico for 
almost 50 years. He received a 
master's in English and compara¬ 
tive literature from GSAS in 1952 
and was a professor of English 
and linguistics at the University 
of Puerto Rico. In 1996, he was 
named professor emeritus. Early 
in his academic career, Mohr stud¬ 
ied and wrote about science. 
Across many years, readers of the 
San Juan Star will have seen his 
reviews of Puerto Rican and 
Caribbean literature and also his 
columns, which had a broad 
range: social, historical, and politi¬ 
cal topics; illogical government 
policies; nonsensical political posi¬ 
tions; and the peculiarities of soci¬ 
ety. Long before the English 
department had the resources to 
begin its doctoral program in the 
"Language and Literature of the 
English-speaking Caribbean," 
Mohr was eagerly researching 
and teaching in these fields. His 
book, The Nuyorican Experience: 
Literature of the Puerto Rican 
Minority, was an early and impor¬ 
tant contribution to what is now a 
flourishing area of literary study. 
He also was instrumental in the 
work of the English section of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, an organizer and first pres¬ 
ident of the Caribbean Chapter of 
the College English Association, 
an interim director of the English 
department at the Rio Piedras 
Campus of the UPR and instru¬ 
mental in the creation of the grad¬ 
uate program in English. In addi¬ 
tion, he was chairman of English 


and linguistics at Inter American 
University, an editor for the 
Revista/Review lnteramericana and 
an interim director of Inter Ameri¬ 
can University Press. Mohr was a 
wood and stone sculptor and a 
connoisseur of Oriental art, which 
he came to know while a doctoral 
student at the UC Berkley. He is 
survived by his wife, Lolinne 
Perez Marchand de Mohr; and 
son, Eugene R. 

Brian F. Wilkie, professor, Fayet¬ 
teville, Ark., on December 14, 
2003. Wilkie was born on March 
30,1929, in Brooklyn. His under¬ 
graduate degree was in English; 
he received a master's degree 
from the University of Rochester 
in 1952 and his doctorate in Eng¬ 
lish from the University of Wis¬ 
consin in 1959. Wilkie served in 
the Army Signal Corps from 
1952-54. He taught at Dartmouth 
for four years, at Illinois for 22 
years and at Arkansas, which he 
joined in 1985, for 18 years. 

When the College of Liberal Arts 
at Illinois began its Teacher 
Excellence Award in 1965, Wilkie 
was the first recipient. He 
received several other awards 
and served on several commit¬ 
tees of the Modern Language 
Association. Wilkie authored 
numerous books and articles and 
was co-editor of the widely used 
anthology Literature of the Western 
World. He authored several other 
books, including Romantic Poets 
and Epic Tradition, a standard 
work among Romanticism schol¬ 
ars, and Blake's Thel and Oothoon, 
as well as more than 80 articles, 
reviews and translations. He had 
recently finished Romanticism and 
Values. Wilkie directed disserta¬ 
tions and taught courses, includ¬ 
ing English Romantic Poetry, 
Shakespeare, Literature and 


Opera, European Short Story and 
others, in world comparative and 
English literature. He was a 
strong advocate for students, 
helping graduate students pre¬ 
pare for careers and serving for 
years as the faculty adviser to the 
UA graduate students in English 
organization. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Ann Allen; 
sons, John M. '80, Brian S. and 
Neil T.; brother, James L. '57; sis¬ 
ter, Eleanor O'Neill; and four 
grandchildren. He was preceded 
in death by an infant son, three 
brothers and a sister. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
Fayetteville Humane Society, 

1640 S. Armstrong, Fayetteville, 
AR 72701. 


_1 9 5 2_ 

Peter A. Angeles, professor and 
author, Sedona, Ariz., on March 2, 
2004. Angeles was bom in 
Ambridge, Penn., and moved to 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, at an early 
age. After receiving his B.A., M.S. 
and Ph.D. from Columbia, he 
began his academic career in Lon¬ 
don, Ontario, Canada, where he 
and his wife, Elizabeth (McCon- 
naughy) Angeles, raised their three 
children. He taught philosophy at 
the University of Western Ontario 
for 14 years before he and his fam¬ 
ily moved to Santa Barbara in 
1970. Angeles taught philosophy at 
UC Santa Barbara from 1968-69 on 
a Canada Council Fellowship and 
was a visiting professor at Albert 
Schweitzer College, Churwalden, 
Switzerland, during the summers 
of 1963 and 1966. In 1973, while 
chairman of the philosophy 
department at Santa Barbara City 
College, Angeles traveled to the 
East-West Institute at the Universi¬ 
ty of Hawaii, Honolulu, through a 
grant from the National Endow¬ 
ment of the Humanities. He was 
professor and chairman of the 
department of philosophy at SBCC 
from 1970-90. In "retirement," he 
moved to Sedona, Ariz., where he 
taught at Yavapai College, Verde 
Campus Clarkdale, Ariz., and 
Northern Arizona State University 
from 1990-92; and Maricopa Com¬ 
munity Colleges, Mesa and Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., until 1994. He also 
taught at the University of 
Phoenix. Angeles authored and 
published a number of books as 
well as numerous articles in 
humanitarian and philosophical 
journals. After 26 years of mar¬ 
riage, his wife, Elizabeth, passed 
away in 1977. He later married 
Darlene Jures, who helped him 
produce avant-garde and chil¬ 
dren's plays along with four dance 
dramas. Angeles authored 104 
half-hour radio programs titled 
"The Children's Storytime Radio 
Show." He is survived by his sis¬ 
ters, Virginia Fanos, Katherine 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 

following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 

information becomes available): 

1930 Walter C. Huebner, Hackettstown, N.J., on December 29, 

2003. Huebner earned a graduate degree in civil engineering 
from the Engineering School in 1932 and a B.S. in engineer¬ 
ing, in addition to his College B.A. 

1942 Michael S. Gelber, physician. Blue Point, N.Y., on December 8, 

2001. 

1945 Bruce C. Dunbar, Birmingham, Ala., on January 21, 2004. 
Martin Havlik, Brooklyn, N.Y., on March 5,2004. 

1946 Peter Miller, New York City, on September 24,2003. 

1954 Richard C. Leonard, Sykesville, Md., on July 26, 2001. 

1956 Stuart E. Greer, Boynton Beach, Fla., on July 5, 2003. Greer 
earned a B.S from the Engineering School in 1957. 

1959 Seymour H. White, Los Angeles, on December 27,2003. 

1960 Leonard F. Binder, Miami, on March 1, 2004. 


Deitche (Sam Loumis) and Mari- 
ann A. Zacharellis; his children, 
Beth Basham (Jon), Jane Angeles 
(Shane MacKay) and Adam P.; 
four grandchildren; sisters-in-law, 
Agnes McConnaughy and Selma 
Haught; and many nieces and 
nephews. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Cancer Center 
of Santa Barbara, 300 W. Pueblo, 
Santa Barbara, CA 93105. 


_ 1 9 5 5 _ 

Eugene Weiner, rabbi, Haifa, Israel, 
on February 24,2003. Weiner was 
ordained as a rabbi in 1960 from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he worked for a number of 
years as assistant to the chancellor. 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein. In 1969, he 
received his Ph.D. in sociology 
from Columbia and then joined the 
faculty of sociology at Haifa Uni¬ 
versity, Israel, where he taught for 
27 years. Weiner was an intellectual 
and an activist. He marched in 
Selma with Martin Luther King, Jr. 
and in Israel, was the founder of a 
number of organizations, including 
the Abraham Fund, which works 
to promote coexistence between 
Israeli Jews and Arabs. He was 
raised in Miami Beach, where he 
was recently inducted into his high 
school's hall of fame for his life's 
work. According to a note that CCT 
received from his wife, Anita, 
"[Gene's] undergraduate years at 
Columbia College provided him 
with the intellectual foundation for 
his lifetime activities, and his 
Columbia Ph.D. enabled him to 
find a suitable academic frame¬ 
work from which he could teach 
and contribute to society at large. 
He deeply valued his Columbia 
education." 


_ 1 9 6 5 _ 

Jonathan Harris, attorney, Larch- 
mont, N.Y., on January 18,2004. 

An attorney with Swidler, Berlin, 
Sheareff and Friedman, Harris is 
survived by his mother, Mollie; 
wife, Myra (nee Levine); sons, 
Arthur and Robbie; and brothers, 
David, Andrew and Benjamin. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the UJA Israeli Emergency 
Fund, 701 Westchester Ave., White 
Plains, NY 10601. 


_ 1 9 8 3 _ 

Daniel Barr, attorney. New York 
City, on February 19,2004. Barr 
was a founder of Barr & Ochsner. 
He was remembered in The New 
York Times as "a scholar and a gen¬ 
erous inspiration to many in the 
world of art." He is survived by his 
parents, Yael and David Barr; and 
brother, Michael. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to an educa¬ 
tional charity of your choice. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
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[Editor's note: After four years as 
correspondent for his class, Murray 
Bloom '37 has agreed to write for all 
classes prior to 1940. Thank you, 
Murray!] 

Alan Kandel '38 says 2003 was a 
good year for him and his wife. 
Carol continued her antique busi¬ 
ness, which took them to interest¬ 
ing places in Canada and Europe. 
Alan continued with his archival 
and historical pursuits and pub¬ 
lished his fifth article in a local 
Jewish historical journal. In the 
spring, he was honored by the 
Michigan Jewish Senior Hall of 
Fame for his volunteer services. 

Donal E. MacNamara '39 will 
receive the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice Presidential 
Medal on May 18. MacNamara, 
88, will be honored at a dinner by 
Gerald W. Lynch, president of 
John Jay. "To receive this wonder¬ 
ful [honor] from Dr. Lynch, 18 
years after my retirement as dis¬ 
tinguished professor of criminal 
justice, was a delightful surprise 
— evidence, however, that one 
must attain great longevity to 
have one's merits recognized. 
Moral: Don't die young." 



Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Jim Knight, a member of our Class 
Legacy Committee, is continually 
impressed by the response to his 
website about his and Ed Rice's 
close friend, Tom Merton '38 
(www.therealmerton.com). We 
agreed that the world view that 
Tom lived and wrote about is cen¬ 
tral to that response. 

In Spring 2000, when I last 
wrote about Jim and Ed, they 
were working on a book to set 
the record straight on "The 
Thomas Merton We Knew" from 
Columbia College until his 
appalling, accidental death in 
1968. As Jim described him to 
me, "Tom Merton was monk and 
mystic, author of books read 
around the world, Jester writer 
and editor, fellow hitchhiker, 
poet, artist, peace advocate ... for 
us, one of the seminal figures of 
our time, and very much not the 
saintly person of pre-fabricated 


purity that has become his 
image." Ed, a distinguished 
author and photojournalist, was 
seriously ill when we spoke, and 
died that fall. 

Jim had — and has — a dozen- 
page excerpt on the website. I 
found it then "an absolutely won¬ 
derful read, placing Merton in my 
remembered College and world, 
and letting me begin to know Jim 
and Ed, as well." Revisiting it, I 
found it, in places, deeply moving, 
and very expressive of human val¬ 
ues we so urgently need today. 

The letters that arrive via e- 
mail about the website are from 
all over the country and show 
that Merton has a large and var¬ 
ied following — old and young, 
men and women, religious and 
non-religious. Most of them 
agree with the general thrust of 
Jim's memoir: Merton was essen¬ 
tially a splendid, rounded and 
immensely talented human 
being. Most of them, too, agree 
that Merton was a bridge to all 
religions, and to all the different 
kinds of people in our lives. He 
lives on in the lives of so many. 

Jim is hoping to interest a pub¬ 
lisher in the collection of letters. 
He wonders what Merton would 
have thought of the events of 
today, and how he would have 
reacted to them. He believes he 
knows. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 
cct@columbia.edu 


Class president Hugh Barber has 
been named honorary chairman of 
the Physicians Advisory Board. Its 
mission is to provide medical input 
to Congress on issues relative to 
health care and health insurance, 
including Medicare and Medicaid. 

Dick Kuh was the recent sub¬ 
ject of a career review in a New 
York Times article by Joseph P. 
Fried. The article highlighted his 


practicing law, he said, "At 82, 

I'm not prepared to work night 
and day." 

Francis Martin Jr. of Reno, 

Nev., died on December 23,2003, 
following a long battle with can¬ 
cer. He spent his career in sales in 
the broadcasting industry. He is 
survived by his wife, Mimi; two 
children; one stepson; and two 
grandchildren. Horace G. 
Petronella M.D. died on Decem¬ 
ber 29,2003, in Fort Washington, 
N.Y. He was an ENT specialist. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 

Miriam C. Wallace, wife of 
Bruce Wallace, died on December 
6, 2003, in Blacksburg, Va., after a 
long bout with pancreatic cancer. 
They met as graduate students in 
genetics in 1942 and were mar¬ 
ried in 1945. Before they moved 
to Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y., in 
1947, Miriam was for four years a 
laboratory technician and clinical 
photographer at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

Our sympathies are extended 
to their families. 



Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 


ahmark@optonline.net 


I start with an appeal for more 
information. I have almost 
exhausted my backlog and files in 
putting together our class history. 
So, take pity, and send me news if 
I am to meet CCT's bimonthly 
deadlines. Your comments to me, 
whether by snail mail, e-mail, 
telephone or in person, indicate 
that you are interested in keeping 
up, and I want to help. 

For instance, I received a note 
from Marie, wife of our late class¬ 
mate, George Minervini, telling 
me how much the old ties meant 
to George, despite our too-infre- 
quent meetings. She hoped that 
the newsletter would continue to 
be published. It will. There have 
been two recent issues, with one 


Donal E. MacNamara '39 will receive the John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice Presidential 
Medal on May 18. 


public service with the office of 
the Manhattan District Attorney 
as an A.D.A. and later as appoint¬ 
ed D.A., as well as his years in 
private practice, some of which 
were quite public. While still 


at press at this time. I discussed 
this with editor Dave Harrison 
and class president Mel Her- 
shkowitz, and both want very 
much to keep it going. With the 
assistance of some kind folks in 


the Alumni Office, it will happen. 
So, back to the beginning: We will 
need material — war stories. Col¬ 
lege escapades, grandchildren 
stories and so forth. Short items 
will appear here; longer ones go 
in the newsletter. 

Writing from California, his 
home since his days in the serv¬ 
ice, Bill Mazzarella tells us that 
he volunteers at a community 
hospital. His four children are 
spread far and wide, so he and 
his wife of 57 years have large 
phone bills. Incidentally, they met 
while he was an undergraduate 
and she worked at Columbia. 

Paul Hauck, Hank McMaster 
and Sandy Black are involved 
with the Alumni Club of South¬ 
west Florida, and Sandy works 
with applicants for admission to 
the College. Paul is a snowbird; 
Hank and Sandy are based per¬ 
manently in the Naples area. 

As noted in the past, Donald 
Keene, a University Professor 
Emeritus, has received numerous 
honors from universities here and 
abroad as well as from the Japan¬ 
ese government for his contribu¬ 
tion to Western understanding of 
Japanese literature and culture. 

He was the first non-Japanese cit¬ 
izen to receive the Yomiuri Prize 
for best book of literary criticism 
in Japanese. The Center for Japan¬ 
ese Culture at Columbia bears 
Don's name and he is fully 
involved with its programs. 

On a sad note, we extend our 
sympathy to Charles West and 
his wife, Ruth '45 Barnard, on the 
recent death of their son, Walter. 


Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 
cct@columbia.edu 

W. Noel Keyes writes from Coro¬ 
na Del Mar, Calif.: "Columbia 
College certainly was fascinating. 
I was on the swim team, and we 
traveled to all the Ivy League 
schools, plus West Point, where 
we won. We lost at Yale, which 
had a couple of world record 
holders. After the great courses in 
the humanities and chemistry, in 
my junior year at College I decid¬ 
ed to apply to our law school and 
took some of the then-required 
courses. I was admitted to the 
Law School. 

"Upon obtaining a B.A., instead 
of attending law school, I trained to 
become a Navy fighter pilot. When 
I qualified for a Navy carrier, to 
our surprise, two atomic bombs 
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ended that war. But I was later to 
work on atomic energy again. 

"By 1946,1 was back at Colum¬ 
bia's Law School with an over¬ 
whelming majority of veteran 
classmates on the G.I Bill of 
Rights. When I passed the New 
York Bar in 1948,1 decided to 
study at the University of Paris 
Law School. After attendance 
there for a doctorate, I met a local 
girl, Jeannine, only a week before 
leaving for Rome to work at the 
International Institute of Private 
Law, where I also received a Ful- 
bright. My frequent travel to and 
from Paris resulted in my better 
decision to marry Jeannine and 
spend a year with the League of 
Nations. 

"I returned to the United 
States, which some people may 
have correctly noted to have been 
a mistake at that time. We moved 
to Greenwich Village and I taught 
a course on foreign code law at 
NYU Law while also practicing at 
a law firm. When I was asked to 
become a counsel of Hercules 
Powder (now just "Hercules"), 
we moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where we had our first child. 
Across the street from Hercules, 
DuPont was working under a 
contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which asked me to 
join its Wilmington office. There¬ 
after, I was a counsel for 20 years 
for the AEC offices in San Fran¬ 
cisco (where our second child 
was born and where I taught 
"Conflict of Law" at San Francis¬ 
co Law), Kansas City and Albu¬ 
querque, N.M. 

"In 1972,1 taught contracts 
and other subjects as a professor 
at Pepperdine Law (now in Mal¬ 
ibu, Calif.) and ran its clinical 
law programs. I also became a 
yacht-racing navigator near 
Newport Beach (where we now 
live), to Hawaii, and to our coun¬ 
try's largest races, which have 
been to Ensenada, Mexico. 

"In 1986, West Information pub¬ 
lished my first edition of Govern¬ 
ment Contracts Under the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation, the year 
after Federal Acquisition Regula¬ 
tion came into existence. Following 
my alleged retirement, I continued 
to write and teach extensively. 
Having spent the last decade as a 
member of UC Irvine's hospital 
medical ethics committee, I also 
have written Bioethics on Medical & 
Law for the 21st Century and a 
novel. The Light Behind the Fire, 
which still are to be published." 

James J. Byrnes has sent in 
mini-bio No. 2: "In December '41, 
the Japanese did their thing and 
those of us in engineering wound 
up going all the way through 
with no summer vacations. I still 
remember doing homework in 
summer with towels under my 


arms to keep the work paper dry. 

"I enjoyed my friendship with 
the members of our close working 
group, including Ed Crowley '44, 
Henry Beck '44, Ralph Brown, Jack 
Donahue '44 and A1 Blasewitz '42. 

"We graduated in October '43, 
and I took a job with Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Co., partly at 
the suggestion of Professor Tenny, 
who was a consultant to Carbide. 
My first assignment was at 
Columbia in the basement of 
Pupin Hall on the night shift put¬ 
ting platinum planchets coated 
with uranium in a radiation 
counter. After a month, I decided I 
had made the wrong decision in 
opting for industry instead of the 
service. I went down to 30 Church 
St. to volunteer for the V-7 pro¬ 
gram that would make me a 90- 
day wonder as a Navy ensign. 

"I passed the physical, and 
they told me I was all set except I 
needed a release from where I 
was working. I went up to Car¬ 
bide's office and told them I felt I 
was wasting my time and I want¬ 
ed a release. They told me I was 
working on the Manhattan Project 
to build an atom bomb and they 
would transfer me to more chal¬ 
lenging work on the construction 
of a pilot plant for the separation 
of the isotopes of uranium. I 
agreed, but at the time I didn't 
realize that after they told me the 
secret, I didn't really have a 
choice; I wasn't going anywhere. 
After a year at Columbia's Nash 
Building on 137th Street and 
Broadway, I was transferred to the 
K-25 Plant in Oak Ridge, Term., 
where I worked until 1947. 

"I went to work for the H.K. 
Ferguson Co. on the design and 
construction of the graphite 
experimental reactor at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
where I met my wife, Joan, who 
provided us with three daughters. 

"I drifted in the nuclear power 
field and eventually took a job 
with Ken Roe '38, owner of Bums 
and Roe. One of my assignments 
was as project manager on the 
design and construction of the 
1100MW WPPSS No. 2 built in 
Richland, Wash. In 1979,1 was 
transferred to Florida as project 
manager for 2-600 MW coal fired 
plants built in Palatka, Fla. 

"I was made a v.p. in charge of 
two Burns and Roe offices in 
Florida and completed my career, 
spending one year in Korea as a 
consultant to The Korea Electric 
Co. 

"I retired in 1988 to St. Peters¬ 
burg, Fla. I spend my time reno¬ 
vating our house, fixing my 
daughter's houses, volunteering 
at the Christmas Toy Shop fixing 
bikes to be given away at Christ¬ 
mas and at AARP's Tax Consult¬ 
ing for the Elderly Program." 
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[Editor's note: After more than 20 
years of service, Walter Wager has 
retired as 1944 class correspondent. 
With CCT since the beginning of Class 
Notes, Walter also has been a class 
leader in event planning and fund rais¬ 
ing. CCT thanks Walter for his devo¬ 
tion to the College. He will be missed.] 



Clarence W. Sickles 

57 Barn Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


William G. Abel of East Hampton, 
N.Y., spent two years at the College 
and then attended P&S, with class¬ 
es through the summer. After 
receiving a medical degree, William 
was in private practice and was 
chief of surgery at Southampton 
Hospital in Southampton, N.Y. He 
organized the first annual breast 
screening clinic and in 1980 direct¬ 
ed the first course on surgical sta¬ 
pling at SUNY Stony Brook. He is 
the emeritus professor of clinical 
surgery at Stony Brook. 

From 1979-82, William had 
interesting experiences in the Air 
Force as a lieutenant colonel and 
director of Base Medical Service at 
Air Base Suffolk County in Flori¬ 
da. He held numerous important 
medical positions and has pub¬ 
lished many professional articles. 
Retired, he spends time reading 
and doing nature photography. 
His wife, Helen, and daughters, 
Susan and Nancy, received nurs¬ 
ing degrees at Columbia. William 
recalls a Hartley Hall roommate, 
Cyrus Bloom '47, who lived in 
New Jersey. William expressed 
keen interest in my "New" Ten 
Commandments and asked for a 
copy. I gladly complied with his 
request. 

Paul H. Lewis of Plano, Texas, 
was a chemist in the oil industry. 
Swimming, walking and cross¬ 
word puzzles are his recreational 
activities. Paul celebrated his 80th 
birthday with his wife of almost 
50 years, Miriam; three children, 
Debra, Rich and Nancy; and four 
grandchildren. His special faculty 
remembrance at the College was 
mathematician B.O. Koopman and 
chemist C.O. Beckman. An inter¬ 
esting experience for Paul was 
going to the library to read the 
humor of Penrod by Booth Tark- 
ington, (1869-1946) a two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner for The Mag¬ 
nificent Ambersons and Alice 
Adams. Paul's close friends were 
Burton P. Fabricand of New York, 


Harold Samelson of New Jersey, 
Rudolph A. Carboni '44 of 
Delaware and Kenneth R. 

Williams '48 of Pennsylvania, with 
Harold and Ken as recent contacts. 
Paul's e-mail address is 
phll924@juno.com. 

Julian Orleans of Livingston, 
N.J., was a pediatric physician on 
the staff of Saint Barnabas Med¬ 
ical Center in Livingston. His 
recreational activities are bicy¬ 
cling, studying Talmud, monthly 
book club and gardening with 
photography as a hobby. He and 
his wife, Marian, recently cele¬ 
brated 50 years of married life. 

To celebrate, their children, 
Daniel, Alison, William, Ellen and 
Flo, gave the community of Liv¬ 
ingston a bench to honor their 
parents and beautify South Liv¬ 
ingston Avenue. Julian has a spe¬ 
cial remembrance of Professor 
Harry Carman, who taught Con¬ 
temporary Civilization before he 
became dean. Close friends at the 
College were George C. Mani '47 
and Ronald E. Herson '47. Julian, 
George and Ronald went to med¬ 
ical school together. The fathers of 
Julian and Ronald were Columbia 
College '16. 

Albert J. Rothman submitted a 
newspaper article from California 
touting him as an "Everyday Ath¬ 
lete." A retired chemist, Albert 
owns 300 acres in Lake County, 
where he hikes about four times a 
week for 25-30 miles. For one 
who was diagnosed 20 years ago 
with heart disease, endured mas¬ 
sive bypass surgery and then was 
treated for lymphoma, activity on 
this scale is a great achievement 
and helped beat the odds against 
two potentially deadly diagnoses. 
It was a city-bound childhood in 
Brooklyn that lured this everyday 
athlete to the wilderness later in 
life to have his soul nourished 
and his body healed. I think 
Albert will like the fourth of my 
"New Ten Commandments:" Plan 
time for recreation. 

Howard M. Schmertz again 
served as the successful meet 
director of the 97th Millrose 
Games at Madison Square Garden 
on February 6. Held annually 
since 1908, this is the longest run¬ 
ning invitational track and field 
event in the nation and at the Gar¬ 
den. Of special interest to your 
correspondent was the perform¬ 
ance of Olympic champion Mari¬ 
on Jones, who won the 60-meter 
dash. She was the basketball 
coach for my teenage grand¬ 
daughters, Jane and Lisa Cook, in 
Cary, N.C. What impressed me 
about this great athlete was the 
story of her delivering a box of 
homemade cookies to my grand¬ 
daughters one Christmas Eve. She 
is as gracious as she is fast. Would 
the meet director consider having 
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a 60-meter dash for old runners? I 
think former Garden sprint win¬ 
ner Cy Blank would enter the 
event, as would I if my arthritic 
knees allowed. Two years ago, the 
Penn Relays in Philadelphia had a 
100-meter sprint for seniors, with 
a 100-year-old man competing. 

He did not win, but he finished 
the race with style. 

It is with regret that I report the 
death of Bruce C. Dunbar of 
Birmingham, Ala., on January 21. 

Our honorees, chosen at random 
and to whom a questionnaire will 
be sent (thanks to the previous 
nominees for their positive response 
to the questionnaire), are Robert R. 
Banks of Pittsburgh; Leonard 
Cohen of New York City; Jean L. 
Cook of Nice, France; Norman H. 
Pearl of Mamaroneck, N.Y.; 

Charles M. Rogers of Auburn, Ala.; 
and Samuel N. White of Basking 
Ridge, N.J. May we hear from or 
about these nominees? 


Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
cct@columbia.edu 

Your class correspondent just 
returned from five weeks on Bar¬ 
bados to find only one alumni 
report. Larry Jukofsky wanted to 
participate in the bragging rights 
and report a great-grandson, 
"about 5 months old and doing 
quite well." Larry added more 
memories of the V-12 and his 
room at "712 Livingston Hall with 
my view of Amsterdam Avenue 
and the St. Luke's Nursing dorm. 
It was the main viewing window 
for nighttime activities across the 
street. The elevator would only 
stop at the seventh floor, so we 
had to walk up or down." He has 
great memories of afternoon tea- 
dances for V-12s at Barnard, and 
also the physical ed trots to River¬ 
side Church to check in with a 
chief petty officer before running 
back down again and collapsing. 

I am looking for more partici- 


Howard's prize pupils are his four 
great-grandchildren, and he dares 
any classmate to match that. The 
gauntlet has been thrown! 


George W. Cooper 

170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

Two communications arrived 
shortly before this column's due 
date, albeit one, while very wel¬ 
come, was parallel rather than 
direct. This was a letter from Hiag 
Akmakjian, enclosing his contribu¬ 
tion to the fund started by Byron 
Dobell to dedicate a volume of 
William James' works in honor of 
Jacques Barzun '27 (see January 
Class Notes). I passed the contribu¬ 
tion to Byron, who hereby thanks 
Hiag for his gift and for evidencing 
that at least one classmate reads 
these notes. The direct entry, so to 
speak, came from Andy Lazarus, 
announcing that his second novel. 
Horizon's End, will be published by 
Durban House this spring. Andy 
reports that it is "not as heavily 
rooted in Columbia as the first one 
— The Street of Four Winds (Durban, 
2002) — but a few Columbia 
scenes are in it." 

And so endeth the submissions 
for this issue. Not exactly a cyclone, 
but surely a welcome breeze. 


Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 
durham-c@att.net 

We shortchanged Fred Morrison in 
our September issue when we 
wrote that "he eventually retired 
from Metropolitan Life Insurance." 
Fred was investment v.p. for mort¬ 
gages at MetLife but was there for 
only a decade, 1957-67, with more 
than half his career and a number 
of other top level jobs still ahead of 
him. He served as a board member 
for Guardian Life Insurance, 
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Rome Kubik Jr. '49 has been named an honorary 
50-year member of the American institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


pants in the "Great Grandchild" 
bragging game. We have not 
reached that plateau, but Lila and 
I take great pride in nine grand¬ 
children. 

Howard Clifford reports that 
there have been floods in Rainy 
Gulch, Idaho, where he had started 
a children's swimming program. 
He says the currents have been a 
little tough on the younger ones. 


MetLife International Real Estate 
Equity Shares and Guardian Trust 
Co. until the end of 2002. His Who's 
Who entry covers an inch and a 
quarter, and he remains active as a 
real estate consultant. Fred and his 
wife, Janet, live in Wakefield, R.I. 

Bob McClellan is not one to do 
something in a hurry. The retired 
editorial page editor for the Spring- 
field Union-News and a buddy. 


retired Bates College French profes¬ 
sor Alexis Caron, decided in the 
1950s to co-author a book based on 
their experiences as "naive and 
novice teachers" at Proctor Acade¬ 
my, a New Hampshire prep school. 
They started it, put it aside to pur¬ 
sue their divergent careers, picked 
it up again nearly a half-century 
later, finished it and published it. It 
Wasn't in the Contract should be of 
special interest to anyone who 
attended or was on staff at a prep 
school — especially a boys' school 
in the '50s. But there's enough 
humor, and enough embarrassing 
situations that greet the two 
novices, to make interesting read¬ 
ing to anyone who's open to some 
chuckles and a little nostalgia. 
Classmates can reach Bob at 90 
Harrow Rd., Springfield, MA 01108; 
(413) 783-3355. 

David N. Brainin and his wife, 
Serna, are basking in the glow of 
their first great-grandchild, 
Amanda Ishel Pagan Brainin, 
bom on December 30. The old 
folks took a break from blustery 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., to pay 
a March visit to Amanda and her 
parents in Puerto Rico. 

David remains active as an 
arbitrator and mediator in com¬ 
mercial, corporate, construction, 
labor and employment, and inter¬ 
national law. An advantage of this 
type of practice, he finds, is the 
flexibility for travel to visit chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren not only 
in New York and Puerto Rico but 
also in Illinois, Texas, San Diego, 
Los Angeles and the Bay Area. 

David offers a succinct prefer¬ 
ence in this year's presidential 
campaign. "A.B.B. (Anybody But 
Bush)," he says. "In a time of major 
league world and national prob¬ 
lems, we can't accept Bush-league 
leadership." 
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Joseph B. Russell 

180 Cabrini Blvd., #21 
New York, NY 10033 
objmssell@vzavenue.net 

A wee bit to report: First, our 
reunion committee is hard at 
work preparing for June. I have 
seen the program and think it is 
exciting; I hope you will, too, 
when you get it in the mail and 
that you en masse will be moved 
to attend, greet old friends, enjoy 
the festivities and the intellectual 
fare and once again feel good 
about having been here after the 
war ended. 

Second, we have a new class 
president. After a long term, so 
long that one forgets when it 
began, Joe Levie stepped down in 
favor of Fred Berman, who has 
been carrying the leading role in 
reunion preparation. 



Third, the Westport News (Conn.) 
reports that local resident Rome 
Kubik Jr. has been named an hon¬ 
orary 50-year member of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, a national profession¬ 
al association with more than 
340,000 members. Raised in Eliza¬ 
beth, N.J., Rome was in 1941 the 
youngest person to rise to the rank 
of Eagle Scout in his home state. 
Not long afterward, he served on a 
landing ship tank in the Pacific 
Theater during the waning months 
of the war, then joined us at the 
College, after which he earned an 
M.B.A. from Michigan in 1950 and 
spent several years with Price 
Waterhouse, receiving his CPA des¬ 
ignation in 1952. He worked in its 
Hamburg office from 1954r-56, 
training German accountants in 
U.S. auditing standards and tech¬ 
niques in anticipation of the forma¬ 
tion of the Common Market. Rome 
then joined the staff of Mobil Oil, 
with senior financial, controllership 
and audit responsibilities with its 
affiliates in Cairo (where a daughter 
was bom), Lagos (where another 
daughter was bom) and Hamburg. 
He returned to the States in 1971 to 
manage Mobil's corporate overseas 
audit department covering activi¬ 
ties in 82 countries and then 
became manager of its domestic 
audit department, directing Mobil's 
corporate activities in North Ameri¬ 
ca until his retirement in 1986. 

Since 1991, Rome has been 
treasurer of the Susan Fund, a 
charitable organization that assists 
Fairfield County cancer patients 
in pursuit of their educational 
goals; through June 2003, the fund 
has awarded more than $674,000 
to 157 recipients. 

What else is going on among 
the '49ers? I propose to communi¬ 
cate with as many of you as I can 
find time for and plead for infor¬ 
mation about your lives, interests, 
joys and whatever else may be of 
interest to your classmates. This is 
a promise, guys, not a threat. 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


mapal@bestweb.net 


Observant readers of the January 
2004 CCT must have noted that 
four classmates were subjects of 
two feature articles. Carl Hovde 
was honored with the dedication 
of a room in the Heyman Center 
for the Humanities, located in East 
Campus. (Unfortunately, in the 
article reporting this event — page 
8, "Annual Core Award" — Carl 
was erroneously placed in the 
Class of '51.) 

This special recognition was 
accorded Carl for "his service to 
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the Core Curriculum and for his 
dedication and devotion to the 
Heyman Center." Although 
retired from the faculty, he 
remains active as associate direc¬ 
tor of the center and in the admin¬ 
istration of the Lionel Trilling 
Seminars. In his career at Colum¬ 
bia, Carl has taught English and 
comparative literature at the 
undergraduate and graduate lev¬ 
els and is a past recipient of the 
Great Teacher Award. He was 
dean of the College from 1968-72. 

In the January article " 'Dispu¬ 
tatious Learning': Asian Humani¬ 
ties and Civilizations at Colum¬ 
bia," page 32, Burton Watson is 
credited with translating Chinese 
classics for use in Columbia's 
Asian Humanities and Civiliza¬ 
tions program. Burton's transla¬ 
tions of Chinese literature, wrote 
the article's author, Wm. Theodore 
de Bary '41, "became standard 
items on Humanities reading lists 
and indeed set a new standard for 
Chinese translations for the gener¬ 
al reader." Burton also is credited 
with being a major contributor to 
the effort to publish a series of 
translations, now totaling more 
than 150 titles, for use in general 
education on Asia. 

Other classmates mentioned 
are John Hollander and John 
Rosenberg, who were students in 
a pilot "Oriental Colloquium" 
conducted in 1948-49. A photo¬ 
graph of Burton, with Donald 
Keene '42, is on page 37. 

Ralph Italie continues to be 
active in the Alumni Federation 
program to assist first-year for¬ 
eign graduate students to become 
accustomed to New York City. He 
has been adding to his list of vol¬ 
unteers, including graduates of 
the College, who stay in touch 
with the newcomers and help 
them get around and find what 
they need. He invites classmates 
in the NYC area to join him in "a 
wonderful way for retired alums 
to spend a little of their time use- 


150 lb. football days!" Anyhow, he 
says, he still is "happily" serving 
as an administrative law judge in 
the Bronx Office of Hearings and 
Appeals in the Social Security 
Administration. "Incidentally," 
Jack adds, "every day is a Colum¬ 
bia College reunion day, inasmuch 
as my fellow judge is Paul Hey¬ 
man '64, and expert witnesses 
appearing before us include Dr. 
Robert Berk '48, Dr. Harvey Blue- 
stone '41, Dr. Gerald Galst '56 and 
Dr. Peter Sack '65." 

Jack looks forward to Home¬ 
coming and then to our 55th 
reunion. "Oh, how those years 
have flown," he comments." A 
sentiment with which, no doubt, 
many of us would concur. 

Sadly, there are two deaths to 
report: James Ospenson of Lagu¬ 
na Nigel, Calif., died on March 8, 
and John D. Vandenberg of West- 
field, N.J., died on January 22. 
[Editor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 


Jack Wilkie '80 wrote to us that 
his father, Brian F. Wilkie, died 
last December in Fayetteville, Ark. 
Marty Katz sent word from Puer¬ 
to Rico with the obit of Eugene V. 
Mohr, who died there on January 
8. Our class extends its sympathy 
and condolences to the families of 
these two fine Columbians. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: Please see Obituaries.] 
John A. Handley, in California, 
teaches adult education in finance 
and investments at Santa Barbara 
City College. For a change of 
pace, he spends three weeks in late 
February and early March as a ski 
host at Mammoth Mountain. 

John's children have interesting 
careers. Two of the boys are doc¬ 
tors, one in Ventura and the other 
in Seattle. A third son is a Navy 
captain assigned to Iraq supporting 


Martin Finkel '52 has been designated Physician 
of the Year for New York by the Republican 
side of the House of Representatives. 


fully and pleasurably." For more 
information, contact Ralph: (914) 
235-0318 or ri52@columbia.edu. 

Jack Noonan looks back and 
looks ahead as he tells us: "The 
year 2003 was eventful for myself 
and for Eileen. I had a total right 
knee replacement in March, and 
Eileen had abdominal surgery in 
September. And by the way, that 
knee replacement was the result of 
an injury I received in a game 
against Rutgers in our glorious 


a Marine regiment and a battalion 
of Seabees. His girls are raising 
children; however, one also is a 
lawyer in Atlanta and the other a 
teacher in Santa Barbara. 

John is dedicated to Columbia's 
Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee in California. For the past 12 
years, he has faithfully inter¬ 
viewed applicants to the College 
from Cambria through the Santa 
Ynez Valley to Carpinteria on the 
Ventura border. This year, there 


were 71 applicants, and the list of 
volunteer interviewers has dwin¬ 
dled from eight to three. John is 
encouraging classmates and all 
alumni to volunteer for this wor¬ 
thy activity. Four of his six early 
decision applicants this year have 
been accepted and will attend the 
College in the fall. 

For alumni in metropolitan New 
York, especially Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, there is an opportunity to partic¬ 
ipate with the Columbia Club of 
Westchester. During the year, this 
group holds an annual breakfast at 
West Point, always with an inter¬ 
esting and timely speaker. In addi¬ 
tion, the club conducts field trips to 
interesting sites in the area, spon¬ 
sors boat excursions on the scenic 
and historic Hudson River and 
sponsors an annual program 
to reward high school students 
with a major interest in social stud¬ 
ies. Interested Columbians can get 
further information from Arthur 
Graham '42: (914) 725-1090 or 
asg81@columbia.edu. 

Congratulations to Columbia's 
president, Lee C. Bollinger. In Feb¬ 
ruary The New York Times reported 
the appointment of Gregory 
Mosher to the new post of director 
of University arts initiatives. 
Mosher, who has won two Tony 
Awards and a host of other hon¬ 
ors, will be responsible for build¬ 
ing the arts into the lives of stu¬ 
dents, professors and others as 
well as building Columbia more 
into the arts. [Editor's note: Please 
see Around the Quads.] 

In keeping with Bollinger's 
close eye on Columbia activities, 
the Times reported his condemna¬ 
tion of a series of incidents on 
campus, including the publication 
of a racially offensive cartoon in a 
student newspaper. In messages 
sent to the Columbia community, 
Bollinger spoke out about state¬ 
ments and events that demean 
minorities and indicated that he 
would find ways to make Colum¬ 
bia a more comfortable place for 
minority students. [Editors note: 
Please see Around the Quads.] 

Finally, on February 4, class offi¬ 
cers and NROTC committee mem¬ 
bers conferred with Alan Brinkley, 
University provost, to see what 
could be done to restore the 
NROTC program to the campus. 
The meeting was attended by class 
president Bob Snyder, secretary 
(me), treasurer Nis Petersen, Jim 
Lowe, Phil Bergovoy '50 and Scott 
Zakheim '05, who represented stu¬ 
dents on campus who support the 
return of NROTC. Jim presented a 
strong case, with supporting docu¬ 
ments and statements from alum¬ 
ni, for restoration of the NROTC, 
especially now that our country 
has a need for many more military 
personnel with a broad Ivy League 
education. Brinkley, informed, cor¬ 


dial and amiable throughout the 
discussion, agreed to be helpful. 
Consequently, he and Bollinger 
have notified the University Senate 
that they would like to have the 
Senate consider this issue, which 
will be brought to it by undergrad¬ 
uate supporters of NROTC. 

The Class of 1951 commends 
Jim for his perseverance and 
tenacity in bringing the NROTC 
matter to the highest level in 
Columbia's administration. The 
baton has been passed to student 
leaders Zakheim, Sean Wilkes '06 
and Jennifer Thorpe '04. For more 
information, go to http:// 
advocatesforrotc.org/columbia/ 
index.html. Thank you, Jim! You 
can now retire once and for all in 
Albuquerque and let the next gen¬ 
eration take over. 

For further information about 
items in this column, please contact 
me at the e-mail at the top of this 
column. Meanwhile, remember 
that your news feeds this column 
and its readers. Send vitamins! 


Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 
rosaling@aol.com 

Greetings from semi-frozen New 
York City, as of March 1, where 
the deep freeze appears to have 
completely closed down and dried 
up the activities of our class. The 
two-month period since my last 
report has revealed only a trickle 
of newsworthy items of class¬ 
mates' activities, and the major 
part of those have been unfortu¬ 
nate reports of obituaries. 

Midway through Columbia's 
250th anniversary, there have been 
many exciting developments in the 
Columbia community. Thus far, the 
Class of '52 has failed to match tthis 
activity, or else has been bashful or 
remiss in sharing it with classmates. 
Many class members have escaped 
to Horida, California or other 
warmer play areas, but have not 
been forthcoming about their 
doings. There just have to be more 
interesting things going on besides 
golf and the early-bird specials. 

In New York, Martin Finkel 
has been designated Physician of 
the Year for New York by the 
Republican side of the House of 
Representatives. (Does that mean 
that Democrats and Independents 
don't get to enjoy his outstanding 
medical efforts?) 

Patrick Colagiuri, long-time res¬ 
ident and medical practitioner in 
Montclair, N.J., passed away in 
November 2003 and is fondly 
remembered by his wife of 47 
years. Kenneth Childs, of Manhas- 
set, Long Island, died in January. 

George Lipkin and yours truly 
attended an outstanding seminar 
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conducted by renowned film 
scholar and Columbia professor 
Annette Insdorf in early March at 
the Heyman Center for the 
Humanities. Insdorf is offering 
eight such seminars, each dealing 
with different film aspects of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Wake up, guys. I know you're 
out there. We'd like to hear about it. 





Lew Robins 
1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Sad to say. Dr. Marius Valsamis 
passed away on January 6. A 
memorial service was held at St. 
Paul's Chapel on February 29. 
Marius was a Columbia fencer 
who later became the manager of 
many of the United States teams 
that went to the Olympics, World 
Championships and Pan Ameri¬ 
can Games. There is a famous 
story among fencers about Mar¬ 
ius and the '76 Olympics in Mon¬ 
treal, when members of the 
team caught him stopping for a 
moment to take a nitroglycerine 
pill — Marius had put off having 
bypass surgery in order to be 
with the team. 

More than 10 years ago, as we 
were planning our 40th reunion, 
Marius suggested that we include 
dinner at one or more of the ethnic 
restaurants around the city. The 
idea took off, and after a class cock¬ 
tail party at Ed Robbins' home, 30 
of us formed a caravan of cars and 
followed Marius over the Triboro 
Bridge into Queens, where he led 
us to a Greek place for dinner. He 
selected all of the delicious dishes 
and had us all doing Greek dances. 

A wonderful, wonderful class¬ 
mate and human being, he will be 
sorely missed. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


A good number of classmates 
have been working diligently to 
provide a program for our 50th 
reunion that attendees will long 
remember. I'm particularly 
pleased with the number of class¬ 
mates who are contacting those 
with whom they shared a com¬ 
mon interest and are planning 
either pre-reunion or post-reunion 
get-togethers. In some cases, it's 
teammates, fraternity brothers or 
club/activity members. People are 
calling Bernd Brecher or the 
Alumni Office to see if classmates 
and friends are coming, and if we 
have not heard from them, plan to 
call them directly. At this point. 


we believe that around 150 of our 
classmates will be at the reunion. 

Mike Naver of Spectator fame 
(among other things) writes from 
Timonium, Md., that he has retired 
from two careers, first as a reporter 
and editor on two daily newspa¬ 
pers and later as a public relations 
manager at the Social Security 
Administration. He teaches a pub¬ 
lic relations writing course at a 
local university but doesn't let it 
interfere with golf and tennis. Mike 
and his wife, Irid, are fortunate in 
that their two adult children live 
nearby. Howie Roffwarg writes 
from the University of Mississippi 
Medical Center, where he is a pro¬ 
fessor in the department of psychi¬ 
atry and director of the Division of 
Sleep Medicine, that life and work 
are full of interesting challenges, 
not the least of which is having a 


The subway stations at 103rd, 110th 
and 116th Streets were refurbished 
and it's amazing what a little paint, 
plastering, tile and so forth can do 
to make a person's travels beneath 
the ground more enjoyable. The 
first issue of a commemorative U.S. 
postal card honoring Columbia's 
250th anniversary and Low Library 
took place in March. The cards are 
pretty neat and are excellent collec¬ 
tors' items. [Editor's note: Please see 
Around the Quads.] 

For those of us (Dave Sweet, 
Marty Salan and Harold Kushner 
take note) who broadcast over 
WKCR, the station celebrated its 
return to the airways at full power 
this spring with a new antenna giv¬ 
ing a stronger signal to a broader 
geographic area. The new antenna 
atop 4 Times Square replaced the 
old one, demolished on 9-11. 


Howie Roffwarg '54 is a professor of psychiatry 
and director of the Division of Sleep Medicine 
at the university of Mississippi Medical Center. 


3j-year-old in the home. God bless 
your energy level. 

Saul Turteltaub has seen 
Eddie Lehman in L.A., and 
reports that he continues to look 
and feel well. Arnold Kisch has 
been living cautiously but com¬ 
fortably in Jerusalem. As you 
know, Saul has been a public 
showtime figure lo these many 
years, and when confronted with 
an emergency dental problem 
while in New York, who came to 
the rescue but Herb Frommer? 

I am saddened to report that 
Irwin Bernstein, who was captain 
of Columbia's fencing team, a run¬ 
ner and source of information in 
these notes, passed away recently. 
He will be missed. 

If you have not already respond¬ 
ed to the reunion materials by the 
time this note appears, please do so 
right away. It won't be the same 
without you. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jtmo.com 


As rock 'n' roll legend Jerry Lee 
Lewis used to sing, "There's a 
whole lot of shakin' going on," 
especially on the Columbia cam¬ 
pus. On April 1, the College hon¬ 
ored 10 alumnae academics on the 
20th anniversary of coeducation in 
a Low Library dinner. For those 
with fading memories, the school 
on Momingside Heights was the 
last of the Ivies to go coed. 

Columbia250 continues to be the 
underlying theme throughout 2004. 


A bit of sporting news that will 
warm the hearts of Barry Pariser, 
Mort Civan, Stan Zinberg and 
Ferdie Setaro was the triumph of 
the men's fencing team. It won 
the Ivy League title once again, 
with a perfect record. The women 
barely finished out of first, losing 
to Penn by one touch in the final 
match. This winning standard in 
fencing was set in the early '50s. 

According to an independent 
survey, Columbia is among the 
safest highly selective urban col¬ 
leges in the U.S. — not only on- 
campus but off-campus and on 
nearby public property, as well. 
Information like this helps push 
applications higher and higher. 

For the first time, applications 
topped 17,000 (College and Engi¬ 
neering), with the College 
accounting for nearly 15,000. This 
is a reflection of the continued 
growth and prestige of Columbia 
and the lure of New York City. 

With our 50th reunion rapidly 
approaching, special events are 
being planned leading up to the 
celebration. The first such get- 
together was held in late January 
at the Rare Books and Manuscript 
Library in Butler Library. More 
than 40 classmates and significant 
others attended on a blustery, 
snowy evening — Jim Berick 
from Cleveland and Harold Kush¬ 
ner from Massachusetts had the 
longest treks. Jim was conducting 
business, and Harold was giving a 
speech at the 92nd Street Y. From 
Long Island came Larry Balfus, 
who this year won the Alumni 
Federation Medal, to be given at a 
special luncheon after Commence¬ 


ment in mid-May; Jay Joseph; and 
Jesse Roth. Chuck Garrison made 
an appearance from up north as 
did Jack Freeman and Bill 
Epstein. Local attendees included 
Donn Coffee (before heading out 
to California), Anthony Viscusi, 
Don Laufer, Dick Kuhn and 
Roland Plottel. The ones who 
couldn't make it because of dire 
weather conditions (but who will 
not let anything keep them away 
from the 50th) were Stan Blum- 
berg. Bob Strauch, Bob Bemot, 
Jim Gherardi, Alfred Gollomp, 
Bob Hanson, Ben Kaplan, Bob 
Pearlman and Gordon Silverman. 

Others who have been keeping 
in touch are our former tennis 
captain, Pete Chase, in Santa Fe, 
N.M.; Larry Cove, retired in 
Bethesda, Md.; Paul Frank, who 
moved a while ago to the "wilds" 
of New Preston, Conn.; Tom 
Evans, also retired, in Cincinnati; 
Bemie Kirtman, in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia; and Sid Sheinberg, in 
Southern California. 

We received word and brochures 
that Jack Stuppin had another 
showing of his paintings — "Sensu¬ 
ous Landscapes" — at a gallery in 
Sacramento. From what we were 
told, it was a huge success. (Would¬ 
n't have expected anything less. 
Jack.) In Los Angeles, Bill Kronick 
has turned from films to novel writ¬ 
ing. His book. The Cry of Sirens 
(IstBooks, 2004), will be available 
soon at your favorite literary estab¬ 
lishment. For more information, log 
onto www.lstbooks.com. 

A neighbor of Sid and Bill is 
Charlie Sergis, who is busy 
counting his grandchildren and 
has promised to get Evans Ger- 
akas to come to the 50th. The for¬ 
mer Queens native is retired from 
the State Department, lives in 
Washington, D.C., in the summer 
and winters in Florida. From the 
heartland of Nineveh, Ind., Frank 
Pike is another person looking 
forward to June 2005. 

We ran into Paul Zimmerman 
at the Gold Football dinner held 
at the New York Athletic Club. 
Paul, better known as Sports Illus¬ 
trated' s Dr. Z, was the keynote 
speaker at this well-attended gala. 

Classmates, keep your sunny 
side up. Take care of yourselves 
— long walks, naps and an occa¬ 
sional jog are the recipe. You want 
to look good for the 50th, which is 
right around the comer. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 
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Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


We can feel spring in the air. The 
bushes and trees are budding. It 
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was a bad winter, and we were 
happy to say goodbye. For our 
numerous classmates enjoying 
Florida, I hope your golf games 
are improving. Speaking of Flori¬ 
da, Mike Spett attended South¬ 
eastern Dean's Day in Miami 
Beach, which featured Professors 
David Helfand and Michael Sei¬ 
del. He bumped into Judy and 
Larry Cohn, who I thought were 
in Pebble Beach on the other side 
of the country, and they had lunch 
in Delray. Mike also reports that 
Jackie and Don Roth are buying 
into a golfing community — IBIS 
— in West Palm. 

Our class lunches are going 
well, and at the last one. Bob 
Siroty did extra work by coming 
up with hat information for our 
50th. I am awaiting final details 
before having my official class 
expert e-mailer, Larry Gitten, 
send you information. 

Our last class lunch was March 
25 at Faculty House, coordinating 
with the Post Office's affair com¬ 
memorating the new Colum- 
bia250 postcard. President Lee C. 
Bollinger spoke. The lunches are 
great fun, and more of you should 
try to join in. The next one was to 
be held on April 28. Speaking of 
reunions, I would like more input 
and suggestions. We need to plan, 
especially for out-of-town class¬ 
mates. Do we want a Saturday 
night dinner/dance off-campus, 
on-campus and so forth? 

I finally finished ARC inter¬ 
viewing for the College, and with 
much effort and travail and curs¬ 
ing, I got the reports in via a com¬ 
puter that was intent on confusing 
and opposing me. I personalize 
interaction with computers, and 
Ed Botwinick's statement that I 
am "hopeless" is partially true. I 
wish to thank Shawn Abbott, asso¬ 
ciate director of Undergraduate 
Admissions, for his kind help 
above and beyond. 

My 3 \ evening courses are 
going well: It was a last chance to 
take a Japanese literature course 
with world-famous Donald 
Keene '42; a literature course with 
my favorite professor, Jim Mirol- 
lo, starting with the Old Testa¬ 
ment and ending with King Lear; 
and a film course with Annette 
Insdorf on the Decalogue. I sit in, 
when time is available, on the 
Senior Honors Colloquium, 
which features four or five pro¬ 
fessors at a time and covers East¬ 
ern and Western literature. I am 
impressed with the College stu¬ 
dents, who are smart and articu¬ 
late; I wonder if I was that good. 

Here is wishing you health, 
happiness, a rising stock market, 
some fun times and quality time 
with the extraordinary grandchil¬ 
dren we know we have. Please 
keep in touch with me, especially 


about the 50th (coming up sooner 
than you realize): (212) 712-2369, 
fax: (212) 875-0955, or e-mail: 
oldocal@aol.com. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 
Falls Church, 

VA 22043-2931 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Alan Frommer describes his 
retirement as a pleasure: "I have 
been busy auditing at Wellesley, 
taking courses at the Harvard 
Institute for Learning in Retire¬ 
ment, doing volunteer tutoring at 
the grade school level, golfing 
when there is no snow, traveling 
without guilt and in charge of the 
kitchen during the week. This 
summer, I plan to start reading La 
Comedia Divina in the original." 

Paul Frommer writes, "I'm try¬ 
ing to slow down in the insurance 
business, which has been partly 
successful, but clients keep calling 
and keep referring others. I am 
working out of my house now, 
which is more efficient than main¬ 
taining an office somewhere else. 

"This past October, my wife, 
Liz, and I attended the 50th 
reunion gathering of the Class of 
1953 from Stuyvesant H.S., which 
also was the start of the school's 
100th anniversary celebration. I 
approached the gathering with 
some trepidation because of the 60 
or so of us who showed up (all 
boys then), I had not seen anyone 
in 50 years. Well, the weekend 
turned out to be one of the best. 
We reminisced, laughed and told 
stories that brought back great 
memories of a good high school 
education. 

"To the Columbia point: A num¬ 
ber of the members of the Class of 
'57 were there. Myself from Vir¬ 
ginia, Ira Lubell from San Francis¬ 
co and Steve Fybish and Haig 
Bohigian from NYC. If we have 
half the fun at our 50th reunion in 
2007, it will be a great gathering, 
too." 

Carlos Munoz reports that the 
recent arctic weather in the North¬ 
east led WCBS to consult with 
"Upper West Side weather prog¬ 
nosticator Stephen Fybish," 
whose voice was heard several 
times on Groundhog Day predict¬ 
ing that we were in for continua¬ 
tion of below average tempera¬ 
tures and an additional 12-15 
inches of snow. Steve's renown 
has included several New York 
Times articles. 

Lou Rothman writes, "I retired 
from my own law office in Los 
Angeles in 2001 and moved to Del¬ 
ray Beach, Fla. My three children, 
Mark '85; Marjorie, University of 
Judaism '94; and Susie, UC Berke¬ 
ley '91; remain in California. My 


wife, Augusta '58 Cornell, and I 
have four grandsons; the youngest 
turned 1 on March 9.1 am enjoy¬ 
ing my retirement after 40 years of 
practicing law (eight in NYC, 32 in 
Los Angeles and Santa Monica). I 
play a lot of bridge, have volun¬ 
teered to be in the Civilian Observ¬ 
er Patrol of the Palm Beach County 
sheriff's office and most enjoy 
reading The New York Times, cover 
to cover, every day. I'm also catch¬ 
ing up on the classics, having 
recently finished War and Peace. 
Next will be The Brothers Karama¬ 
zov, and then, maybe The Iliad. 
Maybe I'll finally understand it. 

"Judy and Alan Frommer visit¬ 
ed us recently. Their daughter, 
Michele '86, has an almost 2-year 
old daughter, Isabella, who is very 
cute. Alan says of Michele: 'She 
was bom in France six months 
before the Beatles recorded their 
song and every daughter became 
a Michelle with two 'l's ... Her 
class had 16 women graduates. All 
transferred when CC went co-ed.' 

"I visited NYC in July and 
enjoyed going through the Frick 
with Joe Diamond and Ron 
Kushner. I also have seen Don 
Clarick and his wife, Betty '59 
Barnard, who live in Miami 
Beach. Delray is beautiful, but 
very hot in the summer. 

"On January 31, my wife and I 
attended Southeastern Dean's 
Day. Dean Austin Quigley gave 
an enlightening talk. Nat Swer- 
gold's son, Jon '91, an attorney in 
West Palm Beach, is spearheading 
the creation of an alumni organi¬ 
zation for Broward and Palm 
Beach counties, with which I will 
try to help him. 

"I have been interviewing appli¬ 
cants for the College from this 
area. With almost 15,000 applicants 
from all over the world vying for 
fewer than 2,000 admits, it's unbe¬ 
lievably hard to get into the Col¬ 
lege now. I have liked many inter¬ 
viewees, but only one in the last 
three years has even been noticed, 
and she was put on the wait list 
but never admitted." 

Ed Weinstein and Marty Fish¬ 
er report: "George Dickstein is 
teaching English as a Second Lan¬ 
guage after a career as a freelance 
writer (he even has written an 
article about the American Insti¬ 
tute of CPAs and the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board). He 
lives in Riverdale, N.Y. 

"Thanks to Alvin Kass and 
Erich Gruen, our class had a mini¬ 
reunion January 23-24. Alvin, sen¬ 
ior rabbi at East Midwood Jewish 
Center in Brooklyn, invited Erich 
to be scholar in residence. Erich is 
a professor of history and classics 
at UC Berkeley, and a renowned 
authority on Greek and Roman 
history. His latest book is Heritage 
and Hellenism: The Reinvention of 


Jewish Tradition (Hellenistic Culture 
and Society) (University of Califor¬ 
nia, 1998). The theme for the 
weekend was the Hellenistic influ¬ 
ence on Judaism in the critical 
years from 170 BCE to 70 CE. 

"After Shabbat services and 
dinner, Erich spoke about the 
Maccabean revolt, which occurred 
in 165 BCE. His thesis was that 
the revolt was incited by Anti- 
ochus, king of the Seleucids (Syri¬ 
ans), because the Romans had 
prevented him from conquering 
Egypt, his main objective. On his 
way back from Alexandria to his 
Syrian capital, Antiochus diverted 
to Judea and slaughtered about 
40,000 Jews in order to reestablish 
his frayed authority in the Seleu- 
cid Empire. In reaction, the Mac¬ 
cabean revolt occurred. 

"In attendance were Saul 
Cohen, Ron Kushner and his 
wife and Bob Klipstein. Alvin 
introduced us to his congregation. 
In introducing Erich, Alvin noted 
that Erich had achieved some¬ 
thing that had eluded Alvin: He 
was class valedictorian whereas 
Alvin was 'only' salutatorian. 

"On Saturday, Erich's subject 
was the 'great revolt' of the Jews 
against the Romans in 70 CE. 

Again, Erich's analysis of the causes 
of the revolt and the Roman sup¬ 
pression was brilliant. Erich postu¬ 
lated that anti-Semitism, a behavior 
identified and denominated only in 
the 19th century, played no role in 
either of these horrific events. The 
sole motivation for the Roman 
repression was the projection of 
power by Emperor Vespasian and a 
sense that the Israelis of the time 
were not 'grateful' for their status 
as vassals of Rome. For this, Titus, 
son of Vespasian, destroyed the sec¬ 
ond temple in Jerusalem in 70 CE. 
Erich handled the ensuing Q&A 
with aplomb, almost as if he had 
been a spectator at the events and 
had known the principals. 

"Alvin's sermon at Saturday 
Shabbat morning services was on 
the Book of Job. His presentation, 
without notes, penetrated the 
mysteries of this allusive Old Tes¬ 
tament book. After he had been 
introduced, Erich [referring to 
Alvin's introduction of Friday 
night] informed us that although 
he was valedictorian at our grad¬ 
uation, Alvin actually had the 
higher grade point average. 

"In addition to ourselves, 
attending Saturday were Joel 
Schwartz and George Dickstein. 
It was quite a weekend for '57. We 
are all very proud of Erich and 
Alvin's erudition. 

"On February 10, several '57 
members and their wives were 
treated to a docent tour of the musi¬ 
cal instruments collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Our 
guide was Dr. David Kinne, now 
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in his second career. He was ably 
assisted by his wife, Kathleen, a 
docent at the American Museum of 
Natural History. Because of illness 
and last minute cancellations, our 
group shrunk from an original 16 to 
Marty Fisher and his wife, Doris; 
Carlos Munoz and his wife, Kassie; 
Paul Zola; and Ed Weinstein and 
his wife, Sandra. Maestro David 
showed familiarity with not only 
western musical instrument prede¬ 
cessors such as the viola-da-gamba 
and early versions of the harpsi¬ 
chord and piano but also the musi¬ 
cal instruments of India, China and 
even Nepal, including sitars and 
zithers. About the only thing he 
didn't do was to play a selection on 
one of the instruments. After our 
extensive tour, we dined in the 
Trustees Dining Room, a beautiful 
venue with excellent cuisine. 

"Joel Schwartz lives in Nyack, 
N.Y. He has recently sold his med¬ 
ical transcription business, but 
continues in a transitional role that 
will end in the spring. The busi¬ 
ness was in Westchester County 
and upstate N.Y. (Lake George). 
Joel is contemplating full retire¬ 
ment and wondering what is on 
the horizon. He is considering tak¬ 
ing courses and remains interested 
in learning new fields. He also is 
considering teaching remedial 
reading and math as a volunteer 
at his wife Debbie's school; Debbie 
is a guidance counselor in the 
Bronx. They plan to travel more 
and are thinking of the National 
Parks, the Pacific Northwest, 

Israel and Ireland (bicycling). 

"Mark Stanton practices law in 
New Jersey, although he avoids 
cases that require much court 
time. He no longer has the stami¬ 
na for protracted matters. Mark 
claims to be one of Merck's best 
customers for Vioxx, which he 
takes regularly to help with a leg 
injury sustained while playing 
lightweight football at Columbia. 

"Dave Kinne, Sal Franchino, 
Paul Zola, Marty Brothers, Art 
Meyerson, Carlos Munoz, Bob 
Klipstein, A1 Anton, Tony 
Vlahides, Ron Kushner, Marty 
Fisher and Ed Weinstein attended 
the class luncheon at the Colum¬ 
bia/Princeton Club on January 12. 
Conversation ranged from the aca¬ 
demic freedom code at Columbia 
to the royal family of Saudi Arabia. 
While we have a nice core group, 
we welcome new faces and are a 
friendly, animated group with 
multiple opinions." 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 


Henry Solomon has shifted from 
director of business development 


at Hoffman-LaRoche to medical 
director in the cardiovascular and 
metabolic group at Pfizer. He's 
glad to be working for the world's 
largest pharmaceutical company, 
and especially happy he no longer 
commutes to New Jersey. 

Ian Nisonson retired after 33 
years of practicing urology. He can 
look back with pleasure on some 
highlights: He was editor-in-chief 
of the Dade County Medical Soci¬ 
ety magazine, president of the 
medical staff of Baptist/South 
Miami Hospital and a member of 
the American College of Surgeons 
Board of Regents Committee on 
Patient Safety and Professional 
Liability. "Of all my endeavors, I 
am most proud of my family and 
the fact that six Nisonsons gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia College: 
myself; my son, Evan '84; my 
daughter, Andrea '86; my daugh¬ 
ter, Lauren '88; my brother Barton 
'62; and Bart's daughter, Nathania 
'03.1 am married to the love of my 
life, Myma, who was my date at 
my senior prom at the College, the 
mother of our four children and 
the grandma of our six grandchil¬ 
dren. It's been a wonderful life!" 


population, but it is also the best 
thing we as a nation can do to 
counter the terrible image the rest 
of the world has of us, especially 
in the last couple of years." 

At the NIH, Jerry focused on 
major infectious problems such as 
AIDS, malaria and TB, as well as 
on tobacco-related diseases, mental 
illness, brain developmental abnor¬ 
malities and depression and envi¬ 
ronmental degradation. He and his 
staff also work on projects such as 
the impact of improved health on 
economic development and of eco¬ 
nomic development on the envi¬ 
ronment and health. As if all this 
weren't enough, he was trying to 
help build a global culture of sci¬ 
ence through ethics training, reduc¬ 
ing the scientific gap between rich 
and poor nations. Not entirely dis¬ 
illusioned by his government expe¬ 
rience, Jerry concludes, "Homeland 
defense begins with being humble 
and open to the world and sharing 
our country's great resources 
because it's the right thing to do, as 
well as being consistent with our 
principles and our responsibilities." 

Fabrizio Melano's latest dra¬ 
matic venture was directing a 


Fabrizio Melano '58's latest dramatic venture 
was directing a revival of Pirandello's Right You 
Are (if You Think You Are) at Pace. 


(For those who are counting, Ian 
and Myma have one more child, 
Ronald, U. of South Florida '91, 
J.D., Thomas Cooley '96.) 

The latest book by Shelia and 
David Rothman is titled The Pur¬ 
suit of Perfection: The Promise and 
Perils of Medical Enhancement (Pan¬ 
theon, 2004). It is a history of 
medical treatments (such as hor¬ 
mones, liposuction and Viagra) 
that began as therapy for diseases, 
but assumed second careers as 
enhancements. 

Jerry Keusch left the NIH after 
five years as associate director for 
international research and director 
of the Fogarty International Center 
and moved back to Boston. He is 
assistant provost for global health 
at the Boston U. medical campus 
and associate dean for global 
health at the BU School of Public 
Health, which he thinks may be 
the only such position in the U.S. 
His job description: "... build on 
existing capacities and lead the 
university to greater investment, 
research and training in global 
health for the benefit of both this 
country and the developing 
world" — not too ambitious! 

Jerry adds, "Not only can we 
help the developing world lift 
itself from poverty through a 
healthier and more productive 


revival of Pirandello's Right You 
Are (If You Think You Are) at Pace's 
Schimmel Center for the Arts. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Prince¬ 
ton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person.) E-mail Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 
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Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


As always, I was delighted to hear 
from old friends. From Jose Igle- 
sias, who protested mightily that 
he had had an arm operation and 
couldn't possible reply in time for 
my deadline, I got the following in 
time for my deadline: "It was so 
wonderful to hear from you. The 
call evoked cherished memories 
from our college days. At this 
stage in life, yesterday was a long 
time ago, today is an instant and 
tomorrow is a nanosecond away. 
So, before yesterday becomes an 
eon and I forget what I promised, 
let me tell you a little bit about my 
life after college. 

"After graduation, I hung 


around the campus one more year 
to get my engineering degree. I 
then went to work for the Port 
Authority of New York and New 
Jersey — my only employer for 
36| years. At the Port, I was 
involved in major public works 
projects addressing regional trans¬ 
portation issues and economic 
development. 

"I held several interesting posi¬ 
tions. As senior airport engineer 
at JFK, I lived through a major air¬ 
port expansion to accommodate 
wide-bodied aircraft, and as plant 
engineer at the Yonkers Industrial 
Park, I worked with Japanese 
engineers to transform an elevator 
factory into a subway car assem¬ 
bly plant. Later, I became the 
industrial park manager. But not 
all was engineering. I was part of 
a team that examined alternative 
uses for underutilized Port prop¬ 
erty. Toward the end of my career, 
I went back to engineering and 
ran a division that provided engi¬ 
neering management services. 

"I was active in the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi¬ 
neers. I served as president of the 
New York County chapter for two 
years. In 1994,1 had the honor of 
being named Engineer of the Year 
in Westchester County by the 
county chapter. I still have the 
proclamation issued by the 
Westchester County Board of Leg¬ 
islators designating February 12, 
1994, as 'Jose E. Iglesias Day' in 
Westchester. Not bad for a kid 
from the South Bronx! 

"All these years, I lived on Man¬ 
hattan's (Far) Upper West Side, 
almost next door to Baker Field. 

For 10 years, I served as a member 
of Community Planning Board 12, 
which covers the Washington 
Heights/Inwood area. I chaired 
several committees and served as 
vice-chair of the board on five 
occasions. This was a rewarding 
experience, as during this period 
the Washington Heights/Inwood 
community was undergoing a 
most challenging transition. 

"I know that the track team 
guys are probably wondering 
whether I continued running. Yes, I 
did, for a couple of years. In 1963,1 
finished third in the 9-Mile Nation¬ 
al AAU Cross-Country Champi¬ 
onship in Van Cortlandt Park. 

"I retired in December 1996. My 
wife, Frances, and I live in Ocoee, 
Fla. (next door to Orlando). This is 
not intended to be a resume or a job 
application. All offers of employ¬ 
ment will be refused! However, an 
e-mail from my compadre saying 
'hello' or 'hola' (josigles@msn.com) 
will be most welcome. Or, call me 
at (407) 293-5734." 

Thanks, Jose. Come to the 
reunion and see all of your old 
friends, or at least some of them. 

This from Ed Cywinski: "I did a 
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Brian Dennehy '60 starred in two one-act plays, Hughie by 
Eugene O'Neill and A Pound on Demand by Sean O'Casey, which 
concluded a six-week run by the Trinity Repertory Company at 
the Dowling Theater in Providence, R.I., on April 4. On March 28, 
Dennehy (top row, second from left) spoke with a group of Col¬ 
lege alumni and guests who attended a performance of the 
show. He told of his fascination with O'Neill's work and 
described himself as an archeologist as he delved into roles like 
Erie in Hughie and James Tyrone in Long Day's Journey Into 
Night, for which Dennehy won his second Tony Award last year. 


tour as a pilot in the Navy after 
college, and with luck, walked into 
a job with Pan Am stationed in 
West Berlin. I married my one and 
only, Fabienne, and we spent our 
free time touring all of Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain. 

"In 1970, the birth of our 
daughter, Catherine, influenced 
our decision to return to the U.S. 
Again, it was an exciting time for 
a pilot to be with Pan Am, as we 
flew from JFK to most of the 
world. As the seniority system 
permitted, I earned a captaincy in 
'79 and became involved in the 
management side of piloting, cul¬ 
minating in a tour as chief pilot 
for the Atlantic Region. 

"During the '80s, Pan Am flew 
the press charters that followed 
President Reagan. I was privileged 
to be involved in his trips to the 
Reykjavik Summit with Gorbachev 
and the visit to Grenada upon its 
liberation. Also of note was the 
experience of flying the troops to 
and from Saudi Arabia as Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm unfolded. 

"The OPEC oil crisis and a num¬ 
ber of terrorist events, including 
Pan Am 103, pushed the airline to 
bankruptcy. In '91, Delta Airlines 
took on a number of Pan Amers 
when it acquired our Atlantic 
routes. I appreciated the good for¬ 
tune to be among the pilots who 
went with the sale ... not easy to 
find an equivalent position in a 
period of retrenchment. 

"One cannot command an air¬ 
liner after 60, so retirement at that 
age is natural. My favorite pas¬ 
time is sailing my sloop around 
the Chesapeake Bay, doing eight 
knots instead of eight miles per 
minute! 

"Our daughter will make us 
grandparents this spring. That, 


and good health for those you 
love ... Is there more to ask for?" 

Charlie Raab is in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Jim Levy and Charlie 
are the two farthest apart of our 
classmates — Charlie in Scotland 
and Jim in Australia. Charlie says: 
"I am professor of government 
and head of the department of 
politics at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, where I have taught since 
1964, following graduate school at 
Yale. I specialize in public policy 
and the study of governance, and 
have done research and taught in 
several fields including education 


policy and information policy. The 
latter mainly concerns privacy and 
data protection, freedom of infor¬ 
mation and the use of information 
systems in government. 

"My research has been funded 
by the Economic and Social 
Research Council (U.K.), the 
National Science Foundation 
(U.S.), the European Commission 
and other public sources. I have 
published many journal articles as 
well as books, the most recent 
being The Governance of Privacy: 
Policy Instruments in Global Perspec¬ 
tive (Ashgate, 2003), with Colin 
Bennett, and have advised the 
British government. I am a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts; like 
Columbia, it was founded in 1754. 

"My wife, Gillian, is a professor 
of applied statistics at Napier Uni¬ 
versity in Edinburgh, and has a 
productive research career with a 


focus on medical statistics. Our 
son, Jonathan, works in London 
in the Internet betting industry, 
having earned two degrees at the 
University of Manchester. 

"Following degrees at the Uni¬ 
versities of Bradford and Edin¬ 
burgh, our daughter, Anna, lives in 
Edinburgh and recently qualified 
as a lawyer. I travel extensively in 
connection with my research, to 
work with colleagues across 
Europe as well as in Canada and 
the U.S. This enables me to keep in 
contact with my brothers (Edward 
'54 in New York and Robert '57 in 
Bethesda, Md.), their families and 
other relatives. We live in the cen¬ 
tre of Edinburgh in a large Geor¬ 
gian house (c. 1825) and garden, in 
walking distance to work and cul¬ 
tural venues in this beautiful city. 
We also spend time at our croft 
house (c.1850) in a remote part of 
the northwest Scottish highlands 
(near Cape Wrath), in a sheep-rais¬ 
ing area amid spectacular coastal 
and mountain scenery. We enjoy 
hill walking and tandem cycling, 
and have done these in southern 
France, Denmark, and many areas 
of Scotland and England. 

"I continue to draw, paint and 
listen to music — interests that I 
developed at the H.S. of Music 
and Art. It would be nice to 
resume contact with Columbia 
classmates; I think I might be the 
youngest member of our class. 
E-mail: c.d.raab@ed.ac.uk." 

Martin Janis was highlighted in 
the March 2 issue of the North Car¬ 
olina News Observer "Tar Heel of 
the Week." (This must be a first: A 


Columbia College graduate, no 
great basketball credentials that I 
know of, a physician, honored as 
Tar Heel of the Week during bas¬ 
ketball season! Way to go, Martin!) 
Martin was reluctant to say much 
about the honor, so here is my 
synopsis: After a 32-year career in 
private practice in California in 
general geriatrics, Martin jumped, 
four years ago, at the chance to 
practice pure geriatrics in Raleigh 
(his California practice was not 
limited to older folks), and so he 
moved to Raleigh with his wife, 
Annie. 

His new practice is best con¬ 
veyed in his own words. "We all 
grow old. In a geriatric practice, 
you are facing death, you are fac¬ 
ing loss and you are facing your 
destiny. I try to live my life and 
practice my art by the words of 
Nietzsche, who urged, 'Amor 


Martin Janis '59's career was highlighted in the 
March 2 issue of the North Carolina News 
Observer as "Tar Heel of the week." 


Fate' — love your fate. If it is our 
destiny to become older and weak 
and lose people whom we love, 
why not embrace that destiny and 
understand it and learn to see it in 
a different way?" 

Supported by the Duke Univer¬ 
sity Health System, Martin's clinic 
sees about 1,200 Triangle-area sen¬ 
ior citizens, and the practice is 
expanding. Duke is recruiting a 
second geriatrician to help with 
the expansion. Quite an accom¬ 
plishment at any time, Martin con¬ 
cludes, "It's an intellectual and, at 
my age, a physical challenge." I 
certainly would second that. 



Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th FI. 
New York, NY 10017 


rmachleder@aol.com 


Severe weather conditions bedev¬ 
iled the country from the begin¬ 
ning of the year until the deadline 
for this issue. The Class of '60 
went into hibernation, taking 
refuge from the elements. No 
mail. Milder conditions are in the 
offing. Awaken and write. 


Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


George Gehrman's son, David, 
was married in Seattle in October. 
David is an aspiring actor. George 
is retired from the Department of 
Energy and does some consulting. 

David Wilson suffered a com¬ 
pound fracture of his lower leg in 
September and faces a long recu¬ 
peration. You can contact him at 
8217 Tomlinson Ave., Bethesda 
MD 20817. I'm sure he would 
welcome your good wishes. 

Judge Jose Cabranes was an 
invited guest speaker at the memo¬ 
rial service for the late David B. 
Truman, the great political scientist 
and former College dean who 
graced the government department 
during our time at the College. The 
memorial service was held at St 
Paul's Chapel on October 23. For 
those interested in a copy of Jose's 
speech, please e-mail me. 
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John S. Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


Dear classmates, 

This job is so popular that I had 
to grab it before someone else did. 

My first responsibility is to 
thank Ed Pressman for his many 
years of good service and good 
cheer. He has earned a break, and 
we are indebted to him for help- 
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ing us keep in touch. 

My second responsibility is to 
persuade you to write. Now, I 
know there are lots of reasons not 
to write: You must tell of great 
things; it takes too much time to 
be original, clever and correct 
your spelling. And who cares 
what you're doing anyway? 

So, let's turn a page. Of course, 
we'd like to hear about fascinat¬ 
ing experiences and great accom¬ 
plishments. But I'll bet most of us 
would rather just know how you 
are. How's your health? Have you 
retired or moved? How can we 
contact you? What do you expect 
to do during the next five years? 
What is your favorite activity? Do 
you have children, grandchildren? 
A wife or partner? So just drop us 
a note; don't make a fuss about it. 

I'll start. I am thankfully 
healthy. Gail and I have been 
married 14 years and have two 
sons, Abe (13) who was to be bar 
mitzvahed this month, and Luke 
(8). Both are enthusiastic hockey 
players and wonderful kids. I 
love being a father. In 1999, after 
losing re-election to the Vermont 
House of Representatives, where 
I had served eight years, I retired. 
This affords me lots of time and 
little stress, so I have no excuse 
for being a poor dad. 

Gail and I live on the same old 
farm in New Haven, Vt., that I 
bought in 1968, when I came here 
to teach at Middlebury College. 

In the summer, we move to a 
"camp," in the Vermont vernacu¬ 
lar, a cottage in most, on Lake 
Champlain. I love to sail our little 
sloop and flyfish. Fishing and 
bicycling are my favorite activi¬ 
ties. I like to do them anywhere, 
but especially in exotic places. I 
recently fished for peacock bass 
on a fly in the Amazon Basin. 
Many years ago, when I owned 
Vermont Bicycle Touring, I was 
lucky enough to bicycle in China 
and Sri Lanka. Gail and I have a 
spare bedroom and would love 
to see old friends. I was deeply 
saddened by the death of my 
friend, Jon Narcus. 

Marty Erdheim (popsam@ 
aol.com) writes: "I don't see many 
of our classmates. But we are close 
friends with the Bart Nisonson 
family, and Herb London '60 is still 
my very dearest friend. 


"Here's what's going on in my 
life: My wife, Joan, is a psychoana- 
lyst/Ph.D. psychologist with a 
practice in NYC. My daughter 
Cara is a Ph.D. candidate in Amer¬ 
ican literature at Fordham and a 
graduate of Colby College. My 
daughter Anna is a sophomore at 
Colby and a member of the varsity 
tennis team. I am in the diamond 
and jewelry business — we have a 
wholesale office in NYC and a 
retail store in New Canaan (Arme 
Gems & Jewels Ltd.). I have accu¬ 
mulated three master's degrees, 
none of which relate to my busi¬ 
ness. We live in Manhattan but 
spend as much time as possible at 
our condo in Sun Valley, Idaho. We 
are all quite nutty concerning fit¬ 
ness — Sun Valley is a haven for 
people who are so afflicted. 

"P.S. Speaking about nuttiness: 
Did you know that I joined the 
Marines after graduation? Isn't 
that what all Jewish kids from 
Brooklyn did in those days?" 

Howard Herzenberg is alive 
and well in Palo Alto, Calif. 
(hherzenber@aol.com). After 
Columbia, he graduated from the 
University of Amsterdam Medical 
School cum laude and did an 
internship at Brookdale Medical 
Center in Brooklyn, a residency in 
internal medicine at Montefiore 
Hospital in the Bronx and a fel¬ 
lowship in gastroenterology at 
Stanford Medical School in Palo 
Alto. He just passed the 30-year 
mark as a practicing gastroen¬ 
terologist! He is a clinical profes¬ 
sor of medicine at Stanford. He 
was a gastroenterologist at Kaiser- 
Permanente in Santa Clara for 26 
years (10 as chief of gastroenterol¬ 
ogy), and he has been semi-retired 
for four years doing locum tenums 
work for Kaiser-Permenente, the 
Camino Medical Group in Sunny¬ 
vale, Calif., and for private practi¬ 
tioners in Mountain View. 

Howard has been married to 
his wife, Hendrika, for 41 years. 
They have two sons, Jeffrey (a 
case manager at the Methadone 
Clinic in San Francisco) and 
Jonathan (a clinical psychologist 
and student counselor at Drew 
Academy in San Francisco). 
Howard loves jogging (he's com¬ 
pleted 10 marathons and run 
thousands of miles) and playing 
racquetball (he plays competitive¬ 
ly two or three times a 
week). He also loves 
traveling. He is a stu¬ 
dent and practitioner of 
Buddhism. He sends 
his best wishes to his 
former friends and 
acquaintances at 
Columbia, and he 
expresses his thanks 
and gratitude to the fac¬ 
ulty at Columbia for all 
that he learned there. 


Narcus Scholarship Fund 

The Class of 1962 is creating a 
scholarship in memory of Jon Narcus. 
Anyone who wishes to contribute may 
send a gift to Derek Wittner, Dean of 
Alumni Affairs and Development, 475 
Riverside Drive, Suite 917, New York, 
N.Y. 10115, with a note that your gift 

is for the Narcus scholarship. 


John Golembe sends "Greet¬ 
ings from Schwetzingen, Ger¬ 
many, where my family and I 
have lived for 25 years. Thank you 
for the beautiful tribute you wrote 
on Jon Narcus (January, page 53). 
We were friends from the start of 
our freshman year, and I remem¬ 
ber him as one of the warmest, 
funniest and most generous peo¬ 
ple I knew at Columbia. In his 
freshman year, Narc lived on the 
ninth floor of John Jay, where I 
spent much of my time because so 
many of us there were close. Upon 
learning of Jon's passing, I wrote 
to our old friend, and my room¬ 
mate and fraternity brother, Joe 
Nozzolio. I told Joe of a time in 
'58 or '59 when I was desperate to 
look good for a hot date but had 
not done my laundry. Narc imme¬ 
diately responded with a pile of 
his Brooks Brothers shirts, told me 
to pick one and to just bring it 
back washed and pressed. It's odd 
how these little moments grab us 
and stay in our memories. 

"I've recently lost two dear 
Columbia friends, Tomoyuki 
Fukasawa (my freshman room¬ 
mate) and Albert Wertheim '61 
(my 'big brother' in Phi Ep). Clear¬ 
ly, we're at that age when this is 
going to happen more frequently. 

"The honesty, care and warmth 
you poured into that class note 
was wonderful. I had no idea of 
Narc's illness, and it must have 
been terribly sad for those of you 
who were able to stay in touch 
with him." 
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Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 


kadishs@ummhc.org 


Its springtime, time for college 
admissions. Larry Polsky's 
daughter, Alexandra, has been 
admitted to the Class of 2008. 
Larry earned a Ph.D. in experi¬ 
mental nuclear physics from Penn 
in 1968 and did a post-doc at 
SUNY Stony Brook. In the ensu¬ 
ing years, he has been developing 
software and systems for instru¬ 
mentation and automation appli¬ 
cations. These included instru¬ 
ments for analyzing astronomical 
and space research photographs 
for the Lunar Orbiter, Skylab and 
several other projects; command 
and control, and communications 
systems, for high speed rail rapid 
transit; and working for 17 years 
in self-owned companies that 
designed and built automated 
controls for applications ranging 
from hydroelectric power plants 
to silicon-ingot crystal-growing 
furnaces used by manufacturers 
of wafers for the semiconductor 
chip industry. 

Larry has traveled extensively 


by virtue of these projects: Seattle, 
San Francisco, Hong Kong, 
Jamaica, the Philippines, western 
Canada and off-the-beaten-track 
towns in Colorado and the Idaho 
high desert. In 2001, Larry joined 
a biotech spin-off from the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester and worked 
with human antibodies. Now he 
is with the remote sensing sys¬ 
tems division of Eastman Kodak, 
specializing in space radiation 
effects on satellite-borne optics 
and electronics. 

As I write this, the Mel Gibson 
film. The Passion of the Christ, has 
been stirring controversy and 
bringing out the opinions of bibli¬ 
cal scholars, such as Jeffery Tigay, 
A.M. Ellis Professor of Hebrew 
and Semitic Languages and Litera¬ 
ture and graduate chair for near 
Eastern languages and civilizations 
at Penn: "I recently published a 
brief commentary on the book of 
Exodus in Oxford University 
Press's Jewish Study Bible and an 
article, 'What's in a Name?' about 
ancient Hebrew names in the Feb¬ 
ruary 2004 issue of Bible Review." 

Jeff's commentary on Deuteron¬ 
omy (Jewish Publication Society, 
1996) is being translated into 
Hebrew for publication in Israel. 

He is working on two multi-year 
projects: writing a full-length 
Hebrew commentary on Exodus, 
and editing the first volume (on the 
Biblical period) of the Posen Library 
of Jewish Culture and Civilization: 
Anthology of Primary Sources, Docu¬ 
ments, Texts, and Artifacts, a 10-vol- 
ume series being published by Yale 
University Press. 

By this time, some of the excite¬ 
ment and joy arising from the 
Super Bowl victory of the New 
England Patriots has settled down. 
But all the inhabitants of Patriot 
Nation (Hartford, Conn., and 
north) salute Robert Kraft. We 
pray the magic will rub off on the 
Columbia Lions and the hapless 
Boston Red Sox. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 

Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
nao5@columbia.edu 

Our 40th reunion is approaching, 
an exciting program is shaping up 
and indications point to a large 
turnout. Reunion coincides with 
the College's 250th birthday cele¬ 
bration, so much will be happen¬ 
ing. Reunion weekend is June 3-6. 
You should have received a pack¬ 
et from the Alumni Office with all 
the details. Your classmates are 
eager to see you, so make it a 
point to be there. 

Richard Alexander writes 
from Clearwater, Fla., that he and 
his wife. Minty, are ordained Sci- 
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entology ministers. "We are hap¬ 
pily living in Clearwater with 
our children and grandchildren, 
where we are practicing in the 
largest Scientology and Dianetics 
center in the world." 

The United States Supreme 
Court cited the work of John 
Langbein in support of its recent 
decision in Crawford v. Washing¬ 
ton, a sweeping and important 
reaffirmation of the constitutional 
right of confrontation. Justice 
Antonin Scalia's opinion under¬ 
takes a historical analysis of the 
meaning of the right at the time it 
was added to the Constitution in 
1791. In doing so, the opinion 
favorably cites John's Prosecuting 
Crime in the Renaissance, which was 
published in 1974 by Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press. John is Sterling Pro¬ 
fessor of Law and Legal History at 
Yale Law School. 

See you at reunion. 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Niles Eldredge was featured in a 
"Scientist at Work" profile in The 
New York Times on March 9. Niles is 
the senior curator of invertebrates 
at the American Museum of Natur¬ 
al History, where he co-authored 
an influential paper setting forth 
the theory of punctuated equilibri¬ 
um, proposing that evolution 
occurs not as a gradual process but 
with long periods of inactivity 
punctuated by short, sharp bursts 
of change. Niles came to this theo¬ 
ry by studying the evolution of 
trilobites, a life form that flourished 
300 million years ago. 

The Times article featured Niles' 
world-class collection of more than 
500 antique comets. Niles' collec¬ 
tion began in the early 1980s, when 
his wife, Michelle (who was his 
girlfriend at the time Niles and I 
were roommates in Livingston 
Hall), gave him an antique comet 
she found in a thrift store. As his 
collection grew, Niles said, he real¬ 
ized that "the basic comet designs 
are essentially packages of informa¬ 
tion, of cultural material informa¬ 
tion, similar to species in the biolog¬ 
ical realm. I am doing with comets 
exactly what I used to do with trilo¬ 
bites." Niles hopes that by studying 
the evolution of comets he can find 
a "meta-theoretical, structural 
framework for a general theory of 
material cultural evolution." Not 
bad for a guy who used to play in 
the Columbia Marching Band! 

Jonathan Harris died, unex¬ 
pectedly, on January 18. Jon was a 
frequent participant in our class' 
monthly New York luncheons and 
will be greatly missed. [Editor's 
note: Please see Obituaries.] 


Peter McCann was elected a 
trustee of the Philatelic Foundation 
in January. He is the immediate 
past president of the American Phi¬ 
latelic Society and also has served 
as the president of the American 
Association of Philatelic Exhibitors, 
the British Caribbean Philatelic 
study group and the American Phi¬ 
latelic Congress. Upon his election 
to the Philatelic Foundation, Peter 
spoke of its importance to the phil¬ 
atelic community as the premier 
expertising body in the United 
States. Peter received his Ph.D. in 
biological sciences from Syracuse 
in 1970. After a post-doctorate fel¬ 
lowship at the NIH, he worked in 
the pharmaceutical and biotech 
industries for a number of years, 
heading several companies in the 
Washington, D.C.-Baltimore area, 
as well as serving for two years as 
president of the University of 
Maryland Biotechnology Institute. 

Niles and Peter provide us 
with superb examples of the 
value of doing something else in 
addition to your "day job." 



Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Calvin Johnson teaches tax, 
accounting and a bit of constitu¬ 
tional law at the University of Texas 
Law School. He testified this year 
as the only academic before the U.S. 
Senate Government Affairs Com¬ 
mittee investigation of the accoun¬ 
tant's skunk works operations. 

"The tax 'skunk works' create and 
market corporate tax shelters," 
Calvin commented, also feeling 
that he was "the only one in the 
room of 400 who was having any 
fun." Calvin has four kids: a 26- 
year-old son who works for the 
Bloomberg Administration budget 
office, a daughter just out of Brown, 
a daughter at Carlton and a son still 
at home. Calvin's e-mail address is 
chjohnson@mail.law.utexas.edu. 

President Lee C. Bollinger was 
in Atlanta in February and invited 
all Atlanta-area Columbians to a 
luncheon. Your correspondent is 
commuting between Rio de Janeiro 
and Atlanta and had the pleasure 
of seeing Paul Kastin, Bob Lurie 
and Tom Harrold at this event. In 
his post-prandial remarks, 

Bollinger touched on many issues 
of importance as the University 
redefines itself for the future. 

In the latest round of the Golden 
'66 Curmudgeon Awards, in 
answer to our challenge to identify 
"The Hamburger With the College 
Education," Harris Turkel writes: 
"Prexy's served the Hamburger 


With the College Education. It was 
on Broadway when we were fresh¬ 
men but may have closed before or 
while we were sophomores. As I 
recall, it had a sign with a ham¬ 
burger wearing glasses and a mor¬ 
tarboard." Your correspondent 
recalls Prexy's still in operation in 
our senior year, but who is to argue 
over matters pertaining to highly 
educated ground meat? Harris can 
be reached at hatll@columbia.edu. 

Phil Myers also correctly 
recalled that "one could get a 
'Hamburger With the College Edu¬ 
cation' at Prexy's, on the west side 
of Broadway around 114th Street. I 
don't remember much about the 
burgers, maybe they had better 
buns or more stuff to justify their 
corny claim. I think they had a logo 
of a smiling hamburger wearing a 
mortarboard." Phil's e-mail address 
is pmyers@cfa.harvard.edu. 

Still savoring the glory of his 
Golden '66 Curmudgeon Award 
won for correctly identifying Vic 
& Katie's restaurant several 
months ago, Jesse Berman again 
proffered another correct answer. 
He wrote, "I'm sure we all remem¬ 
ber that Prexy's was the Ham¬ 
burger With the College Educa¬ 
tion, and that it could be found 
next door to the Broadway Prexy- 
terian Church." He went on, 
"Speaking of food nostalgia, I was 
on the campus a few weeks ago to 
judge the Stone Moot Court com¬ 
petition at the Law School, and 
they fed me and my fellow judges 
at what I guess is now called the 
Unisex Faculty Club; the food 
there has improved over the years. 
But if future trivia questions are 
again to be about food establish¬ 
ments, true nostalgia could be 
evoked by asking folks to remem¬ 
ber the menu and the specific 
prices at Chock (Full 'o Nuts). 

"You might recall that I men¬ 
tioned that we have a summer 
home in Brittany, France. After 
you published that, Joe Albeck 
told me that he and his wife have 
a vacation home in Brittany. If 
any other classmates have homes 
in France, I would be happy to 
hear from them. 

"I am a criminal defense 
lawyer in New York. My wife, 
Sharon, is a social worker at two 
public schools in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, 
and she also does home studies for 
private adoptions. My daughter, 
Nina, is soon to become an early 
childhood teacher. My daughter, 
Nerissa, has graduated college, is a 
fashion designer and supports her¬ 
self working in a law office. And 
my son, Haywood, is president of 
the sophomore class at Sarah 
Lawrence College." Jesse can be 
contacted at jesseesq@aol.com. 

And from Jenkintown, Pa., we 
heard from Cantor David Tilman: 


"The Hamburger With the Col¬ 
lege Education was served at 
Prexy's, located on the west side 
of Broadway, just south of 115th 
Street. I never ate the hamburgers 
there, as I only eat meat at kosher 
restaurants. However, I frequently 
went to Prexy's for breakfast 
because it prepared great scram¬ 
bled eggs and white toast served 
with delicious butter. From 
watching other students and 
neighborhood people eat break¬ 
fast at Prexy's, I learned to put 
ketchup on my scrambled eggs. 

"I send regards to all my class¬ 
mates. If anybody is visiting 
Philadelphia, contact me, and 
I shall be glad to show the only 
synagogue in the world designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. I will be 
attending graduation, as our old¬ 
est son, Avrum, is graduating 
from SEAS." Send e-mail to 
david.tilman@comcast.net. 

Well, truth be told, with the help 
of the Registrar's Office, we have 
now succeeded in confirming 
what had been widely rumored 
during our years at Columbia: 

"The Hamburger With the College 
Education" did not, in fact, major 
in nutrition ... 

I have taken over responsibility 
for Brazil for the Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee, the group of 
alumni who interview prospective 
students. We had 12 applicants 
from Brazil this year, every one of 
whom is female. Does anyone 
have an insight into this phenom¬ 
enon, or is it just a quirk? By the 
way, one of the two Early Deci¬ 
sion candidates was admitted. 

I invite classmates to contribute 
further questions to activate our 
collective gray cells for future Gold¬ 
en '66 Curmudgeon Awards. Please 
send me an e-mail. Even if it reach¬ 
es me on Copacabana Beach, I'll 
still be delighted to hear from you. 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd„ #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


I saw Pete Janovsky on his way to 
a playground in Central Park with 
one of his twins, so I met Geena, 
who spelled her name for me. She 
was a charming, adorable 3-year- 
old, smiling and happy. Geena's sis¬ 
ter was to meet them with Mom, 
and I was invited to join the group, 
but I knew better — too exhausting, 
for sure. Peter will be bringing the 
kids to a football game in She fall. 

Frank Havlicek wrote me a 
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wonderful note. He sounds 
great, and his daughter, Lee, 
sounds like a talented young 
woman who, maybe, we can get 
to spend a few years on Morning- 
side Heights. Frank and his fami¬ 
ly entertained my son, Sam, last 
summer when he was in D.C. 

Paul Gallagher reported that he 
was off to ski with Tom Seligson 
in Vermont. Glen Reeves just 
returned from the Ukraine and 
Germany, where I gather he was 
consulting. He is now back in 
D.C. Maybe Glenn should track 
down Frank and the large 
D.C. '68 contingent. 

Lloyd Loomis enjoys the 
warmer climate of L.A. After 20 
years as the senior labor counsel 
for Atlantic Richfield, Lloyd went 
back to private practice in 1999. "I 
am a partner with Sonnenschein, 
Nath and Rosenthal, where I con¬ 
centrate on labor and employ¬ 
ment representing management. I 
also serve as a neutral mediator in 
employment matters and am an 
adjunct professor at Claremont, 
where I teach employment law 
and alternative dispute resolution 
to graduate students. Teaching is 
a lot of fun, especially when you 
have bright students. 

"Jan, my wife of 35 years, prac¬ 
tices law in Westlake Village and 
loves being a grandmother. My 
son, Shane, started law school last 
fall and appears to be holding up 
well. It is hard to go to law school 
married and with a child, but he 
will survive. My daughter, Noelie, 
is a full-time mother who is 
expecting her second child in 
June. It is really fun when the 
family gets together, babies and 
all." Lloyd sees John Fuchs, a 
plaintiff's lawyer in L.A., "still as 
feisty as ever. I saw Eddie DeSear 
the last time I was in New York." 

Peter Rosegg lives at 2021 
Nu'uanu Ave., Honolulu, HI 
96817-1767.1 wonder if he has 
room for a bunch of us to visit... 
Tom Sanford was "driving in a 
week to Key West via Philadelphia, 
north Florida and then to Islamora- 
da, where we will spend the night 
with Anne and Hollis Petersen." 
Then, he planned to kayak and 
bike for five days or so in Key West 
before returning home to Stoning- 
ton. Conn., about the time I am 
writing this note. I told Tom to tell 
Hollis and Anne to be at a football 
game this fall, where I have seen 
them in the past. This year, we 
should have a superb team. 

Dan Carr reviewed the last 35 
years: "I went to P&S, where I did 
well enough to secure a residency 
at Columbia-Presbyterian and fur¬ 
ther training at Harvard. Then I 
put my nose to the grindstone for 
about 25 years, during which time 
I secured an endowed chair at 
Tufts New England Med Center 


(Saltonstall Professor of Pain 
Research), many publications, 
awards, international reputation 
and so forth. My wife is no 
slouch, either, serving as director 
of quality and access at Beth Israel 
Deaconess and winning many 
accolades." 

I e-mailed John Slattery a 
"What's going on with you?" note 
and received a BlackBerry response: 
"Kathy and I are on a short vaca¬ 
tion with three couples traveling 
from Madrid to Seville by train. I 
continue to enjoy the considerable 
challenges and responsibilities of 
directing Cleary Gottlieb's adminis¬ 
trative staff (650 in New York, 1,200 
worldwide), who support a profes¬ 
sional staff of 850 lawyers in U.S., 
European and Asian offices. Kathy 
is a senior v.p. at the Corcoran 
Group, and her real estate business 
continues to thrive. We divide our 
time between work in NYC, travel 
and weekends and summers in 
Quogue. Our son, James, graduated 
from Deerfield Academy and is a 
sophomore at Trinity (Hartford, 
Conn.), where he plays varsity 
lacrosse. Our daughter, Kate, grad¬ 
uated from Georgetown in 2002 
and works at an investment firm. 
No complaints here!" 

David Shapiro sent me a long 
note, which I have tried to edit with 


more than a little help from John 
Roy (and further trimming by the 
CCT editors). David's son is a first- 
year at the College, and David 
clearly wishes he could return (as 
many of us do) for another four 
years. "I've been so moved by my 
visits to pick up laundry, to see 
trees more beautifully lit than ever 
in my day, to think that my son is 
in a John Jay dorm room where 
Garcia Lorca wrote the poems that 
made Kenneth (Koch) laugh with 
amazement as he told me, 'If you 
aren't inspired, all you have to do is 
read a little of Garcia Lorca.' 

"The sadness I feel also is 
intense: No Fred Dupee coughing 
and joking about Delmore 
Schwartz; my beloved mentor 
Kenneth gone; no more teasing 
from Ted Tayler about my papers 
being too skimpy [Editor's note: See 
cover story.]’, no more the genius of 
my age, Meyer Schapiro '24, leav¬ 
ing me books on my desk from his 
radiant library. My decade as a 
student is almost as poignant as 
my decade teaching amid all the 
colleagues I treasured. Many type¬ 
cast me as a rebel for a one-second 
photo, but I was proud to see Pres¬ 


ident Lee C. Bollinger ask about 
things with my son. I told him we 
need a Day of Reconciliation, for 
all who resisted and all who were 
dismayed by resistance. Surely, 
Bollinger told me, it's been how 
many years — 35? I look forward 
to that event. 

"My son and Jasper Johns creat¬ 
ed a book that is being exhibited 
throughout the world. First, Jasper 
made prints for four poems my 
son wrote years ago about his 
paintings. The Seasons. Now, in a 
rare edition of four — can we get 
one for Wallach? — the Walklerrt 
Center exhibits it, it goes to major 
museums in Ireland, Scotland, 
Valencia and back to the U.S. at 
Greenville, S.C., where our south¬ 
ern pen pals can see it. It also 
appears in a book of Jasper's most 
recent work. Daniel, a fine tennis 
player, is a pre-med. I'm impressed 
by his conversations this fall about 
the Great Books course. 

"I have taught during the last 
decades at William Paterson in 
Wayne, N.J., as a full professor of 
art history. Also, I added 20 
years teaching architects at Cooper, 
and my students, such as Shigeru 
Ban, have transformed architecture. 
My work with the late Cooper dean 
became important as we created a 
monument to Palach that was dedi¬ 


cated by Havel in his Castle and is 
being transformed from wood to 
steel. A version of it was shown last 
year at the Whitney, where I 
bumped into Carl Hovde '50. 

"I have written many books, 
including a memoir of Allen Gins¬ 
berg '48, with photos by Chris 
Felver. You know you're too old 
when people ask you repeatedly 
for memoirs and recollections. My 
students have helped me; for 
example, Phil Kline '75 has been 
cited in The New York Times for 
setting my Palach poem in a new 
CD. I often tell Jim Jarmusch '75 
how much I love his films, and he 
often is sweet enough to let me 
come to his openings. 

"I've been giving readings of my 
poems and I have taught at Prince¬ 
ton in aesthetics, at Bard as a poet- 
art critic and at Brooklyn College as 
a substitute for John Ashbery. My 
new books include collaborations 
with artists such as David Haxton, 
a great photographer. I made texts 
for films by Rudy Burckhardt and 
even appeared in a Lincoln Center 
Film Festival, where poems by my 
son and me were featured. 

"Most of my life has been dedi¬ 


cated to poetry, but even with 
20-40 books, I notice all the books 
on '68 that underline me, and I 
am often amused by the mistakes 
made about those years. I remem¬ 
ber a great wave of revulsion 
against a war and all the other 
schools engulfed. We of 1968 are 
typecast as barbarians who 
destroyed the fragile fabric. I 
recall Dupee telling me how 
much he admired us and would 
have liked to join us except for his 
family duties. Anyway, Schapiro 
never held it against me, wrote 
beautifully against the war and 
helped me get many jobs, includ¬ 
ing art critic for The New Yorker. 

"I keep in touch with many 
friends from Columbia. Aaron 
Fogel '67 and I have met in Boston 
and exchanged long e-mails. David 
Lehman '70 and I have been writ¬ 
ing poetry to each other in different 
forms. He has put me six times in 
his Best American Poetry volumes, 
and we often give readings togeth¬ 
er. In Riverdale, where I live, I am 
20 minutes from campus and have 
a chance to visit the school as a pro¬ 
fessor on Ph.D. defenses and as a 
critic for the Architecture School. I 
recently gave a reading for the 
Columbia Review, which I found 
nostalgia-inducing to the utmost. 
Larry Wieder and I have seen each 
other through the years, and he and 
I have written some goofy poems 
that are congruent or responsive. 

He lives in Charlottesville, Va. His 
book of Psalms was featured on 
Beliefnet (http://beliefnet.com/). 
We both speak for hours about the 
influence (good) of Edward Tayler. 
Larry keeps in touch with Mitch 
Sisskind, my roommate. 

"I won the tri-annual Zabel 
Prize in 1977 from the National 
Academy, but more recently have 
won a Graham Foundation grant 
for work in architectural pedagogy 
and a grant for my poetry from the 
Foundation for Contemporary Per¬ 
formance. My wife, Lindsay, has 
done wonderful work for Cooper 
Hewitt and now for exhibitions at 
National Museum of the American 
Indian. Her attachment to Barnard 
continues, but she also has a 
degree from Columbia ('75 AR), 
and we are proud of Lemer Hall's 
design by our friend, Bernard 
Tschumi, who taught with us for 
years at Cooper Union. Among my 
students, Stan Allan taught poetry 
and architecture at Columbia for 
years, Laurie Hawkinson teaches at 
Columbia, William Sharpe '73 
teaches at Barnard and Darryl 
Pinckney '88 saw me one day and 
told me he was teaching all tire 
things I had taught him. In Darryl's 
novel. High Cotton (Farrar Straus & 
Giroux, 1992), I appear as Mr. Thin, 
but I never knew that would be a 
temporary condition. Lisa Shea, 
another student, has written a 


Lloyd Loomis '68, an attorney in L.A., concen¬ 
trates on labor and employment representing 
management. 
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wonderful first novel. Hula (Nor¬ 
ton, 2001), and wrote me that she 
was amazed I was so young when 
teaching. Luc Sante '82, my stu¬ 
dent, writes me, we read together 
for the Review and he was consult¬ 
ant on Gangs of New York. 

"Of my books, I am most 
proud of some I wrote almost 
completely at Columbia. Poems 
From Deal (Dutton, 1969) was writ 
there largely, and A Man Holding 
an Acoustic Panel (Dutton, 1971), 
nominated for the National Book 
Award in 1971, was written there 
and on a Kellett. When I asked 
Vaclav Havel in Prague, as his 
special guest, whether it was true 
that he had been inspired by us at 
Columbia, he nodded in agree¬ 
ment. It was amazing to see my 
little poem burnished in steel at 
the Castle at Prague, where dissi- 
dence was regarded as noble. My 
most recent books are A Burning 
Interior (Overlook, 2002) and After 
a Lost Original (Overlook, 1994). 

"How amazing to eat with Jerry 
Nadler '69 and discuss his taste 
for poetry and Howard Dean. 

How moving to meet the new 
kids of the Columbia Review and 
realize that we still need a Ken¬ 
neth Koch Chair in Poetry. How 
amazing that Meyer and Morris 
Schapiro now are recognized in 
building, scholarship and academ¬ 
ic chairs throughout the campus. 

"I hope everyone is well and 
like me, looking forward to retire¬ 
ment so that we can really work. 

If anyone wants to get in touch 
with me, they can at dajoshap@ 
aol.com." 

I am feeling well and work has 
been challenging and rewarding. 
Both my kids seem to be growing 
up well. Hannah '06 is a fine stu¬ 
dent and loves the city and the 
music in the air. My son, Sam, 
was in a Sam Shephard play at 
Collegiate, Fool for Love, where he 
performed admirably. 

I hope to see Roger Wyatt and 
Dennis Gort in Saratoga in a few 
months. It was fabulous to see 
Neil Anderson at the John Jay 
dinner. He looks great and is just 
as charming and fun as ever; he's 
still at Sullivan & Cromwell. He 
and I said hello to President Lee 
C. Bollinger, who was Neil's class¬ 
mate at the Law School. 

I hope you are well and enjoying 
spring. 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


After more than a year of planning. 


our 35th reunion is only weeks 
away. We have a spectacular pro¬ 
gram, but only a good turnout will 
make this event a success. We are 
optimistic that this will be a record 
setting event, because 43 of us 
signed up for the reunion planning 
committee. If you are not yet regis¬ 
tered, there still is time. Each 
reunion has proven just how quick¬ 
ly classmates can reconnect, and 
just how much residual spirit for 
the College exists within us. Join 
us; don't disappoint yourself by 
missing this opportunity to be an 
active member of the Class of 1969. 
And participate, as well, in our 
class gift. Our goal is to contribute 
$300,000 to the unrestricted College 
Fund and to have at least half the 
class participate. By March 1, we 
had crossed the halfway mark with 
28 percent of the class contributing. 
We can meet our goal with your 
help. Whatever you can give 
enhances our gift and bolsters our 
participation rate. 

Congratulations to our class¬ 
mates with children admitted 
early decision to the Class of 2008: 
Jerry Avom (Andrew), Elliott 
Grossbard (Sylvie), Gary Mason 
(Ariana), Michael Rothfeld 
(Augusta Foshay-Rothfeld) and 
Julian Wheatley (MaryNell 
Nolan-Wheatley). 

I contacted Julian to confirm his 
happy news; he replied: "Yes, she 
did get in, and we're very pleased. 
I have been directing her to all my 
old CC and Humanities texts — I 
should reread them as she takes 
the current versions of those 
courses! MaryNell will be living a 
short distance from her grand¬ 
mother (on my side), Jane Irwin, 
wife of Graham Irwin, who taught 
at Columbia for many years in the 
history department and at the 
Center for International Studies. 

"MaryNell is the last of four 
daughters, the first three of whom 
went to Cornell, where I taught for 
12 years in the department of mod¬ 
em languages and linguistics. Since 
leaving Cornell in 1997,1 have 
been at MIT, supervising the lan¬ 
guage side of Chinese studies in 
modem languages and literature. 
My wife, Marjorie Nolan-Wheatley 
(from New Orleans) and I are mas¬ 
ters of the dormitory called East 
Campus at MIT (home to about 
400 students). My academic inter¬ 
ests are the languages and linguis¬ 
tics of East and mainland Southeast 
Asia, particularly Chinese and 
Burmese. I am writing a textbook 
for beginner's Mandarin." 

Elliot Grossbard, whom I con¬ 
tacted before receiving the early 
admits list, said: "I can't tell you 
how many times, after reading 
Class Notes, that I wrote down 
your e-mail address, only to suc¬ 
cumb to inertia, which may be 
more powerful than the dark force 


cosmologists talk about. After col¬ 
lege, I went to P&S ('73), then on to 
a medical internship and residency 
at Massachusetts General Hospital 
(with Michael Rosenblatt). I 
returned to N.Y. to train in hema¬ 
tology at Columbia-Presbyterian, 
and then helped found the adult 
bone marrow transplantation pro¬ 
gram at Memorial Sloan Kettering. 
Took a year off ('80-'81) to attend 
Yale Law School (master of studies 
in law program), and then entered 
the world of biotechnology, land¬ 
ing at Genentech in South San 
Francisco, responsible for the clini¬ 
cal development of Activase, a 
recombinant DNA derived 'clot 
buster' for the treatment of heart 
attack, which was approved by the 
FDA in 1987.1 moved on to anoth¬ 
er, smaller biotech company, Scios, 
and headed the development 
group, which produced a second 
cardiovascular pharmaceutical, this 
one for the treatment of acute heart 
failure (Natrecor — approved by 
FDA about two years ago). Now I 
work for another, even smaller 
biotech company, Rigel. I've been 
married to Elayne '71 Barnard 
since 1970, and we have two chil¬ 
dren, Sylvie (18), admitted to CC 
2008 early decision but may defer 
for a year to travel and study 
abroad, and JoJo, a freshman in 
high school." 

Josh Hochberg gave this 
response (in return for which I 
gave him a "bye" for another 35 
years): "I've been with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice in D.C. for 17 years. 
I am the chief of the Criminal Divi¬ 
sion's Fraud Section, where I 
supervise many of the major cor¬ 
porate investigations throughout 
the country. Earlier in my career, I 
tried some significant fraud cases 
in New York and Texas. Cynthia 
and I have been married for 32 
years and our twin sons, Ian and 
Jeremy, graduated from Brown. 

Ian teaches Latin at a local high 
school, and Jeremy is graduating 
from law school this May. I play 
tennis with Ross (Chip) Kory 
every weekend. I met Chip during 
freshman week at Columbia when 
we went out for freshman tennis 
team. He was a better player than 
me then and still is. Chip is retired 
from American Management Sys¬ 
tems, where he was a senior v.p. 
He does some consulting but is 
devoting more time to his family." 

Last June, Chris Ward married 
Francine Russo, a freelance jour¬ 
nalist whose byline appears in 
Time, The Village Voice and other 
publications. The Rev. Thomas C. 
Wand '70 performed the ecumeni¬ 
cal ceremony in the couple's home 
with verve and panache, with 
Steven Mendelsohn '67, VOL and 
Steven Kals among the friends 
who witnessed the ceremony. On 
their honeymoon, Chris and 


Francine left their combined total 
of five children — all old enough 
to fend for themselves — and 
bicycled through Umbria during 
Italy's worst heat wave in 
decades. "No matter what the 
weather, Italy is wonderful, and 
biking is a great way to really see 
the country," Chris says. The high 
(or low) point of their trip 
occurred when Chris tried to read 
a map and steer at the same time. 
The ensuing low-speed spill 
caused more embarrassment than 
damage, and Chris had just 
enough Italian at his disposal to 
tell a concerned spectator, "Noth¬ 
ing is hurt but my pride." Now he 
bikes through Central Park every 
day to midtown, where he is a 
writer in the marketing depart¬ 
ment of Berdon LLP, a top-20 CPA 
firm. "It's great to be back in Man¬ 
hattan," the Boise native says after 
20 years in Brooklyn. "Still, I'm 
eager to take Francine out West 
next summer for Paul Casper's 
reunion of the Idaho contingent. 
Maybe we'll bike the Rockies." 
Chris can be reached at into- 
print@earthlink.net. 

Gary Mason writes: "After 
medical school, internship and resi¬ 
dency in New York City, I headed 
to Chicago for a retina fellowship. 
One extreme winter there con¬ 
vinced me to move to Texas. I have 
been practicing ophthalmology in 
Houston for 25 years. I enjoy 
kayaking in Maine, reading science 
fiction and trading equity options. I 
met my wife, Anna Bond, in New 
York where she was an WABC-TV 
and WNBC-TV news anchor and 
reporter. We are proud to reconnect 
with alma mater through our 
daughter, Ariana '08, as our native 
Texan ambassador. Although chili, 
chicken-fried steak, salsa and rodeo 
are prized here in Houston, my 
upbringing is bagel, lox and Broad¬ 
way. We will be in NYC more fre¬ 
quently and hope to see old friends 
and rediscover Momingside 
Heights." 

David Rapaport reports on his 
children: "Daughter No. 1, Beth 
'01 Penn, is engaged to be married 
this summer and is a first-year 
student at NYU Med. Daughter 
No. 2, Hannah, is graduating this 
spring from Emory University. 

Son Benjamin is a freshman at 
Washington University (St. Louis). 
Daughter No. 3, Abigail, is a jun¬ 
ior at Scarsdale H.S." 

Dave Hummon, professor and 
chair of anthropology and sociolo¬ 
gy at Holy Cross College, shared 
this description of an exhibit he 
curated: " 'Envisioning Jacob's Lad¬ 
der: Religion, Representation, and 
Allusion in American Culture, 
1750-2000/ at the Iris and B. Ger¬ 
ald Cantor Gallery, March 10- 
April 16,2004, at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 'Envisioning 
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Jacob's Ladder' explored the 
image of a heavenly ladder in 
American culture. Historical 
objects include 18th- and 19th-cen¬ 
tury illustrated Bibles and books 
for children; Masonic tracing 
boards and posters; a Jacob's Lad¬ 
der quilt, coverlet, sampler, glass¬ 
ware, and toys; and images of 
Jacob's Ladder in early 20th centu¬ 
ry popular culture and tourism. 
Contemporary pieces depicted and 
evoked Jacob's Ladder in a wide 
range of artistic styles and media, 
including painting, sculpture, tap¬ 
estry, prints and enamel tiles. It 
was very Columbia." The exhibit 
is over, but a catalog is available. 

Phil Fox "continues with my 
semi-retired lifestyle. One thing 
this allows is more time for volun¬ 
teering. I have increased my 
involvement with the Sjogren's 
Syndrome Foundation, a 20-year- 
old nonprofit, voluntary health 
agency supporting patients and 
research into the disorder. Sjo¬ 
gren's Syndrome is an autoim¬ 
mune connective tissue disorder 
that affects 2-4 mi lli on people — 
90 percent women — in the U.S. 
and was the primary subject of 
my research when I was at the 
NIH. (To find out more about Sjo¬ 
gren's and the foundation, visit 
www.sjogrens.org.) On May 1,1 
will assume the presidency of the 
foundation for a two-year term. I 
expect it will be a major compo¬ 
nent of my time during the next 
few years. I also will chair the next 
international symposium on Sjo¬ 
gren's, with the foundation pro¬ 
viding support and organization, 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
Spring 2006. On the home front, 
my wife, Jeri Metz, recently began 
a small newsletter/magazine. 
Pomegranate Seeds, and is about to 
put out her third issue. The 
response so far has been positive. 
My daughter, Tanya, is awaiting 
college acceptances and fighting a 
severe case of what she calls the 
'senior slump blues.' My son, 
Aaron, will be married this sum¬ 
mer in Austin. Life always is full." 

Fred Kochman reports: "I have 
to pinch myself every time I real¬ 
ize that graduation was nearly 35 
years ago (and that would make 
freshman year 39 years ago — 
some years more than twice my 
age at that time). After Columbia, 

I earned a Ph.D. in mathematics at 
Harvard and, following brief 
stints in academia and at an 
industrial research laboratory, I 
have been employed since 1980 at 
The Institute for Defense Analy¬ 
ses' Center for Communications 
Research in Princeton, N.J., where 
I am a member of the research 
staff. Victor Miller '68 is a col¬ 
league. This is a fascinating inter¬ 
disciplinary environment where I 
work alongside other pure and 


applied mathematicians, engi¬ 
neers, computer scientists, lin¬ 
guists and so forth on anything 
and everything pertaining to the 
efficiency and security of commu¬ 
nications. Boredom is impossible 
here. And we find occasion to par¬ 
ticipate, individually, in the sur¬ 
rounding scientific life at Prince¬ 
ton University and the Institute 
for Advanced Studies. I've even 
taught a few semester courses at 
Princeton as a visiting lecturer. 

"I'm married, with two daugh¬ 
ters. My wife, Barbara, was an 
attorney, but — having long since 
devoted the bulk of her energies to 
our children, with only an occa¬ 
sional legal adventure — she has 
switched allegiances and enrolled 
in an undergraduate nursing pro¬ 
gram in preparation for a new 
career. For four years of college, 
law school, a master's in tax law 
and life, she received one year's 
worth of credit. Her extracurricu¬ 
lar and extra-professional passion 
is cello, which she took up as an 
adult, having studied piano for 10 
years. Our elder daughter, Miriam, 
is a freshman at Brandeis, where I 
can see her horizons expanding at 
warp speed. But every time I'm 
about to make some observation 
on college life or offer some unso¬ 
licited advice, I ask myself, would 
I have been interested in advice 
from some old fud who was a 
freshman in 1926? Probably not; so 
I restrain myself, some of the time. 
When she's not busy with class 
work or friends, Miriam some¬ 
times plays chamber music; she's 
been studying violin since age 4. 
She was a devoted member of the 
cross-country team for all four 
years of high school, but has 
turned to rock climbing. Our 
younger daughter, Laura, is a 
sophomore in high school. In no 
particular order, her passions are 
reading, writing, fashion design 
and horseback riding, and she 
enjoys weaving implausible career 
plans that would combine all four. 
She also dabbles at piano and 
singing. She says she dislikes 
math, even though she does rather 
well at it ("luck"). 

"My recreational interests have 
ebbed and flowed with the 
decades, but with some consisten¬ 
cy, I have pursued the game of go, 
sleight-of-hand conjuring, bicy¬ 
cling, swimming. Renaissance lit¬ 
erature and piano. (We're a musi¬ 
cal family — our daughters were 
introduced to the sound of cello 
in the womb!) Starting 10 years 
ago, during a period of about five 
years, I taught myself to read 
enough Japanese so that I can 
read Japanese go literature. I'm at 
the point where I can appreciate 
some puns, and even occasionally 
detect and repair misprints 
among the kanjil" 


Let today be a day for action: If 
you have not registered for 
reunion, do so. If you have not 
contributed to the class gift, do so. 
And if you have not e-mailed me 
some news, do so. 
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Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


Mike Browning and Chuck Sil- 
berman are proud of their sons, 
Noah Browning (Maclay School) 
and Jeffrey Silberman (Tenafly 
H.S.), who were admitted early 
decision to the Class of 2008. Con¬ 
gratulations to both families! I 
trust that there will be more of our 
children joining them when the 
April acceptance letters go out. 

In the absence of any other 
meaningful mail (sorry, Dennis 
Graham, going to the mall with 
Ginny or going over to Terry 
Sweeney's house to shoot a little 
pool and watch some Starsky & 
Hutch reruns don't quite meet the 
CCT threshold), here are a few 
observations on the basketball 
program. The Coasters, in their 
1958 hit, say it all, "And then 
along came Jones." Obviously, I'm 
referring to Head Coach Joe Jones. 
He took a winless Ivy squad from 
last year and made it into a com¬ 
petitive team, and by the end of 
the season, a quality team. In my 
38 years (gulp!) of following this 
program. I've never seen a more 
spirited and harder working 
group. Jones has lifted them up to 
a level far beyond their athletic 
ability. It is clear these players love 
playing for Jones and with each 
other. Quite simply, win or lose, 
they were a joy to watch. And 
wait 'til next year, when the heart 
of this team returns aided by sev¬ 
eral blue-chip incoming first years. 
It also was great to see that the 
student body has caught the fever. 
Levien Gym was rocking for the 
final weekend victories against 
Brown and Yale. Next season 
promises to be a blast. 

Stay tuned for upcoming announ¬ 
cements about next year's big 
reunion. Its success will depend 
upon the enthusiasm we can gen¬ 
erate, So let's start thinking about 
what we can do to ensure that it 
will be a joyous and memorable 
event for all participants. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


The class e-newsletter continues 
to generate good response and 
positive feedback. If you are not 
receiving the eNewsletter, please 


send me your e-mail address. 

Peter Nosco: "After graduat¬ 
ing, I returned to Columbia for a 
doctorate in East Asian languages 
and cultures. My first real teach¬ 
ing position was in Queens at St. 
John's. Then, in 1986,1 made the 
bold move to Los Angeles (I never 
thought I'd live or teach west of 
Philadelphia), where I began a 
position at USC. I stayed 17 years, 
serving two terms as department 
chair and a year as elected presi¬ 
dent of the faculty. In July 2003,1 
moved to Vancouver in order to 
be professor in and head of the 
University of British Columbia's 
department of Asian studies, 
which has the largest Chinese and 
Japanese programs in North 
America. My wife and I have two 
grown kids. Best wishes to all." 

For the second consecutive 
year, the book The 100 Best Mutual 
Funds You Can Buy 2004 (Adams 
Media Corp., 2003) includes the 
Morgan Stanley Global Utilities 
fund, then, as now, co-managed 
by Andy Arbenz. 

Howie Selinger: "It has been a 
fulfilling experience during the 
past five years to re-experience life 
at Columbia through the eyes of 
my children. Gil graduated in 
May 2003 and is in NYC working 
for Goldman Sachs. He intends to 
go to law school, and I haven't 
been able to convince him that the 
world has enough lawyers. Maia 
'05 is a junior, majoring in religion. 
They certainly don't go to basket¬ 
ball games the way we used to — 
then again, they haven't had an 
exciting team to watch, at least not 
'til recently. I have numerous 
flashbacks to 30-plus years ago 
whenever we visit campus. It has 
been nice to reconnect with a 
number of classmates I had not 
seen in years when my wife, Mari¬ 
lyn, and I have attended campus 
functions, including graduation 
and the 250th celebration. 

"Errol Segall and I celebrated 36 
(ouch) years of friendship in Ban- 
don Dunes, Ore., at the 'Selinger 
Invitational,' my golf tournament 
at one of the most beautiful golf 
resorts in the world. We had a fab¬ 
ulous time, and Errol was quite 
supportive, as I won the tourna¬ 
ment. I'll bet none of my class¬ 
mates would know I played on the 
Columbia golf team in Spring 1968, 
a bizarre contrast with the events 
taking place on campus. 

"I continue my practice of clini¬ 
cal psychology, taking care of the 
emotional needs of doctors, 
lawyers and Indian chiefs. My 
practice affords me interesting 
inside looks at various other pro¬ 
fessions, as I have treated a diverse 
population that has included well- 
known politicians, businessmen 
and professional athletes (in addi¬ 
tion to stressed-out attorneys and 
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physicians). I am completing my 
second term as chair of the Col¬ 
orado Psychological Association's 
Ethics and Professional Review 
Committee. We investigate and 
adjudicate complaints against 
members of our profession. This 
expertise in ethics has also led to 
expert witness work in malpractice 
lawsuits and administrative hear¬ 
ings involving the revocation of 
professional licenses. I love my 
work, and retirement is not in my 
foreseeable future." 

Speaking of doctors and chiefs, 
the February 1 New York Times full- 
page ad "Introducing the Cardiac 
Surgery Dream Team" at the Val¬ 
ley Columbia Heart Center, includ¬ 
ed Eric Rose, surgeon-in-chief and 
chief of cardiothoracic surgery at 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital. 

R. Peter Bobrick: "I had a good 
time attending the Class of 1971 
exclusive preview of The Scholar's 
Lion last year in the crypt at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Although I was originally in the 
Class of'67,1 am happy to be 
with the later class. 

"I majored in Chinese and edu¬ 
cation, with a minor in politics. 
During the Clinton years, I lived 
in Japan, where I taught English, 
studied calligraphy and worked 
at an international school in Sap¬ 
poro. I became somewhat profi¬ 
cient in Japanese as well as Chi¬ 
nese. When I returned, I began 
work as a bilingual social studies 
teacher in a Brooklyn high school, 
putting my Columbia education 
in Chinese to practical use. 

"I was previously married and 
have a grown daughter, Elizabeth, 
who lives in Pennsylvania. My 
parental instincts are directed to 
my stimulating, and sometimes 
challenging, students and to tak¬ 
ing care of my 95-year-old step¬ 
mother (Ph.D. '49 Social Work) in 
her Manhattan apartment. 

"I'm finishing a degree in histo¬ 
ry at the New School. In my spare 
time, I enjoy singing in local 
choirs and choruses." 

Robert L. Meyer (in Hong 
Kong): "On January 13, The Uni¬ 
versity of Hong Kong released the 
positive results of a double-blind 
placebo-controlled study of Lypri- 
nol for osteoarthritis of the knee 
published in the journal Progress in 
Nutrition. My company. Pharma- 
link International Ltd., owns, 
manufactures and distributes 
Lyprinol, a natural, patented, 
trademarked anti-inflammatory 
nutraceutical compound extracted 
from New Zealand's green lipped 
mussel. Lyprinol is used for the 
treatment of arthritis and asthma 
(for which we have clinical studies 
published in peer-reviewed scien¬ 
tific journals) and for other chronic 
inflammatory disorders (for which 
we do not yet have published 


studies) and has no side effects. As 
a result of this announcement, 
CNBC-Asia and CNBC-World ran 
a four-minute video segment on 
its Squawkbox program on Febru¬ 
ary 9 about Lyprinol, Pharmalink 
and me as chairman and manag¬ 
ing director. A one-minute excerpt 
of that program ran every 30 min¬ 
utes as a Hewlett Packard spon- 


fly-by-night labor agencies pur¬ 
porting to find jobs in Ireland. I 
get mentioned in the credits. The 
film was shown in an art-house 
setting and on Latvian TV; we 
hope to get some foreign sales. 

"My big upcoming event is 
becoming a citizen of the Euro¬ 
pean Union on May 1.1 have dual 
U.S. and Latvian citizenship, and 


fingers crossed, and our NYC 
adventure begins." 

Nine children of classmates 
have been accepted early decision 
for the Class of 2008. Information 
on all those accepted (whether 
early decision or not) and enrolling 
will be in future class e-newsletters 
and Class Notes. 


Andrew Ackerman 72 has been living in Europe 
since graduation and is a classical musician. 


sored 'Innovative Edge' video seg¬ 
ment during the week of February 
9 — excellent worldwide exposure 
for my company and its product. 
Lyprinol is not yet sold by a major 
retailer in the United States, 
although this is expected in the 
future. Further information can be 
found at our website: www.lypri- 
nol.com and on the UK website: 
www.lyprinol.co.uk." 

"This is Juris Kaza reporting 
from Latvia. Well, the glory days 
of 1988-91, when I was putting a 
similar tag line on my ABC Radio 
reports, are gone, but I am still in 
Riga (have been since 1995). I 
was, most definitely, the only Juris 
Kaza in my class and the whole 
Columbia contingent at the time 
(there may have been another 
Juris or two; I detected several 
other Latvian-Americans during 
my CU years, though not at the 
College). Now, I wouldn't be sur¬ 
prised to see a few people from 
the 'O-something classes listing 
their hometowns as in Latvia. 

"I guess that was what it was 
all about, being ethnic-American 
and entertaining the impossible 
dream of seeing the 'Captive 
Nations' liberated and then send¬ 
ing their sons and daughters to 
the best American universities and 
American backpackers from the 
same class of 'O-something sipping 
beer in the summer sun in Riga's 
Dom Square, checking e-mail at 
one of this city's many cybercafes. 

"I recently had a contribution to 
the International Herald Tribune pub¬ 
lished on Nordic business links to 
the Baltics — my first international 
English-language piece in a num¬ 
ber of years. I trust all the avid Lat¬ 
vian readers from the Class of '71 
have been following my work at 
the Latvian business newspaper 
(www.db.lv/online). Seems there 
was no lack of language talent with 
all these classmates reporting how 
they have picked up Japanese or 
Chinese and are teaching Asian 
languages and the like. 

"My wife, Una, finished a doc¬ 
umentary film on Latvian guest 
workers in Ireland. I helped with 
some of the research and with the 
basic idea from a piece I wrote on 


that once-quaint Latvian passport 
will now open most of the EU to 
me, while those guys with an 
eagle on their little blue book will 
stand with 'Other Nationals' in 
the passport queues. 

"Family-wise, Davis, the oldest 
of my two sons from my first mar¬ 
riage, will be 19 this month, a 
grown man with a girlfriend in the 
far north of Sweden. He's thinking 
of applying for work as a guide on 
the Vasa ship in Stockholm, using 
his perfect Swedish, American 
English and fluent Latvian. Nils, 
the middle guy, turned 17 and is 
taller, at last, than his 1.8 meter old 
man. He asked for a book on pro¬ 
gramming in the Objective C lan¬ 
guage for his birthday, which 
shows where he is going. 

"The little guy, Matiss, 8, is fast 
learning to surf the Internet, look¬ 
ing for enhancements to his 
favorite game, the Sims. We're let¬ 
ting him play it after a two-year 
hiatus. Back then, he took great 
delight in turning his Sims charac¬ 
ters into drunks (buy the home 
bar and let them guzzle) or burn¬ 
ing their houses down by shoot¬ 
ing off fireworks indoors. That 
was no longer educational." 

Phil Bartolf: "After a lifetime 
in Los Angeles, my wife (who 
moved to Los Angeles in 1970) 
and I have moved to New York 
City. Patsy had a great job oppor¬ 
tunity, so, being empty-nesters, 
we decided to move. It's great. 
And I get to be near my daughter, 
Julia '04.1 took up acting in L.A., 
and am pursuing that interest 
here. I got into Atlantic Theater 
Company School and (in the Vil¬ 
lage) HB Studio, and into a play. 
The Sisters Rosenzweig, in Brook¬ 
lyn. The play had a several-week 
run in February. We had mostly 
sold-out houses, and the best 
compliment I received came on 
opening night from a gentleman 
who me what part of England I 
came from. My character is that 
of a British theatre director, so I 
worked on my Standard British 
accent, and it paid off. He 
thought I was from the U.K.; I 
had all the right inflections and 
the correct speech rhythm. So, 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


"If someone had predicted that I'd 
wind up practicing [medicine] in a 
small town of 2,500 across from a 
farm," writes Manhattan native 
David Kanarek, "well, kiss my 
grits!" A dual grad of the College 
and Engineering, he crossed the 
Poconos for the first time to go to 
med school at Northwestern. After 
an internal medicine residency 
there, David started a medical 
group in Long Grove, HI. His wife, 
Alexis, is an artist; son, Jordan (22), 
is finishing a master's in human- 
computer interaction at Carnegie 
Mellon; and daughter, Emily (20), is 
a sophomore at Wisconsin in interi¬ 
or design. David's looking forward 
to our 35th reunion in a few years, 
and I'm looking forward to remi¬ 
niscing with him about freshman 
English at Camp Columbia. 

Andrew Ackerman has been 
living in Europe since graduation 
and is a classical musician. His 
oldest daughter just graduated 
with highest honors from Oxford. 

In the last issue, I noted Jerry 
Groopman's new book. The Anato¬ 
my of Hope (Random House, 2003). 
Jerry has been talking about his 
work on The Today Show and sever¬ 
al NPR shows, including "Fresh 
Air." This semester, he spent an 
evening at the College talking 
about how writing has helped him 
as a physician, making him more 
sensitive to his patients and more 
aware of himself. 

Congratulations to those '72ers 
whose children were admitted 
early decision to the Class of '08: 
Harvey Hirsch (Daniel) and 
Robert Wallace (Anders)! 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


Back after a long absence. No notes 
means ... well, no notes came in. I 
need to get proactive, check your 
mails of "e" for details. 

Joel Pfister is professor of 
American studies and English at 
Wesleyan and has a new book 
coming out. Individuality Incorpo¬ 
rated: Indians and the Multicultural 
Modern (Duke University, 2004). 
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We're happy to report the early 
decision acceptance of five (count 
'em!) progeny of '73ers in the Class 
of '08: sons of Steve Flanagan, Joel 
Glucksman and Bob Suozzo, and 
daughters of Sydney Welt and 
Anton Zauner. Keep them coming, 
early or later. Until then ... 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 

Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

Our 30th reunion is only a few 
weeks away, and the early word is 
that we could set an attendance 
record! Make sure you return your 
reservation soon. (If you have mis¬ 
placed the reunion packet, or have 
any questions, shoot me a quick 
e-mail or give me a call at 
(212) 415-8180.) 

To get ready for reunion, check 
out the notes and photos from 
classmates on our site on the 
Columbia E-Community. Log 
onto https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/. I may also have 
posted an album of photos from 
our days on campus. Please send 
or e-mail me your current or col¬ 
lege photos with caption informa¬ 
tion — I promise to return them! 

As usual, in the following notes I 
have noted, if known, whether the 
mentioned classmate is coming to 
the reunion, hopes to or can't come. 

Some classmates tell us they are 
planning to use reunion as an 
opportunity to finally share their 
Columbia days with their wife and 
kids. For example, Jerry Sanchy 
(hopes to), Torrington, Conn.: "I'm 
practicing law in a small firm. Out¬ 
side the office, I coach one son's 
football team." Jerry has three 
sons, ages 12,10 and 7. He hopes 
to come to reunion, calling it "a 
good opportunity for me to take 
my wife to see the city and Colum¬ 
bia, something I've been promis¬ 
ing her I would do for 15 years." 

If you have kids considering the 
College, there will be a special ses¬ 
sion with admission officers. You'll 
also be able to speak with the 
many classmates whose kids are at 
or have graduated from the Col¬ 
lege. As new additions to this list, 
congratulations to the parents of 
the latest group of future alumni 
admitted via early decision: Dan 
Angius (Lauren), Roger Cohen 
(Tess), Geoff Colvin (Jeremy), Joe 
DeCarlo (Olivia), Steve Lynch 
(Michael), Paul Marino (Megan) 
and Marshall Matos (Jason). Wel¬ 
come to the Class of 2008! 

I received a short "I plan to 
make this one" reply to my e-mail 
to Ron Mason (coming!). There 
was no other info, so I Googled 
him and found out much more 
than I can include here. Ron has 



been the president of Jackson State 
University in Mississippi for four 
years. Among his many other 
achievements, he was the founder 
and executive director of the 
Tulane-Xavier National Center for 
the Urban Community in New 
Orleans, an appointee of HUD 
Secretary Henry Cisneros and 
general counsel of Tulane Univer¬ 
sity. Ron is married with three 
kids, Nia, Jared and Kenan. 

Moving north, Jon Mangana 
(coming!), Hampton, Va., said: "I 
hope to join you on campus at the 
appointed hour!" Jon is the direc¬ 
tor of student activities at Hamp¬ 
ton University. His younger son, 
Joshua, is a sophomore at Hamp¬ 
ton, and his older son, Adam, is 
about to graduate from Brown. 

Ron said Garrett Johnson (com¬ 
ing!) already has been nagging 
him to come to reunion, and he in 
turn has been nagging Bruce King. 

Tim Marcovy (coming!) weighs 
in from Cleveland in his first com¬ 
munication in 30 years. He has 
been a partner of the law firm of 
Willacy, LoPresti & Marcovy for 
20 years and has two children: 
Meaghann, a senior at Ohio State, 
and Aaron '05. He writes, "I never 
tire of comparing the relatively 
soft conditions Aaron finds him¬ 
self in, both on campus and the 
city generally, with the rigors of 
the College and New York as they 
were in the early '70s. He does, 
however, tire of hearing about this 
rather quickly." A former heavy¬ 
weight crewman, Tim helped 
form the Western Reserve Rowing 
Association, of which he is an 
active participant. He concludes, 
"If any other rowing alumni are 
planning to be at reunion, I would 
be delighted to join them for a 


Ford Foundation) and Jim Bergin 
(a Manhattan lawyer). 

If you get a chance to delve 
into the depths of The New York 
Times, it is not uncommon to find 
a classmate mentioned. Here are 
two recent examples. In an article 
on fetal brain cell destruction, the 
Times cited "a Columbia Univer¬ 
sity psychiatrist. Dr. Ezra 
Susser," who linked a pregnant 
woman's exposure to lead to the 
development of schizophrenia in 
her children. (Great news for all 
of us who spent time in NYC 
apartments in the early '70s!) 

But how many 30th college 
reunions can claim to have an 
after-dinner speech by a star from 
The Sopranos ? Well, maybe not a 
star exactly, but The New York Times 
says that Leon Wieseltier (com¬ 
ing!) had a small role in Episode 4. 
When a car is stolen, someone 
asks, "Do you know how long my 
brother was on the waiting list for 
that thing?" The Times delicately 
writes, "Leon Wieseltier, the liter¬ 
ary editor of The New Republic, 
indicates it was a year, using one 
of the show's favorite obscenities." 
We can hope for similar eloquence 
at his after dinner speech on Satur¬ 
day night of reunion! 

Brad Higgins won't be able to 
attend reunion, for good reason. 

He writes, "Post 9-11,1 decided it 
was time to give something back 
so I left Bear Steams in December 
and offered my services to help 
out in our efforts in Iraq. I was 
honored to be selected the chief 
financial officer for the Coalition 
Provisional Authority, the U.S. 
organization handling the $18 bil¬ 
lion effort to reconstruct Iraq, 
reporting to Ambassador Paul Bre¬ 
mer. I've been in Baghdad for the 


Leon Wieseltier 74 had a small role in Episode 4 
of this season's run of The Sopranos . 


row for old times' sake." 

One recent Sunday, I received a 
welcome phone call from Tony 
Barrecca (coming!). You may 
recall that Tony is the most recent 
graduate from the College from 
the Class of '74 because it took 
him a couple of years to complete 
his dozen incomplete classes. 
How's this for a resume? Follow¬ 
ing (our) graduation, Tony moved 
to San Francisco and had a 10- 
year career in corporate video. 
During the dot-com craze, he 
started a short-lived interactive 
TV business, receiving several 
patents. Tony is the director of 
engineering at Sun Micro, manag¬ 
ing 130 people around the world. 
He hopes to bring his wife and 
daughter to reunion, and particu¬ 
larly hopes to see two New York 
classmates: Bill Duggan (at the 


last two weeks and likely will be 
here for the next 6-12 months. 
Having spent my Wall Street 
career as a project finance banker 
working on large, complex public 
sector projects, this is the 'mother 
of all projects' and there isn't a job 
I'd rather have. Unfortunately I 
won't be able to attend our 30th 
reunion in June but please give my 
best to everyone. However, rest 
assured my Columbia years living 
in the chaos of the Upper West 
Side in the early '70s prepared me 
well for this assignment." 

Most of us hoped for some big 
title by the time of our 30th 
reunion; some even have achieved 
this. During the past 30 years, my 
columns have included virtually 
all notes received, the vast majori¬ 
ty reflecting typical career achieve¬ 
ments of 50-year-old males ■— 


although it is easy to remember 
only the "superstar moments" 
highlighted. Come back to cam¬ 
pus and join the rest of us "Aver¬ 
age Joes" as well as the stars. You 
will never again have a chance to 
attend your 30th college reunion 
and see your old buddies! There 
are a lot of guys coming who are 
looking forward to seeing youl 


Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 

rcnl6@columbia.edu 

In late February, I spent a Satur¬ 
day afternoon sending e-mails to 
classmates who are members of 
the free Columbia E-Community 
(https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/). By Sunday night, 
I received quite a few responses, 
and many of the items that follow 
are based upon those exchanges. 

James Dolan was at Columbia 
in February for the WKCR celebra¬ 
tion of the new tower site at 4 
Times Square and says the crew 
was feted at Lemer like nothing we 
saw when we were at Columbia. 
Good wine, good food, good times! 
He met up with Tony Herrling '74, 
Irv Schenkler, Mitch Stein and 
jazzmaster Phil Schaap '73, who 
is heading up Jazz at Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter as curator and maintains 
close ties to WKCR. Jim reminds us 
that our WKCR class moved the 
antenna from the Fairchild Building 
to One World Trade Center in '75. 
The events of 9-11 took it down, but 
it has finally been relocated. 

Jim got engaged, for the second 
time, at the top of the Eiffel Tower 
during the holidays, when it 
snowed in Paris on New Year's 
Day. His fiancee is Yasmin Dorsey, 
a San Francisco native whom he 
met in the radio biz. Jim opened a 
personal training and Pilates stu¬ 
dio in Baltimore. He has a daugh¬ 
ter, Zoe (15), who has Columbia 
on her mind. She is a student at 
Roland Park Country School, 
where Jim hooked up with Anna 
Quindlen '75 Barnard when 
Quindlen spoke at the school's 
centennial. Anna's husband, Gerry 
Krovatin '74 — aka The Crow — 
also spent some time at WKCR. 
Jim still is in radio as v.p./ market¬ 
ing manager for Clear Channel 
running the Baltimore radio clus¬ 
ter. He was named a 2003 Execu¬ 
tive of the Year for Clear Channel. 

A Chicago resident for nearly 
28 years, Doug Emde says his life 
seems ordinary and mundane 
compared to many classmates. He 
manages a small real estate port¬ 
folio, which leaves time to enjoy 
his three grandchildren, ages 3,4 
and 5; do a little traveling; and 
pursue interests in wine, music. 
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Kushner To Speak at Class Day 


T ony Kushner '78, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
playwright of Angels in 
America and the cur¬ 
rent Broadway musical 
Caroline, or Change, will be the 
keynote speaker at this year's 
Class Day ceremony on May 18. 

Kushner, who majored in 
English literature, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama in 


1993 for Angels in America, 
which focuses on sexual, social 
and political issues relating to 
the AIDS crisis during the Rea¬ 
gan era. The seven-hour Broad¬ 
way production also received 
two Tony Awards, the Evening 
Standard Award, the New York 
Critics Circle Award, two 
Olivier Award nominations 
and the LAMBDA Literary 

Award for Drama. Last 
year, it was produced 
as a film for HBO, and 
that production 
received five Golden 
Globe awards, includ¬ 
ing best mini-series or 
television movie. 

Caroline, or Change, 
Kushner's first musical, 
is set in Louisiana, 
where Kushner was 
raised, and takes place 
in 1963, early in the 
civil rights movement. 

It centers on the rela¬ 
tionship between an 
African-American maid 
and the Jewish family 
that employs her, espe¬ 
cially the family's 8- 
year-old son, Noah. 

Alex Sachare '71 

PHOTO: STEPHEN GOLDBLATT/HBO 



architecture and art. That sounds 
like the good life to me! 

Warren E. Goodell has spent 
more than 25 years in college and 
university fund raising, most 
recently leading the programs at 
Marygrove College and Lawrence 
Technological University. In 1997, 
he co-founded the Mozart Group, a 
consulting firm that assists non¬ 
profit organizations with market¬ 
ing, management and fundraising 
concerns. His anchor client is the 
Southfield Community Foundation, 
where he has been executive direc¬ 
tor since 1999. Warren is a graduate 
of Leadership Detroit XV and 
serves on the Southeastern Michi¬ 
gan Advisory Board for Blue Cross 
Blue Shield. He chairs the South- 
field Public Schools Partnership 
Council and Arts & Communica¬ 
tions Academy Advisory Board. He 
also serves as a grant reviewer for 
the Michigan Council on Arts and 
Culture and as a member of the 
Interlochen Alumni Association 
Board of Directors. Warren and his 
wife, Susan, live in Southfield, 
Mich., and have one son. Warren's 
hobbies are reading, sports, travel 
and music. He sings with and 
directs the Grunyons, a male a 
capella jazz group founded in 1949. 
He sends his best to all those 
Columbia glee clubbers who might 


remember ending concert tours 
with Alma Mater echoing in early 
mom' from the walls of tire quad. 

Duane Hart is a justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court. 
David Paterson '77 is the minority 
leader of the New York State Senate. 

One of my e-mails had the sub¬ 
ject line "Mystery Classmate ... ." 

I opened that one with a lot of 
curiosity. Mystery man Phelps 
Hawkins wrote that (sadly) he 
knew few people as an under¬ 
graduate and can't imagine that 
many knew him. Phelps was older 
than most others in the class 
because he already had spent four 
years in Vietnam. He entered in 
January 1972, less thah a month 
after discharge, lived off campus, 
worked two jobs and went to 
school straight through to gradua¬ 
tion in '75. But he says that he still 
has a lot of fond memories ... an 
eye-opening first contact with cul¬ 
tural anthropology, British history 
delightfully presented by Chilton 
Williamson at Barnard, the daily 
thrill of finding a parking spot. 
Mama Joy's and working at 
WKCR. (I wrote to Phelps and 
told him to get in touch with some 
of the other WKCR alums.) With a 
son churning his way through St. 
Paul's School and starting to look 
at colleges, Phelps thinks about his 


Columbia days, at the College and 
then while pursuing a master's in 
journalism several years later. After 
some 35 years in broadcast news, 
he's happily doing media consult¬ 
ing out of his home in Princeton, 
including working on the start-up 
of Mideast News Service (www. 
mnsnews.org). Phelps, now you are 
not so much a mystery man! 

Steve Jacobs keeps busy jug¬ 
gling the demands of his almost 4- 
year-old daughter, Michele, a busy 
law practice and three non-profit 
boards: the Columbia College 
Alumni Association, Music Before 
1800 and the Greenwich Village 
Center of the Children's Aid Soci¬ 
ety, where Michele attends school. 
He finds time to interview appli¬ 
cants to the College as a member 
of the Alumni Representative 
Committee, which he urges class¬ 
mates to consider joining. 

I've kept in touch with many 
classmates through Robert 
Schneider. He tipped me off to 
some news about Jeffrey Kessler. 

I wrote to Jeff, and received the 
following update: In September 
2003, Jeff left Weil Gotshal and 
Manges LLP, where he had been a 
senior partner, to become the 
national co-chair of litigation and 
a member of the firm manage¬ 
ment committee at Dewey Ballan- 
tine LLP. He focuses his practice 
on sports, antitrust and intellectu¬ 
al property litigation and other 
complex cases. Jeff's regular 
clients include the National Foot¬ 
ball League Players Association, 
the NBA Players Association, Mat¬ 
sushita Electric Industrial Co., Cre¬ 
ative Artists Agency, Victor Co. of 
Japan, SFX Sports and the Nation¬ 
al Invitation Tournament. Jeff is 
happily married to Regina Dessoff 
'76 Barnard. Son Andrew graduat¬ 
ed from Pomona in May and 
works for IMG Football. Daughter 
Leora is a freshman at Skidmore. 

Philip Mihlmester's older son, 
William, is a sophomore at 
William and Mary in Virginia, 
and his younger son, Adam, has 
been accepted to West Virginia. 
That's another connection that 
Phil and I have — I helped design 
and deploy the software that both 
schools use to run their enterpris¬ 
es. So, if the Mihlmesters like how 
they applied for admissions, how 
they register for classes, what 
their transcripts look like, (how 
their bills appear — not what the 
charges are, though!) ... I con¬ 
tributed to it. If not, I told Phil not 
to let me know! Phil has been 
interviewing Columbia applicants 
in Northern Virginia for ARC. 

Neil Selinger is managing part¬ 
ner of Lowey Dannenberg Bempo- 
rad & Selinger, a White Plains, 
N.Y.-based law firm with a nation¬ 
al complex litigation practice. He 
started working at Lowey Dannen¬ 


berg in September 1976 while a 
second-year law student at NYU. 

In May 2003, he was appointed by 
U.S. District Judge Denise Cote to 
act as liaison counsel responsible 
for the coordination of more than 
70 securities fraud lawsuits stem¬ 
ming from the multi-billion dollar 
collapse of WorldCom, which he 
says is a full-time job. He remains 
active in Columbia affairs, serving 
as v.p., student affairs, of the Alum¬ 
ni Association. In that capacity, he 
chairs a committee responsible for 
developing opportunities for alum¬ 
ni to help improve the quality of 
student life and student services 
(Steve Jacobs and Gene Davis also 
serve on that committee). 

Neil's family's connections 
with Columbia keep growing, too. 
Daughter Hannah '02 is a Presi¬ 
dential Fellow at Emerson in 
Boston, where she is pursuing an 
M.F.A. in creative writing. A 
nephew graduated in 2003, his 
godson is graduating in 2004, a 
niece in 2005 and a cousin in 2007 
(somehow, the family missed the 
Class of 2006). Another nephew 
has applied for the Class of 2008, 
and daughters Emily and Julia are 
looking forward to applying to 
the Classes of 2012 and 2015. 

Neil's non-Columbian wife, Rima 
Grad, is busy as well. A collage 
artist, Rima is getting ready for a 
solo exhibition at a gallery in 
Chelsea this month. Neil says that 
life is hectic, but rewarding. 

A prize goes to Samuel Shafner 
for being the first member of the 
class to post a bio on the E-Com¬ 
munity. I won't repeat what Sam 
has written there, but I will tell 
you that I read it with interest and 
wrote to him right away. Sam's 
clients are mostly high-technology 
businesses and venture capital 
firms specializing in high technol¬ 
ogy investments and that a major 
portion of his practice deals with 
corporate finance and mergers 
and acquisitions. My firm (a tech¬ 
nology firm, as I've probably told 
you) was formally acquired in 
February, so I know about merg¬ 
ers and acquisitions firsthand! 

In addition to posting his bio, 
Sam has been busy bringing a half- 
dozen Canadian biotech compa¬ 
nies to Boston to meet with local 
venture capitalists and investment 
bankers. His firm, Bums & Levin¬ 
son, calls it its "Canada Pipeline." 
It is the only Boston firm with a 
branch in Canada, and does this 
every year. Sam's vicarious 
involvement with Columbia is 
through his daughter, Adina '05. 
The other three children also are 
busy: one is in Talmudical College 
in Baltimore, one is in high school 
and one is in junior high. Sam's 
wife, Rosalyn, went to Barnard 
(although Sam did not meet her 
until years later), and his parents 
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and father-in-law were graduates. 
Adina is the third generation on 
both sides to attend Columbia. 

In addition to a solo practice in 
NYC, Floyd Warren is chief of 
neurophathalmology services at 
NYU Medical Center and St. Vin¬ 
cent's Hospital. He's been mar¬ 
ried for almost 16 years and has 
two daughters, who are 14 and 
10. Like "good Manhattanites," 
his family's free time often is 
taken up with theater, dance or 
restaurants. (Also Knicks games, 
thanks to friends and relatives 
with season tickets). He usually 
gets back to Columbia for Dean's 
Day and a basketball game. 

Last but not least, congratula¬ 
tions to several classmates who 
are parents of early decision 
admits to the Class of 2008: 

Robert Katz, father of Adam 
Katz; Thomas J. Losonczy, father 
of Magda Losonczy; and John 
Smith, father of Julian Smith- 
Newman. Of course, congratula¬ 
tions and a big welcome to Adam, 
Magda and Julian, as well. 

If you wrote to me later than 
that Sunday in February, I quickly 
reached my limit on news for this 
edition. Watch future editions for 
more updates. If you are not regis¬ 
tered on the E-Community, please 
do so. And, of course, keep the 
cards, letters and e-mails coming! 


Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 
caml31@columbia.edu 

Joshua Rubenstein received his 
J.D. from Columbia Law and has 
been past chair of the Trusts and 
Estates Law Section of the New 
York State Bar Association and a 
fellow of the American College of 
Trust and Estate Council. He also 
is chair of the trusts and estates 
department and managing partner 
at KMZ Rosenman in New York. 
His article in the January Journal of 
the New York State Bar Association 
traces changes to trust and estate 
law resulting from a 2003 state 
budget shortfall. (Thanks to Robert 
Schneider '75 for the tip.) 

I've heard from several class¬ 
mates about 50th birthday cele¬ 
brations, which are happening 
for most of us in 2004. Where did 
the years go? Well, as my father 
likes to say, growing older is usu¬ 
ally better than the alternative. 
Happy birthday, everybody. 
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David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


"Hey, ya'll" from Artie Gold, who 


marvels at the fact that "more than 
30 years have passed since a skin¬ 
ny Brooklyn kid" arrived in Morn- 
ingside Heights. He adds that 
more than 15 years have passed 
since he's been living in Austin, 
Texas, with his wife, Melanie. 

Artie does freelance software 
development, which gives him a 
chance to be at home with his son, 
Paul, "bom on the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of our Class Day — all right, 
call me slow." Well, slower than 
some: Accepted for early admis¬ 
sion to the Class of 2008 are 
Joseph Feldman's son, Jacob; 
Lawrence Levitan's son, Matthew; 
and William Megalos' daughter, 
Elena. Congratulations all round. 

I fall somewhere in between. 
My son, Colin, became a Bar 
Mitzvah in November. This is one 
of those events that makes you 
take stock. My sense is that a lot 
of us are having those experiences 
lately; it's that time of life. 

From Amherst, meanwhile, 
Gerald Friedman was promoted 
to full professor of economics at 
the University of Massachusetts. 
Yet one more round of applause. 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


Good news: The final tally from 
the reunion fund raising shows a 
class gift of close to $400,000, a 
record for 25th reunions, as far as 
I can tell. Congratulations to 
everyone involved. 

On the notes side, in less excit¬ 
ing news, I think we are going to 
have this column sponsored by 
the Maytag repair man or perhaps 
offer a spot in the Class of 2008 
for the child of the writer of the 
best letter each month. Other than 
Glee Club members writing in 
looking for old records and tapes, 
our class definitely seems to have 
exhausted itself after the 25th. 

I had an enjoyable jaunt into the 
city with Tom Mariam a few 
months back to attend a WKCR 
reception. It was remarkable for the 
quality of the food and wine and 
the fact that it was pure celebration 
— we were not even charged for 
the gala. The campus and the 
Heights looked great, and we 
drove around the proposed area 
for the campus expansion north of 
125th Street. It will be exciting 
when this project gets started. 

Last month, we reported on a 
team that ran the New York 
Marathon. Larry Friedman wrote, 
"You mention the N.Y. Marathon 
experience that Don Guttenplan 
and I had. Don, who has rim 
marathons before, suggested that 
we run the N.Y. Marathon. I was 
reluctant and only agreed to enter 


Stern Speaks at Commemoration 
Of Warsaw Ghetto uprising 




L es Stern '79 (left), chairman of the 
American Friends of the Ghetto 
Fighters' Museum in Israel, spoke at 
the Kraft Center on March 25 on the 
60th commemoration of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. Also at the Kraft Center was 
a traveling exhibit, "Triumph of Life," which 
portrays the many forms of resistance under¬ 
taken by Jews in the Holocaust and tells the life 
stories of individual survivors, including 

Stern's parents, Andrew Stern and Barbara 
Blumenthal Stern. Andrew Stem and a 
younger brother (top left) survived the 
death camps, but their parents did not. 

Alex Sachare 71 



the lottery (for a slot in the 
marathon) in order to shut him up. 
I was mortified when I got an 
entry number. So I dutifully 
trained and Don and I joined 
34,000 others on an unusually 
warm day last November. It was 
an exhilarating experience, run¬ 
ning through the five boroughs, 
through streets lined with literally 
millions of people. A highlight: at 
107th and First Avenue (about mile 
19), we heard the Columbia fight 
song: The World's Greatest Band 
was there in full Columbia regalia. 

"I owe Don gratitude for sug¬ 
gesting we do this." 

Three classmates have children 
in the Class of 2008, which, as 
anyone who does interviews 
knows, is no easy feat. Congratu¬ 
lations to Eli Bryk's Alyssa, 
Solomon Merkin's Jonathan and 
Oren Kalus's Jeffrey. 

Question of the month: What is 
your automobile, and why? Are we 
all graduating from four doors and 
SUVs to two-door sports cars? I just 
got a 2004 Toyota Prius Hybrid, a 
great car for my drives around 
Connecticut and occasional parking 
in tight spaces in the city. My wife, 
Marian Chertow '77 Barnard, 
drives a 2001 Prius, but the next car 
will be convertible, have no back 
seat, 300 horsepower and get 12 
m.p.g. ... oh well, dream on. 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 

Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 
I'd like to introduce myself as 
your new Class Notes correspon¬ 
dent and welcome you to submit 
news about yourself and/or your 
classmates. 

During my days at Columbia, I 
was on the crew team and was the 
cartoonist for Spectator. 1 live in Los 
Angeles with my wife, Ellen, a 
graduate of UCLA College and 
Medical School and a pathologist 
specializing in transfusion medi¬ 
cine. I went to medical school at 
Columbia and graduated in 1983.1 
am the clinical chief of orthopedic 
surgery at Cedars Sinai Medical 
Center in Los Angeles. 

My daughter, Michele, will 
enter Columbia this fall with the 
Class of 2008 and will be joined by 
Lindsay Brant, Jared Davis, Geof¬ 
frey Grossman and Christine Ortiz 
— sons and daughters of James 
Brandt, Jeffrey M. Davis, Peter 
Grossman and Fernando Ortiz Jr. 

Glen Savits, friend of Charlie 
Skop and Jess Drabkin, is doing 
well with his newly opened law 
firm. Green & Savits in Morristown, 
N.J. Glen is an employment rights 
attorney and an executive board 
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member of the National Employ¬ 
ment Lawyers Association. His 
family includes four girls and two 
boys — possible future College 
first-years (we hope). 

Steve Shapiro graduated from 
Chicago Law School and has been 
in the Windy City since 1981. His 
wife, Frances Gross '79 Harvard, 
and children Matt (20), Maggie 
(16) and David (15) reside in 
Highland Park, north of Chicago. 
After law school, Steve practiced 
corporate, securities, transactional 
and banking law at various law 
firms and also joined a Fortune 
500 company. Steve is the execu¬ 
tive v.p. and corporate secretary to 
First Midwest Bank in Itasca, Ill. 

Steve has been in touch with 
Tim Gilfoyle, who moved to 
Chicago around 1990, and occa¬ 
sionally sees him and his wonder¬ 
ful family including his wife, 
Mary Rose, and daughters, Maria 
and Daniella. 

That's all for now. I invite you 
all to be in touch, and I look for¬ 
ward to the next column, by which 
time our 25th reunion will be his¬ 
tory, and the September column, 
which will be filled with updated 
classmate news from reunion. 


Craig Lesser 
287 Berenger Walk 
Royal Palm Beach, FL 
33414 

clesser@weichert.com 

Phil Ishikawa is "a Beltway ban¬ 
dit with a defense contractor," 
where he serves as counsel and 
senior manager of contracts and 
subcontracts for his division. Phil 
spent last summer in Iraq as Bech¬ 
tel's head of contracting activities 
for Northern Iraq, where he was 
based out of Mosul, covering all of 
the north, including Kirkuk. After 
missing out on a couple of highly 
publicized incidents, Phil decided 
to return stateside and take a new 
job while still alive. 

The Class of 2008 will be well 
represented with children of class¬ 
mates. The following were admit¬ 
ted early decision: Siena Artuso, 
daughter of Anthony Artuso; 
Matthew Kane, son of Stephen 
Kane; Ingrid Nelson, daughter of 
John Eric Nelson; and Joseph 
Simonson, son of Barry Simonson. 

After 8 j years as a business edi¬ 
tor at The New York Times, Jim 
Schachter was named deputy cul¬ 
tural news editor. "[This] will be a 
laugh to anybody who remembers 
me trying to impose a 10-minute 
rule when our Music Hum profes¬ 
sor failed to show up for class 
freshman year. I'm excited to 
stretch my mind in a part of the 
paper that readers are most pas¬ 
sionate about, particularly since 
there are plans for a big invest¬ 



ment in expanding our coverage 
of the arts." 

Schachter lives in Summit, N.J., 
with his wife, Pam, and four kids, 
the eldest of whom is a high 
school junior trying to figure out 
which colleges to apply to (Colum¬ 
bia is too urban for her) and the 
youngest of whom is a 3-year-old 
boy infatuated with anything hav¬ 
ing to do with baseball — especial¬ 
ly the Yankees and Derek Jeter. 

"I saw my Columbia roommate, 
Bruce Pottash, in Los Angeles, 
where he is a lawyer for Para¬ 
mount and only hints at the amus¬ 
ing tales he could tell about some 
of the studio's TV stars, if it weren't 
for attorney-client confidentiality. 
On the same trip I learned that one 
of the Times' Hollywood correspon¬ 
dents, Sharon Waxman, is a Specta¬ 
tor (and Barnard) alum. Along with 
Jodi Kantor '96, we will form 
something of a cabal in the culture 
department. 

"While I have laid fairly low in 
the years I've been back in the 
New York area, I would love to 
cross paths with classmates and 
others who worked at Spec, 
which got me where I am today, 
wherever that is." 



Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale,VA 22003 


cct@columbia.edu 



Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 
Taunton, MA 02780 


rpassloff@aol.com 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Congratulations to Michael Catal- 
do. His daughter, Anne, has been 
admitted to the Class of 2008. 

Mark Lulka writes, "I have 
been busy these past few years 
working for the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers in N.Y. (civil works project 
manager in the Harbor Navigation 
Branch — we dredge), following 
11 years of active duty with the Air 
Force. I am in the Air Force 
Reserves, and I have deployed 
several times since 9-11, unfortu¬ 
nately. I was on active duty last 
year during our reunion, and 
could not attend. I am recently 
married and live in Manhattan. I 
read Class Notes in every issue. I 
was glad that 1983 folks started to 
contribute updates — our column 
was noticeably quiescent for many 
years, as I recall. I keep in touch 
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with Rob Passloff '82 via e-mail 
(we worked on several yearbooks 
together), and I occasionally work 
with Lee Ilan '87, a big Columbia 
booster. She works at the Mayor's 
Office for Environmental Coordi¬ 
nation. I'm trying to graciously 
enter middle age, get a late start on 
family and settle down. No more 
flying under the radar in the B-52! 

I look forward to attending 
upcoming events." 

Kirby Christian updates us: 
"Greeting to the Class of 1983! I 
am in denial about the time that 
has passed since graduation. I 
have spent the past 19 years as a 
high school counselor and teacher 
of history and religion. I am in the 
religion department at Gilman, an 
all-boys school in Baltimore. In 
addition to teaching, I coach 
rugby, a sport I learned at Colum- 


busy business as a vocal coach, 
preparing students for Broadway 
auditions and performances. He 
has coached a number of Tony 
winners and Hollywood perform¬ 
ers. In addition, Michael is proud 
of his world-class collection of 
sheet music, which he shares with 
anyone looking for that hard-to- 
find piece. He has a full summer of 
conducting to look forward to and 
enjoys hearing from alumni who 
remember him: broadwaymhl@ 
aol.com. 

Stuart Lutzker notes, "I 
received an M.D.-Ph.D. at P&S fol¬ 
lowed by internal medicine and 
oncology training at Yale. I did a 
post-doctoral research fellowship 
in molecular biology at Princeton. 
Since 1997,1 have been an academ¬ 
ic oncologist taking care of patients 
and running a research lab at the 


Michael Lavine '83 vocally coaches students 
and prepares them for Broadway auditions and 
performances. 


bia. I am earning a theology 
degree from St. Mary's Seminary 
and University, a Roman Catholic 
institution. Columbia opened the 
door to my rewarding life, so I 
will be forever grateful." 

David Kriegel "was promoted 
to director of the division of der¬ 
matologic surgery at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in NYC, where I special¬ 
ize in Mohs Micrographic Surgery 
and facial reconstruction. Mohs 
Micrographic Surgery is a tech¬ 
nique by which skin cancers are 
removed surgically with the aid 
of a microscope, allowing for the 
highest possible cure rate." 

James Lo writes, "I wish there 
was some way to report what's up 
with me in a tight, impressive para¬ 
graph, but I guess that's what I get 
for being an incurable freelancer 
and career saboteur. Just kidding, 
sort of. While juggling unreliable 
but otherwise excellent jobs such as 
recording studio repair and com¬ 
puter consulting. I'm working on 
songs for a record with Matt 
Sweeney. Matt's from my old band, 
Chavez, which had two records, a 
single and an EP, on Matador 
Records as well as a couple of 
videos on MTV. Speaking of ancient 
history, I wrote a bunch of scores 
for choreographers such as John 
Jasperse and Donna Uchizono and 
subsequently won a couple of 
Bessie awards, but called it quits in 
2001 when the sheen wore off. I've 
been married to Amy Chin '83 
Barnard since '92: 0 kids, 0 cars, 0 
houses. Amy's story is far more 
impressive and interesting, but I'll 
leave that for her class notes." 

Michael Lavine continues his 


Cancer Institute of New Jersey- 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical 
School (New Brunswick, N.J.). In 
April, I assumed a medical direc¬ 
tor position at Genentech in South 
San Francisco to help develop new 
drugs for cancer patients. I am 
excited about joining one of the 
world's most innovative biotech 
companies and hearing from any 
alumni in the area. I am going to 
seek out the Alumni Association in 
the Bay Area once I am settled." 

Peter Ripin writes, "On October 
18, my wife, Marianne, our two 
daughters, Abigail (5) and Isabelle 
(2), and my sister-in-law and her 
husband went to the Columbia 
Homecoming game. It was a lot of 
fun, and I enjoyed running into 
Lawson Hamilton Bowling III, a 
GSAS graduate and old friend 
who worked with me in the histo¬ 
ry department when we were 
work-study students, I as an 
undergrad majoring in history and 
he as a doctoral history candidate. 
It was nice catching up after 20 
years and learning that he's a his¬ 
tory professor at Manhattanville 
College (which is not far from 
where we live in Westchester). 

"I [was] a featured speaker at a 
networking event on the practice of 
law, sponsored by Columbia Col¬ 
lege Young Alumni, and thereafter 
did much the same thing for a 
group of undergraduates at Colum¬ 
bia in the middle of February. 

"Here's some Columbia trivia: 
What was the only class you and I 
had in common (at least as far as 
I'm aware)? Answer: Freshman 
composition with graduate student 
Kathleen Diffley. It's funny how 
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these names stick in your head (or 
at least mine, and I'm notoriously 
bad with names). I remember my 
Music Humanities teacher was a 
graduate student named Barbara 
Turchin. For CC, I had William 
Fagan, and so on. I wonder what 
happened to these folks." 

David Klein graduated from 
the Sackler School of Medicine. He 
did his fellowship at Montefiore 
Hospital and is a consultation liai¬ 
son psychiatrist at Jacoby Medical 
Center in the Bronx. He lives in 
Roslyn, Long Island, and is an 
avid coin collector. He keeps up 
with Ben Geber and Ai-Ping Lee. 

Wayne Root's daughter, Dako¬ 
ta, took up fencing and has 
already won her first two tourna¬ 
ments. She also is thriving at 
karate, tennis, swimming, ballet 
and piano. His son, Hudson, loves 
playing with cars and trucks and 
recently turned 4. Wayne's busi¬ 
ness, GWIN, continues to grow. 
You can catch him on Fox Sports 
Net (national TV) on Demand (pay 
per view), on many ESPN radio 
stations across the U.S., ESPN and 
KOMP 92 FM radio in Vegas and 
online: www.winingedge.com. His 
newest TV project is called "King 
of Football," a one-hour show cre¬ 
ated for major TV networks. This 
spring, Wayne will travel Europe 
to raise money for GWIN. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 


Jamaica, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


It's mere moments before we 
reunite and celebrate our connec¬ 
tion to Alma Mater. Marc Gree- 
nough and family are coming, and 
his story truly is inspirational. 

"After three months of 
chemotherapy, I have fully recov¬ 
ered from a malignant tumor that 
was discovered in my chest last 
spring. So, life is pretty much 
back to normal ... working as a 
public finance lawyer for Orrick, 
Herrington & Sutcliffe in Seat¬ 
tle." Mark; his partner, Steve; and 
their children look forward to 
attending the reunion. 

Peregrine Beckman pledges to 
do his best to catch the last JetBlue 
flight out, work permitting. As a 
TV editor and producer, he's 
working on The Restaurant for 
NBC. On a recent visit to NYC, he 
caught up with Gregory Lynch 
and Scott Rabiet. Gregory is at 
Prentice Hall making textbooks, 
while Scott researches and designs 
museum exhibits for Amaze 
Design in Boston. And if you did¬ 
n't know, the Beckmans are a true- 
blue Columbia family: Peregrine's 


wife, Elizabeth Leicester '87, still is 
hacking away at her Ph.D. 
in Japanese history at UCLA and 
his father, Richard Beckman '53, is 
semi-retired in Philadelphia. 

Rick Robinson is a portfolio 
manager with Wells Fargo in San 
Francisco. Rick, his wife and 6-year- 
old twin daughters look forward to 
seeing old friends at reunion. 

Long Island lawyer Louis Vla- 
hos is a tax specialist and partner 
at Farrell Fritz. Living in Port 
Washington with his wife, Mari¬ 
na, and three daughters, he also 
serves on the boards of several 
charities, including the Queens 
Theatre in the Park and the 
Queens Botanical Garden. 

From the "it's a small world" 
category, Ron Thompson weighs 
in with the following: "I ran into 
Joe McCool. We haven't seen 
each other since graduation. 
Amazingly, we were in the Day- 
ton, Ohio, airport at the same time 
for two consecutive days! It was 
good to catch up with a frat 
brother and fellow rugby player." 

Langham Gleason, a new 
member of the reunion committee, 
now is in Texas, "having fled New 
Mexico in order to better support 
my wife and my three oldest 
daughters at their various private 
schools, ranging from kinder¬ 
garten to 10th grade (plus an 11 
month old). I do general neuro¬ 
surgery with a special interest in 
brain surgery and minimally inva¬ 
sive neurosurgery. I definitely will 
be at the reunion and will bring 
my kids to introduce them to the 
idea of attending Columbia." 

By way of updating three 
alums recently noted in our col¬ 
umn, Don Lewis was selected to 
the All-Century football team at 
CU, David Godfried recently 
returned from Cuba as a member 
of the delegation of orthopaedic 
surgeons and Peter Field pub¬ 
lished his third book on U.S. his¬ 
tory, The Promise of Freedom. 

Gerard "Babo" Babendreier 
went from businessman to Latin 
teacher to lawyer in the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., office of Shaw Pittman, 
where he specializes in land-use lit¬ 
igation on behalf of universities 
and nonprofit organizations and in 
pro bono representation of civil 
rights plaintiffs. 

Joseph Bernstein and his 
Philadelphia brood look forward 
to a great meal at V&T during 
reunion. Steve Saunders is an 
internist in Connecticut and 
teaches at Yale Medical. He 
intends to bring his wife, 

Michelle, and their two young 
sons to the reunion. In addition to 
being executive managing direc¬ 
tor of Standard and Poor's (where 
he occasionally encounters David 
Stafford, attorney for McGraw- 
Hill), James Satloff is the lead 


Obama Wins U.S. 

B arack Obama '83, 

Illinois state senator 
for the 13th district 
on Chicago's South 
Side, won the Demo¬ 
cratic primary for the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate over six rivals on March 16. 
He will oppose Republican 
Jack Ryan in the general elec¬ 
tion in November for a Senate 
seat being vacated by Peter 
Fitzgerald, a Republican who 
is retiring after one term. 

Obama received 55 percent 
of the vote in the Democratic 
Primary. His nearest opponent, 
state Comptroller Dan Hynes, 
drew 23 percent. 

"I think it's fair to say the 
conventional wisdom was we 
could not win," Obama told his 
cheering supporters following 
the primary victory. "We didn't 
have enough money. We didn't 
have enough organization. 

There was no way that a skinny 
guy from the South Side with a 
funny name like Barack Obama 
could ever win a statewide race. 
Sixteen months later, we are 
here." 

Obama, 42, was a political sci¬ 
ence major at the College and 
went on to Harvard Law School, 
where he was the first African- 
American president of the Har- 


investor in a new and exciting 
company. Liberty Skis. 

Gregory Poe is with Crowell & 
Moring in D.C. doing white-collar 
criminal defense work. He, his 
wife and two children expect to 
attend reunion. Daniel "Neel" 
Lane and family spent Thanksgiv¬ 
ing week in England and Scot¬ 
land. "It brought back memories 
of the historic Columbia Rugby 
tour of England and Wales in 
1984, but with fewer overt crimi¬ 
nal acts." He reports that Michael 
Goldman has cultivated a family 
of ski bums, occasionally practic¬ 
ing law, while El Gray coaches his 
daughter's soccer team whenever 
he plays hooky as a managing 
director of Goldman Sachs. 

Richard Manion is a partner in 
L.A.-based Hablinski & Manion 
Architecture, where he designs 
private residences in exotic places 
worldwide. On the commercial 
side, Philadelphia-based architect 
James Kolker works with Ven¬ 
turi, Scott Brown and Assoc, on 
such projects as a nanoscience 
research lab at UC Santa Barbara, 
and governmental development 
in Pretoria, South Africa. 

David Pugatch is assistant pro¬ 
fessor of pediatrics and medicine 
at Brown Medical School, special- 


Senate Primary 



Barack Obama '83 
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vard Law Review. He is a civil 
rights attorney specializing in 
employment discrimination, fair 
housing and voting rights legis¬ 
lation and teaches civil rights 
law and other subjects at the 
University of Chicago. 

If he wins in November, 
Obama would become the 
only African-American in the 
U.S. Senate and only the third 
black U.S. Senator since Recon¬ 
struction. 

Alex Sachare '71 


izing in infectious diseases and 
international HIV / AIDS work 
(special hello to Andy Hsiao '99). 
Frank Lang is director of planning 
and development for Asian-Amer- 
icans for Equality, a not-for-profit 
community development organi¬ 
zation dedicated to neighborhood 
revitalization planning and real 
estate development projects in 
immigrant neighborhoods in NYC. 

Another socially responsible 
classmate is Barry Zevin. Living 
in San Francisco with his wife and 
daughter, Barry is medical director 
of Tom Waddell Health Center, the 
largest community health center 
and health care for the homeless 
program in San Francisco. Bruce 
Skyer and his family aim to show 
us all a Fiji-good time. He and I 
will try to push Peter Markson to 
leave his desk at Paris Accessories 
and join us at reunion. 

Daniel Kremens "retired" after 
practicing law for seven years in 
Manhattan, moved to his native 
Philadelphia and trained to 
become a neurologist at The Hospi¬ 
tal of the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia and The Children's Hospital of 
Pennsylvania, specializing in 
movement disorders. Mitchell 
Eitel is an M&A attorney with Sul¬ 
livan and Cromwell, most recently 
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advising the board of JPMorgan 
Chase in its merger with Bank One. 
He spends his free hours collecting 
and racing vintage Italian sports 
cars. He'll drop by reunion just 
before flying off to Maranello, Italy. 

Laurence Pettit, a partner in 
corporate finance at White and 
Case, lives in New York with his 
family, and is "still playing 
squash once a year with Coach 
Ken Torrey and other squash 
team alumni." William Maxwell 
is a professor and director of Eng¬ 
lish graduate studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, and has just 
published his second book ("of 
the sort that students check out 
from the library a week before 
their term papers are due"). The 
CU Band's most eminent tuba 
player suggests that "a scale 
model of the Marlin Bar, complete 
with black-clad humanities majors 
playing Ms. Pac Man, must be 
built for the ceremonies." 

Chris Nollet was rushing off to 
vacation, but looks forward to 
telling us all about it at reunion. 
Robert "SKOALS" Pinel, who 
managed a large farm in Georgia 
during and after law school, is an 
attorney in New Jersey with 
Stern, Lavinthal specializing in 
complex commercial litigation. He 
reminds us of the dead body in 
the carpet incident, but is more 
fond of the spear gun holdup on 
the overpass by SIPA. 

Robert Feinstein, his wife, Jessi¬ 
ca Elfenbein '84 Barnard, and their 
three children look forward to 
reunion. Robert obtained an M.A. 
from Johns Hopkins before work¬ 
ing at the SEC and becoming at 
attorney for the Maryland Retire¬ 
ment System. Kenneth Bernstein 
is a partner at Amster, Rothstein & 
Ebenstein, an intellectual property 
law firm in Manhattan "I recently 
spent a weekend skiing with Evan 
Kingsley and his family, and am 
in contact with David Wisen, 

Mike Saber and Mark Fried '84E, 
who are spread across the East 
Coast. If anyone needs any patents 
litigated, please let me know." 

Ken, his wife and three kids look 
forward to reunion. 

And where would this class cor¬ 
respondent be without John 
Feeney and the following submis¬ 
sion: "Eight members from the 
Class of 1984 held their annual golf 
outing during January at the Doral 
Golf Resort in Miami. The partici¬ 
pants were Mike Bozzo, Patrick 
Conroy, John Feeney, Doug Lind- 
gren. Bill Reggio, Drew Scopelli- 
ti, Tom Samuelson and John 
Stackfleth. In addition. Bob Pegel 
and Doug Softy have participated 
in the past." It is widely believed 
by the majority of the participants 
that this year was the 11th annual 
outing, but no one has kept 
detailed records. In prior years, the 


golf outing has been held in Las 
Vegas; Orlando; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Hilton Head, S.C.; and other East 
Cost golf locations. Most, if not all, 
of the participants are planning to 
attend some portion of reunion. 

Bring your clubs (and kids) to 
the makeshift links/19th hole that 
is South Field. See you there! 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


Steve Cea lives in Nyack, N.Y., 
with his wife, Julie, and kids. Max 
(11) and Emily (9). They moved 
back from California after Steve 
received his M.B.A. from UC 
Berkeley. He is the school business 
administrator for the West Milford 
Public School District in New Jer¬ 
sey, which has 5,000 students and 
covers 80 square miles. His 
responsibilities include oversight 
of finance, budget, purchasing, 
payroll, transportation, operations, 
food services and data services. 
The budget is about $55 million, 
covering 730 employees. He runs 
the occasional local road race and 
plays a lot of tennis. He bought a 
small sailboat two years ago and 
enjoys sailing on the Hudson and 
in upstate New York. 

David Bacon got his Ph.D. in 
1997 from UC Berkeley (computer 
science) and works at IBM's 
research lab in southern Westch¬ 
ester. "Work is a satisfying combi¬ 
nation of academic (going to con¬ 
ferences, meeting professors, 
mentoring students) and industri¬ 
al (getting inventions into com- 


leam that a pair of pink fuzzy 
dice are indeed hanging from the 
rearview mirror," David says. 

Paul Bongiorno and his wife, 
Francesca Kobylarz '86 Barnard, 
'94 GSAS, live in Maplewood, 

N.J., with their children, Paul 
Adam, Gabriel and Olivia. Paul is 
a manager at ICM Artists, a lead¬ 
ing talent agency, representing 
performing artists. Reid Christen 
bought 280 acres of forest on an 
island in Costa Rica. 

Larry Rogers published his first 
full-length novel. Island of Desire, 
under the pen name "Carol Storm." 
Larry notes, "It's sexy, steamy and 
it was an awful lot of fun to write! 
But, quite frankly, there was a lot of 
history of the Caribbean in the 
book as well, in keeping with my 
family's roots in Jamaica." His goal 
is to continue writing for electronic 
publishers for another couple of 
years; "Ultimately, I want to move 
up to the big 'single title' romances 
such as those written by Lisa Kley- 
pas and Mary Balogh. The wonder¬ 
ful thing about this line of work — 
writing historical romance — is that 
my Columbia education really puts 
me a step ahead. I am working on 
an erotic revenge thriller set in the 
court of King Charles II and am 
using a lot of the books I bought at 
Columbia 20 years ago. It's a great 
hobby to have!" 

Michael Cho has not lost his 
unforgettable way about the 
world; he replied to me as follows: 

"1985: Graduated. Got charged 
for stolen car by rental company ... 
learned the importance of the fine 
print. Peddled pre-approved credit 
cards to millions of Americans. 

"1990: Graduated from UCLA 
business school. Learned that one 


Larry Rogers '85 published his first full-length 
novel. Island of Desire, under the pen name 
"Carol Storm." 


mercial software)." With a move 
to Sleepy Hollow two years ago, 
his commute is an un-N.Y.-like six 
minutes with traffic. He still 
spends a lot of time with friends 
in the city, including Daniel Leaf 
'01, Rob Marlowe and Ben Fried 
'88. In the summer, you will find 
him racing sailboats, mostly out 
of Manhattan Sailing Club in Bat¬ 
tery Park City. He noted that he 
recently returned to Columbia to 
audit a Spanish class ("I hadn't 
been in Hamilton Hall since the 
deans chewed me out for forging 
Columbia letterhead for our sen¬ 
ior year party in Hartley"). He 
bought a '66 Cadillac Coupe De- 
Ville for his birthday. "Those who 
remember my freshman year 
promise on 9 Jay will be happy to 


must give up basic necessities such 
as food and shelter to break into 
the entertainment business. After 
brief stint as an office copier for a 
TV producer, joined a management 
consulting firm working with 
entertainment companies. Liked 
new arrangement much better. 

"1995: Missed 10-year reunion 
because of breakdown in table 
seating arrangement for my wed¬ 
ding with Julie Hong '95 Business. 
Sorry I missed the party, but happy 
to report no major incidents at the 
wedding and now live in Alameda, 
Calif., with two adorable children: 
Allison (3) and Andrew (2). 

"2000: Started eight and closed 
five Intemet/technology compa¬ 
nies in California and Asia. Saw 
the bubble, but just couldn't sell... 


M.B.A. education had no lasting 
effect. 

"2004: President and CEO of 
DestinationRx, a pharmacy bene¬ 
fit management company and the 
No. 1 comparison shopping desti¬ 
nation for prescription and health¬ 
care product... learned to grow a 
real business after 2000 bubble. 

"2005: I'm going to reunion!" 

Pace Cooper and his wife, Aileen 
'85 Barnard, live happily in Mem¬ 
phis with their four sons in a new 
house that recently was awarded 
an ALA Architectural Award for 
Residence Architecture. He runs a 
22-property hotel company in 
Memphis with hotels in nine states. 

Keep those updates coming! 



Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 


everett656@aol.com 


Mark Goldstein moved from 
Studio City, Calif., to the suburb 
of Thousand Oaks. It's not earth- 
shattering in the way of news, 
but we'll take it! 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230-0808 


sarahann29uk@aol.com 


Descartes Li and Leah Karliner 
'88 had their 10th anniversary last 
year. They met in Lit Hum, he 
said, "although we didn't start 
dating until after the class was 
over. We have two kids. Pearl (7) 
and Isaac (3). Leah is in the last 
year of a clinical research fellow¬ 
ship at UC San Francisco. She's an 
internist, and I'm a psychiatrist." 

Paul Barsky is head of the histo¬ 
ry department at The Spence 
School in New York City and teach¬ 
es in the middle and upper schools. 
This summer, he will be program 
director for Glimpses of China, a 
summer program for international 
high school students in Shanghai. 

Nicole Belson Goluboff said 
the 2004 supplement to her book. 
The Law of Telecommuting (ALI- 
ABA 2001), is out. It provides an 
update on the legal consequences 
of telecommuting in areas of the 
law covered in the original book, 
as well as the implications of tele¬ 
work in some new areas. 

Tom Duval wrote: "One of the 
bright spots in my year is that the 
album I produced with Eric 
Saulnier last year for singer-song- 
writer Michael Troy is finished, 
pressed and can be ordered at 
Mike's website (www.folk- 
michaeltroy.com). It's getting 
radio play at New England folk 
stations, including WUMB and 
WGBH, and I expect it'll get more 
play as Michael hits the road." 
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Ritu Birla, Abby Schrader and 
Elizabeth McHenry were among 
the honorees at the Columbia 
College Women Alumna Achieve¬ 
ment Award ceremony on April 
1. This year, CCW saluted 10 
women in academia as part of the 
College's celebration of 20 years 
of coeducation (in addition to the 
250th anniversary celebration). 
Elizabeth is at NYU, Abby is at 
Franklin & Marshall and Ritu is 
at the University of Toronto. 

Doug Okun wrote: "My part¬ 
ner, Eric Ethington, and I got mar¬ 
ried in San Francisco on February 
13, accompanied by our twin 
daughters, Elizabeth and Sophia. 
Even though we had a commit¬ 
ment ceremony four years ago in 
Napa, when San Francisco began 
issuing marriage licenses to same- 
sex couples, we rushed right down 
to City Hall, hoping to provide 
more security and rights for our 
daughters and our family. Our 
daughters were bom on November 
7,2003, in Martins Ferry, Ohio. We 
couldn't be happier, and work has 
definitely taken a backseat to par¬ 
enting. I consult in financial servic¬ 
es and marketing in San Francisco 
and try to spend as much time 
with the babies as possible. 

"Kevin Hovland visited in Jan¬ 
uary. He, Sharon Block and their 
twins, Eli and Charlotte, live in 
Washington, D.C. Kevin works at 
the Association of American Col¬ 
leges and Universities, and 
Sharon is at the National Labor 
Relations Board. On February 15, 
we had a baby blessing ceremony, 
attended by Ilene Weinstein Led- 
erman and her two kids, Hannah 
and Max, and by Carol Freeman 
and her son, Harrison. Ilene is at 
Charles Schwab (where she and I 
worked together), and Carol is a 
labor and employment partner at 
Morgan and Lewis in Palo Alto." 

Adam Perlmutter's criminal 
defense practice is growing 
steadil. He represented seven peo¬ 
ple arrested for civil disobedience 
for protesting New York Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg's closing of 
six firehouses. "The case got a lot 
of attention and will hopefully 
lead to the reopening of one of the 
firehouses in Brooklyn," he said. 

Christina Musrey has been 
nominated for multiple Emmy 
awards in her role as a producer 
for ABC's The Practice. She also 
directed several episodes. 

Tom King got married ("again") 
in 2002 and had a daughter, Zoe, 
last March. His wife, Shannyn, is 
finishing a Ph.D. in French Litera¬ 
ture at Rutgers. Tom creates brain 
imaging and statistical analysis sys¬ 
tems as a member of the depart¬ 
ment of neurology at Penn. He 
wrote: "I took last summer off and 
traveled quite a bit. I gave in and 
bought a house in 2002 (previously 


I had intended to rent for my 
whole life). My son, Jacob, turned 
13 last August. He likes acting and 
writing fiction." 

Josh Prober, his wife, Melissa, 
and daughter, Eliana, welcomed 
an addition to their family: Jonah 
Alexander Prober, born on Dec¬ 
ember 19. 

Rabbi Howard Stecker has 
attained the prestigious post as the 
new rabbi of Temple Israel of Great 
Neck, a congregation of 1,300 fami¬ 
lies on Long Island. He had been 
rabbi of the 250-family Jewish 
Community Center of West Hemp¬ 
stead and served as assistant rabbi 
at Temple Israel for four years. 

Please note that there is a 
Class of '87 discussion board at 
the Columbia E-Community. 
Please sign up for the E-Commu¬ 
nity (https://alumni.college. 
columbia.edu — it's free!), and 
reconnect with classmates! 



Jon Bassett 

30 Phillips Ln. 
Newtonville, MA 02460 


jbassett@bu.edu 



Sam Marchiano '89 and Ihsan Dogramaci were married on Dec¬ 
ember 27 in New York City, and not only were several Colum¬ 
bians on hand, but one performed the ceremony. Dave Kansas 
'90 i/vas ordained via the Internet as a clergy member of the 
Church of Spiritual Humanism just for the occasion. "I always 
knew Dave would marry Sam, I just didn't know it would be to 
someone else," joked Roger Rubin '89. Looking on as Kansas per¬ 
forms the ceremony are matron of honor Elyse walker '88 and 
best man Oktay Dogramaci, the groom's brother. Claudia Lacopo 
'89 did a reading during the ceremony, and other schoolmates in 
attendance included Rubin, Danielle Maged '89, Rebecca Fine 
'89, Suzanne Kling '91 and Nicole Bode '01. 


By now the weather should be 
fine, and we'll know if the A-Rod 
deal has had any impact. As I 
write this, I am listening to the first 
Red Sox exhibition game of spring 
training (I still smart from October 
16,2003 ... going to Columbia did¬ 
n't make me a Yankees fan). 

Susan Charlow Stoesser was 
understandably irate: She sent an 
update on May 8,2003, that did 
not make it into print. Here it is: 
Susan lives in Arlington Heights, 
Ill., with her husband, Martin, and 
daughters, Lili (5) and Amelia, 
who arrived in August 2002. 

"After 12 years working for Centu¬ 
ry Communications and a couple 
years being a full-time mommy, I 
have gone back to work part-time 
consulting in the cable industry." 

Ellen Pignatello Regenstreif 
and her husband, Mitchell '85, live 
in Manhattan Beach, Calif., with 
their daughters Nina (7), Claire (5) 
and Grace, who arrived in Febru¬ 
ary. Ellen sold her yoga studio and 
Mitchell practices real estate law 
at Liner Yankelevitz Sunshine & 
Regenstreif in Westwood. Melissa 


down the fort in NYC. She is 
v.p./director of product develop¬ 
ment for Oppenheimer Funds. 
Jenny Kelso Smith teaches at the 
Putney School in Vermont where 
her husband, Randy, is the busi¬ 
ness manager. Jenny reports that 
Phil Monahan and his wife, Mary 
Beth, also in Vermont, welcomed 
son Nial in January 2003. 

Elizabeth King Humphrey 
enjoys coastal living in Wilming¬ 
ton, N.C., where she received an 
M.F.A. from UNC and then took a 
job in the university relations office. 
This year, she hopes to take up 
surfing and sailing. She and her 
husband, Phillip, are the parents of 
Veronica (2) and Francis 
MacArthur, bom in November. 

This spring, Elizabeth has a piece 
in a book. Something to Write Home 
About, a collection of 89 stories 
from about 40 countries around the 
world. Contributors are journalists 
who write about how they were 
touched by something in the 
course of their duties. Stories range 
from humorous to tragic. The book 
will be launched in Johannesburg 


Jill Glazerman '88 is v.p./director of product 
development for Oppenheimer Funds. 


Fischer, her husband, Mark 
Schleinitz, and daughter 
Madeleine (2) recently relocated to 
Massachusetts, where Melissa is 
busy teaching, seeing patients and 
doing research in medical educa¬ 
tion at UMass Medical School. 

Jill Glazerman is holding 


on May 3 (International Media 
Freedom Day); look for an Ameri¬ 
can edition from Ohio University 
Press. Elizabeth also is looking for 
an agent for a novel. 

Ann Lee Faranda is a mom: Her 
son, Luke Christopher, was born in 
July 2002, and her daughter. 


Catherine Sophia, in January 2004. 
Ann and her husband, Phil, live in 
Ossining, N.Y., where she is invest¬ 
ing in real estate. Ann earned an 
M.B.A. from Bamch and moved to 
Seoul to work for Samsung. She 
returned to the States in 1998, and 
got into real estate after a stint at 
the Population Council at Rocke¬ 
feller University. Her husband 
reports that she prefers entrepre¬ 
neurship to the corporate world. 

Thanks to all who sent infor¬ 
mation; if you didn't this time, 
please do so soon — we'd love to 
hear from you! 


REUNION JUNE 3-6 



Amy Perkel 

1053 High St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 


amyperkel@yahoo.com 


Congratulations to Karen 
(Mochizuki) Kano and her hus¬ 
band, Chester, who welcomed 
Thomas Koji Kano on January 24 
at 3:39 a.m. Thomas "emerged 
screaming and kicking and ready 
to face the world," weighing 8 lbs., 
4 oz. and extending 21 \ inches. He 
is "a healthy, strong boy with a full 
head of hair and very big hands 
and feet," according to Mom. 

Peter Weinstock and his wife, 
Lisa (Elmes) Weinstock, "say 
hello from Boston," where Peter is 
completing training in pediatric 
critical care at the Boston Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital. He arrived in 
Boston after completing an 
M.D./Ph.D. at Comell/Rocke- 
feller University and several years 
of surgical training in Pittsburgh. 
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"Perhaps more importantly/' he 
notes, he also co-wrote the annual 
comedy shows at Cornell and 
Children's. (Peter participated in 
The Varsity Show in 1986 and 1989.) 

Lisa teaches fourth grade in 
Framingham. She received her 
master's in education from NYU 
and went on to teach at NYC's 
inner city schools. She is enjoying 
teaching an "inclusion classroom," 
in other words, "integrated special 
education." Peter and Lisa and 
their two children, (9 and 6) are 
prospering in New England, 
though they note they "feel the 
need to make it to NYC every 
month or so for H&H, Zabar's 
and FAO." 

Congratulations are in order for 
Sam Marchiano. Having just 
received the new copy of CCT and 
realizing I might want to mix up all 
the baby announcements with a 
wedding announcement, we report 
that Sam and Ihsan Dogramaci 
were married on December 27 in 
New York City. As per Sam, "It 
was a beautiful night, and my 
Columbia friends were a huge part 
of the celebration (see photo). Dave 
Kansas '90 became ordained via 
the Internet for the event and per¬ 
formed the ceremony. It was so 
meaningful to have such a good 
friend as the officiant." 

Elyse (Feder) Walker '88 was the 
matron of honor and Claudia 
Lacopo did a reading during the 
ceremony. Other schoolmates at 
the wedding were Danielle 
Maged, Rebecca Fine, Suzanne 
Kling '91 and Nicole Bode '01. 
Ihsan and Sam honeymooned in 
Belize, and the couple left for a 
visit to Turkey in March. Many of 
Ihsan's family members were 
unable to attend the celebration in 
December so they are having a 
party in Ankara. 



Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 


cowan@jhu.edu 


For those of you who know me 
well, you know that I am one who 
plans ahead. For those of you who, 
like me, have jobs where you know 
your project or travel schedule 6-18 
months in advance, you under¬ 
stand the planning of vacations far 
in advance. For those of you who 
don't have a clue about what I type, 
just know this: Our 15th reunion is 
a mere 13 months away! To prepare 
for it, you might want to do some¬ 
thing my Columbia roommates 
and I did in February: have a mini¬ 
reunion. Sharon Rogers (in from 
New Delhi, where she works for 
OXFAM), Judy Shampanier, Laura 
Shaw-Frank, Robin Zomberg Wald 
'90E and I gathered at Judy's house 


in Westchester for a weekend of CU 
stories, laughs and forecasts. It was 
so special and unusual for us to be 
together that I decided to open this 
column with a plea to put our 15th 
reunion in your calendars now. 
How fun it will be to reconnect 
with friends, tour the campus and 
all its new buildings, maybe visit 
your old dorm room and grab a 
slice at Koronet. 

In other (re)union news, Clau- 
dine Wolas married Nima Shiva 
on August 9 at her parents' Studio 
City, Calif., home. Liz Lubow, 
Laura (Schiele) Robinson, their 
husbands and Andy Landers '89 
traveled from the East Coast to 
attend. 

Emilie Ast Lemmons married 
Stephen Lemmons on May 31, 
2003, in St. Paul, Minn., where 
they live. Elena Rekosh Murphy, 
Regina Downey and Cathy So 
attended. Emilie is a writer and 
editor for a Catholic newspaper, 
and Steven does computer con¬ 
sulting and is earning his M.B.A. 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Susie and Mike Cashton proud¬ 
ly announce the birth of Tyler's 
brother, Aaron Ross, on November 
22. Pilar and Alan Quinton are the 
proud parents of Elsa Diane, born 
August 28. They live in Mill Valley, 
Calif. 

Sally Graham lives in Atlanta, 
produces cultural packages for 
CNN and keeps active in local 
theater, recently playing Meg in 
Crimes of the Heart. Janice Min is 
the editor of US Weekly and was 
repeatedly quoted in The New York 
Times about the Academy Awards 
show. 

Diego Gomez left Washington, 
D.C., and the Federal Energy Regu¬ 
latory Commission to become sen¬ 
ior counsel at Cinergy in Cincinnati. 
Diego handles the energy regulato¬ 
ry legal matters on the federal level 
for the company, which is one of 
the largest utilities in the country. 

In a further installment of 
"Where Are You?", would James 
Kanter, Debbie Schectman Snyder 
and Rukesh Korde please come 
forward with news? Thank you. 



Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 


fenlonwu@juno.com 


One of the sure signs of spring is 
that the annual holiday tree lights 
on College Walk come down. It 
takes weeks for workers to wrap 
these lights around the trees from 
the trunks up through the bare 
boughs and limbs. When I pick up 
my daughter from nursery school 
at 4 p.m. on cold winter days, the 
twinkling trees provide visual 
warmth as we walk home through 
campus. Then, there comes a day 


in early March when the workers 
simply snip through the wires and 
sweep the millions of light bulbs 
into the trash. Almost at the same 
instant, the flower beds are plant¬ 
ed to be blooming in time for 
graduation in May. 

As I am writing this column in 
March, I am reminded of how 
quickly time passes, beyond the 
passing of the seasons. For exam¬ 
ple, we entered Columbia almost 
17 years ago, a fact brought home 
when I received an e-mail from 
Debbie Gruber (Sanders), who 
says "Hi to everyone and congrats 
to Neil Troffkin on his wedding!" I 
wanted to check if Debbie was who 
I thought she was, so I looked on 
the free Columbia E-Community 
(https://alumni.college.columbia. 
edu/) and lo and behold, there is 
the entire Facebook to scroll 
through. That's right, the Alumni 
Office has published your Face- 
book picture! Just when you 
thought you were over the trauma 
of your photo with really bad 
hair/acne/glasses, it's online. You 
can update your photo, but at my 
last check, not many of our class¬ 
mates had done so. 

Anyway, I found a Debbie 
Sanders who looked like Debbie 
Gruber, and that is because, she 
says, "I work under Gruber but 
my driver's license says Sanders, 
so I guess I am a bit schizophrenic 
with the name situation." Debbie 
is a neurologist at North Shore 
University Medical Center on 
Long Island. She specializes in the 
treatment of brain tumors and has 
an interest in headache manage¬ 
ment. She met her husband, 
Michael Sanders, at Mount Sinai 
Medical School and married him 
in 1998. They are the proud par¬ 
ents of Amanda (3) and Adam (10 
months). Debbie lives in Great 
Neck and keeps in touch with 
Michelle Foxman and Jen Levine. 

For a great recent photo, see 
Amy (Bessette) Hudson's website, 
www.timandamyhudson.com. I 
loved seeing what she and her hus¬ 
band, Tim ("I met him on summer 
vacation on Cape Cod. He is my 
summer fling that never ended.") 
enthusiastically do as "The New 
River Valley's 'Go Getters!' Togeth¬ 
er, they sell more homes and help 
more buyers than any other Real¬ 
tor in the area. With a philosophy 
of 'Expect the Very Best!' and the 
energy to fulfill it, they are the No. 

1 experts for Blacksburg and Chris- 
tiansburg." Certainly, seeing the 
photos of the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains and the kind of homes and 
their prices (wow!), I was a bit 
envious. She writes, "I thought I 
would say hello from Virginia ... 
I've been Amy Hudson for almost 
13 years. I'm from Massachusetts 
but I've been in Virginia for about 
10 years. We have a successful real 


estate sales team for a large private 
company. I am president-elect for 
our local Board of Realtors. Real 
estate has been one of the shining 
businesses in the bad economy. 
People keep coming and going in a 
university town. The great interest 
rates were wonderful. It kept the 
real estate investors buying, espe¬ 
cially those who were afraid of the 
stock market. We are in Blacksburg, 
Va., home of Virginia Tech. Life in a 
small college town in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains is pretty easy¬ 
going." She, Tim and their dogs 
moved to Blacksburg from Seattle 
in 1995 to start a family in Virginia. 
They now have two daughters. 
Chase Marie (5) and Kendall Ann 
(1). Amy would love to hear from 
Mauri Kazin-Barron and Kate 
McIntyre. 

Congratulations to E. Javier 
Loya and Rabbi Jennie Rosenn. 
Javier was honored as a 2004 John 
Jay Awardee at a black-tie celebra¬ 
tion in the Grand Ballroom of 
New York City's Plaza Hotel on 
March 3. Several Lion teammates 
joined to cheer Javier, who was on 
the team when it broke the five- 
year losing streak. Our class had 
one of the biggest turnouts at the 
dinner, including Laura and Greg 
Abbruzzese, Behar Cami, Vir¬ 
ginia Cornish, John Endacott, 

Jack Hidary, Wayne Powless, 
Christopher Moon, Beth Shubin 
Stein, Tara Steinberg, Thomas 
Fritsch and Jim Kauderer. Karri 
Brady, our class officer in the 
Alumni Office, told me that Javier 
spoke movingly about his parents, 
who moved their family from 
Mexico, and how he was grateful 
for Columbia's need-blind admis¬ 
sions policy, a large part of which 
is supported through the John Jay 
fundraising event. 

Javier has been the president 
and CEO of Houston-based 
CHOICE! Energy since 2000 and 
has opened the doors for several 
Columbians to come through his 
business as interns and employ¬ 
ees. He helped found the compa¬ 
ny in 1994, creating one of the 
first institutional natural gas bro¬ 
kerage houses following industry¬ 
wide deregulation. In 2002, he 
founded CHOICE! Power and 
CHOICE! Energy Services. A first- 
generation American, Javier made 
headlines in 2002 when he signed 
on as a limited partner of the 
NFL's Houston Texans and was 
appointed to the NFL's diversity 
committee. Javier received Entre¬ 
preneur of the Year honors from 
the Houston Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce in 2002 and the Young 
Entrepreneurs Organization in 
2003. He serves on several boards 
and is an active member in the 
Houston Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce, the Houston Minority 
Business Council, and Young 
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Entrepreneurs Organization. 

Jennie, who had served as asso¬ 
ciate chaplain at Columbia/Bar¬ 
nard Hillel since 1996, is now the 
director of Jewish Life and Values 
— Contemplative Practice Pro¬ 
grams at the Nathan Cummings 
Foundation. A lovely tribute 
appeared in the December 2003 
issue of Kol Columbia, Voices of 
Columbia/Bamard Hillel, mention¬ 
ing her many community-based 
projects, her energy and engaging 
enthusiasm in her work with stu¬ 
dents, and her teaching through 
actions the value of tzedakah — car¬ 
ing, charity, social justice and 
human service. Best of luck to Jen¬ 
nie in her new leadership role 
working to "extend the presence 
and influence of the values of tol¬ 
erance, social justice (tzedec), loving 
kindness ( chesed ), mutual respect 
and ethical behavior within the 
Jewish world to enhance Jewish 
life and to assist in the promotion 
of a more just society." 

Please continue to e-mail and 
respond to my requests for 
updates. Don't forget to send info 
on your plans for the summer. 



Jeremy Feinberg 
315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg® 

verizon.net 


Hello, everybody. Some notes to 
share this time, and even the 
opportunity to tell a story about 
how I spent Valentine's Day. 

Lori (Tiatorio) Thompson 
wrote just after the New England 
Patriots won the Super Bowl to 
show off her Patriots' pride and to 
pass along some good news: "I just 
incorporated my new business: 
Rosewood Real Estate Services, a 
sister company to the mortgage 
brokerage I have been working 
with for a couple of years. Now 
we will be a full-service company 
for the area." In addition to being 
excited about her new venture, 
Lori's police officer husband, Sam, 
has been promoted to detective 
sergeant, and their son, Alex, is in 
second grade and doing well. Lori 
said that Alex is already a "future 
Lion," taking his time to decide 
between soccer and baseball. 

After graduating from law 
school in Miami in '95, Rich 
Bernard worked there for six years 
(the first year clerking for a federal 
bankruptcy judge). Back in NYC as 
of 2001, Rich, his wife, Cynthia, 
and daughter, Alexis (4) welcomed 
Olivia Rose, bom in June 2003. The 
Bernards live in Westport, Conn., 
where Rich grew up. He is an 
attorney at the New York law firm 
Nixon Peabody. Rich reported 
that Will Jackson and his wife, 
Arwen, had their third child, Tay¬ 


lor Alexis, on October 1. 

Speaking of lawyers, here's a 
bit of trivia: Defying the odds, 
three alphabetically contiguous 
members of the Class of 1992 — 
Karla Sanchez, Michael Sant'Am- 
brogio and Clare Saperstein — 
are practicing law together at Pat¬ 
terson, Belknap, Webb & Tyler in 
Manhattan. Making this observa¬ 
tion a bit more timely, Karla was 
just named a partner in the firm. 
Congratulations! And thank you 
to Michael for passing this along. 

Steve Cannon works for 
netomat, a NYC software startup. 
Steve is married and has a daugh¬ 
ter, Alima (8). He alerted me that 
Bruce Baird is soon to finish his 
Ph.D. in Asian studies (focus on 
Butoh, a style of Japanese modem 
dance) at UCLA. 

Jeffrey M. Dembner M.D., 
after completing medical school at 
Yale and a neurological surgery 
residency at Stanford, is a solo 
practitioner in Newport Beach, 
Calif. He can be reached at 
neurosurgeon@cox.net. 

Finally, I have to tell on myself 
to finish this column. Thanks to 
Jerry Sherwin '55 and Ty Buckelew 
'94,1 found myself, on Valentine's 
Day no less, playing in the Colum¬ 
bia men's basketball alumni game 
in Levien Gymnasium. What's 
wrong with this picture? For all of 
the time and effort I put in during 
my undergraduate days writing 
and broadcasting about the Light 
Blue hoopsters, I can't say that I 
was a member of the team, or even 
that I had the basketball where¬ 
withal to hold my own on the 
court. So, you can imagine how 
early I got to the gym that day to 
warm up, hoping that I might 
somehow pick up Eric Speaker's 
jump shot, Dane Holmes' post 
moves or Russ Steward '92E's 
toughness. Fat chance. 

The event was well-attended. 
Among the alumni playing were 
my brother, Doug Feinberg '95; 
Boris Piskun '96; Joe Case '02; 
Craig Austin '02; Derrick Mayo 
'02; Gary Raimondo '99; Jim 
Tubridy '97 and Jason Wachob 
'98. If some of those names aren't 
familiar, it's because most of 
them graduated well after we 
did. Bad enough that they were 
bigger, faster and better, but they 
had to be younger, too? Men's 
basketball coach Joe Jones 
brought his team and staff to 
come watch the "game." There 
were even a number of alumni in 
the stands, including Mark 
Dumolien '93 and Richard Gor¬ 
don '83. Your humble narrator 
contributed a layup to the 
"Kings" cause, but was outscored 
by brother Doug, who had 18 on 
six three-pointers. The "Kings" 
defeated the "Lions" in a game 
that ended with Ty hitting a 65- 



Danny Lee '95 and Amy Fung were married in Bali in November 
2003, with a reception in Hong Kong. From left are Simon Lam 
'95E, Lee, Kei Chua '95 and David R. Halperin '65, who officiated. 


foot shot at the buzzer. Jerry (fill¬ 
ing in for Alex Oberweger — the 
P.A. announcer for Lions' home 
games) did a fantastic job 
announcing (and making fun of) 
those of us who were out on the 
court. It was a great time. 

And, on that note, please keep 
the e-mails (and letters) coming. 
It's always great to hear from you. 


Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 
mec9@columbia.edu 

December was an eventful month 
for two classmates. Shira Boss- 
Bicak ran the Dallas Marathon, 
her first major run or walk. To 
anyone who's watched 
marathons from the sidelines and 
wondered if they could tackle 
one, Shira offers this advice: Now 
is the time. 

Shira's only running experience 
was jogging the few blocks to the 
post office before closing time. A 
five-month training program 
designed for non-runners that 
emphasizes psychological ele¬ 
ments and a copy of The Non-Run¬ 
ner's Marathon Trainer helped gain 
an appreciation for the runner's 
"peak experiences." A high point, 
Shira said, was being cheered on 
by a spectator she spotted along 
the route wearing a Columbia 
sweatshirt. 

December also was when 
Danielle Quist (formerly Hall- 
corn) married Michael Quist in 
California. Danielle went to the 
Law School and worked for sev¬ 
eral years at the Washington, 

D.C., law firm of Howrey, Simon, 
Arnold and White. She moved to 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
Government Reform Subcommit¬ 
tee on Energy Policy, Natural 
Resources and Regulatory Affairs. 



As professional staff and counsel, 
Danielle works primarily on envi¬ 
ronmental, homeland security 
and defense issues. She lives in 
Arlington, Va., and is loving life. 

Nassir Azimi joyfully shared 
the news of the birth of his first 
child, daughter Mora Azimi, bom 
on March 6. Nassir is nearing his 
fourth year of a cardiology fellow¬ 
ship at Yale. Laura Albritton last 
year married Maurice "Zickie" 
Allgrove, a civil engineer from 
Jamaica. Laura teaches at the 
University of Miami. 

Do let me know what you've 
been up to. It's painless and free. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Not long ago, my husband, 

Patrick, and I visited New York 
City. We saw family, went to the 
opera and walked through Central 
Park. One afternoon, we hiked up 
to Columbia to see the men's bas¬ 
ketball team in action. Happily, we 
watched the Lions trounce their 
opponents, FDU-Florham. And, 
while it was hardly an overflow 
crowd, we did get to hear repeat¬ 
ed renditions of "Roar Lion Roar." 
I'm not telling you anything you 
don't already know, but that tune 
sure sticks in the brain. 

Also on that trip, we went to 
Westchester County to see Eliza¬ 
beth (Berke) Vickery and her 
delightful daughter, Zoe. Over 
lunch in Elizabeth's lovely Scars- 
dale home, we caught up on work 
(Elizabeth is at JPMorgan Chase, 
writing RFPs in the JPMorgan 
Fleming asset management divi¬ 
sion) and life (mainly we were just 
oh-so-enchanted by Zoe, who was 
just over a year old at the time). 
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Steve Chu is directing the first 
reality TV show produced in 
Mandarin Chinese in the United 
States. The show, QUEST USA, 
involves a seven-day road trip 
from Boston to Miami. The plan 
is to broadcast it over most major 
Chinese television channels in 
North America. For more info, 
check out www.questusa.tv. 

I was pleased to receive a terrif¬ 
ic e-mail from Matt Eddy, who 
had some great updates on class¬ 
mates: Christa (Parker) McAn- 
drew recently left her position in 
the tax exempt organizations prac¬ 
tice at Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering 
in Washington, D.C. She's now at 
home full-time with her son, Grif¬ 
fin, who was born on July 25,2003. 

Michael Jeon received an 
M.B.A. from UCLA in 2002 and is 
a finance manager for BMG; 
Kathryn Zally is a computational 
linguist at a natural language soft¬ 
ware company in Los Angeles; 
and Welly Yang is in New York, 
running his nonprofit theater 
company, 2G. 

On the graduate school front, 
Darcie Bleau is in Baltimore in 
the master's program in fiction 
writing at Johns Hopkins, while 
Jonathan Mooser is pursuing an 
M.S. in computer science and 
multimedia technology at USC. 

Matt's in Hollywood, writing 
screenplays with his brother, Billy. 
"We recently sold a script to Dis¬ 
ney that is set in the world of col¬ 
lege a cappella singing," Matt 
writes. "Not coincidentally, it 
takes place on a Columbia-like 
campus and is very loosely 
inspired by the Kingsmen. Write 
what you know, they say ... ." 

Thanks so much for all the 
news. Keep those updates coming! 
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Janet Frankston 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 


After a mention of Michael 
Hauben's death appeared in the 
January CCT, Simon Butler told 
us more about Michael and his 
contributions to the Internet. "He 
reportedly has been credited with 
coining the word 'netizen,' and 
he co-authored the oft-quoted 
book Netizens: On the History and 
Impact of Usenet and the Internet 
(Wiley-IEEE Computer Society 
Press; 1st edition, 1997). 

"The magnitude of the impact 
of his tragic death cannot be over¬ 
stated," Simon wrote. "He was a 
bright and affable human being 
who loved music, good food and 
visiting other countries, where his 
legacy lives on. A champion of the 
Internet, he truly was a netizen." 

Danny Lee wrote from Hong 


Kong with news of his wedding 
last November to Amy Fung. 

They held the ceremony in Bali 
and celebrated with a reception in 
Hong Kong. Several Columbians 
attended the ceremony, including 
David Halperin '65, who 
presided; Kei Chua; Simon Lam 
'95E; and Susan Sun '95 Barnard. 
Danny lives in Hong Kong and is 
an associate director with a buy¬ 
out fund, and Amy is a finance 
director for an American public 
relations company. 

Congratulations to David Light 
and Rabbi Sharon Brous, who are 
the proud parents of a new daugh¬ 
ter. "Only two hours after our beau¬ 
tiful girl, Eva Gavriella Brous-Light, 
was bom, she received her first 
'Columbia Class of 20??' T-shirt. No 
pressure," Dave writes. They live in 
Los Angeles, where they are "fight¬ 
ing injustice, shaking up the Jewish 
scene, writing comedy and chang¬ 
ing lots of diapers." 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 
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Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


Greetings, classmates! Bich-Nga 
Nguyen shared happy news with 
me about Elissa (Borstelmann) 
Vova, who sits two doors down 
the hall from her at the law firm 
of Simpson Thacher & Bartlett in 
New York (Elissa does corporate 
work and Bich-Nga does estate 
planning work). Elissa and her 
husband, Joseph Vona, had their 
first child, Sophia Isabella, last 
November. Mom and Dad are 
having a lot of fun just watching 
to see what she will do next. Con¬ 
gratulations, Elissa! 

Nick Kukrika left his job at 
McKinsey in Bangkok. For the past 
few years, Nick lived in Germany, 
working with Goldman Sachs, then 
shipped off to Jakarta on a Luce 
Fellowship. He then moved to 
Bangkok and now back to the Unit¬ 
ed States to be closer to his family. 

Nick reports that Sam Ryan is 
running his own shop writing 
speeches, ads and other copy for 
corporations and individuals. He 
also is back on the music scene in 
Washington, D.C., with his new 
act, "Green Eggs and Sam." Bren¬ 
dan Killackey is living large in 
Brooklyn with his own Inter¬ 
net/Web design firm. Darrin 
Seirer works at the NYC hedge 
fund he used to intern with when 
he was at Columbia. He and his 
high school sweetheart from Sali- 
na, Kan., got married after an 
abbreviated courtship of 10 years. 
Congratulations, Darrin! 

Lynn Vanasin enrolled at 


INSEAD (ranked No. 1 on Forbes' 
2003 list of best non-U.S. business 
schools), with campuses in Asia 
(Singapore) and Europe 
(Fontainebleau). As of the first 
week of being at the Fontainebleau 
campus, Lynn seemed to be loving 
every minute of it. 

Joshua Lozner works at Stites 
& Harbison in Louisville, Ky. 

Prior to joining the firm's real 
estate and finance service group, 
Joshua was a corporate associate 
at Dewey Ballantine in New York, 
and an extern to Magistrate Judge 
R.J. Groh Jr. for the U.S. District 
Court, Central District of Califor¬ 
nia. Joshua got his law degree at 
Boston University School of Law. 

That's it for now, loyal readers. 
As always, send in more news, and 
enjoy the spring. "Spring is when 
you feel like whistling even with a 
shoe full of slush." — Doug Larson 
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Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Hey, Class of '97! Where's the 
love? This edition of the '97 Class 
Notes column is missing a scoop 
— because there is no scoop! Not 
a single one of you sent me an 
update for this month's column. 
So, sadly, I have no news to 
report. And I find it a little hard 
to believe that not one of you did 
anything noteworthy in the past 
two months. Please send me your 
updates about yourself and/or 
classmates ... first-time writers 
encouraged! 
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Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., Apt. 
5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 


spa76@yahoo.com 


Best wishes to Scott Ostfeld '02 
Business, '02L, who married Jen 
Maxfield '99, '00J on November 30 
in West Orange, N.J. According to 
the Times announcement, Scott is an 
investment banking associate at 
Credit Suisse First Boston, while Jen 
is the New Jersey correspondent for 
WABC television New York. 

Congratulations also are in 
order for Christina Rapp, who 
married Jason Prescott in Scarbor¬ 
ough, N.Y. last May. The Prescotts 
live in Denver, where they are 
completing M.D./Ph.D. degrees 
at the University of Colorado, 
where they met in the medical sci¬ 
entist-training department. 

Former Hartley resident Casey 
Gane-McCalla released a hip-hop 
CD, Mighty Casey, Original Rude- 
bwoy. Check it out at a music store 
near you. Casey's e-mail address is 
bustedliprecords@yahoo.com. Feel 


free to let him know what you 
think of his CD. 

Brooke Holmes won the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society's Mary Isabel 
Sibley Fellowship for 2003-04. A 
70-year-old award, the $20,000 
grant is bestowed upon a young 
female scholar who has earned a 
Ph.D. or is completing a doctoral 
dissertation. Brooke is a Ph.D. can¬ 
didate in comparative literature at 
Princeton, where she earned a 
master's in 2002. She is focusing 
on classics and working on a dis¬ 
sertation about medicine in ancient 
Greece. Congratulations, Brooke! 

Jeremy Blacklow has a fun- 
tastic blog about pop culture, pugs 
and life in NYC. Check it out: 
http:/ /blacklowl .typepad.com/ 
blog. It's definitely worth a book¬ 
mark. 

Hope I'll hear from more of 
you for the next edition! 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


As I am sure you are aware 
(because I mention it in every col¬ 
umn!), our fifth reunion is just 
around the comer. In order to kick 
it off, many '99 alums got together 
in various cities to celebrate "99 
days 'til reunion." Columbians 
celebrated in Boston, New York 
and Washington, D.C. Our spies 
in New York spotted Amir Wein¬ 
berg, Sahil Godiwala, Scott 
Napolitano, Mercedes Vargas, 
Gabor Halasz, Steve Oh, Ovett 
Jones, Becky Phillips, Ted Wal- 
lach '99E, Ingrid Matias, Mered¬ 
ith Fages, Kay Rokhsar and Gary 
Sultan celebrating at a party host¬ 
ed by David Karp. 

Besides organizing social events, 
David is an associate at Lankier Sif- 
fert & Wohl in New York, where he 
specializes in white collar criminal 
defense. He returned to New York 
last October after completing a 
clerkship in Philadelphia. 

Inspired by my constant prod¬ 
ding for updates, Rebecca Sheir 
wrote from Iowa. She reports that 
after four years toiling in the NYC 
theater biz, casting shows, compa¬ 
ny-managing and gofering the 
occasional cup of java for Broad¬ 
way and Off-Broadway bigwigs, 
she gave it all up. Rebecca threw 
her stuff into a U-Haul and relo¬ 
cated to Iowa City, where she is 
pursuing an M.F.A. in nonfiction 
writing at the University of Iowa. 
Rebecca writes, "My big plan? To 
be Bill Bryson when I grow up. Or 
perhaps just some fabulously tal¬ 
ented combination of David 
Sedaris, David Rakoff and A1 
Franken. Just far more female." 
Thanks for writing, Rebecca! 
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Congratulations to Jay Albany 
and Miranda Stamps '00 Barnard, 
who were married on August 31 
in Bear Island, Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, N.H (see photo). 
Alums in attendance included 
Guillermo Silberman, Mike 
Erman, Robin Chan, Steve Trudel 
'99E, Sahil Godiwala, Jay Cosel, 
Sarah Lowery '00 Barnard, 
Stephanie (Nobert) Poehlman '99 
Barnard, Posha Zubair '99 
Barnard, Leigh Hill '99 Barnard, 
Lisa Rindler '99 Barnard, Samara 
Shapiro '99 Barnard, Kate Grodin 
Doherty '99 Barnard, Meredith 
Cooley '99 Barnard, Alan Trussell 
'00E, Jay Adya '98, Jason Nabi '97 
and Tulip Lim '00 Barnard. 

Congratulations to Jacob Kupi- 
etzky and Edythe Hanus, a 
Barnard alumna, who were mar¬ 
ried on December 21 in Chicago. 
After completing a master's in 
public policy and administration, 
Jacob is the senior director for 
strategic planning at Tenet 
Healthcare Corp. in Dallas. 

Edythe completed her master's 
degree in public health and is fin¬ 
ishing her doctorate at the Mail¬ 
man School of Public Health. 

And finally, congratulations to 
Bonnie Oster and Dr. Samuel 
Alfred Berger, who were married 
on March 7. The couple met dur¬ 
ing senior year. Sam is complet¬ 
ing his internship in internal 
medicine at Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
and will pursue his residency in 
ophthalmology at Albert Ein- 
stein/Montefiore in the Bronx. 
Bonnie will be returning to her 
job at Christie's in New York after 
she and Sam return from D.C. 
this summer. The wedding took 
place in New York City with a 
number of Columbians in atten¬ 
dance: Barbara Rutkowski, 
Charles Ching, Alan Lau '99E, 
Ilya Laufer, Randi Pintoff '98, 
Andrea Chow '98, Maria Ellinikos 
'98, Wayzen Lin '98E and Sheila 
Brosnahan '99 Barnard. 



Prisca Bae 
8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


Hello, Class of 2000! I don't have 
much to report, so I'll start with 
myself. I am finishing my first year 
of law school at UC Berkeley (Boalt 
Hall), a good experience overall. I'll 
be working at Legal Aid of the 
North Bay this summer, so if any of 
you are in Northern California, 
please look me up. 

Congrats to Sarah Green on her 
engagement to Mark Spatz. Sarah 
is an associate at Weil, Gotshal & 
Manges in Manhattan. She met 
Mark, also an attorney, at Penn 
Law School. 


More congratulations are in 
order for Allison Arch and 
Samuel Sewall, who were married 
on August 31 in Chambersburg, 

Pa. More than 30 Columbia alums, 
spanning five decades, attended 
the ceremony, which was held at 
Congregation Sons of Israel. The 
ceremony was presided over by 
Rena Blumenthal '75 Barnard. 

After a honeymoon in Fiji, the cou¬ 
ple returned to L.A., where Allison 
is finishing a master's in epidemi¬ 
ology at UCLA and Sam is a 
research analyst for Neilson. Alli¬ 
son's father is John Arch '68. 

I want to mention our class' 
not-so-stellar finish in the 51st 
Columbia College Fund (you can 
refer to the nice blue book, Colum¬ 
bia College Fund 51st Annual Report 
2002-2003: Building Connections 
that you should have received a 
few months ago). Last year, we 
finished second to last in class 
participation. This year, class¬ 
mates, we finished last! The Class 
of 1996 came close with 10 per¬ 
cent participation, but we beat 
them with 9.74 percent! I don't 
know if this was a goal of ours, 
but of all the classes, I wondered 
what made us so special. 

How could this have happened? 
I understand that a lot of us are in 
that tough place financially, either 
still paying back undergrad loans 
or taking out more for grad school. 
And as a member of the latter cate¬ 
gory, I understand the hesitation in 
making charitable donations. 
However, I think that we owe it to 
ourselves and our school to give 
back, especially seeing that partici¬ 
pation is an all-important consid¬ 
eration here. So take a second to 
find your checkbook, and whether 
you make out a check for $5 or 
$500, just send something — 
please! While I'm sure the Alumni 
Office will prefer to receive the 
bigger sum, I know it will be 
thrilled to get a first-time check for 
any amount — especially if it's a 
check from a member of the Class 
of 2000.1 know a bunch of you got 
bored when I tried to scam dona¬ 
tions out of you our senior year, 
but I hope by now you've changed 
your mind about the relevance of 
giving. I think if you hurry you 
can beat this fiscal year's deadline. 
[Editor's note: The fiscal year ends on 
June 30. You may write a check, or 
give online: www.college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/giving.] 

Hope you're well, and don't 
forget to send me updates! 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 
Hello! Marisa Savitsky '00 Barnard 




Many Columbia and Barnard alumni were on hand when Jay Albany 
'99 married Miranda Stamps '00 Barnard on August 31, 2003, on 
Bear island. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Front row, from left, are 
Sarah Lowery '00 Barnard, Stephanie (Nobert) Poehlman '99 
Barnard, Posha zubair '99 Barnard, Leigh Hill '99 Barnard, Albany, 
Stamps, Lisa Rindler '99 Barnard, Samara Shapiro '99 Barnard, Kate 
Grodin Doherty '99 Barnard, Meredith Cooley '99 Barnard, Guiller¬ 
mo Silberman '99 and Mike Erman '99. Back row, from left, are 
Robin Chan '99, Steve Trudel '99E, Sahil Godiwala '99, Alan Trussell 
'00, Jay Adya '98, Jay Cosel '99 and Jason Nabi '97. 


wrote in on behalf of her husband, 
Jason Leibowitz. This July, they'll 
celebrate their third wedding 
anniversary. Since it's never too 
late to write in with news (even if 
it happened three years ago), I 
was glad to hear about Colum¬ 
bia's representation at Marisa and 
Jason's wedding. "In attendance 
as ushers were Seth Lessner '00, 
Mitchel Seruya '00E, Jason Herbst 
'00 GS and Jason Sokol '00 GS. 
Among my bridesmaids were 
Ayalah Scher '01 Barnard and Elis¬ 
abeth Mayman '00 Barnard." 

Jason is in his third year of med¬ 
ical school and Marisa is in her 
third year of law school, both at 
NYU. Congratulations on your 
upcoming anniversary! 

James Sullivan is at Chicago, 
pursuing a Ph.D. in classics. Jen¬ 
nifer Gootnick lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco, where she started Empona 
Foundation, a not-for-profit that 
provides uninsured women in 
Marin County with free breast 
healthcare (www.empona.org). 

I recently wished Kim Harris a 
warm farewell as she headed off 
to her hometown, Chicago, with 
her fiance, Jeff Bosse. Kim will 
work in special-events and pri¬ 
vate party booking for the local 
and thriving restaurant and bar 
group Three-Headed Productions 
(the company behind Chicago's 
Cans Bar & Canteen, Big Wig and 
Salud). Jeff and Kim are very 
excited about their October 23 
wedding in St. Thomas, U.S. Vir¬ 
gin Islands! 

Please write in with updates. 

I'd love to hear from you, and I 
know your classmates would, too. 


Colleen Hsia 

211 W. 56th Street Apt 7G 
New York, NY 10019 
cch38@columbia.edu 

I'm delighted to report a massive 
influx of e-mails after my recent 
call for updates. (It's amazing 
what a little bribery can do!) I can 
only hope that classmates will be 
as responsive in the future. 

Katie Ross is working on her 
master's in conservation biology, 
with a joint degree program 
between Victoria University in 
Wellington, New Zealand, and 
Macquarie University in Sydney. 
Katie shared the following 
updates regarding her friends: 
"Laura Schlapkohl teaches Eng¬ 
lish to elementary age children in 
the capital city of Mongolia and 
loves it! Karina Lubell is teaching 
English in the south of France and 
having a grand time filling her 
free hours with salsa lessons. 
Meaghan Gregory also is teach¬ 
ing (French in upstate New York). 
She is quite the role model for 
young high school kids as a moti¬ 
vated and fun-loving running 
coach. Sarah Chase enjoys the 
delights of the city, living on the 
Upper East Side and working 
hard hours for Fox News." Karina 
later wrote in with a similar 
update. Thanks to both. 

Elena Hontoria is pursuing her 
doctorate in clinical psychology at 
Virginia. Her research focuses on 
incarcerated mothers' parenting 
stress. As part of this research, 
Elena helped design a parent train¬ 
ing program to facilitate contact 
between mothers and their chil- 
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Columbia College Today 


Classified 


PERSONALS 

Smart Is Sexy: Date fellow gradu¬ 
ates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. 
More than 4,000 members. All 
ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: www. 
rightstuffdating.com, (800) 988-5288. 


VACATION RENTALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico. (802) 524-2108. 

Near Todi, Umbria: Magnificent 
converted 14th century convent, 
featured in Architectural Digest. 
Sleeps 10. Every luxury. Heated 
pool, beautiful grounds, house¬ 
keeping and cooking available. 
Easy drive to Orvieto, Perugia, 
Spoleto, Assissi. Available weekly 
or monthly. E-mail: todihouse@ 
aol.com. 


Tuscan hilltown home, Siena/ 
Arezzo area, panoramic views, 
spacious, antiques, all equipped. 
Also garden apartment. E-mail: 
vd19@columbia.edu. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state-ZIP 
as two words). Display classified 
$150 per inch. 10% discount for 
Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
students or parents. 10% discount 
for six consecutive placements. 
Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 
Columbia College Today 
475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 —fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


dren. Jacqueline Cheney is in her 
second year at Georgetown Law 
and is looking to pursue labor law. 

Amy Pandya writes, "I gradu¬ 
ated, moved across the country to 
sunny Los Angeles with my 
boyfriend, adopted two wonder¬ 
ful cats and got a job working in a 
lab at UCLA. Last year, we trav¬ 
eled to southern Africa, went on 
safari, saw the inland lakes of the 
great rift valley and later that year 
had a wonderful time in the 
Caribbean checking out the sights 
and sounds of Puerto Rico, phos¬ 
phorescent bay that lights up at 
night, the glorious secluded 
beaches ... Then I applied to 
graduate school at UCLA and quit 
my job, so I am in my second 
quarter of my Ph.D. program in 
biochemistry and loving the chal¬ 
lenge. In October, my boyfriend 
became my fiance — Mike and I 
plan to get married in May 2005." 

Han (John) Kim has been serv¬ 
ing the South Korean army for the 
past year and a half. He works at 
an online newspaper company as 
part of a special substitute program 
in replacement for active duty. He's 
also started an academic consulting 
agency for students interested in 
matriculating to the school of their 
choice. "If anyone comes to Korea, 
either on business or personal mat¬ 
ters, and needs the lowdown on 
the best restaurants or whatnot. I'm 
always here to help, so just give me 
a holler." His e-mail address is 
hjk53@chosun.com. 

Allison Lloyds lives in New 
York City and works for her fami¬ 
ly's real estate development. 


management and construction 
company. She is going to NYU 
part-time to earn a degree in con¬ 
struction management, quite a 
change from her first job out of 
Columbia, working in fashion for 
Christian Dior! Allison reports 
that Genevieve Thornton works 
at Comedy Central in production 
and is the proud owner of a new 
dog, a Cavalier King Charles 
Spaniel named Charlie. 

Anna Piller spent the last year 
teaching English at Hacettepe Uni¬ 
versity in Ankara, Turkey, travel¬ 
ing extensively through the region 
during holidays. "I spent 
Ramadan backpacking solo 
through Iran, and on another holi¬ 
day I traveled around Syria, 
Lebanon and Israel. I encountered 
many Palestinian refugees who 
taught me a great deal about their 
struggle, something I had never 
learned as the American Jewish 
granddaughter of Zionists. I was 
so moved by the experience that I 
started writing a book, and last fall 
I volunteered for two months in 
the West Bank. I worked for the 
International Women's Peace Ser¬ 
vice, a group of international 
women supporting nonviolent 
Palestinian resistance to the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank. I 
returned to Turkey and am teach¬ 
ing English at the Middle Eastern 
Technical University in Ankara 
and preparing to return to the 
Middle East next year (possibly to 
do political work in Iraq). Keep 
tabs on this crazy girl at 
www.whereintheworldisanna.com." 

Right after graduation, Kate 


Poison started working at Gordian 
Group, a small investment bank 
specializing in financial restructur¬ 
ing and bankruptcy advisory 
work. "But after 14 months of late 
nights and weekends spent at the 
office, I left the crazy world of i- 
banking and took a position at 
NYU Law; the switch has given 
me time to volunteer for Big Broth¬ 
ers, Big Sisters and pursue a 
degree in translation studies. This 
fall, I will start a master's program 
in French studies at NYU." 

Helen Han and Gareen 
Hamalian, workhorses that they 
are, are in med school at Miami 
and Tufts, respectively. After a 
year-long stint at FDNY head¬ 
quarters, Lauren Wynne is pursu¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in cultural anthropol¬ 
ogy at Chicago. Kate Starr '02E, 
Leon Bynum and Nora Simpson 
still call New York home, though 
Kate, like me, has moved out to 
the beautiful borough of Brook¬ 
lyn! And Liz Clay finally will 
return stateside after nearly two 
years in India. "A big hello to all 
my former DDC coworkers and 
Carman 6 alumni!" 

On July 27, Elizabeth Rachel 
Demeny Leeds, daughter of Mark 
H. Leeds '69 and Marian Demeny 
Leeds '69 Barnard, married her 
high school sweetheart and love, 
Joshua Lobel. Nidhi Mohnot was 
one of the bridesmaids. Other 
guests included aunt Marion 
Leeds '73 Barnard, cousin Robert 
Landstein '91E, '97 Business, 
Eugene Sit '02E, Jerry Ngai '02E, 
Jason Ganfer, John Jaworsky, 
Alex Lee, Dhaya Ramarajan, 
Elizabeth Horstmann, Sharon 
Kam '06, Michael Nadler '07, Jer- 
rold L. Nadler '69, James Purvis 
'68, Grace Kao Kam '73 Barnard, 
John Kam '72E and Rabbi Joseph 
Brodie '61 GS. Elizabeth and 
Joshua live in Manhattan. Eliza¬ 
beth attends the NYU School of 
Medicine, and Josh is studying at 
Hebrew Union College. 

Bettina Shzu lives and teaches 
in Bras Panon, a village on the 
island of La Reunion, in the Indi¬ 
an Ocean between Madagascar 
and India. Here are a few lines 
from her travelogues, which I find 
nothing short of amazing: 

"Bras Panon is a small town, 
with one main street on which the 
church, post office, bakery, main 
market and mayor's office congre¬ 
gate. Even though the bus stops 
here, I get off at the next stop, after 
Bras Panon's city limits. I live in 
the suburbs of a small town of 
around 8,700 inhabitants (accord¬ 
ing to Lonely Planet)! The birds are 
loud; a rooster wakes me up. I live 
in a Creole house with a vivacious 
Creole widow. What sold me on 
the arrangement was her veranda 
overlooking a flowering garden, 
which includes a papaya tree and a 


black dog. But she. I've discovered 
in the past three days, is fabulous: 
sweet, animated and patient. She 
acts out stories for me to describe 
even simple situations like the 
institution of the Euro in Reunion, 
calls me her New Yorkaise daugh¬ 
ter (as well as a pig for eating so 
much chocolate) and makes me 
make my bed every morning. She 
has her four children's families 
over for dinner on Tuesdays and 
lunch on Saturdays, so the house is 
often full of nice people, good food 
and French Creole ... 

"Often, I go to other's houses 
and eat lunches and dinners, 
which take anywhere between 
three to six hours, on verandas. 
We always, always begin with 
aperitifs, which means I have 
been introduced to various cham¬ 
pagnes, sweet white wines, 
whiskeys, rums and rum-based 
punches (a Reunion specialty that 
mixes rum — a local product of 
the sugar cane — with local fruits, 
such as leechis, vanilla, coconut, 
mangos, etc.). Then we have sal¬ 
ads, then the main course, then 
desserts of cheese or tartes or ice 
cream or fruit, and then, always 
coffee or tea. Sometimes I have a 
view of the ocean; other times I 
have a view of the sugar cane 
fields with the mountains in the 
background; once I had a view of 
someone's turtle farm/pond in 
his or her backyard. Here, the 
mountains are high enough to see 
the clouds form over your head. 
They make you forget that just a 
few kilometers beyond lies the 
Indian Ocean." 

David Chubak is happy at 
NYU Law, working at a hedge 
fund and recently engaged to 
Jamie Lauren Gluckstadt. He's 
finishing his FAA pilot certifica¬ 
tion and training for the NYC 
Marathon. Watch out, Donald 
Trump: He's auditioning for The 
Apprentice 21 

Nihal Godiwala reports, "I've 
been playing doctor at Tufts, 
doing a post-bac premed program 
for the past year. This entails 
dressing up every day in a lab 
coat, stethoscope and scrubs, and 
wandering around Tufts' campus 
looking important." 

Laura Bruce has settled back in 
Washington, D.C., and works for 
an environmental law group, the 
Natural Resources Defense Coun¬ 
cil, where she works on stopping 
suburban sprawl and introducing 
cleaner energy practices to China. 
Kristin Turza started medical 
school last August at GW in 
Washington, D.C., with Michael 
Fishman. She's also recently 
engaged, and will be taking 
boards and getting married with¬ 
in six days of each other. Good 
luck, and congratulations, Kristin! 

Will Clegg finished writing a 
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movie script and invites us all to 
check it out: www.willclegg.com. 

Thank you for your responses, 
and watch out for our next round 
of updates! 



Michael Novielli 

Cronkite Graduate Center 
Harvard University 
6 Ash St., Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


I cannot believe that it has been a 
year since we graduated and that 
members of our class are recruit¬ 
ing and helping to hire members 
of the Class of 2004. Michael 
Wolf, who began work for Bain 
Consulting as an associate con¬ 
sultant after spending a month in 
Europe following graduation, has 
been involved in the recruitment 
of full-time employees and sum¬ 
mer interns. He says that it has 
been enjoyable to help connect 
Columbia students with his firm. 

Philip Chu relocated to Califor¬ 
nia and is loving the lifestyle. He is 
in marketing at NAI Capital and 
lives in "gorgeous west L.A." He is 
happy with the way things have 
turned out, especially since he ven¬ 
tured out to California without a 
job, car or place to live. Now, he 
has all three — and he's driving a 
Lexus, for all you car enthusiasts. 
Describing his lifestyle, he "wakes 
up every morning to cloudless 
blue skies" and feels as if he lives 
in a "wonderful dream." 

Yoni Appelbaum and Emily 
Pressman '03E have decided to get 
married. This comes as no surprise 
to many of our classmates, who 
were lucky enough to know this 
happy couple. Elliot Bundy was 
named deputy press secretary for 
Sen. Lisa Murkowski's (R-AK) 
Senate campaign in his home state 
of Alaska. Prior, he lived in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and worked for Sen. 
Ted Stevens (R-Alaska). Adam 
Kushner has published several 
articles during the past few 
months on topics ranging from 
political unrest in Haiti to the 
upcoming presidential election. He 
recently made his first national 
radio appearance on Talk of the 
Nation, in which he debated legacy 
preferences in college admissions. 

Tailisha Gonzalez, former presi¬ 
dent of the Student Organization of 
Latinos, is a data technician for Bai¬ 
ley House, whose commitment is 
to empower people living with 
HIV/AIDS, their loved ones and 
the communities and agencies that 
serve them to achieve their fullest 
potential through the development 
and provision of housing and vital 
services. She is simultaneously 
pursing graduate study at the New 
School Milano's Graduate School 
of Management and Urban Policy. 


James Doty studies at Harvard 
Law, Winston Song works for 
CFSB in New York, Lorraine Wu 
studies at Tufts Medical in Boston, 
Eve Bloomgarden studies at NYU 
Medical, Parker Meeks '03E is 
pursuing his M.B.A. at Rice and 
Ella Chang teaches English in Tai¬ 
wan on a Fulbright Fellowship. 

Many people have been asking 
about the Annual Fund, so I 
thought that I would use this col¬ 
umn to answer some of your 
questions. Our class has the 
responsibility to ensure that it 
remains as supportive of the Col¬ 
lege as it was last year. We set a 
record for the Senior Fund by 
getting contributions from more 
than 70 percent of our class, and 
now, as alumni, we want to keep 
up that spirit of giving back. You 
can make a gift online: 
https://wwwb.ais.columbia.edu 
/ udar/cc/GiftForm.jsp 

Let's all do what we can, whether 
large or small, to ensure our class' 
commitment to the College. 



Miklos Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Members of the Columbia College 
community, my name is Miklos 
"Mik" Vasarhelyi and I am 
proud to announce that I am 
going to be the class correspon¬ 
dent for the Class of 2004. 

First and foremost, congratula¬ 
tions! Our four years at Columbia 
flew by, and now we're about to 
graduate. With Columbia's 250th 
birthday celebration, succesful 
first season for football coach Bob 
Shoop and men's basketball coach 
Joe Jones, the men's fencing team 
winning its 31st Ivy League title. 
The Varsity Show's 110th year and 
various other memorable 
moments, it really has been an 
amazing year. I'm sure I won't be 
the only one to say that I am truly 
sad to be graduating and will defi¬ 
nitely miss Columbia. 

I can't stress enough how 
important it is to remember and 
understand how much Columbia 
has given us. The best way to 
show your appreciation for our 
great University and our class¬ 
mates is to stay involved and in 
touch. As class correspondent, I 
will be in charge of writing our 
Class Notes. I'm hoping to include 
as many people as possible, so 
please e-mail me any information 
about yourself (such as your plans 
for next year) that you are interest¬ 
ed in sharing with your classmates 
and the rest of the CC community. 

As for me, after graduation, I 
will be working in New York City 
and I look forward to staying 
involved with the College. tLJ 


Alumni Comer 

(Continued from page 64) 


your upcoming reunion serious 
thought. Planning starts early, and 
we welcome your support. 

Reunion kicks off on Thursday, 
June 3, with class cocktail parties 
in the evening, followed by Broad¬ 
way shows (tickets are available 
for purchase). A full day of pro¬ 
grams is set for Friday, June 4, 
including a walking tour of His¬ 
toric Harlem, a VIP tour of the 
United Nations and an excursion 
to the famed Rockefeller Kykuit 
estate in Tarrytown, N.Y. 

You can start your Saturday 
morning with a yoga and exercise 
class, then gather with all classes 
for the Dean's Brunch and Convo¬ 
cation. Camp Columbia, for chil¬ 
dren, will be in full swing as 
reunion classes gather for lunch¬ 
eons, panels and discussions. 
There even will be a tour of 
Columbia's tunnels, that fascinat¬ 
ing web of corridors that lies 


below the campus. Saturday clos¬ 
es with class dinners and the 
Starlight Reception on Low Plaza, 
an annual favorite. Sunday morn¬ 
ing wraps things up with bagels, 
lox and The New York Times. 

This reunion weekend will be 
the best. If you've wanted to do 
something for alma mater and 
you're lucky enough to be in a 
reunion year, I encourage you to 
not only attend but to ask a class¬ 
mate to join you. That alone will 
help turn around our still-too-low 
rate of alumni participation. 

Reminder: The Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund fiscal year ends on June 
30. The College's successes are the 
result of many factors, and alumni 
support, particularly unrestricted 
giving to the annual fund, is 
essential as the College moves for¬ 
ward. Those 1,000 lucky students 
who were admitted to the College 
a few weeks ago are depending on 
you and me to make a difference 
for our school and their future. 
Please support them. 


: ■' 
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A 1 u m n i C o jmi e r 

At the College , Records Keep On Spinning 

By Charles J. O'Byrne '81 
President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


M ore often than not, I find that when I write my 
CCT column, my lead has to do with records 
being set at the College. This column is no dif¬ 
ferent. Records are being set at the College. This 
year, more than 15,000 applicants, most of 
them superbly qualified, sought admission to the Class of 2008. 
Only about 1,000 of those will join the ranks of Columbians next 
fall, and they will be a diverse group of students who will make 
Alma Mater proud. Those of us who have been watching the 
College's admissions numbers and profile improve steadily 
during the past 10 years have been waiting for things to level 
off. Not this year. The College is one of the most competitive 
schools in the world and is securing its place at the top of the 
Ivy League. 

A different kind of record was set at this year's Dean's Day. 
More than 700 alumni and parents came to campus on April 3 
to attend lectures given by some of the College's finest facul¬ 
ty, as well as by six alumnae in higher education, two of whom 
teach at Columbia. Dean's Day is a favorite among alumni. It 
offers an opportunity to revisit the intellectual heritage that 
we share as graduates of a school with a preeminent faculty 
and renowned curriculum. 

Dean's Day came just two days after 200 alumni, students 


Speaking of records and anniversaries, several years ago, 
many alumni, faculty, staff and students began planning for 
the University's 250th anniversary. Those responsible for 
planning the Columbia250 events were conscious of the chal¬ 
lenge of creating a commemoration that would not only cele¬ 
brate the past and present but move Columbia into the future. 
As an ongoing venture that began with the planning for the 
250th, Susan Feagin, University executive vice president for 
development and alumni relations, is working with commem¬ 
oration planners and many other representatives of the 
Columbia community in thinking creatively about the future 
of alumni. I've written about Feagin's leadership, and I am 
happy to cite her contributions to this process. Her ongoing 
role as a catalyst, challenging alumni to think "outside the 
box" in imagining our future relationship to all aspects of Uni¬ 
versity life, is further evidence of her commitment to shaping 
the present and the future. Thanks to her and others, I am con¬ 
fident that one of the legacies of the 250th celebration will be 
a revitalized relationship for all Columbia alumni matched by 
new resources that will strengthen our ties to both the College 
and the University. 

Whenever I have the privilege of addressing alumni gath¬ 
erings, as I did at this year's Dean's Day and the Columbia 


Dean's Day offers an opportunity to revisit the intellectual 
heritage that we share as graduates of a school with a 
preeminent faculty and renowned curriculum. 


and friends gathered in the Low's Rotunda to salute the 10 
recipients of this year's Columbia College Women Alumna 
Achievement Awards. These alumnae were chosen as a group 
because they are all working scholars, teaching at Columbia, 
Yale, NYU, Connecticut College, Illinois, Northwestern, Emory, 
Toronto and Franklin and Marshall, in a range of fields. 

The awards marked a milestone in the College's history, the 
20th anniversary of coeducation at the College. Presenting the 
awards to this group of women was a wonderful way to recog¬ 
nize not only the difference that coeducation has made to the 
College but also to underscore the exceptional intellectual expe¬ 
rience available to our students. Barnard history professor Ros¬ 
alind Rosenberg was the keynote speaker, and she presented an 
incisive and entertaining history of women at Columbia. 

Ritu Birla '87, one of the honorees, spoke on behalf of the 
award recipients. Birla, a historian at the University of Toronto 
who specializes in modern South Asian history, postcolonial 
cultural studies and feminist and social theory, recalled with 
gratitude the mentorship she experienced as a Columbia stu¬ 
dent and applauded the faculty for its willingness to challenge 
the accepted norms of their fields. Birla's remarks were warm¬ 
ly received by the audience, which included many members of 
the Columbia faculty. 


College Women dinner, I try to take a moment to recognize the 
fine work of our Alumni Office. Derek Wittner '65 has put 
together a first-rate staff of professionals who support alumni 
— development, communications and alumni affairs —- and 
we are the better for it. 

One of those who has done much for the College is the 
Alumni Office's director of alumni affairs, Ken Catandella. 
Catandella is in his fourth year of service to the College, and 
our celebrations, from Homecoming to Dean's Day, have never 
been better. He is ably assisted by a talented staff that includes 
Shelley Grunfeld, special events manager, and Heather Apple- 
white, assistant director. 

By the time this CCT reaches you. Reunion Weekend will be 
less than a month away. If you are a member of a reunion class 
(ending in 4 or 9), there still is time to register to join classmates 
for what promises to be an enjoyable and interesting weekend 
in Momingside Heights and in the city. Catandella and his staff 
have done more than revitalize our reunion celebrations. Sever¬ 
al years ago, they overhauled the reunion program, and each 
year, it gets better. Below are some of the highlights of this 
year's reunion schedule. If this is your reunion year, I hope you 
will join us. If this is not your reunion year, I hope you'll give 

(Continued on page 63) 








Name That Professor 

Can you identify these influential Columbia professors, 
past and present, by first and last name? 

Answers on page 63 



ACROSS 

1 Beloved CC'49 historian 

5 Humanities A mainstay who 
wrote histories of Latin and 
Greek literature 

6 Core award winner, July 2003 
CCT cover 

9 International trade theorist in 
public finance, advises the 
Indian government 

11 James Joyce expert and base¬ 
ball aficionado 

12 CC'63 Reconstruction scholar 

13 Political scientist, historian & 
Institute for African-American 
Studies director 

15 Celebrated New York School 
poet 

16 Center for Jazz Studies leader 

19 CC'51 geochemist, identified 

"great conveyor belt" of 
ocean current 

22 Nobel prize-winning theorist 
of "imperfect information" 

26 "Frontiers of Science" driving 
force 

27 Historian, now University 
Provost 

32 Popular Spanish professor 
emeritus with a four-man 
shell named for him. 

33 Baroque Spanish literature 
scholar 

35 Prof since '67; Renaissance and 
Baroque literature specialist 

36 Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, has 
a teaching award named for him 

37 PBS's History of Britain host 

38 CC'59 Renaissance painting 
historian 

39 Columbia's 60th Nobel laure¬ 
ate, early supporter of the Euro 

40 Queen Wilhelmina Professor 
of Dutch History 

41 CC'27 former provost, 
American University author 

42 Biomimetic chemistry pioneer 

DOWN 

2 University professor credited 
with establishing postmodern 
studies 

3 Nobel Prize winner in physics 
for magnetic properties of 
atomic nuclei 

4 Renowned for his midnight 
NYC bike tour 


7 CC'25 literary critic & public 
intellectual, has a book award 
named for him 

8 Author of From Homer to Joyce 
10 Class of '41 Asian Humanities 

champion 

14 CC'42 Center of Japanese 
Culture namesake 
17 Sociology pioneer, coined 

phrase "self-fulfilling prophecy" 


18 String theorist 

20 "America's Best Social Critic," 
according to Time 

21 Noted CC'51 film critic 

23 CC'24 art historian and painter 

24 American architecture and 
urbanism expert 

25 Milton scholar, helped create 
"Logic & Rhetoric" 

28 CC'26 grad, spent 51 years at 


Columbia as student & 
American history professor 

29 English professor, author of 
Mongrel Manhattan 

30 Noted economist, heads the 
Earth Institute 

31 Coming of Age in Samoa 
anthropologist 

34 CC'66 political scientist, histo¬ 
rian & New Deal specialist 
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Does your graduation year end in 
a 4 or a 9? 

if yes, your reunion is scheduled for 

Thursday-Sunday, June 3-6! 


Some highlight events you won't want to miss: 

Theatre: Wicked , Movin' Out and Hairspray 
Book signing party with Professor Robert A. McCaughey, author of Stand Columbia , 
and a viewing of Ric Burns '78's film, Columbia: A Celebration 
Casino Royale and Young Alumni Dance Party at Hammerstein Ballroom 
Walking tours of campus, the United Nations and New York City 
Class cocktail receptions, luncheons and dinners 
"Great Wines for Under $20" tasting 
Special Columbia250 events, College merchandise 
... and much more! 

If you have not yet registered, do so today by visiting: 

http://reunion.college.columbia.edu 

For more information, or to register by phone, please contact 
Sharen Medrano in the Alumni Office: so290@columbia.edu or 
(212) 870-2288 (toll-free: 866-CCALUMNI). 
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Mark your calendar... 


FALL SEMESTER 2004 



SEPTEMBER 


Washington, D.C. 
College Day 


Columbia 25 o 
Community Festival 


Columbia 25 o 
Symposium: “The 
21 st-Century City” 


Great Teacher 
Awards Dinner 


Columbia 25 o Closing 
Festivities and 
Homecoming Day 


October Degrees 
Conferred 


Academic 

Holiday 


Election Day 
(University Holiday) 


Dean’s Scholarship 
Reception 


Alexander Hamilton 
Medal Dinner 


Thanksgiving 

Holiday 


PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


For more information on College events, please call the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and Development 
toll-free at (866) CCALUMNI, or visit the College’s Website: www.college.columbia.edu/alumni/events. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ted Tayler 

Many thanks for David Lehman '70's 
excellent profile of Ted Tayler, my 
favorite Columbia professor (May). I 
wonder if other students of Tayler 
remember him asking us what his 
favorite fish was. According to him, the 
tails of male sticklebacks turn red 
when they fight. One morning, a great 
number of them were found belly-up 
in the aquarium following the passage 
of a large red mail truck. The stickle¬ 
backs, it seems, had apparently mistak¬ 
en Art for Life. 

With puzzlers like this, delivered in 
his measured pace, Tayler embodied the 
role of Zen master for a generation of lit¬ 
erary acolytes. The Sons of Ben would 
have understood perfectly. 

Dan Gover '66 
Maplewood, N.J. 

The Ted Tayler bandwagon appears 
filled to overflowing. I'd like to claim at 
least a toehold on the 
running board by dint of 
having been assigned to 
Tayler's first Humanities 
A class, which convened 
on a Thursday morning 
in late September 1960 in 
the building now called 
Dodge. I was among the 
first to hear the "Don't 
get nicotine stains on the 
mat" anecdote, clearly 
spurious even then but 
just as clearly an indelible 
piece of Taylerana. 

I subsequently 
enrolled in a 17th-century survey course 
taught by Tayler, and in his first senior 
seminar, which met at 2 p.m. on Friday, a 
time that could be loved only by some¬ 
one who loved teaching. I had arranged 
a hedonistic schedule in the last semester 
of my last year, with classes on only 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, so that I could 
play as much tennis as possible. Tayler 
knew it, and I think delighted in the 
inconvenience to me. One warm spring 
Friday, showing up in a pair of madras 
Bermuda shorts, I was greeted by 
Tayler's dry imitation, perhaps, of that 
old Amherst wrestling coach: "Nice of 
Oster to show up on his way to the 
Hamptons." 

ferry Oster '64 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


After the passing of so many of my profes¬ 
sors, I was thinking about who I wanted to 
speak with and thank without waiting for 
a life cycle. I immediately thought of Pro¬ 
fessor Tayler. As many of his former stu¬ 
dents stated in the article, "He changed my 
life." I know that sounds trite, but it is true. 

I came to Columbia convinced of my 
career path — political science, govern¬ 
ment, leading to law school. A funny 
thing happened on the way to the library: 

I had to take Humanities, and fate shone 
on me by putting me in the section taught 
by Professor Tayler. I do not like admitting 
it, but until that class, I hated to read, and 
I was anxious about any writing assign¬ 
ment. I had a number of junior and senior 
high school English professors who never 
made our work more than a stroll down 
the checklist of cliches. My writing was 
passable, but certainly not much above 
average. With his "go ons" and his chal¬ 
lenges and his ability to "tayler" teaching 
to each student, he changed everything. I 
became an English major; I 
became a student of the 
period Professor Tayler 
taught; I took every course 
he had (explaining to my 
friends outside of Colum¬ 
bia that it was possible to 
take a full-year course on 
John Milton and read 
everything he wrote 
because, like that moun¬ 
tain, it was there); he 
became my faculty advis¬ 
er; he helped me get the 
assignment to teach the 
discussion group on 
Shakespeare; and he did a lot more. One 
day. Professor Tayler was perceptive 
enough to notice that I had gotten almost 
a terminal case of unrequited love sick¬ 
ness. He insisted we go out for coffee and 
gave me the best advice on dealing with 
relationships I have received to date. 

While I was in New York for college 
and graduate school, I stayed in 
touch. Then when I moved to Washington, 
D.C., I lost what had been a special chapter 
in my schooling. The CCT article brought 
it all back and has inspired me to get in 
touch with him. As we are now in our 50s, 
many of our teachers are getting on. It is 
good to remember to say thanks to them 
when we can do it directly and in person. 

Abbe Lowell '74 
Potomac, Md. 
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Within the Family 

Take a Good Thing and Make It Better 


I f we followed the bromide, "If 
it ain't broke, don't fix it," I'd 
have ridden to work this morn¬ 
ing in a horse and buggy, 
climbed eight flights of stairs to 
my office, lit some candles so I could 
see and dipped a quill in an inkwell to 
begin writing this. 

Now, there's nothing wrong with 
any of those things. Each served its 
purpose admirably. But that doesn't 
mean they can't be — or haven't been 
— improved upon, often several times 
over. Pen and ink gave way to type¬ 
writer, which led to electric typewriter, 
then along came the word processor 
and finally the computer. Something 
that works, and works well, can be 
made to work even better with some 
creative thinking, analysis and well- 
planned changes. 

With this issue, we launch a 
redesign of Columbia College Today that 
includes a new logo, unifying graphic 
elements for departments, a revised 
color palette, and different folio treat¬ 
ments, among other changes. 

We regularly make editorial changes 
and refinements, altering the mix of 
news and features and introducing 
new elements, such as the cryptogram 
on the inside back cover of this issue 
and the other games and puzzles that 
have appeared in recent issues. The 
changes we are talking about now 


focus on design. 

Six years ago, we 
moved CCT from a 
black-and-white maga¬ 
zine to one that is color 
throughout. This 
allowed us to better 
illustrate our feature 
stories and give you a 
more vivid look at 
what is taking place on 
campus and at alumni 
events. Since then, we 
have tinkered with 
some sections of the magazine — we 
gave Bookshelf a more vibrant look, 
for example, by expanding the write¬ 
up of the book featured each month 
and showing the cover jackets of sev¬ 
eral other books in color — but this is 
the first time we have stepped back, 
examined what had become a staid 
design and made changes to refresh 
the magazine's overall look. 

These changes are meant to be sub¬ 
tle; the idea is to bring you the content 
you enjoy and have come to expect, 
but in a more attractive format that 
should enhance your overall reading 
experience. For example, we use large 
photographs to open Around the 
Quads and Class Notes in this issue 
and expect to use similar photos, cur¬ 
rent and archival, in future issues. 

It's more than repackaging — the 


"same cereal, new box" 
concept that is so pop¬ 
ular with food mar¬ 
keters. In that case, the 
product is the cereal, 
not the box. Once 
opened, the box is only 
good as a storage con¬ 
tainer, or perhaps as 
reading matter at the 
breakfast table. A mag¬ 
azine is a careful blend 
of text and graphics, 
where typeface, layout, 
photography, design and print quality 
all play a part in the final product. 
None can make up for weak, poorly 
illustrated stories; but when done 
right, each of those elements enhances 
the overall experience. 

These design changes are a work in 
progress. We're trying out a number of 
things that we believe will make CCT 
a more attractive magazine and more 
enjoyable for you, the reader. If you 
agree, great, please let us know. If you 
disagree, please let us know as well. 
We expect to do significant "tweak¬ 
ing," to use one of design consultant 
J.C. Suares' favorite words, through¬ 
out the next several issues, and we 
value your input. 




David Lehman '70's article about Profes¬ 
sor Tayler highlighted how he influ¬ 
enced a generation of Columbia under¬ 
graduates who went on to distinguished 
careers in poetry, literature and acade¬ 
mia. Although I didn't, let me tell you 
how Professor Tayler influenced me. 

In 1966,1 was a senior, majoring in 
zoology, who had already been accepted 
to medical school. My friend, John Sey- 
bold '67, an English major, told me that I 
shouldn't miss taking a course with 
Tayler, so I asked his permission to sign 
up for his graduate seminar in Milton. I 
explained to him that I didn't know any¬ 
thing about Milton, and hadn't taken 
any literature courses other then Bent¬ 
ley's course in modem drama and 
Dupee's course in modern poetry. I 


asked him if he thought that I would be 
able to do the work for his course. Tayler 
laughed quietly and told me to register; 
thus started the most intellectually chal¬ 
lenging and stimulating time of my life. 

Every week, I found myself sitting 
next to Tayler at a conference table along 
with nine brilliant English majors. Tayler 
would lead a lively discussion with them, 
which I would struggle to follow. Toward 
the end of the hour, he would turn to me 
and say something like, "Galinsky, 
explain to these fellows how Milton uses 
time before and after the Fall." I would 
say something that probably made no 
sense to anyone in the room, but Tayler 
would smile, nod sagaciously and ask 
me another question. He would then 
continue asking me questions until. 


under his tutelage, I finally composed a 
coherent answer. I'm not sure, but I think 
that he was using me to summarize the 
lesson that he wanted to communicate to 
all of the smart people in the room. Then 
he would announce that for the next 
meeting, we would have to write a paper 
on Milton's use of metaphor. I would 
spend all of my time for the next week 
trying to come up with some idea about 
Miltonian metaphor, because I knew that 
he was going to ask me to explain every¬ 
thing at the end of the hour. 

In my field of geriatric medicine, my 
patients and I grapple with terrible 
problems. Frequently, we find ourselves 
confronting challenging situations in 
which the answers to life's questions do 
(Continued on page 59) 
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You have to be ready 
to do things that 
sometimes put you 
at great risk.... If you 
don’t do them, then 
you'll never have a 
chance to succeed.” 
ROBERT KRAFT 
Champion 


Another Columbian ahead of his time 


Sportsman, philanthropist, and business executive, former Columbia running back Robert Kraft 
(’63CC, Trustee 1991-2003) has built the NFL’s top team, stewarding his New England Patriots to two 
Super Bowl victories in the past three years. Come watch today’s Columbia Lions take on Princeton 
and join in the Columbia 250 Closing Festivities at Homecoming 2004 on Saturday, October 2. 


For more information about C250 Closing Festivities and to purchase tickets, 
visit: www.c250.columbia.edu/closing. 


COLUMBIA250 

WWW.C250.COLUMBIA.EDU ^ 
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AROUND ™ QUADS 


Tony Kushner 78 
drew cheers from 
graduates and 
dignitaries with his 
Class Day address. 

PHOTO: 

EILEEN BARROSO 


Kushner: 

Change the World 


Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Tony 
Kushner '78 delivered a 2004 Class Day 
address noteworthy for its impassioned call 
to action, its often self-deprecating humor 
and the rapid pace at which it was delivered. 
Kushner, whose work includes Angels in 
America, Homebody /Kabul and the 
Tony-nominated Caroline, or Change 
(currently on Broadway), told the graduates 
to ",heal the world, and in the process, heal 
yourself, find the human in yourself by 
finding the citizen, the activist, the hero." 

A streaming video of Class Day is available 
at www.ccnmtl.columbia.edu/projects/ 
broadcas t/commencement!004/ 

By Tony Kushner '78 

I 'm incredibly honored to have 
been invited to speak to you 
today. I've been asked to limit my 
remarks to eight minutes. I'm not 
sure what the significance of eight 
minutes is, it seems a little arbi¬ 


trary, though I'm sure it only seems so. 

I'll move along to the substance of 
my eight-minute speech but first I feel I 
have to clear the air. A few weeks back, 
some helpful person e-mailed me a link 
to an article in the Columbia Spectator. It 
was an article announcing that I was to 
be your Class Day speaker. A few para¬ 
graphs in, I found this: 

"[Khalid] Ali ['04] said that deans in 
the Office of Student Affairs had present¬ 
ed the class council with a list of potential 
speakers, and that the council had nar¬ 
rowed the list down to five possibilities. 
The group's first choice was comedian 
Jon Stewart, who hosts the Comedy Cen¬ 
tral talk show The Daily Show, but Stewart 
turned down the Columbia offer in order 
to speak at Princeton University, which 
had extended an earlier invitation. Stew¬ 
art's brother is a Princeton graduate. 

"The council also considered billion¬ 
aire investor Warren Buffett, Business '51, 
and Supreme Court Justice Ruth Bader 


Ginsburg, Law '59. But Ali said that an 
agent for Buffett declined the invitation, 
and Ginsburg's office did not return 
phone calls." 

So in other words, I am your fourth 
choice. We can get through this, but it will 
take a few of my eight minutes to do so. 

I think I should begin by acknowl¬ 
edging your disappointment that I am 
not Jon Stewart. Think how I feel. Your 
disappointment that I am not Jon Stew¬ 
art will last one morning; I am disap¬ 
pointed at not being Jon Stewart every 
morning of my life. Instead of speaking 
to you, Jon Stewart is speaking at 
Princeton. The joke's on Jon Stewart, 
because I've heard that all Princeton 
graduates wind up working for the 
CIA — whereas, as everyone knows, 
Columbia graduates don't wind up 
working for anyone. 

Your No. 2 guy, Warren Buffett, well, 
of course we're all disappointed we're 
not Warren Buffett. Most of us would be 
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Faculty 

House 



Weddings & 
Special Events 


Columbia’s Faculty House, 
located on Morningside Drive 
overlooking the park, offers 
the beauty and traditions of a 
University setting and excep¬ 
tional food and service. 

During the day light streams 
through tall windows and in 
the evening the city sparkles 
against the night sky. On 
weekends the whole house can 
be devoted to your celebration. 


For information & 
reservations, please contact 
the Catering Manager at 

(212)854-7192 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

Columbia University 
Faculty House 
400 West 117 th Street 
New York, NY 10027 


very happy being the interest on one of 
Warren Buffett's household accounts. He 
would have been a cool speaker: He 
might have told us about his conversa¬ 
tions with Arnold Schwarzenegger dur¬ 
ing the course of which Buffett suggest¬ 
ed telling Californians that if they 
wanted to correct the debt-strangled dys¬ 
functional mess they call their state econ¬ 
omy they were going to have to raise 
taxes, which conversation occasioned 
Schwarzenegger stuffing Mr. Buffett in a 
burlap sack for the rest of the recall elec¬ 
tion. Perhaps it was this revolutionary 
idea of raising taxes that inspired you to 
ask Mr. Buffett to speak 
to you today, or per¬ 
haps you're just greedy 
and you wanted to be 
near all that money. I 
don't blame you. It's 
swoony, all that money. 

Your parents will be 
interested to know that 
Mr. Buffett has told his 
children they won't be 
inheriting his vats of 
money to do with as 
they please. They will have to work! Per¬ 
haps Mr. Buffett would have come to tell 
your parents that they should disinherit 
you. So maybe you're lucky he declined 
the invitation. 

Although again, this is Columbia, 
not Princeton, so most of you probably 
won't inherit very much. 

What would Ruth Bader Ginsburg 
have to say? I've heard her speak, she's 
very impressive, though she's not very 
dishy. On the other hand, she wouldn't 
sic U.S. marshals on Columbia Spectator 
reporters who were trying to record her 
speech, unlike her fellow associate jus¬ 
tice and her former weekly dinner part¬ 


ner, Antonin Scalia. Maybe Justice Gins¬ 
burg could talk about the rumor that 
since the Florida election steal... I mean 
decision ... friendly relationships 
between the more-or-less progressive 
justices and the Reactionary Troika have 
curdled (Justice Ginsburg is progressive, 
but she has or used to have a slightly 
Scalia-inflected slant against Roe v. 
Wade), and maybe now she's decided 
she doesn't find the prospect of a meal 
and bridge game with the states-rights- 
putschist recusal -refusenik duck-hunting 
homophobe quite as appetizing as for¬ 
merly it was, and maybe she'd talk 

about that. She didn't 
return your calls, 
Columbia Class of 
2004, so we'll never 
know. Don't take it 
personally. Justice 
Ginsburg doesn't speak 
as rapidly as I do, 
maybe she heard about 
the eight-minute limit 
and it scared her off. 

I'm very, very hon¬ 
ored to be here, though 
I have to say that I'm here only because 
I didn't have to cross a picket line. If the 
teaching and research assistants at 
Columbia had not voted to call a hiatus 
in their strike against my beloved alma 
mater, I wouldn't be here. I was very 
worried, I didn't want to be rude, and I 
wanted to come; some people might 
have refused, learning they were No. 4 
— what would Jon Stewart have done in 
my shoes, I wonder? — but I'm a play¬ 
wright, I'm easy, as long as I don't have 
to cross a picket line. I spent a lot of my 
time as a student here on picket lines. So 
I'm thankful to the Graduate Student 
Employees Union for making it possible 


Mazel tov and get busy, 
your work awaits you, 
the world awaits you, 
the world is impatient 
for you, it made you 
for this purpose. 
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for me to be here, and I know Columbia 
will want to respond to their consider¬ 
ateness in kind, free the ballot box, break 
with the Bush administration's anti¬ 
union tactics, and recognize the GSEU. 

Is anyone timing this? 

I've heard a rumor that choice No. 5, 
Donald Rumsfeld, was very disap¬ 
pointed that I accepted. He's having a 
lonely spring. 

I'm not entirely sure what goes on at 
Class Day. I missed mine, I was on a pick¬ 
et line, so I'm sort of guessing as to what 
it is you want me to do this morning, 
apart from saying mazel tov, mazel tov, to 
all of you, and I do say it, mazel tov, mazel 
tov, it's very exciting, a whole new bunch 
of Columbia College grads ready for the 
world, for the public conversation, for the 
work of repairing the world and repairing 
the public conversation, ready and able 
and, dare I say, eager to elevate the terms 
of the vast public debate in which you, 
American citizens, have a place prepared 
if you will claim it, you with your heads 
and hearts as full of fierce and fiery ideas 
fresh as they are ever likely to be, you 
who are not, by virtue of the superlative 
education you have received and its con¬ 
comitant openness, engaged skepticism 
and reckless curiosity, you who are not 
the sort of grim careerists and ideologues 
and boodle-minded misadventurers who 
have seized the public debate and garbled 
it and reduced it to babble and run with it 
straight to the ninth circle of hell, drag¬ 
ging behind them the glory of our repub¬ 
lic — you will rescue us from these 
dreadful, dreadful people, and we who 
are old are deeply grateful, and deeply 
proud, and, well, scared shitless, so mazel 
tov and get busy, your work awaits you, 
the world awaits you, the world is impa¬ 
tient for you, it made you for this purpose 
— and I don't want to usurp the role your 
parents had in you, in getting you to this 
day, they too made you, the world made 
them so they could make you, and make 
the sacrifices they've made to get you to 
this point — my cherished B.A. in English 
literature from Columbia College, the 
entirety of the four most valuable and 
profitable years of my intellectual life, cost 
my parents less than one year of your 
time here, and I'm still paying student 
loans! — mazel tov to your parents, too, 
and by the way, if you haven't gotten a 
graduation present yet, I have a musical 
running on Broadway and the number is 
1-800-telecharge. 

I really was more excited than hon¬ 
ored to speak to you today, thrilled to get 


to meet you, you redeemers and rescuers, 
because this spring, unlike, let's say, the 
past spring, or the spring before that, or 
the spring before that, this May I sense 
hope in the air, and urgency, and as has 
so often been the recent case, terrible 
danger, and so the urgent need of the 
world is about to snatch you, ready or 
not, from this most beautiful brick and 
stony womb and begin its demanding: 
HELP! HELP! HELP! The world is melt¬ 
ing, the world is darkening, there is injus¬ 
tice everywhere, there is artificial scarcity 
everywhere, there is desperate human 
need, poverty and 
untreated illness and 
exploitation every¬ 
where, there is igno¬ 
rance everywhere, 
not native to the 
species but cruelly 
enforced, there is joy¬ 
lessness and hatred 
of the body and slav¬ 
ery masked as free¬ 
dom and community 
disintegrating, every¬ 
where, racism, every¬ 
where, sexism, every¬ 
where, homophobia, 
everywhere (though 
a little better for the 
moment in Massa¬ 
chusetts!), every¬ 
where the world is in 
need of repair. Fix it, 
solve these things, 
you need only the 
tools you have 
learned here, even if 
you didn't pay as 
much attention as 
you should, even if 
you're a mess and 
broke and facing a 
future of economic 
terror — who isn't, 
who doesn't? HELP! HELP! HELP! The 
world is calling, heal the world and in 
the process heal yourself, find the human 
in yourself by finding the citizen, the 
activist, the hero. Down with the boodle- 
minded misadventurers, after them, you 
know where they are, I figured this 
speech should be nonpartisan in case 
there are any, you know. Republicans in 
the audience but even if you are Republi¬ 
can, after them, down with the boodle- 
minded misadventurers, up with the 
Republic. Duty calls, the world calls, get 
active! No summer vacation, no rest for 
you, we have been waiting too long for 


you, we need your contribution too des¬ 
perately, and if they tell you your contri¬ 
bution is meaningless, if they tell you the 
fix is in and there's no contribution to be 
made, if they tell you to contribute by 
shopping your credit card into exhaus¬ 
tion, if they tell you to surrender the bril¬ 
liant, dazzling confusion your education 
should have engendered in you, to 
exchange that quicksilver polyphony for 
dull monotone certainties, productive 
only of aggression borne of boredom 
and violence borne of fear borne of stu¬ 
pidity, they're lying, don't trust them, 

get rid of them, you 
know who they are 
and where they are to 
be found and they'll 
all be happier back 
on the ranch in 
Crawfordsville. 

Eight minutes 
doesn't intimidate 
me, I just ignore it. 
I'm almost done. 

This is the Colum¬ 
bia dialectic, the 
New York City 
dialectic, all this 
spectacular symme¬ 
try, all this Euclidean 
geometry, all this 
rational griddage is a 
lattice entwined with 
floribund, uncon¬ 
trolled and uncon¬ 
trollable vines, 
shoots, roots, fruits, 
leaves, bees, busily 
cross-pollinating. 

This box, this 
machine, this is a 
crystal incubatory 
whence comes the 
fluid, the protean, 
the revolutionary, the 
non-mechanical, the 
non-commodified, the non-fetishized, 
the human. The air this morning is elec¬ 
tric. You have fed, you have sated, 
you're ready; and every step you take 
from this point on counts. This is your 
Code Orange: Life and its terrors, terri¬ 
ble and splendid, awaits. I know I speak 
for Jon, Warren and Justice Ruth — seek 
the truth; when you find it, speak the 
truth; interrogate mercilessly the truth 
you've found; and act, act, act. The 
world is hungry for you, the world has 
waited for you, the world has a place for 
you. Take it. Mazel tov. Change the 
world. 



HELP! HELP! HELP! 
The world is calling, 
heal the world and in 
the process heal your¬ 
self, find the human 
in yourself by finding 
the citizen, the 
activist, the hero. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Preservation, Renovation, Renewal 


A dedication ceremony mark¬ 
ing the restoration of 
Hamilton Hall, the Col¬ 
lege's headquarters building that 
was built at the turn of the 20th 
century, was held on May 20 on 
Van Am Quad in front of the stat¬ 
ue of Alexander Hamilton. 

President Lee C. Bollinger 
offered remarks and Dean Austin 
Quigley thanked the many bene¬ 
factors whose generosity made the 
project possible. "Hamilton Hall is 
the home of the College and the 
home of the Core Curriculum, 
which has evolved steadily," 
observed Quigley. "With this pro¬ 
ject, we are restoring Hamilton 
Hall to its former glory and 
renewing it to meet the exciting 
challenges of the future." 

In addition to a totally refur¬ 
bished lobby, which Quigley 
described as "a marvelous com¬ 
bination of restoration and reno¬ 
vation," 38 classrooms have been 
or will be completely modern¬ 
ized, a new Center for the Core 
Curriculum has been created and 
the Office of the Dean and Office 
of Admissions have undergone 
total renovation. One of the pro¬ 


ject's highlights is the refurbish¬ 
ing and installation of two 13- 
foot high Tiffany stained glass 
windows that depict Vergil and 
Sophocles. These artifacts, which 
are more than a century old, 
stand at opposite ends of the 
lobby and are passed by students 
on a daily basis as they head to 
classes. 



In Hamilton Hall, just about 
everything old is new again. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


Columbia 25 o Calendar: Save the Dates! 


his calendar highlights 
upcoming Columbia250 
and College events. For 
more information on 
Columbia250 events, or 
to register to receive regular site 
updates and information throughout 
the remainder of the celebratory 
year, go to www.c250.columbia.edu, 
send a note to c250@columbia.edu or 
call toll-free (877) 250TH-CU. 

For more information on College 
events, including registration, go to 
www.college.columbia .edu / alumni / 
events/ or contact the Alumni Office: 
(212) 870-2288 or toll-free (866) CC- 
ALUMNI. 

NEW YORK CITY 
C250 Community Festival 

Saturday, September 18,10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Columbia hosts an exciting outdoor festi¬ 
val celebrating its neighbors in Momingside 
Heights, Harlem, Washington Heights and 
lnwood. The day includes a jazz concert 
with Taj Mahal, McCoy Tyner and Eddie 
Palmieri, a children's fair and health fair. 

C250 Symposium: 

The 21st-Century City and 
Its Values: Urbanism, 
Toleration and Equality 

Friday, October 1,9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Momingside campus 
In large cities, multiple cultures 
marked by deep differences in values, 
beliefs and interests coexist. This sympo¬ 
sium, led by Professors Hilary Ballon and 


Ira Katznelson '66, turns to the themes of 
urbanism, toleration and equality to 
think about how to protect and cherish 
this variety while coping with its perils. 

Homecoming 2004 and 
Coiumbia250 closing 
Festivities 

Saturday, October 2,10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Baker Field 

Come revel with fellow alumni at the 
annual Homecoming barbecue. Bring 
the whole family for a day of fun at the 
midway-style Columbia250 carnival and 
then cheer on the Lions as they take on 
the arch-rival Princeton Tigers. Be a 
part of history as Columbia ROARS 
into the next bicenquinquagenary! 
NEW! Alexander Hamilton 
Award Dinner 
Thursday, November 18, 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. 

Low Library Rotunda, Faculty Room 
Join the College in honoring Robert 
Kraft '63 at this black-tie benefit dinner. 

NATIONAL 

Washington, D.C., College Day 

Sunday, September 12,9:30 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Cafritz Conference Center, 

The George Washington University 
Open to parents and alumni in the 
metro D.C. area and modeled on Dean's 
Day, this event offers a chance to be a 
''student for a day" by attending lec¬ 
tures by Columbia faculty members. 

Lisa Palladino 



Career Network Provides Resources 


O ne of the best ways to 

learn about career options 
is through networking. By 
having conversations with people 
who have been successful in vari¬ 
ous industries and learning from 
their experiences, career seekers 
can gather valuable information. 
"How can I get in touch with 
alumni working in (fill in the 
field)?" is a question heard fre¬ 
quently at the Center for Career 
Education. 

To help answer this question, 
and address other alumni job 
concerns, CCE and the Columbia 
E-Community have launched the 
Career Connections Network. 
This new online venture within 
the E-Community, Columbia's 
free online service for alumni of 
the College and SEAS, gives 
alumni the opportunity to be a 
resource to other alumni as well 
as tap into CCE resources. 

The CCN allows alumni to 
network with other alumni, vol¬ 
unteer as panelists at career 
events and serve as contacts and 
advocates for students. The CCN 
connects alumni to Career Center 
activities and involves alumni in 
students' lives. The CCN, which 
launched during spring semester, 
has nearly 200 members and is 


one of the fastest growing groups 
within the E-Community. 

How does it work? Simply log 
in to the E-Community and join 
the CCN using the "Communities" 
link. Once you've joined, you'll 
receive regular updates on CCN 
opportunities and events, such as 
the panels on which several alumni 
participated during Spring Career 
Week. You'll also find job listings 
posted by the Career Center as 
well as information about career 
events that are suitable for alumni. 

To make the most of the CCN, 
please complete all portions of 
your E-Community profile, espe¬ 
cially the "Career Path" and 
"About Me" screens. The more 
information you provide, the eas¬ 
ier it is for the right alumni to 
network. And remember, net¬ 
working is about developing and 
building relationships, not about 
identifying jobs. The stronger 
your network, the more you'll 
get out of the system. 

If you have questions about 
the CCN, please contact Deborah 
Rothstein, director of the Alumni 
Career Development Program 
(der6@columbia.edu) or Laura 
Hoffman, director of employer 
and alumni relations (lh2139@ 
columbia.edu). 


https://alumni.college.columbia.edu 


STUDENT, FACULTY NEWS 


Three College seniors presented 
papers at Georgetown in mid- 
April at the Carroll Round con¬ 
ference on international econom¬ 
ics. Sohini Kar '04 analyzed the 
fiscal deficit in India, Joh Solean- 
icov '04 examined inflation in 
Romania and Kai Szakmary '04 
discussed the Chinese exchange 
rate system. The student-run con¬ 
ference, founded three years ago 
by Georgetown students, is open 
to undergraduates from around 
the country who submit indepen¬ 
dent, scientific research in the 
field of international economics. 

Five faculty members were 
elected to the prestigious 
National Academy of Sciences in 
April: Louis E. Bruns, Thomas 
A. Edison professor of chemical 
engineering; Martin Chalfie, 
William R. Kenan Jr. professor of 
biological sciences; Barry H. 
Honig, professor of biochem¬ 
istry and molecular biophysics; 
Dennis Kent, adjunct senior 
research scientist at Lamont- 
Doherty observatory; and Walter 
Mischel, Robert Johnson Niven 
professor of humane letters in 
psychology. Their election is 
considered one of the highest 
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honors that can be accorded a 
U.S. scientist or engineer. 

Five faculty members received 
the 2004 Presidential Awards for 
Outstanding Teaching: Suzanne 
Bakken, alumni professor of the 
School of Nursing and professor of 
biomedical informatics; Amanda 
Claybaugh, assistant professor of 
English and comparative literature; 
E. Tory Higgins, Stanley Schachter 
Professor of Psychology and pro¬ 
fessor of business; Patricia E. 
O'Toole, lecturer in writing; and P. 
Michael Tuts, professor of physics. 

Columbia's mock trial team fin¬ 
ished second behind UCLA at the 
64-team championships, held in 
Des Moines in April. As a result, 
Columbia was ranked second 
nationally behind Iowa — the 
rankings are based on placements 
at the nationals throughout the 
past three years. For more, log onto 
www.columbia.edu/cu/mocktrial. 

Columbia's wrestling team 
ranked first in the Ivy League, 
first in the EIWA Conference and 
third nationally in the All-Acade¬ 
mic rankings with a team GPA of 
3.25. Sacred Heart led the nation 
with a team GPA of 3.406, fol¬ 
lowed by Duquesne at 3.4. 
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Quigley, McNally Add to Varsity Show 


F our-time Tony Award 
winner Terrence McNal¬ 
ly '60 received the 
inaugural l.A.L. Diamond ['41] 

Award for Achievement in the 
Arts from Dean Austin Quigley 
at a reception prior to the 
April 17 performance of the 
110th edition of the Varsity 
Show. McNally, a member of 
the 66th Varsity Show, is best- 
known for his plays Frankie 
and Johnny at the Claire de 
Lune, Kiss of the Spider Woman, The Rink and Ragtime. 

The Varsity Show is one of Columbia's oldest traditions, hav¬ 
ing been founded in 1894, and pokes fun at campus life. This 
year's show was directed by David Paul '04, produced by Paul 
Gelinas '04 and Chris Keitel '04 and written by C. Mason Wells 
'06 and Spencer Kaplan '04. It featured a cast of 20 and included 
a special appearance by Dean Quigley. The show was choreo¬ 
graphed by Sarabeth Berman '06 Barnard and included 13 songs 
composed by Jaime 
Madell '06 with lyrics 
by Ellen Reid '05. 

In addition to 
McNally and Diamond, 
other distinguished 
Varsity Show alumni 
include Richard 
Rodgers '23, Oscar 
Hammerstein '16, 
Lorenz Hart '18 and 
Herman Mankiewicz 
'17. 


Some Graduate Students Strike in Spring 


M embers of Graduate Stu¬ 
dents Employees United, 
which is seeking union 
recognition, went on strike late in 
the spring semester, forcing some 
classes to be moved or cancelled. 
On May 16, GSEU called a "strike 
hiatus" rather than picket Class 
Day and Commencement cere¬ 
monies "as a sign of good faith," 
according to GSEU spokesman 
David Carpio, although he said 
GSEU did so "with the under¬ 
standing that if the University 
proves intransigent... we might 
go on strike again sometime in 
the next academic year," accord¬ 
ing to Spectator. 

In a statement, the University 
said that more than 90 percent of 
teaching assistants did not strike 
and that all graduating seniors 
would receive their grades in time 
for Commencement, although 
non-graduating students might 
experience delays in receiving 


their grades. The statement noted 
that all students would receive 
credit for academic work complet¬ 
ed during the spring semester. 

More than two years ago, the 
National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that teaching and research 
assistants were University 
employees and therefore entitled 
to union representation. Those 
student-employees voted on the 
unionization question in March 
2002, but the outcome of that 
vote is unknown. The University 
appealed the NLRB's ruling, and 
the NLRB has not yet dealt with 
the appeal. GSEU called on the 
University to drop its appeal 
before it called the strike in April, 
but the University said it would 
let the appeal process take its 
course. 

In April, the University set up 
a Web page for strike informa¬ 
tion: www.columbia.edu/cu/ 
news/04/04/gsu_strike.html. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Larry Balfus '55 and 
Conrad Lung '72 were 
among 10 distinguished 
alumni who were 
awarded Alumni 
Medals by the CU 
Alumni Federation at its 
annual luncheon follow¬ 
ing Commencement. 

Balfus, who has 
served the Nassau 
County Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee for 
a quarter-century and 
headed the group that 
interviews prospective 
students for the past 15 
years, has been active 
in all class affairs, 
including reunion plan¬ 
ning and fund raising. 

A retired director of 
anesthesiology at St. 

Joseph's Hospital in 
Queens, Balfus, who 
has endowed the Adelle Phyllis 
Balfus Scholarship at the College, 
earned an M.A. in Jewish Studies 
in 2000 at the age of 66, and con¬ 
tinues his studies at Columbia 
through the John Jay Colloquia. 

Lung, who received a 2002 John 
Jay Award for distinguished pro¬ 
fessional achievement, is the presi¬ 
dent and co-founder of Sunnex, a 
New York-based apparel manufac¬ 
turer and marketer in the United 
States, Canada and Latin America. 
Lung, co-founder and first presi¬ 
dent of the Asian Columbia Alum¬ 
ni Association, remains a driving 
force within the group and has 
created a scholarship for Asian 
students at Columbia. 

Wilfred Feinberg '40, senior 
judge and former chief judge of 
the Second Circuit Court of 


Appeals, received the 
American Judicature 
Society's Edward J. 
Devitt Distinguished 
Service to Justice 
Award, the highest life¬ 
time achievement 
award given to a U.S. 
judge. The three-mem¬ 
ber selection committee 
was headed by Chief 
Justice William Rehn- 
quist, who described 
Feinberg as "a true 
ornament to the federal 
judiciary." Feinberg was 
appointed by President 
Kennedy to the U.S. 
District Court, Southern 
District of New York, in 
1961, and five years 
later was named by 
President Johnson to the 
Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, where he 
served for 38 years and was chief 
judge from 1980-88. 

Robert K. Kraft '63 and his 
wife, Myra, were presented with 
Columbia's first Super Bowl at a 
luncheon on May 17. Kraft is the 
owner of the NFL's New England 
Patriots, 2002 and 2004 Super 
Bowl winners. He recently com¬ 
pleted a 12-year term as a Uni¬ 
versity Trustee. 

Michael C. Brown '80 
received the Alumni Athletic 
Award for outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to Columbia athletics since 
graduation at the annual Varsity 
"C" Dinner on May 5. Brown, 
who played baseball and football 
while at Columbia, chairs the 
Baseball Alumni Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and is former president of 
the Varsity "C" Club. 




Since his New England Patriots have won two Super Bowls, 
Columbia honored Robert K. Kraft '63 and his wife, Myra, with a 
Super Bowl of its own. On hand for the presentation (from left) 
were President Lee C. Bollinger, the Krafts, football coach Bob 
Shoop and NBA commissioner and trustees chair David Stern. 
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ROAR, LION, ROAR! 

Steve Sundell '04 concluded his 
Columbia running career in grand 
fashion by earning All-America 
honors, finishing eighth of 27 
competitors in the 5,000 meters at 
the NCAA Championships at the 
University of Texas on June 12. 
Erison Hurtault '07 (400 meters) 
and Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 
(3,000-meter steeplechase) also 
qualified to compete in the 
NCAAs but were eliminated in 
the preliminary heats. 


Stephanie Miller '07 was 
named to the United States 
archery team that will compete in 
the World University Games, July 
20-24 in Madrid. As the nation's 
third-ranked senior women's 
recurve archer and a member of 
the U.S. National Archery Team, 
Miller is a strong candidate for a 
berth on the Olympic Team that 
will compete in Athens in 
August. Archery's Olympic trials 
are scheduled for July 14-19 in 
Heritage Park, Mason, Ohio. 
Miller led Columbia to a second- 


place finish behind Texas A&M in 
the Outdoor Nationals in May 
and earned an individual bronze 
medal and All-America honors. 

Outfielder Fernando Perez '04 
was selected on June 8 by Tampa 
Bay in the seventh round of the 
Major League Baseball draft, the 
highest pick for a Columbia base¬ 
ball player. Perez batted .317 and 
led the Lions with 17 stolen 
bases. Pitcher Jessen Grant '04 
was selected by the St. Louis Car¬ 
dinals in the 43rd round, mark¬ 
ing the first time since 1997 that 


two Columbia players were 
drafted. Perez was an All-Ivy sec¬ 
ond team selection, as was relief 
pitcher Roy Altman '05, and 
shortstop Craig Rodwogin '07 
received honorable mention. 

Milena Kachar '07 was the Ivy 
League's Rookie of the Year in 
women's tennis and was named 
first-team All-Ivy after compiling 
a 13-5 record in the spring sea¬ 
son. In men's tennis, Akshay Rao 
'06 was a unanimous first-team 
All-Ivy selection in singles as 
voted by the league's coaches, 
and Rao and Rohan Saikia '04 
were unanimously named the top 
doubles team in the Ivy League. 

Four Lions made the All-Ivy 
softball lists, with first baseman 
Marisa Marconi '05 and designat¬ 
ed player Taylor Tiereney '06 
Barnard on the first team, second 
baseman Stephanie Reeder '04 on 
the second team and pitcher Jack¬ 
ie Adelfio '06E receiving honor¬ 
able mention. Columbia earned 
its best-ever representation on the 
All-Ivy lacrosse team as Adie 
Moll '04 and Whitney Booker '05 
were named to the second team 
and Kate Lombard '07 earned 
honorable mention. Matthew 
Wong '07, who tied for second in 
the Ivy golf championship, earned 
All-Ivy First Team honors. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Henrik H. Bendixen, former v.p. 
of Columbia's medical, dental, 
nursing and public health 
schools, died on April 4 in Ran¬ 
cho Mirage, Calif. He was 80. 

Bendixen was bom in 1923 in 
Fredriksberg, Denmark, and stud¬ 
ied medicine at the University of 
Copenhagen. He served an anes¬ 
thesia residency at Massachusetts 
General Hospital and joined the 
faculty of Harvard Medical School 
in 1957. After four years at UC 
San Diego, Bendixen joined the 
P&S faculty in 1973 as professor 
and chairman of anesthesiology 
and director of the anesthesiology 
service at Presbyterian Hospital. 

In 1980, Bendixen served for 
nine months as acting provost 
and v.p. for the health sciences, 
returning to the faculty in 1984 as 
Alumni Professor. He later was 
named the E.M. Papper ['35] Pro¬ 
fessor of Anesthesiology. Bendix¬ 
en was v.p. for health sciences 
and dean of the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine from 1984-89. 

When he stepped down, he 
became senior associate v.p. for 
health sciences and senior associ¬ 
ate dean of the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine until his retirement in 1994, 
when he was named professor 
emeritus of anesthesiology. 


alijmni@mlumhia 


Now you and your fellow graduates can 
secure a lifelong Columbia e-mail address. 



Register with alumni@columbia, 
the University’s alumni e-mail 
forwarding service. 


To learn more, visit the development 
and alumni relations Web site: 

www.columbia.edu/cu/alumni/forward 
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Fifteen College students recently were treated to an inside look 
at the United Nations, thanks to Fernando Ortiz '79, internation¬ 
al lawyer with the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations. 
Ortiz, assisted by his wife, Ofelia, also a U.N. official, led the stu¬ 
dents on a private tour of the U.N.'s facilities in New York on 
March 5. Students sat in the Security Council chamber as Ortiz 
explained the way the organization operates. The event was part 
of the Living-Learning Center's annual programming. 



From left, Eva Gardner, co-chair of the Academic Awards Com¬ 
mittee; committee member David Bornstein '04; John Dewey 
Professor of Philosophy Philip S. Kitcher; Professor of Classics 
and Theodore Kahan Professor in the Humanities Gareth D. 
Williams; committee co-chair Telis Demos '04; and committee 
member Lauren Gerber '05. photo: alex sachare -7i 

Professors Kitcher, Williams Honored 
With Trilling, Van Doren Awards 


P hilip S. Kitcher, the John 
Dewey Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy, received the 
29th annual Lionel Trilling 
Award for outstanding book by 
a faculty member ( Mendel's 
Mirror: Philosophical Reflec¬ 
tions on Biology), and Gareth 
D. Williams, Professor of Clas¬ 
sics and Theodore Kahan Pro¬ 
fessor in the Humanities, 
received the 43rd annual Mark 
Van Doren Award for "humani¬ 
ty, devotion to truth and inspir¬ 
ing leadership" at a ceremony 
in Faculty House on May 6. 

The awards are unique in 
that they are bestowed by an 
Academic Awards Committee 
of students, who met through¬ 
out the year to read and dis¬ 
cuss books written by faculty 
members as well as candidates 
for the teaching honor. "To be 
honored by your students is 
quite an honor, indeed," 


observed Dean Austin Quigley, 
who spoke at the ceremony. 

Kitcher, who said he was 
"deeply honored" to receive 
the students' accolade, was 
described by colleage David 
Albert 76, professor of philos¬ 
ophy, as "a volcano of books 
and ideas ... in the best tradi¬ 
tion of this university." Said 
Kitcher, "I've never been as 
academically happy as I am 
here at Columbia." 

in introducing Williams, com¬ 
mittee member Lauren Gerber 
'05 said that he "encourages 
excellence in his students by 
demonstrating it in himself. He 
breathes new life into texts 
more than 2,000 years old." 
Williams praised his colleagues 
for setting high standards, say¬ 
ing he was "part of a collective 
enterprise of which I'm most 
proud. It is their quality that 
stirs the teaching in me." 


TRANSITIONS 

Derek Wittner '65, formerly asso¬ 
ciate dean, has been named dean 
of College alumni affairs and 
development and deputy v.p. of 
University development and 
alumni relations. Ln addition to 
his existing responsibilities, Wit¬ 
tner will assume co-management 
for University major gifts for the 
Arts and Sciences schools. Ken 
Catandella's title has been 
changed to executive director of 
alumni affairs at the College. He 
will continue to direct College 
alumni affairs and report to Wit¬ 
tner, and also will report to Eric 
Furda, University vice president 
for alumni relations. This change 
reflects the ongoing collaboration 
and coordination of College 
alumni relations programs with 
University programs. Jay Wright 
has joined the Alumni Office as 
assistant director of the Columbia 
College Fund with responsibility 
for young alumni fund raising. 
Wright is a graduate of Hamilton 
College, where he was a member 
of the football and lacrosse teams, 
and has been a fund raiser since 
his graduation in 2003. 

Emily C. Lloyd resigned as 
executive v.p. of government and 
community affairs on June 30 but 
continues to advise the adminis¬ 
tration on the University's pro¬ 
posed development in Manhat- 
tanville and West Harlem. Mark 
Burstein is leaving his position 
as v.p. for facilities management 
to become Princeton's v.p. for 
administration, overseeing stu¬ 
dent services and human 
resources as well as facilities 


management, effective August 2. 
Lloyd and Burstein both had 
been at Columbia for 10 years. 
Deborah Rothstein has been 
named director of the Alumni 
Career Development Program, 
which will coordinate alumni 
outreach for the Center for 
Career Education. Rothstein is a 
10-year veteran of CCE. 

Internationally renowned 
economist and Business School 
professor R. Glenn Hubbard is 
the new dean of the Business 
School, succeeding Meyer Feld- 
berg, who retired July 1. Hub¬ 
bard, who came to Columbia in 
1988, served for two years as 
chair of President Bush's Council 
of Economic Advisers before 
returning to Columbia a year ago 
to resume his faculty duties and 
become co-director of the Busi¬ 
ness School's Eugene M. Lang 
Center for Entrepreneurship. 
Mark Mazower, an eminent his¬ 
torian who has taught at Prince¬ 
ton, Sussex University and Birk- 
beck College in London and is 
the author of Dark Continent: 
Europe's Twentieth Century (Vin¬ 
tage Books USA, 2000), will join 
Columbia's faculty this fall. The 
history department plans to set 
up a small institute around his 
work, bringing in speakers and 
running seminars. Don Melnick, 
a faculty member since 1981, has 
been appointed to a new chair, 
the Distinguished Professorship 
of Conservation Biology. Melnick 
is the executive director of the 
Center for Environmental ___ 
Research and Conservation. sLJ 
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Reunion 2004 


By Shira Boss-Bicak '93 


M ore than 900 College alumni, plus families 
and guests, returned to campus June 3-6 to 
celebrate their class reunions (photos 1, 2) 
as well as the University's 250th birthday. 
Some alumni came back to Momingside 
Heights for the first time in a quarter-century or more to find a 
campus and neighborhood that has undergone many changes, 1 
most for the better. Classmates visited at receptions, lunches 1 
and dinners; lectures and panel discussions; tours; cultural out- ] 
ings and other events. This scrapbook highlights just some of 1 
what went on at Reunion Weekend 2004, the best-attended ever. 


FRIDAY FESTIVITIES 

Friday morning and afternoon 
boasted spectacular weather, and 
alumni took full advantage of 
being on campus to meet for pan¬ 
els and tours, including an excur¬ 
sion to Kykuit, the former Rocke¬ 
feller family estate in Tarrytown, 
N.Y.; walking tours of historic 
Harlem and Times Square; and a 
VIP tour of the United Nations, 
sponsored by Fernando Ortiz '79, 
legal officer with the United 
Nations Department of Peace¬ 
keeping Operations. Many classes 
held evening cocktail parties on, 
near and off-campus — the Class 
of 1979 even split up its gather¬ 
ings, with separate events for 
alumni and partners. 

CASINO ROYALE 

Friday night's Casino Royale (3) 
and Young Alumni Dance Party 
(4) at the Hammerstein Ballroom 
was crowded and rocking as 
usual, with more than 1,300 
young alumni from the College, 
Barnard and SEAS gambling with 
"Columbia cash," which they 
could redeem for prizes, and then 
dancing the night away. 

The Class of '94 kicked off its 
10th reunion at a buffet dinner in 
a special room on site, where 
many reconnected — and some 
just met, as was the case for Math 
Aimers '94 and Henry Woo '94, 
bankers in New York and Lon¬ 
don, respectively. Shawn Landres 
'94, who was especially busy cov¬ 
ering reunion for Class Notes cor¬ 
respondent Leyla Kokmen '94, 
came from Los Angeles and 
brought his wife, Zuzana Riemer 
Landres. Dana Herdoon-Raucher 
'94 enticed her husband, Yossi 
Raucher '04 Business, to return to 
campus just two weeks after his 
graduation. 


Alumni Reconnect at 


SATURDAY ACTIVITIES 

Saturday's weather was cool with 
intermittent light rain as the par¬ 
ties continued at class luncheons 
and at the busy barbecue buffets 
under tents on Low Plaza and 
South Field (9). The youngest 
attendee at the Dean's Brunch (10) 
was Eleanor Teweles (born Janu¬ 
ary 9), daughter of Liz Pleshette 
'89 and Josh Teweles. Professor of 
Classics and History Roger Bag- 
nall (5) delivered the weekend lec¬ 
ture, while many children of alum¬ 
ni played at Camp Columbia (8). 

Plastic surgeon Robert Kraft '74 
and neurologist Gary Friedman 
'74 (6), who moved back to New 
York from Oklahoma a year ago, 
recognized each other at the Class¬ 
es of '64—'84 barbecue on Low 
Plaza. Nearby, Kraft's wife, Ruth, 
sat with their son, Mike '05, and 
neuroradiologist Steven Schonfeld 
'74, whose son, Scott, graduated 
last year. 

The omnipresent Gerald Sher- 
win '55, former Alumni Associa¬ 
tion president, was gathering 
ideas for his class' 50th reunion 
and caught up with basketball 
star Alton Byrd '79 (7), who was 
back to campus for the first time, 
with his wife, Francine, and their 
daughter, Alana. After gradua¬ 
tion, Byrd played professional 
basketball in London for 17 years. 

TUNNEL TOUR 

The guided tour of the campus' 
underground tunnels (13) was a 
big hit. Parts of the labyrinthine 
system are reported to predate the 
University's move to Morning- 
side Heights and stem from Buell 
Hall, the former Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum. Today, the tun¬ 
nels are closed to pedestrians, but 
alumni from the '50s and earlier 
remember darting through them 


PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO (3, 
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on a regular basis. "The tunnels 
were a godsend in bad weather. 
They were warm and dry," 
remembered Harvey Leifert '59, 
who waited with his wife, Clau- 
dine, for the tour, only to give up 
their places when it was over¬ 
crowded. "Oh, well," Leifert said, 
"I've seen them." 

After the 1968 demonstrations, 
during which the tunnels provided 
access to blockaded buildings, 
many of the entrances were closed. 
An underground community of the 
curious continues to secretly 
explore the system, however. One 
of the more committed tunnel fans, 
a 2001 SEAS graduate, sneaks 
under campus and gives guided 
tours. He'll also answer questions 
sent to undercolumbia@yahoo.com. 

Reunion-goers entered the tun¬ 
nels through the basement of 
Hamilton Hall, walked along an 
increasingly narrow passage 
crammed with pipes and wires 
and climbed through a door lead¬ 
ing to the center stairway of Phi¬ 
losophy Hall. The next tidbit was 
served by descending the outside 
of Uris Hall to the University's 
cavernous plant, two under¬ 
ground stories of giant equipment 
where steam heat is generated. 

For those who missed the tour, 
an illustrated article about the tun¬ 
nels can be found on the Internet: 
http:/ / nowmedia.jm.columbia.edu/ 
2003/issue2/storyl/page2.html. 
Another article about the tunnels 
was published in Spectator last year; 
go to www.columbiaspectator. 
com and search for "Forbidden 
Tunnels Guard CU History." 

On another tour, alumni got a 
look at the Manhattanville area 
(12), site of Columbia's proposed 
new campus. 

CLASS DINNERS 

On Saturday evening, class din¬ 
ners were held at venues on or 
near campus. The bicentennial 
class of 1954 celebrated its golden 
reunion in Low Rotunda. Barnard 
history professor Robert 
McCaughey, author of Stand, 
Columbia (Columbia University 
Press, 2003) and Saul Turteltaub 
'54, a Hollywood writer and pro¬ 
ducer, spoke to the class, and 
items from Peter Ehrenhaft '54's 
collection of Columbia memora¬ 
bilia were displayed. McCaughey 
(11) signed copies of his book on 
Friday. 

In Low's Faculty Room, the 
classes of 1944 and 1949, including 
Albert Koska '49 and his wife, 
Catherine (17), heard head football 
coach Bob Shoop speak on 
"Columbia Football: Now and 
Then," while the Class of 1959 
dined at Terrace in the Sky on West 
119th Street. 

At the Class of 1964 dinner, held 
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under a tent 
on South 
Field, Ivan 
Weissman '64 
introduced 
the evening's 
speaker, his¬ 
torian Mike 
Wallace '64, by 
announcing, 
"My freshman 
roommate won 
the Pulitzer 
Prize. What did 
your freshman 

roommate do?" 

Nearby, the class of 1969 was 
invited to cocktails in the recently 
renovated Hamilton Hall lobby 
and to dinner in a tent on Van Am 
Quad. Provost Alan Brinkley gave 
a keynote talk. Woody Lewis '69 
(16, left, with Jon Rosenfeld '69), a 
software developer, came from 
the San Francisco area. "I like peo¬ 
ple I knew then to see me now," 
he said, explaining that he was a 
rock musician during his campus 
days. This was Lewis' fourth 
reunion, and he declared it the 
best so far, owing to the increas¬ 
ing earnestness of classmates. 
"People are more intent on dis¬ 
covering our experiences and 
commiserating or sympathizing 
with our troubles. We're sur¬ 
vivors, and people cared enough 
to come and share what we've 
been through." Among them was 
Mark Rudd '69, who participated 
in a spirited panel discussion ear¬ 
lier in the day that explored the 
long and winding road many had 
traveled since their College days. 

The 1974 class dinner was held 
in the Starr East Asian Library in 
Kent Hall. Several classmates 
attributed their attendance to the 
tireless recruitment efforts of long¬ 
time CCT class correspondent Fred 
Bremer '74, including New Yorker 
Brian Eskenazi '74, who publishes 
illustrated art books and was 
attending his first reunion. 

Attorney Bill Roth '74 said, 
"Most of the people I've been talk¬ 
ing to I've never met before," but 
pointed out what an easy ice-break¬ 
er the Columbia connection is. Roth 
discovered another school's con¬ 
nection in Pasquale DeVito '74, 
however. Roth looked across the 
table, read a nametag and asked in 
surprise, "You're Mr. DeVito?" It 
turns out that DeVito has been 
Roth's daughter's religion teacher 
at Horace Mann for the past four 
years. Roth had heard much about 
the talented Mr. DeVito, but had 
not known they were classmates. 

The Class of 1979 rang in its sil¬ 
ver reunion at Casa Italiana (19), 
joined by Dean Austin Quigley. 
With a turnout of nearly 100, the 
20th reunion Class of 1984 celebrat¬ 
ed in the Jed Satow Room on the 


fifth floor of Lemer Hall, with a 
spectacular view of campus. 
Rupert Li '84 came from Hong 
Kong for the occasion, which was 
attended by the class' special guest. 
Professor Emeritus of Spanish and 
Portuguese Karl-Ludwig Selig. 

Members of the Class of 1989 
caught up over cocktails and din¬ 
ner in the Hepburn Lounge of Uris 
Hall. The Class of 1994 reminisced 
during dinner in John Jay Dining 
Hall, while the most recent gradu¬ 
ates at reunion, the Class of 1999, 
celebrated their fifth anniversary 
in Lemer Hall. 

STARLIGHT RECEPTION 

After Saturday's dinners, alumni 
converged on Low Plaza for the 
annual all-class champagne and 
dancing extravaganza (20). The 
weather cleared, the band kept 
the music going into the wee 
hours, and as always. Dean 
Austin Quigley and his wife, 
Barnard professor of English 
Patricia Denison, were front and 
center on the crowded dance 
floor. Only the chocolate truffles 
and pastries drew some to the 
sidelines. Alumni from SEAS and 
Barnard joined in the merriment, 
and the happy crowd swelled out 
the sides of the tent. 

COLUMBIA COUPLES 

Among several intra-College cou¬ 
ples attending reunion were Shel¬ 
ley Schneiderman '94 and real 
estate development consultant 
Adam Ducker '93, who met not on 
campus but later, at a College 
alumni event in Washington, D.C. 
They were married in 2001, and 
recently moved back to D.C. after 
living in San Francisco. 

Christina Benedetto '89 and 
Robert LaPlaca '89 (15), who met on 
Carman 12 during their freshman 
year and were married two years 
after graduation, came from Con¬ 
necticut, while doctors Nicholas 
Bavaro '89 and Jacqueline Bavaro 
'88 (14), who met in chemistry class, 
went to med school together and 
were married at St. Paul's Chapel in 
1993, came from Westchester. 

Annie Della Pietra '91 and 
Chris Della Pietra '89 (18) met not 
while students but as alumni, at 
the 1994 Homecoming football 
game. For his proposal, Chris 
came up with an excuse to get 
Annie to board the 1 train from the 
West Village to 116th Street so he 
could kneel in front of Alma 
Mater. They were married in 1997 
and live in New Jersey. a 


Contributing writer Shira Boss- 
Bicak '93 is a freelance journalist 
in New York. Her most recent CCT 
cover story (March 2004) was about 
the 20th anniversary of coeducation 
at the College. 















By Jonathan Kelly '04 


John Reeves 
Casts Off 


O n an unseasonably warm February evening three years ago, a 
lanky forward, Joe Case '02, cocked his arms behind his head 
and launched a soft three-point shot — high and arched as if it 
flowed from a water fountain — that rained through the net and 
gave the Lions an insurmountable lead against Pennsylvania. 

As they had the night before, after the team's victory over 
Princeton, students poured out of Levien Gymnasium at 
the game's final buzzer and clambered across the dimly lit 
campus, regrouping upon the Low Library Steps. In the 
middle of this mass of incoherently chanting, light blue t-shirt-clad students stood 
Director of Athletics John Reeves. 


Reeves had cut short the standard post-game pleasantries for 
the second consecutive night in order to bask in the celebration. 
It had been 15 years since the men's basketball team had swept 
Penn and Princeton at Levien, and the time had made the wins 
more gratifying. Standing like Sisyphus on top of his mountain. 
Reeves thought about how much fun Columbia students were 
having, and how happy he was to share the moment. 

"I really felt their energy and excitement that night," said 
Reeves, crossing his long legs in his office three years later. 
"The people I've always worked for were the undergraduate 
students." 

Coming to Columbia when its athletics program was at a 
nadir, Reeves demanded — even though he didn't always get 
— better facilities, as well as equity for 
women's sports, and brought the program to 
a new level. Columbia athletics no longer is 
instantly associated with the football team's 
notorious 44-game losing streak, or an ill-con¬ 
ceived and ill-fated gymnasium construction 
plan that helped bring the University to a 
standstill in 1968. While not all goals were 
achieved. Reeves, who retired on June 30 after 
13 years at Columbia, leaves Columbia athlet¬ 
ics in better shape than when he arrived, with 
solid prospects for continued improvement. 

"I think conditions are ripe for another step 
forward," says former provost Jonathan Cole 
'64, who oversaw the athletics department 
during Reeves' first 12 years. "There's a differ¬ 
ent set of values in the program today. There is 
an expectation that we are going to compete 
for championships on a regular basis." 


Forty-two years ago, on the day after he married his wife, 
Janice, Reeves — who received his Ed.D. in physical education 
administration from Teachers College in 1983 — began his 
career in intercollegiate athletics as the men's head soccer coach 
at Bloomfield (N.J.) College. His career would include stints at 
five institutions, with 34 years as an athletics director. 

Reeves came to Morningside Heights in August 1991 as 
Columbia athletics was crawling its way out of the doldrums. It 
was an institution still linked to a demoralizing losing streak in 
football, an institution drifting steadily from the legacies of Sid 
Luckman '39, Lou Gehrig '25 and Jim McMillian '70. The search 
for an athletics director to replace the retiring A1 Paul encoun¬ 
tered the sort of hindrances that seemed to plague the athletics 
department with unsurprising regularity. 
None of the candidates who applied were up 
to snuff, and Reeves, an adept athletics direc¬ 
tor at SUNY Stony Brook, had withdrawn his 
name from the search, to the dismay of some 
committee members. Having garnered atten¬ 
tion by elevating two sports to Division I sta¬ 
tus and opening a new indoor athletics facility. 
Reeves was happy at Stony Brook and reluc¬ 
tant to leave behind a tenured professorship. 

The sanctuary of tenure, however, eventu¬ 
ally paled next to the excitement of a new pro¬ 
fessional challenge. When the committee 
asked Reeves if he would reconsider, he 
agreed to apply, but on the condition that the 
director of athletics answer to the provost 
(who answers directly to the president), and 
no longer to the director of student affairs. 
"I've always been a guy who liked a chal- 



Reeves leaves Columbia's athletics 
program in better shape than he 
found it when he arrived from 
Stony Brook in 1991. 
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Among Reeves' accomplish¬ 
ments at Columbia were the 
addition of four women's 
varsity sports — women's 
teams now comprise 15 of 
Columbia's 29 varsity pro¬ 
grams. Two-time Olympic 
swimmer Cristina Teuscher 
'00 (top right) did not lose 
an individual race in her four 
years at Columbia, and 
Reeves led the creation of a 
women's sports endowment 
in her name. At top left. 
Reeves joins President Lee C. 
Bollinger in congratulating 
Columbia's All-Ivy student- 
athletes during halftime at 
the 2003 Homecoming foot¬ 
ball game. At center left. 
Reeves proudly stands 
behind a crew shell, named 
in his honor, outside the 
Baker Field boathouse, which 
was rebuilt and expanded 
during his tenure. 

photos: top right, eileen barroso; 
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lenge," Reeves says, reflecting on his decision. "I wanted Colum¬ 
bia to be my last stop." 

When Reeves arrived at Columbia, the school was under 
economic strains and attempting to re-establish itself in a clean¬ 
er, safer Manhattan. The athletics department was cash- 
strapped: It had few revenue-generating sources, and many 
fountains of alumni support had dried up. The Dodge Fitness 
Center — now a lively campus hub — was but vacant space 
with six Schwinn mechanical exercise bikes. 

This presented a challenge for Reeves, not a problem. 
Devoutly positive, "problem" does not reside in his lexicon. 
"'Challenge' is a good word for 
Columbia," says Reeves. "We're 
land-locked, and we don't quite 
have the endowment that Har¬ 
vard and Princeton have, so we 
have challenges, and we never 
should deny that." 

Reeves' initial goal was to bal¬ 
ance the budget and create inno¬ 
vative ways to generate revenue. 

The opening of the Dodge Fitness 
Center in 1996 provided much of 
the answer. By charging admis¬ 
sion for the expanded facility. 

Reeves was able to bring in mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually to 
enhance the physical education 
and athletics budget. Additional¬ 
ly, Reeves initiated a series of 
children's instructional sports 
camps to supplement the department's discretionary income 
fund. These camps have mushroomed, and now are attended 
annually by more than 250 children. In 1997, Reeves finally 
erased the athletics department's $450,000 budget deficit. 

Under his direction and persistence, new funds made possible 
a number of new facilities. The Dick Savitt Tennis Center at Baker 
Field, completed in 2002, replaced an antiquated clay surface with 
cushioned hard courts under a modem dome. The stately 1929 
Boathouse on the Harlem River, a new softball facility, the 6,000 
square foot Aldo T. "Buff" Donelli Strength Room, the refurbished 
football and basketball locker rooms, a new Wien Stadium turf 
and a turfed practice football field are among the physical 
achievements that have taken place under Reeves' watch. 

"John was a fighter for necessary resources," says Cole, who 
played varsity baseball as an undergrad. "The facilities were in 
horrible condition. He had to overcome a legacy, and he carried 
out his plan with deftness and aplomb." 

However, attaining financial stability was less important to 
Reeves than elevating the credibility of Columbia athletics and 
expanding its offerings. In no way was this desire better mani¬ 
fested than in Reeves' commitment to women's sports. Of 
Columbia's 29 varsity programs, 15 are women's teams, and 
Reeves has been responsible for the creation of the last four: 
women's lacrosse, field hockey, softball and golf. The women's 
golf team began playing tournaments in 2003-04 and will attain 
full varsity status this fall. 

This commitment to women's athletics at a school that only 
went coed in 1983 has transcended the creation of programs. After 
the graduation of Olympic swimmer Cristina Teuscher '00, 
Columbia created a women's sports endowment in her name. In 
February, Columbia hosted a successful black-tie gala commemo¬ 


rating the 20th year of the Columbia-Bamard Consortium and its 
continuing commitment to women's athletics. 

One conspicuous blemish on Reeves' legacy is Columbia's fail¬ 
ure during his tenure to win an Ivy League championship in 
either of the marquee sports, football and men's basketball. 

In the past 13 years, the Lions have won or tied for 22 Ivy 
League championships and two national championships (both in 
men's fencing). It's the smallest number of Ivy titles among the 
league's eight schools, and the majority of those championships 
have come in traditionally strong yet less popular sports such as 
men's and women's fencing, men's tennis and, recently, women's 
cross country. During Reeves' 
tenure, the football and men's bas¬ 
ketball teams — programs that 
produce the most widespread 
alumni interest and following 
among students — recorded just 
two winning seasons each. In 
2002-03, Columbia failed to win a 
single Ivy League game in either 
sport, a league first. 

"[Part of Reeves'] goal was to 
try to make sure that football and 
basketball received attention," 
said Bill Campbell '62, who played 
on the football team's last champi¬ 
onship squad in 1961, coached the 
Lions from 1974-79 and now is a 
successful businessman as well as 
a University trustee. 

During the mid- to late-1990s. 
Reeves seemed to be succeeding. In 1996, the football team post¬ 
ed an 8-2 record, the team's second winning season in three years. 
However, the Lions soon receded into the nether regions of the 
Ivy League under then-coach Ray Tellier, who had achieved note¬ 
worthy success as the head football coach during Reeves' tenure 
at the University of Rochester. The football team never again 
reached .500, and the squandering of a three-touchdown lead to 
Lafayette on a dreary Saturday in October 2002 convinced some 
fans and alumni that Reeves had valued professional loyalty over 
success, charges that Reeves rejects. 

"In a sense, it's a shame because Ray was the same coach he 
had been for years," Reeves says of Tellier, who resigned after 
a 1-9 season in 2002 but continues to work in the athletics 
department. "Unfortunately, he lost six games in the last 10 
minutes in his last year." 

Criticism of Reeves' loyalty to his coaching staff came to a head, 
however, in the wake of men's basketball's disappointing 2001-02 
campaign. One winter removed from the upsets of Princeton and 
Penn, a talented and senior-laden team finished the season with a 
disappointing 4r-10 Ivy League record. The letdown prompted let¬ 
ters from alumni — some printed in CCT — criticizing Reeves for 
not replacing then-head coach Armond Hill. Reeves defended Hill, 
his record and his performance. Although Reeves maintains that 
part of the 2001-02 team's collapse was due to the nagging injuries 
of sixth man Mike O'Brien '02, he admits that his adamant 
response was a mistake, and that it cost him some credibility. 
However, Reeves does not regret standing up for his coach. 

"Until you make a decision that you are going to make a 
change, you defend the people around you," says Reeves. "You 
know what they're going through, you know what their chal¬ 
lenges are, and they don't need a leader who doesn't support 



Columbia students and fans swarm the court following the 


Lions' 88-79 double overtime win over Yale on March 6. 
After going win less in Ivy play in 2002-03, the Lions won 
six league games last season under new coach Joe Jones. 
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JOHN REEVES 


them. I wrote a letter about where our coach was coming from 
and where he was going. I would do it again because I believed in 
the coach. The alumni just understand wins and losses." 

Gerald Sherwin '55, former president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion and chairman of the men's basketball alumni advisory com¬ 
mittee, understands as well as any alumnus the constraints under 
which Reeves worked and recognizes that success is not mea¬ 
sured solely in wins and losses. However, he also unapologetical- 
ly observes, "As long as you keep score, you might as well win." 

As the head of physical education and intercollegiate athlet¬ 
ics, Reeves ran a varied program. For 13 years, he likened his job 
to a pyramid starting with physi¬ 
cal education instruction at the 
base and ascending to intramu¬ 
rals, club sports and, at the sum¬ 
mit, intercollegiate athletics. 

When he arrived, a large part of 
his job was building this pyramid 
out of sand when. Cole says, 

"There were people at the Univer¬ 
sity who disdained athletics." 

Now the cries to win may be a 
harbinger of things to come. 

"Winning has been elevated in 
importance, and that is a good 
thing because unless you have 
that desire among alumni, stu¬ 
dents and administrators, it's hard 
to hire and retain coaches and give 
them the resources to win," says 
Reeves. "What has come is a rais¬ 
ing of the bar in areas where we 
were given the green light to 
spend more on recruiting and 
coaching resources." 

"A lot of alumni are interested 
in wins and losses, especially in the 
major sports," says Sherwin, who 
believes that the tide may be turn¬ 
ing. "Unfortunately, we haven't 
had too much of that recently, but 
maybe we will with [men's basket¬ 
ball coach] Joe Jones and [football 
coach] Bob Shoop." 

Jones and Shoop were among Reeves' final hires, and will 
play a critical role in determining the tenor of his legacy. While 
neither posted winning inaugural seasons, both manifested 
remarkable promise. Shoop's team upset Harvard and Prince¬ 
ton for the first time since 1978 and finished at 4-6, including 
3-4 in the Ivy League. Jones' team climbed from 2 to 10 victo¬ 
ries, capped by a double-overtime win over a Yale team 
coached by Jones' brother, James, that resulted in Columbia 
students storming the court en masse. Wandering the crowd 
that night was Reeves, struck with a case of deja vu, recalling 
his happiest moment at Columbia: the 2001 sweep of the 
so-called "Killer Ps." 

The ascendancy of both programs will hinge greatly on the 
ability of Shoop and Jones to recruit successfully. In order to 
bring in the best athletes, however, Columbia may need to 
reconsider its recent prioritization of athletics. In the 1980s, five 
acres of Baker Field were sold to make room for a hospital. In 
1993, plans for a high-rise athletic facility atop the Dodge Fit¬ 


ness Center were abandoned, and, most recently, a plan for an 
aquatics center at 122nd Street and Amsterdam Avenue was 
rejected and the site instead was used for the Law School and 
the School of Social Work. Another site long coveted by Athlet¬ 
ics, the undeveloped southeast comer of Broadway and 120th 
Street, is expected to be devoted to a new science tower. 

Reeves repeatedly petitioned the administration to build on 
behalf of athletics, and believes that job must be continued by 
his successor. "I think a fresh voice will have more success," 
says Reeves. "Each time you go someplace else, you can 
achieve more for a certain period of time. For Columbia, it is 
the perfect time for someone else 
to come in." 

For those familiar with the 
daily operation of the athletics 
department. Reeves' legacy is 
clear. "He has taken all our pro¬ 
grams and moved them for¬ 
ward," says Associate Athletic 
Director Jacqueline Blackett, who 
served on the search committee 
that hired Reeves. "Our students 
and athletes have been able to 
know their athletics director, 
which is unique at a Division I 
school. Working with John has 
been like working with family." 

In the last year alone. Reeves 
has proven that Columbia can 
compete for the top coaches and 
athletes. President Lee C. Bol¬ 
linger, who did not find losing 
palatable at the University of 
Michigan, has changed the report¬ 
ing structure so that athletics now 
reports directly to his office. 

"John Reeves has set the 
direction for the program," says 
Josie Harper, director of athletics 
at Dartmouth. "I know now that 
President Bollinger will make it 
happen." 

"I think it's a new era, where 
athletics has been given a high 
priority," Reeves said wistfully in April, shortly after it was 
announced that the field hockey team, which has had little suc¬ 
cess in recent years, was going to be coached by USA National 
Field Hockey team captain Katherine Beach. She was Reeves' 
final hire, his final imprint on the department. 

"I wanted to continue to carry a banner that says 'We'll go as 
high as we can to find the best coach,' " says Reeves. "If I did it 
for men's sports, I am certainly going to do it for women's." 

In his office. Reeves moves to his computer to point out the 
screen's wallpaper: two empty chairs staring off the dock of his 
waterfront property in the Poconos. The author of six books 
and numerous articles. Reeves has plans to pen a book on the 
new directions of intercollegiate athletics, but he admits there 
will be distractions. "I want to read, write, travel and fish," he 
says, "but skip the first three if the fish are biting. a 


Jonathan Kelly '04 graduated with a B.A. in history. He is pursuing a 
career in journalism and is a fact-checker and researcher at Vanity Fair. 



Reeves plans to take advantage of his retirement by 
spending more time with his family, including grand¬ 
children Amanda (8) and Jack (5), at his vacation home 
in the Poconos, where he hopes the fish will be biting. 

PHOTO: COURTESY JOHN REEVES 

"Each time you go 
someplace else, you can 
achieve more for a certain 
period of time. For Columbia 
it is the perfect time for 
someone else to come in." 
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Never the shy, retiring type, Wayne 
Root '83 poses atop his Hummer in 
front of his Las Vegas-area home. 

By combining his sports handicap¬ 
ping prowess with his penchant for 
self-promotion, Root has developed a 
successful and lucrative career. 

PHOTO: STEVE MARCUS//.AS VEGAS SUN 
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Wayne Root 
Gambles 
His Way to 
Success 

By Dina Cheney '99 


W ayne Allyn Root 
'83, whose success 
story reads like a 
paean to PR says, 
"If a tree falls in the 
forest and there's 
no one there to hear it, there's no point." 

Making the world aware of his gambling skills and charisma 
has been the unifying theme of Root's unorthodox career, 
which began with a local newspaper article in 1977 and has 
grown into GWIN (Global Winners), the only publicly-traded 
sports handicapping firm in the country, of which Root is 
founder, chairman and CEO. 

Root, who grew up as a self-described "SOB" (son of a butch¬ 
er) in Mount Vernon, N.Y., was profiled at 16 in his hometown 
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newspaper, the Daily Argus. After he read the article, which 
reported his impressive sports picks and described him as "the 
betting whiz kid" and "the next Jimmy the Greek," referring to 
longtime sports handicapper Jimmy Snyder, this high school 
football player and casual gambler decided that one day he 
would become the next sports handicapping legend. 

But first. Root needed to follow his father's orders and 
attend college. At Columbia, Root — spurred by paternal pres¬ 
sure to become involved in politics or law — took pre-law 
courses and majored in political science, but sports handicap¬ 
ping remained at the back of his mind. 

After graduation. Root immediately ran, unsuccessfully, for 
Westchester County Legislator. Confused, he proceeded to dab¬ 
ble in several entrepreneurial ventures, including a restaurant, a 
dating service and a nightclub. Root even spent time in Los 
Angeles trying to break into acting. "I never stuck with anything 
because nothing fit my passion like football did," he says. 

While working as a real estate broker. Root experienced a 
"stroke of luck," as he calls it. He met businessman Doug Miller, 
who took him out for a life-changing Chinese 
meal. Over Szechuan chicken. Miller, now 
GWTN's COO, asked Root what he wanted to 
do with his life. Root, thinking of his gambling 
skills and outgoing personality, said that he 
wanted to be his generation's Jimmy the 
Greek. For perhaps the first time. Root's audi¬ 
ence took him seriously; Miller soon became 
Root's manager. 

T heir first course of action was 
distributing promotional press 
releases, which led to a full- 
page story in the New York 
Daily News sports section. 

Root and Miller sent the article 
to other media outlets, which led to addition¬ 
al press and finally two big breaks: Root was 
asked to make sports predictions on NBC 
radio in New York and pen a column picking 
NFL winners for the Daily News. Though he 
wasn't paid. Root realized the value of free 
publicity and building an image. 

"I was broke and living in my father's 
house, but I was walking around in pricey suits, so the world 
was starting to believe," he says. "Some would call me a self¬ 
promoter, which I don't consider a negative. As with every other 
business, 10 percent of what I do involves credibility, another 10 
percent is winning and the remaining 80 percent is marketing. It 
is more important to be known than to win the most." 

Soon, Root was noticed — by the head of NBC's Source 
Radio Network (co-owned by Westwood One) — and offered 
him a sports handicapper job with a six-figure salary. His show 
was carried by 130 stations, but the 25-year-old Root had his 
sights set higher. He sent demo tapes to a bevy of television net¬ 
works and stations. "I had this idea to merge Wall Street and 
sports gambling," he explains. "I wanted to create a show sim¬ 
ilar to Wall Street Week, where five sports handicappers would 
talk sports, odds and strategies." 

Two years later, the idea became a reality: Root was hired by 
the Financial News Network (since folded into CNBC). While 
at FNN, he fulfilled another dream and co-hosted an NFL pre¬ 
game show. Who Beat the Spread, with his idol, Snyder. From 


CNBC, Root moved on to the USA Network's Pro-Line, a sports 
handicapping TV show, where he remained from 1991-99. 

In 2000, this natural salesman raised several million dollars to 
start GWIN, which is based in Las Vegas and develops and mar¬ 
kets sports handicapping advice and information via the Inter¬ 
net (www.winningedge.com) and the Winning Edge national 
TV and radio shows. These outlets offer sports predictions, 
based on the analysis of historical factors and team tendencies. 
The company makes money through subscriptions to its week¬ 
ly, monthly and annual handicapping services as well as 
through advertising fees from TV, radio and website sponsors. 

GWIN's approach is to take sports gambling, which often is 
viewed as a vice or addiction, and turn it into respectable enter¬ 
tainment, akin to smoking a fine cigar or attending the theater. 
"So many men gamble on sports, but no one talks about it," 
says Root. "I don't see any difference between betting on sports 
and betting on Wall Street, but one is legal and the other less so. 
Sports clients can get the same return as investors. 

"In fact," he continues, "the secret to doing well in sports gam¬ 
bling is similar to the stock market. If everyone 
loves a stock, that's when you want to sell it, 
not buy it. You want to buy low and sell high. 
With sports gambling, I get results of pools 
from around the country and I find out where 
the money's going, and I go the opposite way." 

Root, who claims he will not watch sports 
without betting ("It's only entertaining if 
there's money at stake"), puts a premium on 
promotion. "A lot of handicappers can win," 
he says, "but they can't get everyone's atten¬ 
tion. In an industry filled with boring talking 
heads spouting reams of dry, dull informa¬ 
tion, statistics and trends, I am the P.T. Bar- 
num of this new form of entertainment." 

Root, 42, is one busy man, and he likes it that 
way. In addition to running the company and 
writing (Root has authored three books, and is 
working on a fourth, tentatively titled The Zen 
of Gambling), he speaks at corporate gatherings 
and is a frequent radio and TV guest. "The sad¬ 
dest thing would be for the phone to stop ring¬ 
ing. That would be very lonely," he says. 

Root's wife, Debra, a former Miss Okla¬ 
homa, describes Root as a "hurricane" who is constantly on the 
phone, as much as 14 hours a day, seven days a week. He usu¬ 
ally works from his home office in Henderson, Nev., and can 
spend short breaks with Debra and their three children. 

Even though GWIN is flourishing (the company claims a 
client list of 600,000), Root is not about to rest on his laurels. "A 
million young guys want to be me now," he declares. "Staying at 
the top is even more difficult than getting there." So Root is 
expanding his shows and website to European and Asian audi¬ 
ences, has been pitching reality show ideas to TV networks and 
hopes to launch television's first gaming network. 

For all that, this entrepreneur has another goal in mind. 
"Once I become even more well-known, and as soon as I have 
enough money," he says, "I will run for the U.S. Senate." 

Would you bet against him? 


Dina Cheney '99 is a freelance writer and recipe developer. She offers 
private cooking classes and guided tasting parties through her busi¬ 
ness, Cooking by Heart (www.cookingbyheart.com). 



"A lot of handicappers 
can win, but they 
can't get everyone's 
attention. I am the 
P.T. Barnum of this 
new form of 
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Annie Duke 
Finds Her 
Place at the 
Poker Table 

By Dina Cheney '99 

A nnie Duke '87 doesn't play 
by the rules, unless they 
apply to poker. While her 
husband, Ben, stays at 
home to care for their four 
children, she works her 
"day job" as a professional poker player. 

Duke is not just any poker player: She is the leading money 
winner among women in World Series of Poker history, having 
earned more than $650,000 in 25 finishes and 13 final tables, 
including $137,860 in this year's series. In fact, Duke — called 
"the best all-around woman poker player in the world today" 
by multiple poker World Series champion Phil Hellmuth Jr. — is 
so good that she only needs to play the game seven days out of 
the month. The remainder of the time, she consults for a compa¬ 
ny that develops poker software, makes media appearances and 
gets in a few parenting hours. 

So how did this poker prodigy, called "The Annie Legend," 
"The Duke" and "The Duchess of Poker," get started? 

Duke's father, writer and language expert Richard Lederer, 
taught English literature at Saint Paul's Prep School in New 
Hampshire. A star student, Duke was expected to attend an Ivy 
League university, specifically. Harvard. Instead, she chose 
Columbia to "break out of the mold" and be in New York City. 
"I applied early decision to Columbia so there would be no 
argument," Duke says. 

Although Duke flouted her family's expectations by attend¬ 
ing Columbia, where she double-majored in English literature 
and psychology, she assumed that she'd follow in her father's 
footsteps and become a professor. While working as a research 
assistant for a psychology professor through the work-study 
program, Duke chose to pursue psycholinguistics, the study of 
how language is understood and interpreted and how and why 
the individual responds to discrete aspects of language. 

Acing her GREs, Duke applied to several graduate schools and 
decided on Penn. There, she studied and wrote her thesis on syn¬ 
tactic bootstrapping, or the hypothesis that children can use the 



Poker Tour Championship, April 20, 2004, at the Bellagio Resort 
Hotel and Casino in Las Vegas. 

PHOTO: AP PHOTO/JOE CAVARETTA 


knowledge of syntax to predict meanings of words. According to 
plan, Duke published papers, spoke at Stanford and MIT, and set 
up several job talks with NYU, Reed and Duke during a year when 
"no one was getting them." "I was very Type A about what I was 
doing," Duke notes. "My curriculum vitae was eight pages." 

Nevertheless, Duke was deeply confused: "I was undecided 
about what to do and was told that I was really good at this field 
and at grad school, so I just kept going." One month from 
defending her Ph.D. and the night before her job talk with NYU, 
Duke began throwing up. She was admitted to a hospital for 
extreme dehydration and remained there for two weeks. 

Afterward, Duke left the program, claiming that she'd return 
even though she knew she wouldn't. "I was a coward," she says. 
"I knew that I was letting a lot of people down. I had a Nation¬ 
al Science Fellowship, and those are hard to get. I felt such pres¬ 
sure to live up to the expectations that people had in terms of my 
quality as a student and a teacher." But Duke had been doing 
"the right thing" for too long. Her body couldn't have given her 
a clearer message that it was time to step off the academic track. 

But into what kind of future? Not knowing the answer, but 
sure about her love for Ben, whom she'd met and befriended 
while in graduate school, Duke proposed marriage. Ben said 
yes, and the couple moved to Montana, marrying a few months 
later, in 1992. Duke was 26. "We didn't know where to go and 
moved there because Ben's dad lived there. We had no money 
and no idea what to do. Yet, I'm a bit like Pollyanna. I always feel 
that things will work out." 

And work out they did, though it took a little bit of time. When 
Duke flew to Las Vegas to visit her brother, Howard Lederer — a 
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two-time World Poker Tour champion and a two-time World 
Series of Poker bracelet holder — she tried her luck at the tables. 
Duke was no stranger to poker. She had played "silly versions" of 
the game at home when she was young: "My dad had a chip set, 
and we played a bit as a family. Cards were one of the only ways 
our family interacted." Duke played Texas Hold'em in a casino 
for the first time at 22. 

Soon, armed with some money and poker tips from her broth¬ 
er and books by poker expert David Sklansky, Duke began play¬ 
ing the game at Crystal Lounge in Billings, Mont., a bar with a 
legalized poker room downstairs. "It was very 1970s, with steep 
stairs and gross industrial carpet that hadn't been changed since 
the building was built. It was smoky and there were ranchers and 
Billings ne'er-do-wells who didn't like women, and I just sat 
down and started playing. I was the only woman, and I started 
making money right away. Five days a week, I would get there 
in the afternoon and play a few hours. There was a 45-minute 
commute each way. I treated it like a job." 

A fter one successful year at the 
Crystal Lounge, Duke, on her 
brother's recommendation, 
entered four tournaments at 
the World Series of Poker in 
1994. "Anyone can enter," she 
explains. "It costs $1,500." Referring to herself 
as "just a housewife from Montana," Duke 
placed 13th and third in the first two tourna¬ 
ments, cashing a total of $48,000. She then 
entered a third tournament, winning her way 
into the $10,000 championship event. Duke 
walked away from the series with almost 
$70,000 and, more importantly, the realization 
that poker could be a highly lucrative career. 

Duke's grasp of statistics, probability and 
math, as well as her ability to think quickly and 
work well under pressure, came in handy in the 
realm of poker. Explains Duke: "I'm also good 
at reading people and situations, trusting my 
instincts and bluffing. And my personality 
helps." Duke notes that a lot of men are aggra¬ 
vated by her aggressive style — and aggrava¬ 
tion does not make for a skillful game. 

"I think women are better readers in general," she adds. 
"And men find women hard to read. My mere presence enrages 
them. Guys can be, on the whole, winning players, and when 
they come up against a woman, they can't help themselves. 
They can't stand to be beaten by a woman. It happens again and 
again. They just call, call, call, when they should be folding 75 
percent of the time. On the other hand, I approach the game 
completely as a business. I do no other gambling. I don't let my 
emotions get in the way of how I play." 

Ever the pragmatic businesswoman, Duke says, "Most people 
are gambling a lot more when they put their money in the stock 
market than I am when I put my money on the poker table. I can 
put $50,000 in a pot on a bluff and not buy a shirt because it's $70 
and costs too much. There's a mental separation between the 
money on the table and the money you pay your mortgage with." 

Armed with determination and confidence, Duke and her hus¬ 
band moved to Las Vegas, where they had their first child, Maud, 
now 9, in 1995. Without the normal intermediate steps through 
the low and medium stakes, Duke began playing high-stakes 


poker and continued winning. She says, "I started at the Mirage 
and risked about $3,000 per game, risking up to $25,000 per game 
within a year. I made a very good living my first year in Vegas. On 
average, I was playing poker 20 or 30 hours per week." 

And what a living it is: Duke can earn $150,000 (or more) in a 
month. On her best day, she took home $300,000. On her worst, 
she lost $110,000. With those kinds of earnings, she'll definitely be 
able to achieve her goals of "earning a living, putting my kids 
through college and owning a nice home." Duke credits her hus¬ 
band with much of this success: "I couldn't do it if my husband 
wasn't so amazing. He really helps me accomplish what I want 
— even moving to Vegas to make things easier for me. And until 
you've moved from Montana to Las Vegas, you can't fathom 
what a sacrifice this was." 

In 1998, the couple had their second child, Leo, now 6, and, 
upon Ben's request, returned to Montana. "Every other month, for 
two weeks at a time, I would commute to Vegas with the baby, 
which was hard on us financially," Duke says. In 
May 2000, when she was 38 weeks pregnant 
with their third child, Lucy, now 3, Duke entered 
the World Poker Series championship event, 
where she came in 10th out of 512 entrants, the 
second-highest finish ever by a woman. Duke 
earned a cool $52,000 in the process — and gave 
birth two weeks later. 

In 2001, tired of the commute, Duke and her 
family returned to Las Vegas, where they 
remained until 2003. During those two years, 
Duke gave birth to the couple's fourth child, 
Nelly, now 2, and continued playing and win¬ 
ning. She also began consulting and serving as 
a celebrity spokesperson for Ielogic, a Portland, 
Ore.-based company that develops multiplayer 
online poker software (www.ultimatebet.com). 

In 2003, the family moved to Portland so 
Duke could step up her involvement with 
Ielogic. Now, seven days a month, she travels 
around the country for poker tournaments and 
promotion work in Los Angeles, which she 
considers a "difficult but good trade-off." The 
remainder of the time, she works in the Ielogic 
office, while her three older children attend 
school and her husband and babysitter watch Nelly. 

In her few down moments, Duke works on speculative TV and 
movie projects. "When I retire. I'm going to put up my feet and 
say, 'I haven't slept in 10 years,' " she says. "I pretty much work 
all of the time, spend time with the kids and sleep a couple of 
hours a night." 

Yet, despite her fame and success, Duke's children are her 
priority. "My kids fulfill my life," she says. "I'm proud of them 
because they breathe." 

When Duke had to choose between attending her daughter's 
sixth birthday party and participating in a game in Las Vegas 
that easily could have netted her a six-figure profit, she chose the 
former. "I didn't care what kind of money was at stake," she 
says. "I'm not missing that party. My brother said I could have 
paid for her college education that weekend. I said, 'You know 
what? When she's 25 and in therapy, she's going to be talking 
about how I missed her sixth birthday party.'" 

When it comes to Duke's commitment to her family, this 
poker champion won't fold. 

For more information, please visit www.annieduke.com. ^ 
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Hayots Badeevuh: Reminiscences 
of Armenian Life in New York 
City by Levon Z. Boyajian M.D. '51. 

A descendent of the Armenian 
genodde narrates his immigrant 
family's experience in New York's 
Washington Heights, focusing on 
the "Hayots Badeevuh" (Honor of 
the Armenians), a psychological 
phenomenon associated with denial 
of genocide (Taderon Press, $14). 

Novel Practices: Classic Modem 
Fiction by Eugene Goodheart '53. A 
literary scholar surveys modem 
literature, examines the shift from 
the ideal hero of ancient epics to 
the flawed protagonists of mod¬ 
em novels and looks critically at 
narrators' authority and the rela¬ 
tionship between narrator and 
author (Transaction, $29.95). 

Open Heart by Jay Neugeboren '59. 
In this memoir of his battle with 
heart disease, the author of Trans¬ 
forming Madness: New Lives for Peo¬ 
ple Living With Mental Illness (1999) 
recalls the obstacles he faced in the 
confusing health care system and 
the lifelong friends who helped 
him receive proper treatment 
(Houghton Mifflin, $24). 

American Sucker by David Denby 
'65. In order to keep his apartment 
after the breakup of his marriage, 
the New Yorker film critic and jour¬ 
nalist sought to earn a million dol¬ 
lars in the stock market but 
instead became caught up in the 
frenetic optimism and greed of 
American capitalism in the 1990s 
(Little, Brown & Co., $24.95). 


Love Your Neighbor and Yourself: 
A Jewish Approach to Modem 
Personal Ethics by Elliot N. Dorff 
'65. This third volume in a trilogy 
on modem ethics draws on Jewish 
tradition and modem sources to 
discuss sexuality, privacy and the 
complexities of forgiveness (The 
Jewish Publication Society, $34.95). 

The View From Ringside by 

Thomas Hauser '67. This collection 
by the noted boxing writer 
includes 65 articles spanning 18 
months starting in January 2002, 
including insider stories on per¬ 
sonalities such as Mike Tyson, 

Roy Jones Jr. and Don King (Sport 
Class Books, $22.95). 

A Burning Interior by David 
Shapiro '68. Featuring pieces such 
as poems for Picasso, a variety of 
prose poetry, pensive elegies and 
translations of Baudelaire and 
Rilke, this award-winning poet's 
fifth volume of poetry offers a 
universal collection that is "at the 
same time, powerfully Jewish" 
($24.95, The Overlook Press). 

Washington: Portrait of a City by 

Steve Gottlieb '68. This reissue of a 
celebrated photo collection of the 
nation's capital captures its archi¬ 
tecture, monuments and land¬ 
scapes; from a renowned photogra¬ 
pher designated by Eastman Kodak 
as a "Kodak Professional Icon" 
(Taylor Trade Publishing, $35). 

Collected Poems by Paul Auster 
'69. This collection of early poems 
from the author of The New York 
Trilogy (1990) includes fragments 


from his early 20s, translations of 
French poets such as Eluard, Bre¬ 
ton and Tazara, and the previous¬ 
ly unpublished "Notes From a 
Composition Book," written 
while he was an undergraduate 
(The Overlook Press, $24.95). 

The Limbic Brain by Andrew 
Lautin M.D. '70. This overview of 
the limbic brain traces concepts 
and principles from Broca's lim¬ 
bic lobe proposal in 1878 through 
Papez's circuit, MacLean's limbic 
system, Nauta's limbic midbrain 
form and Heimer and Wilson's 
theorem of an inextricable link 
between limbic and neighboring 
districts (Kluwer Academic/ 
Plenum Publishers, $76). 

Looking for a Sign in the West: A 
Road Poem by Peter Tuttle '71. 

This "low rent spiritual biography 
through the American West" uses 
poems to describe the author's 
experiences and feelings on a trip 
across the western United States 
(Back Shore, $15). 

The Origins of Roman Historical 
Commemoration in the Visual 
Arts by Peter J. Holliday '75. This 
study of commemorative art in 
the Roman Republic explores the 
narrative qualities of Roman art 
and the historical messages the 
Roman elite attempted to trans¬ 
mit through images (Cambridge 
University Press, $80). 

Screenwriting: The Sequence 
Approach by Paul Gulino '80. The 
author shows how the use of 
"sequences" in screenwriting can 


overcome the challenges of sus¬ 
taining an audience's emotional 
involvement, as demonstrated in 
well-known films ranging from 
Double Indemnity to The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy (Continuum, $14.95). 

Complete Poems/Claude McKay, 

edited by William J. Maxwell '84. 
More than 300 poems give an in- 
depth look at the versatility of 
African-American poet Claude 
McKay from his days in rural 
Jamaica to his post-exile in 
Harlem (University of Illinois 
Press, $39.95). 

The Plaza Mayor and the Shap¬ 
ing of Baroque Madrid by Jesus 
Escobar '89. This detailed study of 
town planning in late 16th-centu¬ 
ry Spain examines how Madrid, 
with its Plaza Mayor city square, 
was transformed from a small 
market town to the capital of the 
Spanish Habsburg empire (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, $85). 

Girl Meets God by Lauren F. Win¬ 
ner '97. In the year after convert¬ 
ing from Orthodox Judaism to 
Christianity, Winnie — the daugh¬ 
ter of a Reform Jewish father and 
a Southern Baptist mother — 
must reconcile her Jewish past 
with her newly adopted faith 
(Random House, $13.95). 

In Defense of Globalization by 

Jagdish Bhagwati, University Profes¬ 
sor. The renowned economist and 
expert on international economic 
behavior responds to the "con¬ 
cerns of antiglobalization groups," 
arguing that globalization, when 
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effectively applied, can improve 
social conditions around the world 
(Oxford University Press, $28). 

Immersed in Great Affairs: Allan 
Nevins and the Heroic Age of 
American History by Gerald L. 
Fetner. This first exhaustive biogra¬ 
phy of former Columbia history 
professor Allan Nevins traces his 
life from influential journalist for 
various New York newspapers to a 
renowned historian whose com¬ 
mitment to narrative history defied 
social scientific trends (State Uni¬ 
versity of New York Press, $45). 

C.T. Hsia on Chinese Literature 

by C.T. Hsia, professor emeritus of 
Chinese. This collection not only 
studies traditional drama, early 
modern fiction and Chinese com¬ 
munist fiction, but also provides a 
critical perspective on Chinese lit¬ 
erature and the Western methods 
used to appreciate it (Columbia 
University Press, $39.50). 

Women and Confucian Cultures 
in Premodem China, Korea, and 
Japan, edited by Dorothy Ko, 
Barnard professor of history; 

Jahyun Kim Haboush, King Sejong 
Professor of Korean Studies; and 
Joan R. Piggott. These essays con¬ 
tend that the conventional notion 
of Confucianism as anti-feminist 
unfairly represents the social and 
cultural histories of pre-modem 
East Asia (University of California 
Press, $24.95). 

Uptown Conversation: The New 
Jazz Studies, edited by Robert G. 
O'Meally, Zora Neale Hurston Pro¬ 
fessor of English and Comparative 
Literature; Brent Hayes Edwards-, 
and Far ah Jasmine Griffin, professor 
of English and comparative litera¬ 
ture. These essays examine jazz's 
impact on culture, its experimental 
wing and the influence of settings 
outside the United States as well as 
offer a fresh look at jazz greats such 
as Miles Davis, Louis Armstrong 
and Thelonious Monk (Columbia 
University Press, $24.50). 

Peter Kang '05 
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Columbia College Today 
features books by alumni and 
faculty as well as books about 
the College and its people. For 
inclusion, please send review 
copies to Laura Butchy, Book¬ 
shelf Editor, Columbia College 
Today, 475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917, 
New York, NY 10115-0998. 


A Reporter’s Odyssey 


I n 1992, while at Cambridge University as 
part of Columbia's study abroad program, 
Jennifer Gonnerman '94 wrote an article 
for the student paper showing that the 
British university gave fewer 
first-class degrees to female 
students than to males. The 
article stirred controversy, 
especially among Cambridge 
administrators, and was 
picked up by the national 
press. The experience con¬ 
vinced Gonnerman, an Eng¬ 
lish major, that journalism 
was her calling. 

Five years later, as a 
reporter at the The Village 
Voice, Gonnerman began 
writing about the criminal 
justice system, especially 
the rapid growth of the U.S. 
prison system. She exam¬ 
ined New York's prison sys¬ 
tem, writing about prisoners, 
ex-prisoners and their fami¬ 
lies. Through these articles, 
she says, she hoped to 
"force readers to think about 
the human cost of our criminal justice policies." 

In 1998, while working on a story about the 
25th anniversary of the Rockefeller drug laws, 
Gonnerman interviewed Elaine Bartlett, an 
inmate at Bedford Hills, 

New York's only maximum- 
security prison for women. 

Bartlett was a first-time 
offender who was in the 
14th year of a 20-to-life sen¬ 
tence for a single drug sale, 
and Gonnerman stayed in 
touch. When Bartlett was 
released in 2000, after win¬ 
ning clemency from the gover¬ 
nor, Gonnerman waited for her 
outside the prison, believing 
that Bartlett's story had ended 
happily. What Gonnerman 
would soon find out, however, 
was that Bartlett's struggle was 
just beginning, and her next 
years would be devoted to 
following this new chapter of Bartlett's life. 

Life on the Outside: The Prison Odyssey of 
Elaine Bartlett (Farrar, Strauss & Giroux, $24; 
www.lifeontheoutside.com) is Gonnerman's 
four-year effort to shed light on the human 
cost of America's incarceration policies. Shad¬ 
owing Bartlett, Gonnerman examines how her 
re-entry into society often is a painstaking, dis¬ 
couraging process. Whether it's hunting for a 
job, searching for an apartment or dealing with 
her parole officer, Bartlett must overcome 
obstacles despite limited options and 


resources. She also faces the difficult task of 
reconnecting with her four children. Frequent 
disputes with her daughters and her son's 
legal troubles shatter Bartlett's dreams of a 

smooth transition back into 
her role as a mother. 

Bartlett perseveres and has 
some brighter moments — 
being able to provide for 
the family, moving into her 
own home and campaigning 
for the repeal of the strict 
Rockefeller laws. But the 
hardships and setbacks are 
a reminder of how difficult 
it is for an ex-prisoner to fit 
back into society. 

For Gonnerman, writing 
Life on the Outside was a 
challenging experience and 
different from the pace of 
the newsroom. "The hardest 
part about writing the book 
was the isolation. I took two 
years off from my job at The 
Village Voice, and I spent 
most of that time cooped up 
in a room alone, working 
12-14 hours a day," she recalls. In addition to 
relying on her observations of Bartlett's life, 
Gonnerman interviewed close to 100 people, 
tracked down legal records and 
had in-depth conversations to 
capture Bartlett's thoughts and 
feelings. "I feel as if I earned a 
second B.A.," Gonnerman says 
about her intense, four-year 
experience. 

At the College, Gonnerman 
wrote for Spectator and was 
an intern at The Village Voice. 
She fondly remembers taking 
Lit Hum with Cathy Popkin, 
Lionel Trilling Professor of 
Literature Humanities, and 
the way she returned 
papers with helpful com¬ 
ments. Gonnerman also 
noted her volunteer experi¬ 
ence with Community 
impact, and how working in a 
soup kitchen and teaching GED classes 
brought home to her the "day-to-day strug¬ 
gles of people living in and around Morning- 
side Heights." 

Gonnerman plans to continue writing about 
criminal justice issues and also is interested in 
mental health. She recently wrote on the dan¬ 
gers of solitary confinement for the mentally ill, 
and the New York State Museum's exhibition of 
12 suitcases that belonged to insane asylum 
patients. 

Peter Kang '05 



Jennifer Gonnerman '94's book 
was featured on the cover of 
The New York Times Book 
Review on March 21. 
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Leon Quat '26 


_ 1 9 2 6 _ 

Leon Quat, attorney, Austerlitz, 
N.Y., on April 21,2000. Quat grad¬ 
uated from the Law School with 
honors in 1928 and was editor of 
the Columbia Law Review from 
1927-28. He was a member of the 
NYS Bar Association and its Trust 
and Estates Law Section as well as 
the N.Y. County Lawyers and its 
Surrogate's Court Committee and 
Estate Planning Council. Quat spe¬ 
cialized in wills, estates and family 
matters at the firm of Davis & 

Quat. He was an active leader in 
the local and national progressive 
communities and chaired the Great 
Neck (N.Y.) Forum, which from 
1956-83 brought controversial 
speakers to Great Neck during the 
years of the civil rights, peace and 
women's liberation movements. 
Quat was on the board of trustees 
of the National Lawyers Guild and 
a member of the Lawyers Commit¬ 
tee on Nuclear Policy, the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union and the 
National Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee and was a director of 
Sane/Peace Education Fund. He is 
survived by his wife of 60 years, 
Helen (Shapiro); children, Daniel 
and Joanna; and a grandson. 

19 2 9 

Paul Schweitzer, retired educator, 
Pelham, N.Y., on February 18, 

2004. Schweitzer, who also was 
known as Henry Paul Schweitzer, 
grew up in New York City and 
was the son of Henry G. 

Schweitzer M.D. (P&S Class of 
1901). He received an M.A. and a 
Ph.D. in English literature from 
Fordham, which awarded him an 
honorary Doctor of Letters in 1968 
and the Fordham University 
School of Education Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation Kathryn I. Scanlon Award 
after he retired. Schweitzer spent 
his career teaching in New York 
City schools: He taught English at 
DeWitt Clinton H.S. from 1931^41 
and creative writing at William 


Howard Taft H.S. from 1941^49, 
and chaired the English depart¬ 
ment at the Bronx H.S. of Science 
from 1949-58. He was principal of 
Morris H.S. from 1958-69, and 
from 1969-79 was a professor in 
the Fordham Graduate School of 
Education. Schweitzer retired in 
1979; but into his 90s, he was in 
touch with some of his former stu¬ 
dents, most of whom were by then 
grandparents. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Eloise Ullrich; 
children, Paul A., John H., Dorothy 
C., Philip E., Thomas A., Eloise 
Bates and Andrea Fentress; and 13 
grandchildren, including Thomas 
P. Schweitzer '08E. 


_ 1 9 3 9 _ 

Phillip Richard Apffel, physician. 
Redwood City, Calif., on February 
17,2004. Apffel, who went by his 
middle name, was bom on June 9, 
1916, in Bayonne, N.J. He received 
a B.S. from the School of Optome¬ 
try in 1937 and an M.D. from New 
York Medical College in 1942. He 
received his diplomate from the 
National Board of Medical Examin¬ 
ers in 1943. He served five years in 
the Navy on ships in Okinawa and 
Hiroshima, and then served in the 
Naval Reserves for 25 years. He 
successfully fought its forced retire¬ 
ment policy and received special 
exemption from the Secretary of 
the Navy with Presidential 
approval. Apffel retired from the 
Navy as a captain in the Medical 
Corps. Apffel interned at Paterson 
General Hospital (N.J.) and the 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Philadel¬ 
phia. He was the psychiatrist at 
Westborough State Hospital in 
Massachusetts, a fellow in child 
guidance at the University of 
Maryland Medical School Psychi¬ 
atric Clinic, a director of the Tulsa 
Child Guidance Clinic and had a 
private practice in child psychiatry 
in New Jersey for more than 40 
years. Apffel consulted for 31 years 
with the Essex County Youth 
House and numerous other organi¬ 
zations. An amateur photographer, 
his collection of photos taken in the 
aftermath on the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima was among his prized 
possessions. Apffel and his wife 
resided in Radbum, N.J., for more 
than 50 years prior to their reloca¬ 
tion to California. A lifelong stu¬ 
dent, he continued taking courses 
in medicine and psychiatry after 
his retirement. Apffel is survived 
by his wife of 61 years, Claire B. 
(Aprile); son, Rick, and his wife, 
Jeanne; son, Keith, and Sue Bonk; 
daughter, Barbara, and her hus¬ 


band, Gerald Pierce; brother Rus¬ 
sell, and his wife, Henrietta; and 
two granddaughters. Memorial 
contributions may be made to Fair 
Lawn Mental Health Center, 17-07 
Romaine St., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 
or the American Cancer Society. 

Franklin Robinson, physician and 
professor, Woodbridge, Conn., on 
August 30,2003. Robinson earned 
his M.D. in 1942 from Cornell and 
received his neurosurgical training 
at St. Vincent's Hospital in New 
York City. He served as a surgeon 
with the U.S. Army Air Force from 
1943-46. Robinson went to Yale in 
1950 to serve as research fellow in 
neurophysiology. He was clinical 
professor of neurosurgery at the 
Yale School of Medicine and 
attending neurosurgeon at Yale- 
New Haven Hospital. For more 
than four decades, Robinson was 
chief of the Section of Neurological 
Surgery at St. Raphael's Hospital. 
He was senior consultant in neuro¬ 
surgery at Griffin Hospital in 
Derby and was a consultant at Vet¬ 
eran's Memorial Hospital Medical 
Center in Meriden. Robinson also 
served on the clinical faculty of the 
department of pathology (neu¬ 
ropathology). Among Robinson's 
other professional and community 
activities, he was president of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences from 1997-2002. An avid 
sailor and sailboat racer, Robinson 
also was an accomplished amateur 
photographer. He is survived by 
his wife, Gloria; son, Geoffrey; 
daughter, Dorothy; two grand¬ 
daughters; and a great-grandson. 
He was predeceased by a daugh¬ 
ter, Helen; and a brother, George. 



Franklin Robinson '39 


_ 1 9 4 8 _ 

Louis T. Milic, retired professor, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, on 
December 31,2003. Milic was bom 
in Split, Yugoslavia. He attended 
school in France and moved to 
New York with his mother and sis- 



Louis T. Milic '48 


ter in 1936 at 13. He received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. in English and 
comparative literature from GSAS 
in 1950 and 1963, respectively, with 
time out for WWII, during which 
he learned Arabic and was a trans¬ 
lator in Iran for the U.S. Army Air 
Corps. Milic taught at Teachers 
College from 1955-69. From 
1969-78, he chaired the English 
department at Cleveland State 
University (CSU) and served on its 
faculty until his retirement in 1991. 
His studies focused on 18th-centu¬ 
ry literature. Milic's work, A Quan¬ 
titative Approach to the Style of 
Jonathan Swift, was among the first 
studies to use computer analysis in 
the humanities. He authored three 
books on stylistics, edited a num¬ 
ber of other volumes and pub¬ 
lished more than 50 scholarly arti¬ 
cles. Milic founded and presided 
over the Cleveland Eighteenth- 
Century Society. At CSU, he co¬ 
founded and co-edited The Gamut, 
a quarterly journal of ideas and 
information, which was published 
for 12 years, until 1992. Milic sup¬ 
ported the CSU Poetry Center and 
helped make it an organization of 
national prominence. He received 
IBM and National Endowment for 
the Humanities fellowships and 
held membership in a number of 
professional organizations. Milic is 
survived by his wife of 33 years, 
Jan Lundgren; daughters, Barbara 
McCray, Pamela Nesbitt and 
Antonia Masters; and five grand¬ 
children. 


_ 1 9 5 9 _ 

Ronald L. Brady, professor and 
philosopher, Pomona, N.Y., on 
March 27,2003. Brady was bom in 
New York on April 5,1937, and 
raised in Yonkers. He received his 
College degree in English litera¬ 
ture, and his poetry frequently was 
published in Columbia Review. He 
earned an M.A. in English litera¬ 
ture from UC Berkeley in 1968 and 
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Ronald L. Brady '59 


a Ph.D. in philosophy from SUNY 
Buffalo in 1972. Brady's most 
recent scholarly activity included 
collaboration on two books; an 
appointment to associate member, 
division of invertebrate zoology, 
American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory in New York City; and lectures 
at the British Museum of Natural 
History, Regents College, London, 
Teachers College and various con¬ 
ferences in the U.S., the UK and 
Switzerland. He often was consult¬ 
ed by graduate biology and philos¬ 
ophy departments and spoke to 
groups of students at Cornell and 
George Washington in the last sev¬ 
eral years. Brady wrote for philo¬ 
sophical and biological journals, as 
well as scholarly essay collections. 
He wrote consistently from the late 
1970s until 2002 on such subjects as 
systematics, morphology, cladistics, 
global patterns of life and connec¬ 
tions between perceptions of art 
and science. Brady was an active 
member of discussion groups at 
the AMNH for more than 20 years, 
where he contributed a philoso¬ 
pher's frame of reference to schol¬ 
arly discussions and the recent 
dinosaur exhibit. Brady devoted 
more than 30 years to Ramapo Col¬ 
lege of New Jersey, teaching cours¬ 
es in literature, American studies 
and business ethics in addition to 
philosophy. 

Joseph L. Fleiss, professor, 
Wayne, N.J., on June 12, 2003. 
Fleiss earned an M.S. in biostatis¬ 
tics in 1961 from the Mailman 
School of Public Health and a 
Ph.D. in statistics in 1967 from 



Joseph L. Fleiss '59 


John Hine Mundy ’40, Celebrated Medievalist 


P rofessor of History 
Emeritus John Hine 
Mundy '40, a member 
of the faculty for 40 
years and an internationally 
lauded medievalist, died on April 
13. He was 86. 

Mundy was born on Decem¬ 
ber 29,1917, in London. In 1921, 
the family emigrated to the Unit¬ 
ed States. Mundy was educated 
at the St. Thomas School in mid¬ 
town and the Trinity School. 

After graduating from the Col¬ 
lege, he earned a master's from 
Columbia in 1941. He married 
Charlotte Williams, a Columbia 
graduate student from Oshkosh, 
Wis., in 1942. Mundy served in 
the U.S. Army from 1943-45 and 
then resumed his studies at 
Columbia, in a 1985 apprec¬ 
iation, Shepherd Professor of 
History Emeritus Eugene Rice, 
who was a member of Mundy's 
Army unit, remembered the 
young historian as "extravagant¬ 
ly articulate (in the English 
accent taught him at home), 
exotic, elegant and radical in 
idea and gesture, full of wit and 
gaiety, irrepressibly shocking to 
provincial pieties." 

In 1946, Mundy returned to 
France to research the Cathars, a 
medieval heretical sect, of 
Toulouse, a city that would pre¬ 
occupy him for the rest of his 
scholarly life. Looking back in 
1997, Mundy noted that 
"research conditions were ideal 
for a student whose means bare¬ 
ly sufficed to support him abroad 
for less than a year." Armed with 
a borrowed camera and a supply 
of war-surplus film, Mundy 
swapped his photographic ser¬ 
vices for access to documents in 
archives in Toulouse and Paris. 

Mundy earned his doctorate 
from Columbia in 1950 and pub¬ 
lished his dissertation as Liberty 
and Political Power in Toulouse, 
1050-1230 (New York, 1954). 
After a brief respite to pursue 
other topics, Mundy resumed his 
study of Toulouse in the 1960s, 


publishing articles on the city's 
university, hospitals, municipal 
brothels, monasteries, public 
charity, heretics, monks and fam¬ 
ilies. His other books on Toulouse 
include The Repression of 
Catharism at Toulouse: The Royal 
Diploma of 1279 (Toronto, 1985), 
Men and Women at Toulouse in 
the Age of the Cathars (Toronto, 
1990) and Society and Govern¬ 
ment at Toulouse in the Age of 
the Cathars (Toronto, 1997). 

Mundy joined the faculty as 
an instructor in 1947, became an 



John Hine Mundy '40 


assistant professor in 1950, an 
associate professor in 1956 and 
full professor in 1962. He served 
as chairman of the history 
department from 1967-70. He 
also taught at Barnard, the New 
School University, the University 
of Chicago, Fordham and Brown. 

Fluent in French, German and 
Latin, Mundy was highly regard¬ 
ed for his technical expertise. 

He regularly trained graduate 
students in paleography and 
diplomatics and encouraged the 
close reading of original docu¬ 
ments. His only textbook, 

Europe in the High Middle Ages, 
1150-1230 (New York, 1973), 
still in print, is notable for its 
reliance on original sources. 

Mundy was a recognized 
authority on many aspects of 
medieval life. In 1958, he con¬ 
tributed the historical essay to 
The Medieval Town (Princeton, 
1958), and he lectured on 


medieval urbanism at the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art. For 
many years, he taught a popular 
course on the preindustrial 
European city. He wrote essays 
on conciliarism, the medieval 
church and religious life and 
taught a course on medieval 
political and ecclesiological 
thought. Mundy edited and con¬ 
tributed to Essays in Medieval 
Life and Thought Presented in 
Honor of A.P Evans (New York, 
1955) and contributed to Chap¬ 
ters in Western Civilization and 
the Columbia History of the 
World (New York, 1972). 

In the decade before retire¬ 
ment, when some professors 
abandon teaching undergradu¬ 
ates, Mundy filled Fayerweather 
Hall's largest lecture room with 
first-years and sophomores for 
two introductory modern Euro¬ 
pean history courses. He stayed 
busy after his retirement in 
1987, publishing two mono¬ 
graphs on Toulouse. His last 
book is scheduled for publica¬ 
tion in England later this year. 

Mundy received a Fulbright 
fellowship as well as fellowships 
from the American Council of 
Learned Societies (twice), the 
Guggenheim Foundation (twice) 
and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. He twice was a 
visiting member of the Institute 
of Advanced Study at Princeton. 
He was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He became a fellow of the 
Medieval Academy of America 
in 1975, and served as its presi¬ 
dent in 1988-89. in 1981, he 
was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

in addition to his wife, Mundy 
is survived by a son, John; 
daughter, Martha; sister, Meg; 
two granddaughters and a 
nephew. Memorial contributions 
may be made to The Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, 535 W. 
114th St., Columbia University, 
New York, NY 10027. 

Timothy P. Cross 


GSAS. He was a professor and 
longtime chair (1975-92) of the 
division of biostatistics at the 
School of Public Health. Under 
his leadership, the division began 
offering a Ph.D. in biostatistics in 
1977. Fleiss authored two seminal 
biostatistics works. Statistical 


Methods for Rates and Proportions 
and The Design and Analysis of 
Clinical Experiments, and authored 
more than 150 papers on the 
application of statistics in fields 
ranging from psychiatry and car¬ 
diology to dentistry. He was a 
leader in mental health statistics, 


especially in the area of the 
assessment of the reliability of 
diagnostic categories, and the 
measures, models and control of 
errors in classification. He was 
one of the first to notice the 
equivalence of weighted kappa 
and the intraclass correlation 
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Donn T. Coffee ’55: The Quintessential Alumnus 


D onn T. Coffee '55, a 

retired management 
consultant and one 
of the College's 
most active alumni, died on 
May 24. He was 69. 

Born on July 12,1934, in 
Albany, Coffee was a member of 
a stalwart Columbia family. His 
older brothers, J. Collins and 
Joseph, were members of the 
Classes of 1940 and 1941, 
respectively. At Columbia, Coffee 
was active in student life and 
president of his fraternity, Delta 
Phi. He earned an M.S. from the 
Business School in 1956. 

Coffee worked for many years 
as a construction management 
and training consultant, until an 
accident prompted early retire¬ 
ment. His first job was as a 
research associate for Manage¬ 
ment Development Associates in 
New York. He then held a series 
of senior positions in various 
consulting and management 
firms, including the Management 
Improvement Association, Auto¬ 
mated Training Designs, and Per¬ 
formance Review and Develop¬ 
ment Systems. His last position 
was chairman of Organizational 
Development Technology in 
New York. 

For all his professional accom¬ 
plishments, Coffee is best known 
at Columbia for his fierce dedica¬ 
tion to his alma mater. He served 


as president of his class from 
1960-65 and was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia College Alumni Associ¬ 
ation from 1963-65. He served 
as a class agent supporting the 



Donn T. Coffee '55 and his 
wife, Toni 


Columbia College Fund. With 
other members of his extended 
family, he supported the Coffee 
Family Scholarship Fund at the 
College. Coffee also was a key 
member of Columbia War 
Remembrance, an alumni initia¬ 
tive to erect a memorial to 
Columbia's war dead on campus. 
Coffee received the Alumni 
Medal from the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Alumni Federation in 1988. 

At a June 3 memorial service 
at St. Paul's Chapel, Dean Austin 
Quigley remembered Coffee for 
his integrity and his character, 
describing him as "the quintes¬ 


sential College alumnus." He 
recalled fondly how Coffee 
"moved like a yacht at [College] 
events, zigging and zagging 
across the room" so he could 
have a word with the dean 
about some project or event on 
campus. 

Gerald Sherwin '55, former 
president of the Alumni Associ¬ 
ation and current president of 
the class, described Coffee as 
"courageous, dependable and 
thoughtful," remembering Cof¬ 
fee as a loyal fan who regularly 
attended Lions football and 
basketball games as a student 
and alumnus. 

Coffee and the former Toni 
Crowley '56 Barnard married in 
1955. After his retirement, the 
couple traveled among homes 
in New York City, California and 
London and regularly came to 
campus for College events and 
athletics competitions. 

In addition to his wife, Coffee 
is survived by his son, Peter; 
daughters, Susan and Eve (Jef¬ 
fers); six grandchildren; and five 
brothers and sisters. Memorial 
contributions may be mailed to 
the Columbia College Fund, 475 
Riverside Dr., Ste 917, New 
York, NY 10115-0998 or given 
online: www.college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/giving. 

Lisa Palladino and 
Timothy P Cross 


coefficient as measures of reliabil¬ 
ity in categorical data. In 1997, 
Fleiss was awarded a lifetime 
achievement award from Har¬ 
vard for contributions to mental 
health statistics. Predeceased by 
his wife, Isabel (Bogorad), Fleiss 
is survived by his children. 


Arthur, Deb and Elizabeth; six 
grandchildren; and other rela¬ 
tives, including a nephew, David 
'85. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Isabel Bogorad 
Fleiss Cultural Arts Fund, C/O, 
Y.M.-Y.W.H.A., 1 Pike Dr., Wayne 
NJ 07470. 


_1 9 6 3_ 

Peter G. Gombosi, psychoana¬ 
lyst and psychotherapist, New¬ 
ton, Mass., on April 14, 2004. 
Gombosi was born in Seattle in 
1941, the son of Otto Gombosi, a 
distinguished Hungarian musi¬ 
cologist, and Annie Tschopp, a 
violinist, a proponent of early 
music and the founding director 
of the Boston Camerata. Gombosi 
attended Tabor Academy, gradu¬ 
ating in 1959 as a National Merit 
Scholarship finalist and winner 
of the physics prize. He studied 
physics at the College and did 
graduate work in psychology, 
earning a Ph.D. from Boston Uni¬ 
versity in 1972. Gombosi entered 
private practice and then trained 
as a psychoanalyst at the New 
York Freudian Society. He taught 
for many years at the Boston Psy¬ 
choanalytic Society and Institute 
as well as at Harvard Medical 
School. The father of a severely 
autistic boy, Andrew, Gombosi 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the deaths of the 
following alumni (full obituaries will be published if further 
information becomes available): 

1929 Herbert A. Gersbach, Daphne, Ala., on December 13, 2003. 
Gersbach received two degrees from the Engineering School, 
in 1930 and 1931. 

1936 John A. Banning, Chesapeake Beach, Md., on October 18,2003. 

1939 John A. House, Gettysburg, Pa., on February 19, 2002. 

Lloyd Moore, retired, Wilton, Conn., on January 4,2004. 

1940 William F. Lenz, Burlington, N.J., on March 22,2004. Lenz 
earned a degree from the Business School in 1941. 

1941 Clifford E. Moody Jr., retired, Seminole, Ha., on January 16,2004. 


wrote a well-received paper on 
working with parents of autistic 
children, published in the Psycho¬ 
analytic Study of the Child. His 
hobbies were music and sailing. 
In addition to his son, Gombosi 
is survived by his wife, Carolyn 
(Ferris); daughter, Anne Kathryn; 
sister, Elizabeth; brother, Stephen; 
and a nephew and a godchild. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the New England Center 
for Children (c/o Roseanne 
Lovely/Development Office), 33 
Turnpike Rd., Southborough, MA 
01772-2108. 


_ 1 9 6 9 _ 

Frank Stimley, attorney, Jackson, 
Miss., on April 24, 2004. Stimley 
graduated from Harvard Law 
School and Harvard Business 
School in 1973. One of the first 
African-American lawyers in Mis¬ 
sissippi to receive recognition for 
handling financial transactions 
that exceeded $1 billion, Stimley, 
who practiced public and corpo¬ 
rate finance law, performed bond 
work for the city of Jackson and 
other communities. He was a 
member of 100 Black Men of Jack- 
son and volunteered at Stewpot 
Community Services, Catholic 
Charities, Friends of Children and 
the United Way. Survivors include 
his wife of 31 years, Cynthia (Bag- 
well); daughter, Kahma Stimley 
Washington; son, Vincent; mother, 
Bernice Allen Stimley; sisters 
Pemila (Penny) Brown and Char¬ 
lene Stimley Priester; and two 
grandchildren. 

19 9 8 

James E. Kearney, financial asso¬ 
ciate, Bronxville, N.Y., on March 
27,2004. Kearney was an associ¬ 
ate in the fixed income group at 
Salomon Smith Barney and an 
avid runner. Following a surgical 
procedure, Kearney moved to 
Europe to undergo experimental 
treatment in Brussels and to enjoy 
life in Paris. There, he completed 
his first play, Kronos and Krainos, 
which explores the significance of 
life and death. Upon his return 
from Europe, Kearney rejoined 
the Columbia community in order 
to attend classes and research the 
causes and treatments of primary 
brain cancer. Kronos and Krainos 
will be performed July 23-25 at 
Peter Norton Space, 555 W. 42nd 
St., NYC. Free tickets may be 
reserved at www.krainos.com. He 
is survived by his parents, James 
V. and Veronica; and sisters, Jen¬ 
nifer Hyde, Megan '98 and Kath¬ 
leen. Memorial contributions may 
be made to Little Sisters of the 
Poor, PO Box 1002, Bronx, NY 
10465. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Murray T. Bloom 

40 Hemlock Dr. 

Kings Point, NY 11024 
cct@columbia.edu 


Arnold Saltzman '36 writes, "I 
have heard from several of our 
classmates, which is good news. 
At this point, the object is to sur¬ 
vive and make the best possible 
use of our time. Joan and I are 
fine, it's just some of the pieces 
and parts that are not, and I have 
pretty much decided that is their 
problem, not mine. So I am still 
busy practicing what Columbia 
promised to teach us — to have 
an 'inquiring mind.' As your 
'president by default,' I would 
like to hear how you are and 
what you are doing. Each time I 
get a letter from out there, it is 
comforting — one more account¬ 
ed for! Also, we need to begin to 
plan our 70th and your advice 
and ideas are essential. You can 
write or send e-mail to me at 
asaltzman@verizon.net. I look for¬ 
ward to hearing from you." 
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Seth Neugroschl 

1349 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10028 


sn23@columbia.edu 


Victor Streit sent me a touching 
letter in response to the recent 


Class Notes item on Arthur 
Joseph and Jack Joseph. He 
described reading it "with keen 
interest and more than a touch of 
nostalgia, recalling the final Octo¬ 
ber '42 evening of his short-lived 
friendship with Jack. 

"I had a passing acquaintance 
with Jack at Columbia. It wasn't 
until we landed on Guadalcanal in 
the summer of 1942 that we 
became good friends. He was intel¬ 
ligence officer of the 3rd Battalion, 
7th Marines, 1st Marine Division, 
and I was operations officer, so our 
duty assignments called for close 
cooperation in carrying out the bat¬ 
talion's combat objectives." 

Vic described that final evening 
in a letter printed last December in 
the Division Association's newslet¬ 
ter, The Old Breed News. "Darkness 
had not yet fallen on the evening of 
22 October when elements of 
Headquarters Company lined up 
for chow. Some were already eat¬ 
ing. Jack and I were squatting on 
the ground and, while eating, were 
discussing deployment plans for 
the following day. About six feet 
away from us stood a Marine 
'enjoying' his meal off the hood of 
a Jeep. Suddenly, with no time to 
run for cover, an artillery barrage 
struck the galley area. Out of 23 
men present, seven were killed 
immediately, including the Marine 
at the Jeep. He was gone, no trace, 
but his shoes were still there, laces 
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tied. The wounded numbered 15. 
One was Jack, who suffered an 
ugly, but what seemed to me not 
life-threatening, wound to his face. 

1 was wrong. He was evacuated to 
the sick bay for emergency treat¬ 
ment and died during the night, 
not from loss of blood from hie 
facial wound, but from severe 
damage to his vital organs caused 
by a shell fragment that had 
entered his spine. As far as I know, 
no one escaped death or injury 
from that fateful barrage except me 
... Jack was a brilliant young man 
who served the corps and his 
country with imagination, 
resourcefulness, cheerful optimism 
and, above all, unwavering dedica¬ 
tion. Professionally and as a friend, 
he has been sorely missed by all 
who knew him, even to this day." 

Vic also included a brief bio: 

He and his wife, Mary, have lived 
in a Tequesta, Fla., retirement 
community for more than 20 
years. Both enjoyed a second 
career, in public education, fol¬ 
lowed by a two-year stint in 
Grenada — just before the Revo¬ 
lution — where they were sent by 
the Methodist Church to establish 
Wesley College. "We are in rea¬ 
sonably good health, but my ten¬ 
nis game suffers from increasingly 
diminished skills and leaden 
mobility. We recently had a visit 
from WWII Marine hero Nick 
Stevenson; his wife, Shirley; his 
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Switzerland-based son, Matthew; 
and his two children ... a delight¬ 
ful interlude." 

Tom Flynn told me of the 
March death of Octave Romain. 
Ocky was one of that remarkable 
and tight-knit group at Jester that 
included Ed Rice, Jim Knight and 
Robert Lax '38, as well as Tom, 
under the charismatic leadership 
of Tom Merton '38. Tom Flynn 
talked of Ocky's exceptional intel¬ 
ligence, gentle manner and multi¬ 
dimensional abilities; he was edi¬ 
tor of a string of specialized trade 
magazines as well as photograph¬ 
er for a major expedition explor¬ 
ing southern Arabia silk routes. 
Jim Knight described him as "a 
dear old friend and great guy." 
Ocky, who never married, spent 
his last months in a Manhattan 
nursing home; Jim's son, Greg 
Knight, regularly checked in on 
him and, with Jim and Tom, 
arranged for and attended his mil¬ 
itary funeral (infantry in Europe) 
at Calverton Cemetery. 

Jim, a member of our Legacy 
Committee, offers a superb sense 
of Merton as this group knew him, 
on his impressive website: www. 
therealmerton.com. A world- 
renowned writer, Merton's world 
views — his focus on questions of 
war and peace and enlightened 
sense of tire potential for mutuality 
among the world's religions — 
have strong relevance today. 
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Louis Zukofsky ’24, Pioneer Objectivist Poet, 
To Be Celebrated Upon His Centennial 


By Paul Stephens '98 GSAS 

T o Ezra Pound in 1933, 
Louis Zukofsky '24 
wrote of himself: "L.Z. 
cannot teach in Columbia Univ. 
and L.Z. takes it for granted." 

Now acknowledged as one 
of the most important Ameri¬ 
can poets of his generation, 
Zukofsky believed that he 
could not return to his alma 
mater because he was a Jew 
and a Marxist. That Zukofsky 
would confess his frustration 
with Columbia to Pound, a 
notorious anti-Semite, stands 
out as a remarkable episode 
in Zukofky's long and fascinat¬ 
ing life. 

Since his death in 1978, 
Zukofsky slowly has risen in 
the estimation of literary 
scholars, yet his work still is 
not widely read. William Carlos 
Williams claimed that Zukofsky 
was "the most important and 
neglected poet of our time." 
Like the writing of James Joyce 
or Gertrude Stein, which he 
admired, Zukofsky's writing is 
hermetic, allusive and chal¬ 
lenging. Difficult though it may 
be, his poetry rewards the per¬ 
sistent reader. Zukofsky's 
poems are richly musical and 
formally innovative, and they 
present an enduring personal 
record of American cultural 
politics from the 1920s 
through the 1970s. 

From September 17-19, a 
centenary celebration of Zukof¬ 
sky's work will take place at 
Columbia and Barnard, with 
many important poets and 
scholars in attendance. This is 
significant because after grad¬ 
uating, having also earned a 
master's in English and com¬ 
parative literature from GSAS 
in 1924, Zukofsky was never 
invited back to speak, read or 
teach. Born on the Lower East 
Side in 1904 to Yiddish-speak¬ 
ing Russian immigrant parents, 
Zukofsky went to Columbia at 
16. It was an auspicious time 
to be there: His professors 
included John Dewey, Franz 
Boas, Frederick Woodbridge, 


John Erskine (Class of 1900) 
and Mark Van Doren. His best 
friend at Columbia was 
Whitaker Chambers '24. 

Zukofsky's poetic career 
received its greatest boost 
when Pound responded favor¬ 
ably to a selection of his work 
in 1927. The two would form an 
enduring, at times painful, 
friendship. Pound introduced 
Zukofsky to Williams, and it was 
largely through Pound that 
Zukofsky came to know a wide 
circle of poets, including George 
Oppen, Charles Reznikoff, Lorine 
Niedecker and Basil Bunting. He 
coined the term "Objectivism" 
to describe his work and theirs; 
collectively, the Objectivist 
poets sought to write an unsen¬ 
timental, socially committed 
poetry that would feature, in 
Pound's terms, "direct treat¬ 
ment of the thing." Pound 
became increasingly fascist and 



Louis zukofsky '24 


anti-Semitic in the 1930s and 
his growing mental instability 
exasperated Zukofsky. Even so, 
Zukofsky felt a debt of gratitude 
to Pound and defended him 
even after Pound was convict¬ 
ed of treason after World War II. 

During the 1940s, Zukofsky 
gradually left Marxism behind. 
He and his wife, Celia Thaew, 
whom he married in 1939, had 
a son, Paul, in 1943, and his 
poetry centered increasingly on 
the family. Around this time, 


Zukofsky undertook a mam¬ 
moth critical project titled Bot¬ 
tom: On Shakespeare. He also 
continued work on his epic 
poem "A", which he would fin¬ 
ish in 1974. Throughout the 
1950s and '60s, Zukofsky led a 
life of relative tranquility, teach¬ 
ing English at Brooklyn Polytech¬ 
nic Institute. Despite his relative 
anonymity, he continued to be 
prolific, and his writings inspired 
a new generation of poets 
including Robert Creeley, who 
will speak at the conference, 
and Allen Ginsberg '48. 

For his 80th birthday, Zukof¬ 
sky planned a collection of 
poems titled 80 Flowers. Each 
poem was to correspond to a 
flower and have eight lines of 
five words per line. A poem 
such as Zinnia displays the rich 
difficulty of his late work and, 
like many Zukofsky poems, is 
best read aloud: 

With prayer-plant eyes annually 
winter-leggy 

zinnia miracles itself perennial return 
blest interim strength lengthening 
coreopsis'-summers 
actual some time whereso near 
zebra-fragrant sharpened wave 
currents tide 
new moon to full sunrise 
sunset enable ships seaworth slow- 
rounds 

rosette lancers speared-yucca's 
white night 

For his 90th birthday, Zukof¬ 
sky planned a collection called 
90 Trees, which would parallel 
80 Flowers. He died at 74, just 
after finishing 80 Flowers ahead 
of schedule. As we welcome 
Zukofsky back to Columbia, 80 
years after his graduation and 
100 years after his birth, we can 
only imagine what his poems to 
celebrate a century would have 
looked and sounded like. 


Paul Stephens '98 GSAS is a 

Ph.D. candidate in English. For 
more information about the 
September 17-19 Louis Zukof¬ 
sky Centennial Conference, con¬ 
tact him at ps249@columbia. 
edu, or visit the conference 
website, http://writing, upenn. 
edu/epc/authors/zukofsky/100/. 


You'll recall the March Class 
Notes explanation of our Class 
Legacy Committee's origins: our 
class's WWH losses, the Alumni 
Remembrance Committee on 
undergrad war dead from the Rev¬ 
olution on, and, with Bob Ames, 
proposing the theme of our millen¬ 
nium reunion in June 2000. Below, 
a small subset of our Class Legacy 
Committee's post 9-11 direction 
setting explorations. I trust they'll 
be helpful as you contemplate 
today's headlines and think about 
our Class Legacy theme. 

Ted Turner's defining theme in 
his 2003 film and website. Avoid¬ 
ing Armageddon: Our Future, Our 
Choice, shares a common goal 
with the theme of our own Class 
Legacy: "There is no greater lega¬ 
cy that we can leave our children 
and grandchildren than a (more) 
peaceful and safer world." 

Turner's website (www.pbs. 
org/ avoidingarmageddon) offers 
information on nuclear, biological 
and chemical weapons, terror and 
possible courses of action. His 
focus includes "creating enter¬ 
tainment projects that promote 
international understanding and 
worldwide unity." Turner is co¬ 
chair, with former Senator Sam 
Nunn (D-Ga.), of Nuclear Threat 
Initiative (www.nti.org). 

The G8 Summit meeting, June 
8-10 on Sea Island, Ga., had a 
major set of WMD issues on its 
agenda. Nunn and Robert Einhom 
of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies recently dis¬ 
cussed on CSPAN a range of 
WMD concerns and the failure of 
earlier G8 Summits to adequately 
address and act on them. They 
view the threat of terrorists getting 
their hands on WMD, particularly 
nuclear, as the most critical issue 
— a race between greater interna¬ 
tional commitment and coopera¬ 
tion, and catastrophe. They 
stressed the need for a broad 
increase in international public 
pressure on inadequately focused 
political leadership. 

In the film The Fog of War, 85- 
year-old former Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara talks 
about the people who died in 
wars during his lifetime, the 
Quaker protester who immolated 
himself outside his office in 1965 
in protest of escalating American 
involvement in Vietnam and his 
account of how "we lucked out" 
during the Cuban missile crisis. 
"Rational individuals came that 
close [holds thumb and forefinger 
a centimeter apart] to a total 
destruction of their societies, and 
80 million American lives in the 
balance." 

At Columbia, items by Jeffrey 
Sachs recently were published in 
two periodicals. Sachs is a profes- 
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sor of economics, director of the 
Earth Institute and special adviser 
to Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
on the UN's Millennium Develop¬ 
ment Goals. The first was a by¬ 
invitation article in the Economist 
(May 22) titled "Doing the Sums in 
Africa ... small amounts spent on 
promoting Africa's economy can 
save billions and make the West 
more secure." The second was the 
lead editorial in the April 30 issue 
of Science, titled "Sustainable 
Development." In it, Sachs asserts 
that "global society is caught 
between competing visions of the 
future: one of fear and one of 
hope. Both acknowledge a world 
under stress but draw wholly dif¬ 
ferent conclusions. The United 
States, alas, seems to be betting on 
(the former), allocating an 
astounding $450 billion per year to 
the military, which is half the 
world's total military spending. 

Scientists and public policy 
specialists assembled at the Earth 
Institute to assess the State of the 
Planet in 2004 (www.earth. 
columbia.edu/sop2004) had as 
their overriding concern the 
global-scale interactions between 
the growing human population 
and Earth processes under 
increasing strain. They concluded 
on a strikingly different reasoned 
vision of hope." I'd be happy to 
e-mail either or both to class¬ 
mates on request. 



Stanley H. Gotliffe 

117 King George Rd. 
Georgetown, SC 29440 


cct@columbia.edu 


Bob Zucker writes regarding his 
"annual family vacation" in Feb¬ 
ruary. His group of 20 guests, 
including three children, four 
grandchildren, their spouses and 
eight great-grandchildren went to 
Club Med in the Dominican 
Republic. They were joined by 
Frances Katz, along with one of 
her daughters and family. 

Arthur Weinstock attended 
Dean's Day, an annual ritual of 
his, in April. He met Len Shayne 
and friend, Trold, and enjoyed the 
program immensely. 

I hope to see many of you 
October 8-10 at Arden House for 
our next class reunion. 


Herbert Mark 

1 Scarsdale Rd., Apt. 421 
Tuckahoe, NY 10707 
ahmark@optonline.net 

A year ago, I reported that our 
four horse fanciers. Art Welling¬ 
ton, Mel Hershkowitz, Don 
Dickinson and Don Mankiewicz, 
had not done well in their choices 



for the Kentucky Derby. This year, 
their consultations led to the same 
result, to no one's surprise. 

I will delay further notes until 
the results of our class survey are 
in and analyzed. However, there 
is sad news again. Art Warren 
and Fred Kiachif recently died, 
and our old friend, Joe McKinley, 
passed away several months ago. 
Our condolences are extended to 
their families. 

Remember, if you want to keep 
up, I need to hear from you. My 
telephone number is (914) 771-4142. 



Alvin Yudkoff 

PO Box 18 

Water Mill, NY 11976 


yudkoff@optonline.net 


George Spitler: "Margaret and I 
enjoy life in northern Alabama. 
During the past four years, the 
weather has been moderate; the 
people are forthcoming in their 
friendliness and the landscape is 
beautiful. 

"Owing to Scottsboro's proxim¬ 
ity to Huntsville (Rocket City of 
Von Braun renown), we got to 
choose among the Art Museum's 
weekend cultural trips offerings. 
During the winter, Margaret and I 
get to hear the Huntsville Sym¬ 
phony several times. 

"Through the Master Gardener 
program, we've come to appreci¬ 
ate the care and maintenance of 
our beautiful shrubs and orna¬ 
mentals. Incidentally, our church, 
St. Luke's, celebrated its 125th 
year of existence. Quality of life in 
northern Alabama is certainly one 
of this area's best kept secrets!" 
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[Editor's note: Beginning with the Sep¬ 
tember issue, Ralph Lane will serve 
as 1944 class correspondent. Please 
send your news to him: jlaneburl@ 
sbcglobal.net or 500 Aimer Rd., # 301, 
Burlingame, CA 94010-3966.] 


By this time, classmates will have 
gathered on Columbia's campus 
to celebrate our past 60 years. 
Look for a complete update on 
reunion in the September CCT, 
and please e-mail your stories to 
cct@columbia.edu. 

Bob Fishman regrets that he 
had to cancel his plans to attend 
reunion. "I [needed to] attend a 
scientific symposium honoring 
me on June 2 and 3 at UC San 
Francisco (where I have been on 
the faculty for 38 years, serving as 
department chair for 26). A chair 


has been established in my name, 
the Robert A. Fishman Distin¬ 
guished Professorship of Neurolo¬ 
gy. Please send my regards to my 
hearty classmates who were able 
to attend. I was sorry to miss the 
Momingside Heights festivities!" 

Martin L. Beller thanks Walter 
Wager for his many years of ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent. "Since 
retiring in 1987 as clinical professor 
of orthopedic surgery at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine and attending orthopedic 
surgeon at the Hospital of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, I honestly 
can say that after 35 years of busy 
private practice and academic 
activity, I enjoy the peace and quiet 
of rural living in my wife Wilma's 
hometown of Gaines in north-cen¬ 
tral Pennsylvania. The leisure time 
has permitted me to acquire invest¬ 
ment skills sufficient to provide 
funds to put three grandchildren 
through college with a fourth to 
matriculate at Penn in the fall. 

"I am senior warden and a 
trustee of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church in Wellsboro, Pa. I retain a 
life membership in the Union 
League of Philadelphia. One curi¬ 
ous demand of rural living is the 
need to drive about 2,000 miles 
per month for shopping, recre¬ 
ation and family visits as well as 
attending Philadelphia Eagles 
home games each fall. 

"It looks hopeful that we will 
have a fourth generation M.D. in 
the family. My late father, Abraham 
J. Beller, was Class of 1910 P&S and 
a classmate of the father of the late 
Vincent Pascuale, who was my 
classmate at the College and '46 
P&S. My son, Peter J. Beller '77, has 
an M.D. from Penn State, and my 
daughter Beatrice's eldest child, 
Ruth Kjelgaard Foreman, is com¬ 
pleting her second year at Harvard 
Medical School and is planning a 
combined M.D.-Ph.D. program." 



Clarence W. Sickles 
57 Bam Owl Dr. 
Hackettstown, NJ 07840 


cct@columbia.edu 


Cy Blank expressed appreciation 
for the "fabulous article" about 
himself in the March CCT. He gave 
a copy to his children and showed 
it to a Navy friend. Result: "Every¬ 
one is impressed with this old 
guy." However, there were some 
goofs. It was Pearl Harbor and not 
"Peal." Cy's close friend at the Col¬ 
lege was Bob Stoller, and Cy's 
family has nine Columbia degrees 
with two for him, wife, sister and 
brother (left him out) and one for 
his son. Can a Columbia graduate 
of any class match that? 

This information about Cy was 
possible because he submitted it. 
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As the Good Book says: "Go and 
do thou likewise." What biblically 
literate '45er knows the NT para¬ 
ble that comes from? (Answer at 
end of column.) 

William M. Clifford of Bridg- 
ton, Maine, retired in 1995 after 40 
years as an urologist and is enjoy¬ 
ing traveling and awaiting the 
arrival of grandchildren. He 
regarded life at the College as 
"exciting and the best time of his 
life with only warm memories." 

Myles K. Ren responded to my 
questionnaire (if you want one, 
write to me) with a report that 
should have come from one who 
lived three lifetimes. If you think I 
am exaggerating, note his accom¬ 
plishments. He lives in New York 
City and has an A.B. from the Col¬ 
lege in economics and develop¬ 
mental psychology; a master's 
from NYU in psychology and U.S. 
international relations; a Ph.D. 
from Columbia in university 
administration and counseling psy¬ 
chology and an M.Phil. in interna¬ 
tional economics from the Univer¬ 
sity of London with additional 
study at Oxford and Harvard. 

Myles received the honorary 
degrees of L.L.D. from Chosun 
University, Korea and D.Litt. from 
Chulalongkom University, Thai¬ 
land. His academic honors include 
a Kellogg Scholarship at Columbia, 
a scholarship from NYU and a fel¬ 
lowship from the University of 
London. Myles' teaching experi¬ 
ence has been at Columbia, Pace, 
NYU, the New School University, 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps School 
in N3 and Nova University in 
Florida. He did consulting work at 
Hofstra, Boston University and the 
universities of Connecticut and 
Pittsburgh as well as other colleges 
and secondary schools. Then there 
is his international consulting work 
for schools of education in the 
Philippines, Bangkok, Malaysia, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia and San 
Juan. Myles has served agencies 
such as Fountain House, Interfaith 
Neighbors and the Ronald McDon¬ 
ald House. His professional mem¬ 
berships are worldwide: China, 
Korea, Egypt, Athens and Rome. 

He is the United Nations represen¬ 
tative for Economists Allied for 
Arms Reduction and serves on the 
U.N. non-government committees 
on disarmament, sustainable devel¬ 
opment and education. Myles is a 
widower, and his two sons attend¬ 
ed Columbia and Brown. 

He asked how I select names for 
news. The four honorees are 
picked at random from the first, 
second, third and last alphabetical 
part of the College list. Many let¬ 
ters are returned for one reason or 
another, so it would be helpful if 
you update your address with 
Columbia by calling (212) 870-2288 
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or going to www.college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/address.php. 

The College Alumni office 
informed me of the March 5 death 
of Martin Havlik. Our sympathy 
is extended to Martin's family. 

Albert Rothman suggested com¬ 
bining the war year classes in Class 
Notes, as he said was done five or 
10 years ago, something I don't 
remember. Albert stated that the '44 
to '47 years are scattered with many 
'45ers graduating before or after 
1945 but remaining loyal to the year 
1945. Any thoughts on the matter? 

Our 60th reunion will take 
place June 2-5,2005. A committee 
will be formed to plan for the 
event, and classmates able to get 
to Columbia for about three meet¬ 
ings starting in the fall are urged 
to volunteer. Heather Applewhite, 
assistant director of Alumni 
Affairs, will coordinate the 
reunion planning. Interested 
classmates should contact her at 
hhl5@columbia.edu or (212) 870- 
2757. Suggestions for alumni pro¬ 
gram topics would be greatly 
appreciated. After all, it is your 
reunion, and you are requested to 
help in its planning. Volunteers 
also may contact me. 

Our honorees chosen randomly 
and to whom a questionnaire will 
be sent are Harry Boardman of 
Marlboro, Vt.; Gerald E. Griffin 
Jr. of Kingston, N.Y.; Gordon L. 
Mathes of Memphis; and Joseph 
B. Touey of Hagerstown, Md. 

May we hear from or about these 
classmates? 

Scripture answer: the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan, Luke 10:37b. 


Henry S. Coleman 

PO Box 1283 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
cct@columbia.edu 

I received a wonderful letter with 
pictures from Charles Graham 
Kiskaddon, an old friend and fel¬ 
low oarsman. Here are some 
excerpts: "Looking back on 2003, 
we remember our happy voyage 
to Southampton on the QE2, one 
of its last trans-Atlantic crossings, 
and our summer adventures on 
the Minewawa, our newly-acquired 
pontoon boat, home port Blue 
Mountain Lake, N.Y. Jean decided 
that her high point of the year 
occurred June 27, when she had 
the honor and joy of preaching in 
the famous pulpit at Riverside 
Church. Kate, Chuck, Chris and 
Harry traveled to Manhattan to 
support and cheer for their mom. 
Her sermon, "Shamgar, Sojourner 
and Sammy," urged a faith that 
would lift the cloud of fear hover¬ 
ing over our nation." 

Graham's high point occurred 
five months later, on November 



27, part of the wonderful four-day 
celebration of Thanksgiving and 
his 80th birthday. "Our four chil¬ 
dren and their spouses were there 
as well as all 10 grandchildren. 

"We look back with pleasure 
and forward with hope, but this is 
the present. June, a character in a 
book by Ian McEwan, remembers 
our inability to take the simple 
good things life was offering and 
be glad to have them. She says, 
'I've spent my life discovering that 
the moment you enter the present 
fully, you find infinite space, infi¬ 
nite time, call it God if you want.'" 

Ted Smith (listed as '47 in the 
Alumni Directory but should be 
'46), my first college roommate, 
wrote from Grantham, N.H., 
where he bemoans the fact that he 
is surrounded by Dartmouth 
alums and no Light Blue. He 
talked with Dave Chafey a year 
ago when he was visiting cousins 
in Toms River, N.J. Dave and his 
wife, Marisa, spend winters in 
Puerto Rico and summers in Bay 
Head, N.J. Both are retired from 
medical practice. 

Ted also keeps up with Jerry 
Harris '46E, who attended our 
25th and 50th reunions. Jerry and 
Carol live in Charlottesville, Va., 
and are enjoying their grandchil¬ 
dren. Ted had great memories of 
the late Jim Eliasoph, who also 
was part of that Livingston Hall 
group. Ted, now in the middle of 
his 80th year, is looking for anoth¬ 
er reunion of the V-12 gang. 

It must be that time of our lives 
because I received an invitation to 
another 80th celebration on May 22 
in Post Falls, Idaho, for John 
McConnell. I couldn't get there for 
the big affair but tried to get 
Howard Clifford to represent me. 
Howard, as you may remember, is 
in Rainy Gulch, Idaho, which he 
tells me is not too far from Post 
Falls. We will hope to get a report 
from Howard for the next column. 

Keep those letters coming in; it 
makes life a lot easier for your 
class scribe. 


George W. Cooper 
170 Eden Rd. 

Stamford, CT 06907-1007 
cct@columbia.edu 

Waited until (almost) the deadline 
for this issue, hoping for a plethora 
of contributions — hope springs 
eternal — but Hope didn't write 
and Spring is almost, but not quite, 
dry. Two items: one, an extensive 
note from Hiag Akmakjian, and 
the other a brief note from Ed 
Gold. 

Hiag's letter is a virtual autobi¬ 
ography of his years since gradua¬ 
tion: three years as a painter in 
Paris, then back to NYC to work 
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with members of the Abstract- 
Expressionist School, followed by a 
return to impressionism. He went 
on to study psychoanalysis and 
embark on private practice. A visit 
to Big Sur on the West Coast, for a 
book on the famous photographer 
Edward Weston became a 14-year 
sojourn there where he learned 
photography from Ansel Adams. 
Then and since, he produced a 
novel, a book on childrearing, a 
work on haiku and is about to pub¬ 
lish a memoir of his days on the 
Left Bank. Concluding, perhaps, his 
peregrinations, Hiag lives in Britain 
with his English wife. And this is 
an abbreviated version of his letter. 

Ed provides "an update on his 
journalistic activity in an election 
year." He has contributed articles 
to The Villager on politicians and 
others visiting Greenwich Village, 
including Clinton, Lieberman, 
Kucinich, Gephardt, General 
Clark and even John Kerry's old¬ 
est sister, Peggy. Another piece 
comments on George W. Bush's 
early 30-second sound bites. Ed 
says these efforts bring back 
memories of Spectator and, one 
assumes, the hectic atmosphere of 
John Jay fourth floor. 
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Durham Caldwell 

15 Ashland Ave. 
Springfield, MA 
01119-2701 


durham-c@att.net 


Edwin L. Marcus M.D.'s reminis¬ 
cences in the March issue inspired 
a letter from Dennis M. Marks 
M.D. noting the coincidences of 
their college careers. Like Ed, Den¬ 
nis whooshed through the College 
in two calendar years and entered 
NYU Medical School, though a 
year later than Ed in each instance. 
Ed was Class of '50 at med school, 
Dennis was Class of '51. Interest¬ 
ing that both affiliate with the 
Class of '48, considering they were 
long gone by the time most of us 
sat in the sun in front of Low 
Library to get our diplomas. 

Like Ed, Dennis was an Army 
medic in the Far East and came 
home to a career in pediatrics. 
While in med school, he met his 
future wife, Nancy, at a summer 
camp for underprivileged kids 
where he was camp doctor and 
she was a counselor. During his 
military service, Dennis was 
assigned to Tokyo Army Hospital, 
then returned to the States to a 
Yale-affiliated pediatric residency 
at St. Raphael's Hospital in New 
Haven. He and Nancy settled in 
Sacramento, where he practiced 
for 30 years before retiring in 1986. 

One of Dennis' fondest Colum¬ 
bia memories was being manager 
of the scoreboard at Baker Field 


while in med school. He notes 
that he "was on the field signaling 
the plays a few feet away when 
Bill Swiacki '49 caught that pass 
sailing through the air three feet 
off the ground" (Columbia 21, 
Army 20, October 25,1947). 

Another classmate with fond 
memories of Professor Burdette I. 
Kinne is Jack Levering of Chica¬ 
go. In September 1945, Jack was 
one of the first WWII veterans to 
enroll at Columbia under the GI 
Bill. He recalls Kinne as "a little 
guy" who would sit on the edge 
of the desk swinging his legs as 
he addressed his classes. 

A special memory was the 
good professor's exasperation 
with a class of mostly teenagers 
("I was five or six years older 
than most of them," Jack recalls.) 
who couldn't remember that 
"not" in French requires two 
words, ne and pas. As Jack tells it, 
Kinne pounded the table and 
shouted, "You're only using ne. 
You're not using pas, and he's the 
one paying for you to be here!" 

Jack enlisted in the Maryland 
National Guard at 20, joining two 
older brothers. The Guard was 
called into federal service in early 
1941. Jack recalls training with 
wooden guns during those early 
days of the U.S. military buildup 
and pulling up cotton at Fort Bragg, 
N.C., to make room for tents. 

Jack's outfit shipped overseas 
on the Queen Mary in 1942, an 
experience he recalls as seven 
days and nights of zigzagging to 
avoid torpedoes: "Everybody was 
seasick. I spent the whole seven 
days on deck." After they landed 
in the British Isles, Jack remem¬ 
bers, Army brass was horrified to 
discover that three brothers had 
come overseas on the same ship. 
He was transferred from the 
infantry to the 121st Engineer Bat¬ 
talion, part of the 29th Infantry 
Division, the unit he landed with 
in Normandy and crossed France 
and Germany with. 

Jack has some unusual memo¬ 
ries of war-torn Europe including 
being surrounded by "desolate 
animals" abandoned by owners 
fleeing the battle zones: horses 
tied to trees, shell-shocked dogs, 
calves locked in bams starving 
and GIs being surrounded by 
stray dogs and kittens when they 
stopped to eat a meal. He also 
tells of the Army practice of dig¬ 
ging a six-foot-long slit trench at 
every stop to use as a latrine, 
then filling it in — with dirt 
mounded on top of it — and 
putting up a cardboard sign that 
said "latrine," with the date, 
when moving on. "Many Euro¬ 
peans," he says, "couldn't read 
English. They'd come and put 
down flowers and say prayers." 
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Despite his long military ser¬ 
vice, Jack will have nothing to do 
with national veterans organiza¬ 
tions. "Every one of them," he 
says, "is homophobic." Jack is 
gay. "It's not the homophobia that 
bothers me," Jack notes. "It's the 
unreality. There were four gay 
guys in my company. They were 
completely accepted. They were 
leaders in planning things." 

One of these men was chosen 
for a top-secret pre-invasion 
assignment in London to make a 
scale model of the French coast 
and, on D-Day, earning the Silver 
Star for rescuing seven fellow GIs 
pinned down by the Germans. 
Another, taken prisoner during the 
invasion, refused to give any infor¬ 
mation beyond name, rank and 
serial number to Germans, who 
asked what weapon he carried and 
what his duty was. He finally told 
them, "I'm the tailor for my com¬ 
pany. I landed with a flat iron." 
This same POW was the only vol¬ 
unteer when their captors asked a 
group of prisoners for help in 
moving an unexploded bomb. 

Jack lives in a retirement facili¬ 
ty on Chicago's North Lake Shore 
Drive after 35 years as a psychi¬ 
atric social worker in Illinois. He 
worked in a veterans hospital, in 
a cancer ward, with children from 


more than 15 years of dedicated ser¬ 
vice as class correspondent. Begin¬ 
ning with the September issue, John 
Weaver will serve as 1949 class cor¬ 
respondent. Please send your news to 
him: wudchpr@verizon.net or 2639 
E. Uth St., Brooklyn, NY 11235.] 

As I write this, our reunion com¬ 
mittee is hard at work preparing 
for June. I find the program excit¬ 
ing. I hope you also found it so if 
you attended and had a chance to 
greet old friends, enjoy the festivi¬ 
ties and the intellectual fare and 
once again feel good about having 
been here after the war ended. 

With profound sadness, we 
note that Steve Tavuchis passed 
away in January after a long ill¬ 
ness from two strokes. Steve will 
be remembered for his constant 
smile and good humor, as well as 
his uncanny ability to take things 
in stride. Steve resided in Athens, 
Greece, where he had practiced 
law for many years. He will be 
missed. Anyone wishing to con¬ 
tact his widow, Diana, can obtain 
his address from yours truly, who 
gratefully acknowledges Claude 
Cornu '48 as our informant. 

Bob Butler, the Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning gerontologist, is among 
five eminent recipients of the 
$250,000 Heinz Award for the 


The Rev. Nicholas Nappi ’48 is retired in Jonas, Pa., after a 
40 -year career as a Methodist clergyman. 


foster homes and with former 
prison inmates — clients in 
almost every case poor and, in 
most cases, minorities. He calls 
himself "honored" to have 
worked with them. He now 
writes poetry and enjoys nature. 

The Rev. Nicholas Nappi, a 
member of the Pre-Theology Soci¬ 
ety and the University Christian 
Association as an undergraduate, 
is retired in Jonas, Pa., after a 40- 
year career as a Methodist clergy¬ 
man. Serving churches in Nau¬ 
gatuck and Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Hicksville and Bay Shore, 
N.Y., "I tried to be as conscien¬ 
tious and faithful a minister as I 
could be." He and his wife, 
Dorothea, who met as teenagers 
in a Baptist church in Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., have been married since 
1950. They raised five children 
and have three grandchildren. 
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Joseph B. Russell 

180 Cabrini Blvd., #21 
New York, NY 10033 


objrussell@earthlink.net 


[Editor's note: This is Joe Russell's 
last Class Notes column. We accept 
his resignation and thank him for his 


Human Condition. (See March 
CCT "Around the Quads" for 
details.) 

From George Woolfe '48, we 
learn that Bill Farren underwent a 
successful triple bypass at 
Winthrop University Hospital on 
March 23 and is recuperating at 
home in Baldwin, L.I. George 
reports that the prognosis is good, 
as Bill kept himself in good shape 
through the years, and he expects 
to be back on his sailboat as soon 
as the weather turns suitable. Orig¬ 
inally in the Class of '46, Bill and 
George met on the first day of 
freshman orientation in September 
1942, when Bill approached to ask 
if George had gone to Trinity 
School (he had). Bill remembered 
playing basketball against him 
while attending Poly Prep. They 
drank a lot of beer together until 
the Army Air Corps called George 
to active duty the second week of 
the spring term, but as Bill did not 
reach 18 until June, he was able to 
finish the year before being drafted 
into the military police. The two 
picked up where they had left off 
at the Lions Den in September '46 
and have been boring one another 
with war stories since. To George, 
thanks for the good words, and to 


Bill, all good wishes for a speedy 
and complete recovery! 

From White Plains, N.Y., 
Campbell Geeslin, who, like 
your correspondent, started with 
the Class of 1950 after the Navy in 
WWII, notes that he, too, was in a 
hurry and finished with '49. He 
lived in Livingston Hall and was 
called "Tex," so it is not surprising 
that after graduation he returned 
to Texas to be a reporter, writer 
and editor on newspapers and 
magazines, losing contact with 
everyone he knew here. He 
wound up back in New York 15 
years later. Even now, when any¬ 
one says "Shakespeare," he hears 
Mark Van Doren reading the son¬ 
nets. George Nobbe, fondling his 
English Ovals, is Chaucer; wasp- 
tongued Professor Kinne liked to 
mock his accent in French class. 

When he stopped commuting 
into Manhattan, Campbell wrote 
and printed from woodcuts a 
story about a little Mexican girl 
for Ids twin granddaughters. It 
was published by Knopf in 1996, 
with illustrations by a Mexican 
artist, and he has since published 
three more picture books about 
children in Mexico. Amazing, 
magical things happen in his sto¬ 
ries, and in December 2002, some¬ 
thing amazing and magical hap¬ 
pened to him. A woman from the 
Cincinnati Opera invited him to 
write a libretto for an adaptation 
of his third book. How Nanita 
Learned to Make Flan (Atheneum, 
1999). The next seven months 
were an intense and enjoyable 
learning experiences, working by 
phone, e-mail and FedEx with a 
Mexican composer who lives in 
California. Early this year, Camp¬ 
bell flew to Cincinnati for 
rehearsals and found himself in 
show biz, fixing lyrics. The simple 
little story had become a lavish 
production with glorious music, 
marvelous young singers, four 
sets and beautiful costumes. The 
opera premiered on January 31 
and was performed in schools 
and city centers in four Midwest¬ 
ern states through May 15. His 
fourth picture book, Elena's Sere¬ 
nade (Atheneum), was published 
in March. Whenever invited, 
Campbell visits schools and 
libraries to read his books and 
talk about writing. If he could, he 
writes, he'd perform the mariachi 
from the opera, too! Ole! 

Bob Goldberg writes from 
Lawrence, N.Y., that in 2001 he 
discontinued his business as the 
advances in computer technology 
had rendered high-end dictation 
equipment obsolete. Still relishing 
the group photo of our class at 
our 50th in 1999 and Gene Ros- 
sides' invitation to sit with him at 
dinner, he wonders whether the 
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invitation may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the feature arti¬ 
cles he wrote for Spectator during 
'48-'49. 

Judah Gribetz has been burn¬ 
ing the midnight oil as special 
master to help U.S. District Judge 
Edward R. Korman resolve the 
thorny issues of how best to dis¬ 
tribute the remaining unclaimed 
Swiss bank account balances to 
Holocaust survivors. In his no-win 
position of seeking to do what is 
best for those who have since 
WWII recovered the least, he is 
continually attacked by represen¬ 
tatives of those whose needs have 
been better met. He calls upon a 
sense of fairness and decency, 
assisted by what he learned at the 
College and the Law School, and 
earlier than that at home, to pro¬ 
vide the guidance to reach just 
results. We salute his efforts. 

Having retired three years ago 
from the Geographic Information 
Systems Unit of North Carolina's 
Department of Transportation, 
Chet Nedwidek is so busy that 
he may need a regular job to find 
free time. Still consulting as pres¬ 
ident of Alpha Omega Associ¬ 
ates, he also makes bowls, plat¬ 
ters and hollow forms from tree 
trunks as a wood turner. His 
work is exhibited and sold 
through museums and upscale 
galleries, and he competes with 
some success in art contests. He 
is a board member of a local 
turning club and invites us to 
browse the website for photos of 
some great work by its members: 
www.woodturnersguild.com. 

To make space for a larger 
sanctuary, Chet's church recently 
removed some trees, which he 
formed into bowls and platters 
and then donated for sale at auc¬ 
tion, raising more than $3,400 for 
the church's building fund. Chet 
is making chalices from the cut¬ 
offs of heavy exposed roof 
planks, to be auctioned later. 
Chet's church, where he serves as 
coordinator of ushers and a 
Eucharistic minister, was 
designed 20 years ago by a group 
sitting around his kitchen table. 
He served as the go-between 
between the vestry and contrac¬ 
tor to get it built. Now seating 
240, it has the third largest con¬ 
gregation in its diocese and will 
be capable of expansion to seat 
900 with its new sanctuary. 

Among other things, Chet is a 
local area interviewer for the Col¬ 
lege and Engineering School, 
makes presentations in local 
junior high schools during engi¬ 
neering week and is a proctor for 
math competitions. There was 
more in his e-mail, but I hope he 
will agree that this is enough for 
now. He sets a fine example! 
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Harvey Krueger '51, vice chairman at Lehman Brothers, was hon¬ 
ored along with Barnard President Judith Shapiro on May 17 when 
the Kraft Center for Jewish Student Life held its fourth annual 
Gershom Mendes Seixas Award Dinner at Lerner Hall. Krueger 
(center) is flanked by former Seixas Award winner Robert Kraft 
'63 (left) and Hillel Co-President Richard Kobrin '62. About 300 
alumni and friends attended the event and were entertained by 
Joey Weisenberg '04, who played the mandolin along with his 
Village Klezmer Band, and a guest singer from Vilna, Lithuania. 
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fencing." Phil hopes that others 
will notify Class Notes of continu¬ 
ing career pursuits. Not a bad 
idea; let's see how many of us, 
after more than half a century, are 
still helping the world to rotate. 

Art Thomas has the answer to 
his question (November 2003) 
about whether, in a 1948 meet 
with Dartmouth, the Columbia 
lightweight crew competed 
against a heavyweight crew. Art 
wrote to the Dartmouth oarsmen, 
some of who answered and con¬ 
firmed that they were indeed a 
heavyweight crew. "It may have 
been," Art says, "the only light¬ 
weight vs. heavyweight crew race 
in Ivy League history." The dis¬ 
crepancy in weight classes went 
unreported at the time. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@aol.com 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 


Our 55-year reunion is less than a 
year away, and it's not too soon to 
be planning. You will soon 
receive, or may have already 
received, a letter from the College 
Alumni Office. Please don't sit on 
this communication; give it your 
close attention, complete the ques¬ 
tionnaire and return it to the 
Alumni Office. Your views are 
important to the reunion planners. 

Furthermore, we will need sev¬ 
eral of you to serve on a commit¬ 
tee to create a specific class pro¬ 
gram. So, when you come to the 
part about volunteering, don't be 
modest about contributing your 
wisdom to designing a memo¬ 
rable event. 

Ray Annino is a watercolorist, 
and everyone with Internet 
access can view his work. Ray 
recently updated his online 
gallery: http://pages.prodigy. 
net/rayal. 

Kirby Congdon, a Florida resi¬ 
dent for many years, has gone 
back to his roots in rural Con¬ 
necticut with his new book. Nov¬ 
els: Prose-Poems of People. Old Mys¬ 
tic, Connecticut. Sixty-Five Years 
Ago (SeaStory Press, Key West). 
The book is a compilation of 45 
fact-based profiles of individuals 
Kirby has known. Kirby has pub¬ 
lished 11 books of poetry and two 
works of prose poems and has 
been a magazine publisher and 
editor. About two dozen of his 
poems have been set to music by 
composers in the U.S. and Aus¬ 
tralia. He is the poetry editor for 


the Key West literary magazine 
Cayo and claims (in response to 
my question of who is still work¬ 
ing full-time. May CCT) to be 
working eight days a week, albeit 
for himself. 

In this day of America's love 
affair with the SUV, we have at 
least one fellow in our class who 
finds enjoyment in an earlier mode 
of transportation. Phil Ferro is a 
member of the American Driving 
Society, a national association of 
those devoted to driving a horse 
and carriage. ADS has about 1,000 


At Dean's Day, April 3,1 had the 
privilege of introducing Robert M. 
Krauss, professor of psychology, 
who addressed the topic "Why Do 
We Gesture When We Speak?" He 
suggested this test: Ask your 
friends to define the word "globe." 
Watch their hands. Then ask for a 
definition of a word like "humani¬ 
tarian" and again watch to see 
what gestures they make. You will 
be surprised at the difference. 

Dean's Day was well attended, 
with '51 represented by David 
Berman, Ted Bihuniak, Carroll 


Donald Holden ’51 will exhibit his watercolors and drawings 
throughout the summer at several galleries. 


members in the United States and 
Canada who not only drive for 
recreation but also compete on 
courses similar to those for auto¬ 
mobiles. Phil is a technical dele¬ 
gate of ADS, a role in which he 
represents ADS in ensuring that 
horses, competitors and other offi¬ 
cials are properly cared for and 
that ADS rules are observed. This 
summer, he is an organizer for the 
Lorenzo Driving Competition, a 
prestigious carriage-driving event 
in Cazenovia, N.Y. Phil expects 
that about 100 competitors from all 
over the Eastern U.S. will partici¬ 
pate. The competition is many- 
faceted with classifications accord¬ 
ing to age, experience, number of 
horses, obstacle courses and 
marathons. 

ADS is a spare-time activity for 
Phil; he works full-time (more 
than 50 hours a week) as an 
Ob/Gyn professor at the SUNY 
Upstate Medical Center in Syra¬ 
cuse. But he adds, "Sadly, no more 


Brown, Richard Drachman, 
Robert Flynn, Edward Hardy, 
Archie MacGregor, Warren 
Nadel, Nis Petersen, Edwin 
Trayner, Elliot Wales, Paul Wal¬ 
lace and me. Quite a few spouses 
accompanied their husbands, all 
helping to celebrate another 
Columbia250 event. Kudos are in 
order for Ken Catandella, execu¬ 
tive director of Alumni Affairs, 
and Heather Applewhite, assis¬ 
tant director, and their staff for 
again providing an outstanding 
lecture series and social amenities. 

Stanley I. Schachter has retired 
and moved from New Jersey to 
Florida. His new address is 7881 
Rinehart Dr., Boynton Beach, FL 
33437. He and his wife, Ann, will 
vacation this summer in Martha's 
Vineyard before returning south in 
September. Stan told us of a mini¬ 
reunion with Phil Pakula and his 
wife, Barbara, who live in Jack¬ 
sonville, and Richard Brown and 
his wife, Helen, who live in Aven¬ 


tura. Phil and Stan were room¬ 
mates in 1948. Both completed law 
school and practiced in New York 
City before retirement. Now Phil 
plays golf and Stan is our CIA in 
Florida. Richard is a retired 
designer and building contractor 
whose father attended the College, 
Class of 1919. Richard's two sons 
followed him to Columbia, and 
his daughter attended Wellesley 
and the University of Virginia. 

Stan had a winter visit with 
Arnold Schwartz. The two were 
high school classmates in Brook¬ 
lyn 60 years ago. Arnold and his 
wife of 53 years, Phyllis, reside at 
21714 Palm Cir., Boca Raton, FL 
33433, where he is a director of the 
homeowners' association. 

The Alumni Office informed us 
of the April 2004 death of 
William R. Sherman. William 
lived in St. Louis; no further 
information is available. 

Renowned artist Donald 
Holden will exhibit his watercol¬ 
ors and drawings in July at The 
White Gallery in Lakeville Conn.; 
at the Pucker Gallery in Boston 
during July and August; and at 
the Round Top Center For The 
Arts, Damariscotta, Maine, in 
August and September. If you are 
near these galleries in the sum¬ 
mer, don't miss an opportunity to 
view Don's creativity. 

The Kraft Center for Jewish Stu¬ 
dent Life, Columbia/Bamard Hil¬ 
lel, honored Harvey M. Krueger 
and Dr. Judith Shapiro, president 
of Barnard College, on May 17 at 
its fourth annual Gershom Mendes 
Seixas Award Dinner. The award is 
bestowed on those who have 
made outstanding contributions to 
Jewish life at Columbia. Harvey, a 
1953 graduate of the Law School, 
has distinguished himself both in 
business and philanthropic 
endeavors. As president and CEO 
of Kuhn Loeb, he oversaw the 
merger with Lehman Brothers and 
became head of investment bank¬ 
ing and later vice chairman of 
Lehman Brothers. He is credited 
with opening capital markets to 
the Israel government and Israeli 
companies. Among his numerous 
charitable causes, he is most proud 
of his tenure as chairman of die 
Hebrew University Board of Gov¬ 
ernors. He has provided the 
Krueger Family Fellowship in Jew¬ 
ish Studies at Columbia and, along 
with his wife, Connie, a Barnard 
trustee, endowed a lecture hall at 
Barnard. Congratulations, Harvey, 
for the award, named for Gershom 
Mendes Sexias, the first American- 
born rabbi. Revolutionary War 
patriot and Jewish trustee of 
Columbia in the early 1800s. 

Associate Class Notes editor 
Nis Petersen will write the next 
column while my wife and I recov- 
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er from the excitement of the birth 
of an 11th grandchild, Justin 
Daniel Koplinka. Although his 
father, Daniel, was graduated from 
Michigan State, where I doubt 
freshman scholars were required 
to view the film. Birth of a Baby, 
that we Ivy Leaguers sat through 
in 1947, he must have gotten some 
alternate biology lessons! 



Arthur Ingerman 

43 Henry St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201-1702 


rosaling@aol.com 


The crocuses pushed their way up 
in The Big Apple, and the slum¬ 
bering alumni of the Class of '52 
seem to be awakening and in 
motion once again. Items are trick¬ 
ling in that confirm my contention 
that you are out there, still 
shuckin' and jivin', and making an 
impact. We want to hear about it. 

The indefatigable Stanley 
Schachter '51 has been an invalu¬ 
able source of information about 
'52ers, drawing on his more than 
half a century of involvement with 
the TEP fraternity (now dormant at 
Columbia). Stanley, retired from his 
successful law practice, has estab¬ 
lished a presence in Florida and 
has relentlessly pursued Columbia 
connections with the snowbirds 
and other southern relocators and 
feeds my pipeline with his glean¬ 
ings. A tip of my hat and computer 
to him. 

Martin Finkel piles up the 
kudos for his work in New York 
as a physician. He has been recog¬ 
nized in the national Congression¬ 
al record. Lloyd Singer checks in 
from Lincolnshire, Ill., where he 
runs a $4 million training video 
company. His daughter, Jenna 
(14), a strong A student, manages 
to hold him off on the tennis 
court, where Lloyd plays four 
times a week. (Showoff! I only 
play three times.) 

George Lipkin's daughter, 

Lisa, a well-known storyteller in 
the New York area, has completed 
a book. Bringing the Story Home: A 
Complete Guide to Storytelling for 
Parents (W.W. Norton & Co., 

2001). Bob Kandel, my illustrious 
predecessor at this desk, and his 
wife, Evelyn, made recent stops in 
Richmond, Va.; Orangeburg, N.C.; 
Savannah, Ga.; and Hilton Head, 
S.C., finishing this whirl with a 
stop at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. Keep it 
going. Bob. 

David Kettler, Bard College 
Scholar-in Residence in political 
science and sociology, has pro¬ 
duced 3 \ books and six scholarly 
articles since 2002 and is active 
with CU travel groups. He and his 
wife, Janet, have been to Barcelona, 


Madrid, Helsinki, St. Petersburg 
and Paris and environs. 

Our esteemed president. Bob 
Adelman, attended the 50th 
reunion of his Law School class. 
Other attendees included A1 
Bomser, Dave Braun, Stan Gar¬ 
rett, Herb Halberg, Mark Hugh¬ 
es, Ken Jones and Sherwin Sim¬ 
mons. Bob and his wife, Judith, 
are ensconced for the summer in 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Art Leb and his lovely wife, 
Lois, are celebrating their 50th 
wedding anniversary in January. 
They split their time between 
Ohio and Florida. Their three suc¬ 
cessful children practice their pro¬ 
fessions in Ohio. 

The Ingerman grandchild pool 
has grown by one, although a 
very small one. Our daughter, 
Michele, gave birth in March to a 
three-month premature girl, 
Corinne, who weighed 1 lb., 14 oz. 
Marvelous medical technology 
has helped the feisty little girl over 
the considerable early hurdles, 
and she has doggedly reached 3| 
pounds. You go, girl! 

My spies and scouts are out 
there now that the weather has 
improved, but we need a little 
help. Write or e-mail me about 
your doings. Don't be lazy or 
shy. I give good press. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Henry Villaume lives in Intervale, 
N.H., with his wife, Susette. They 
have three children and one grand¬ 
child. Henry was disappointed to 
have missed our great 50th reunion 
because he was revocering from 
gall bladder surgery. He and his 
son, Peter, have an engineering 
consulting business; they provide 
design seminars for engineers 
interested in heat transferring 
equipment. Henry has enormous 
energy. Last March, he was elected 
to his local school board. He also is 
involved with a budget committee 
for a water precinct that serves sev¬ 
eral thousand people. 

Henry thinks of our years 
together at Columbia as one of the 
high spots of his life. Interestingly, 
the doctor who replaced his aortic 
heart valve and performed seven 
or eight bypasses during two open 
heart surgeries was trained by 
Bobby Wallace at the Mayo Clinic. 

Henry continues his close asso¬ 
ciation with the College by inter¬ 
viewing prospective candidates. 
This past year, he had lunch or 
dinner with 12 applicants. Two 
were admitted and two were wait¬ 
listed. His enthusiasm for meeting 
high school seniors and helping 


them reach Momingside is infec¬ 
tious. Keep up the good work! 

Larry Jacobson retired in 1996 as 
a doctor of radiation therapy at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital in Miami Beach, Fla. 
and lives in a condo there. Larry 
enjoyed our 50th reunion tremen¬ 
dously. Having Parkinson's has not 
prevented him and his second wife 
from traveling. Larry spent 1973-74 
as an intern at the Tel Hashomer 
hospital in Israel, and he was there 
during the frightening and danger¬ 
ous war that ensued. At the end of 
the year, Larry's first wife decided 
to remain in Israel with their chil¬ 
dren rather than return to the Unit¬ 
ed States. Subsequently, Larry met 
and married his second wife in 
Florida. 

Larry also has fun interviewing 
candidates for admission. The 
admissions process is highly com¬ 
petitive, and of his four candi¬ 
dates, none was admitted. Of the 
60 South Florida candidates who 
applied this year, four were 
admitted early decision and two 
were admitted regular decision. 

This year, I interviewed the 
most extraordinary candidate I 
have interviewed in 30 years. 
Danny lives in Stratford, Conn. 

No one at his high school, nor in 
the Columbia Admissions Office, 
can remember any student from 
his school being admitted. He is in 
the top 3 percent of his class. 

(That's not unusual for candidates 
from our area.) He is one of the 
presidents of the student assem¬ 
bly. (Not particularly unusual.) He 
is a member of the hack team. 
(Also, not unusual.) What makes 
him unusual is that Danny also 
works 35 hours a week: 20 hours 
during the week and 15 hours on 
weekends. He is the sole support¬ 
er for himself, his mother, a 14- 
year-old brother and two five- 
year-old siblings, one of whom 
has Down Syndrome. 

After interviewing Danny, I 
talked to one of his teachers, who 
told me that at the beginning of 
his junior year, the boy came to 
him having heard that he was a 
graduate of Teachers College and 
told him that since he was in sixth 
grade, he had dreamed of attend¬ 
ing Columbia and asked whether 
his teacher could help him be 
admitted. 

Subsequently, I introduced 
Danny to Harry Coleman '46, who 
lives in New Canaan, Conn. Harry 
was equally taken with Danny 
and e-mailed the College Admis¬ 
sions Office the next day. Later, I 
learned that Danny's high school 
classmates were so excited about 
the possibility of his being admit¬ 
ted that they posted a huge sign: 
"Number of Days Until Danny 
Hears From Columbia." During 
the last 48 hours of waiting, they 


changed the sign to keep track of 
the number of hours. 

As you might imagine, learning 
that Danny was admitted early 
decision was a huge thrill for him 
and his interviewer. As icing on 
the cake, Danny was selected to 
become a Kluge Fellow, which 
means the expense of his attend¬ 
ing the College is virtually cov¬ 
ered for four years. 

If you decide to become an 
alumni interviewer, I cannot 
promise that every candidate you 
recommend will be admitted. 
However, you will find that the 
experience is immensely reward¬ 
ing, and you'll thoroughly enjoy 
talking to bright, delightful, enthu¬ 
siastic youngsters. If you're really 
lucky, you may meet other Dannys 
and help speed them on their way 
to the College. 


54 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


As of May, we had more than 100 
classmates planning to attend our 
50th reunion, and with spouses, 
and so forth, there were more than 
200 participants. We covered a 
number of venues, ranging from 
the campus to the Columbia Club 
on 43rd Street to lower Manhattan 
to Tavern on the Green in Central 
Park to Baker Field. 

With more than 150 responses 
to the Class questionnaire, I think 
that all of us will find the results 
interesting. In some respects, the 
old adage "the more things 
change, the more they stay the 
same" applies. In other areas, our 
classmates' responses are substan¬ 
tially different from what we hear 
about today's graduates. All class¬ 
mates will receive copies of our 
Class "Yearbook" for this year, 
and I am sure that you will find 
the contents (bios, results of the 
questionnaire and highlights of 
the 1950-54 era) interesting. 

In addition to meeting with 
such luminaries as President Lee 
C. Bollinger, Dean Austin Quigley 
and some great professors, atten¬ 
dees received a copy of Professor 
Robert McCaughey's Stand, 
Columbia (Columbia University 
Press, 2003), the single-volume 
history of the University. Ric 
Bums '78 produced a documen¬ 
tary on the history of Columbia, 
which we had the opportunity to 
see, as well. That film has been 
taken "on the road" to Columbia 
Club gatherings throughout the 
country. I had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing it in San Diego. It was excel¬ 
lent, and the two recently-admit¬ 
ted students who I brought with 
me enjoyed it, as well. 


JULY 
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Sculpture for Peace 


B eginning in 1989, St. Olaf College has 
commissioned Mac Gimse '57, who 
has taught there since 1970, to cre¬ 
ate sculpture and poetry for six Nobel Prize 
Laureates who have visited campus. His 
most recent work honored Jimmy Carter, 

Nobel Laureate in 2002. According to Gimse, 
the sculpture, Roots and Wings, represents 
the cycle of life and the struggle for freedom. 

The sculpture was presented to former Presi¬ 
dent Carter in February 2004, along with the 
following poem by Gimse: 

Whoever Wakes Up to a New Creation 
Searches for Its Roots 

Mothers cradle child on child, 

And fathers search the fresh of earth. 

To pass their hands of nurturing 
through the springtime of our birth. 

The harmony of humans is heard 
As discord against the sound of kisses 
boldly on our cheek from newborn fugitives 
Waking with their loud(ly) cries for freedom. 

Our place for throwing sower's seeds 
Is fenced on soils to stand 
Where toils of feet are planted 
bending life to living land. 

In childhood our deepest need is kinship, 
however dear or distant, to fine-tune covenants 
of decency that shape and savor 
the fruits of all our labor. 

We are here to sow the tilling seed, 

Stab fields through summer fires; 

Feel roots deep digging downward, 

Watching shoots loft into spires. 



Mac Gimse '57 with Roots and Wings, the sculp¬ 
ture he created to honor 2002 Nobel Laureate 
Jimmy Carter. 


Rubbing is the true feel of poverty, 

Bruising into community refugees 
Without shelter whose die-threads weave 
our gift of life into their plea for solidarity. 

Throwers of the sowing seed 
Stride wing to wing in creation's dance 
To harvest all that nature knows 
Is given by God's own chance. 

So stand, flesh-on-bones, 

Wake now you and all humanity, 

To speak our single-throated story 

That beyond the stones which hold our walls, 

We are cradled, 

all and only, 

by the sea. 


For those of us at the reunion, I 
know that it will have been a 
wonderful and warm experience. 
For those who were unable to 
come, you were missed. 

I spoke with Joe Hayslip, who 
after many years in international 
assignments with IBM, is retired 
and living in Madison, Ala. Joe, 
whose wife, Catherine, is 
deceased, always had a wonder¬ 
ful way with people and is now 
using Ids skills as a neighborhood 
"Mr. Rogers." I'm certain that he 
is good at it. 

Bruce King and his wife, Adele, 
retired to Paris last August. While 
he and Adele's careers have been 
mainly in writing and editing, their 
time now is spent dancing and 
going to Baroque operas and con¬ 
certs "and, of course restaurants." 
Ralph Smith, unfortunately, was 
not able to make our reunion but 
has been generous in his support of 
our Class Fund. 

In the September issue, I will 


cover the reunion. In the mean¬ 
time, please be well, enjoy life 
with family and friends, and give 
back to the world some of what 
we learned at Columbia. 


^ Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 
gs481@juno.com 

The 250th anniversary celebration 
continues with lectures, symposia 
and events. The highly acclaimed 
road show conducted around the 
country has featured the Ric 
Burns '78 film, Columbia: A Cele¬ 
bration. The next big dates are 
September 18, Community Day, 
on campus, including a jazz con¬ 
cert, and October 2, when the 250 
festivities will come to a close. 
Homecoming will be a central 
part of this final event. Drop in 
and enjoy yourself. 

The expansion to Manhat- 


tanville (north of campus) contin¬ 
ues to evolve with President Lee 
C. Bollinger and key administra¬ 
tors unveiling proposed plans to 
Harlem business leaders, elected 
officials and community boards. 
The plan is to convert an underuti¬ 
lized manufacturing area north of 
125th Street into a vibrant, mixed- 
use development. The University 
is getting all parties involved early 
enough in the process so there will 
be no surprises when the project 
gets under way. 

There have been many exciting 
things happening on campus 


Dean's Drag.) More than 97 per¬ 
cent of the class attended this rau¬ 
cous affair to hear speeches from 
student leaders and Dean Austin 
Quigley. (Imagine Dean McKnight 
in this setting.) The Senior Class 
Fund achieved its goal of more 
than 75 percent participation — a 
record. The 110th Varsity Show (pay 
attention Lew Banci, Dave 
Stevens, Bob Brown) was held in 
late spring to overflow crowds at 
Lemer Hall. The original musical, 
which gets better each year, fea¬ 
tured a cameo by Dean Quigley, to 
the shrieks of the audience. A spe¬ 
cial book was created depicting 
the show's history with people, 
programs, conversations and so 
forth, and was given out at an 
alumni reception before the per¬ 
formance. It is a collector's item. 

The best-attended Dean's Day 
was held in Apri, and it's no sur¬ 
prise that the Class of '55 had the 
highest attendance by far. Alan 
Pasternak made an appearance 
from California; Bob Pearlman, 
Howard Loeb and Aaron Preiser 
came in from New Jersey; Chuck 
Solomon, Jay Joseph, Herman 
Okean and our good buddy, Steve 
Bernstein, doing OK, ventured to 
campus from Long Island; Nick 
Moore from Riverdale; Herb 
Finkelstein from Ossining; Bob 
Loring from Staten Island; and 
Alfred Gollomp of Brooklyn 
enjoyed the day. The locals (class¬ 
mates who live in Manhattan) 
were the usual suspects — Bob 
Brown, Elliot Gross, Don Kresge, 
Ben Kaplan, Julius Brown, Donn 
Coffee and Don Laufer. We can¬ 
not forget Greenwich, Conn.'s Bob 
Tuthill. [Editor's note: Donn Coffee 
passed away on May 24. Please see 
Obituaries.] 

The "Grandparent Class" initia¬ 
tive is growing. Anthony Viscusi 
(who also attended Dean's Day) 
and his wife hosted a special 
reception in their home a couple of 
months ago for members of the 
Class of '05 and some of our guys. 
This event followed two small din¬ 
ners held in local restaurants 
between members of the two class¬ 
es. About 35 '05ers and about 10 
'55ers were present. Participating 
were Allen Hyman, Steve Rabin, 
Gordon Silverman, Bill Epstein, 
Dick Ascher, Ron McPhee, Alan 
Sloate and Larry Balfus, among 
others. Non-attendees who could- 


Al Ginepra ’55 teaches at California International University, 
near Los Angeles. 


involving students, alumni, deans 
and administrators. The Class of 
'04 Senior Dinner was held under 
a huge tent on South Field in 
April. (This was a little larger than 
our Senior Punch Party or the 


n't make it but who want to be on 
the A-list for the next reception are 

Berish Strauch, Mort Rennert, 
Michael Schwartz, A1 Martz, Ezra 
Levin, Peter Pressman and 
Roland Plottel. 
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Our pen pal, A1 Ginepra, pin¬ 
ing for those days in Weymouth, 
Mass., and a grandfather again, 
has begun teaching at California 
International University, near Los 
Angeles. The ex-Forest Hills-ite, 
Paul Frank, has retired and lives 
in Lake Waramaug, Conn. He is 
involved in Washington, Conn., 
town commissions and local 
organizations. 

With the 50th reunion looming, 
we've heard from more class¬ 
mates interested in attending the 
festivities: Harris Epstein, who 
practices medicine in Bellmore, 
Long Island; Tom Evans, retired 
from the medical profession in 
Cincinnati; Judd Posner, also in 
Cincinnati and a senior scientist 
for the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health; 
and Stu Kaback, a patent attor¬ 
ney in New Jersey. Look forward 
to seeing you all on campus and 
the environs June 2-5, 2005. 

Members of the brilliant and 
resourceful Class of 1955: It is less 
than a year before we convene for 
the 50th. Be prepared for fun, friv¬ 
olity and maybe some deep 
thought as never experienced 
before by any reunion class on this 
glorious weekend. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 



Alan N. Miller 

257 Central Park West, 
Apt. 9D 

New York, NY 10024 


oldocal@aol.com 


Dear loyal guys of 1956: Summer 
is here, and along with the beauti¬ 
ful flowers and trees come aller¬ 
gies, which many of us are trying 
to control. Some bad goes with the 
good to keep you on your toes. 

I have returned from my sis¬ 
ter's in the Berkshires, where she 
and my daughters held a 70th 
birthday party for me on May 4. 

A wonderful party, and I was 
happy that Elke and Steve Easton 
could make it. Steve forced me to 
wear a unique birthday hat but 
brought me a Zabar's gift certifi¬ 
cate. My daughters cooked won¬ 
derful food, and my older daugh¬ 
ter baked a marshmallow cake 
with vertical chocolate buildings 
representing Manhattan. 

Steve reported that in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Joel Pimsleur has been cop¬ 
ing with medical problems; we 
wish him well. Speaking of med¬ 
ical problems. Buzz Paaswell and 
Mark Novick were at a recent 
class lunch and looked great after 
mild heart attacks — we need you 
guys, so stay healthy. Our superb 
class communicator, Larry Gitten, 
still is struggling with cancer, so 
best wishes. 

Ed Villanueva, our Virginia 



representative, also has a medical 
problem and is coming to NYC, a 
wise choice. Lee Seidler's wife, 
Lynn, died recently. Lee got his 
Ph.D. and I my M.D. at the same 
time some years after graduation. 
We all wish Lee the best. 

Now on to the good news. At 
our last class lunch at Faculty 
House, we reiterated unanimous 
support for 50th anniversary 
straw hats with Columbia blue 
ribbons, and Bob Siroty is in 
charge of this project. Dan Link, 
who missed the last lunch, offered 
his Westchester Club, as he did 
last year, for the next one. Steve 
and I will give Dan and whoever 
is his tennis partner a return 
match. 

Our literary Chicago cardiolo¬ 
gist, Phil Liebson, still is writing 
essays about a range of historical 
figures including Samuel Johnson, 
Sherlock Holmes, Marco Polo and 
British WWI poets, among others, 
and most recently Ring Lardner. 
Phil soon will be installed as the 
president of the Chicago Literary 
Club. I'm impressed; keep it up. 

I just found a note from Mar¬ 
tin Mayer (who I hope will 
resume his class luncheon 
appearances on his return from 
Florida), which talks of Barry 
Beller's incredible wine cellar at 
his Santa Fe home. As a collector 
of Bordeaux since 1966, but I am 
sure much inferior to Barry, I can 
appreciate this. 

Steve Easton and I attended 
Class Day on May 18, where we 
were asked to carry the 1956 class 
banner. I went to the May 19 Uni¬ 
versity Commencement and lun¬ 
cheon as well as the Columbia/ 
Barnard Hillel annual dinner on 
May 17. 


Joe Feldschuh '57 chats with David Chait '07, class president, at 
a March 24 dinner at Faculty House, part of a program of inter- 
generational dinners organized by the Alumni Affairs and Stu¬ 
dent Affairs offices. The eight members of the first-year class, 
chosen by lottery from more than 30 applicants, heard what 
Columbia was like 50 years ago and the impact a Columbia edu¬ 
cation has had on the lives of Feldschuch, Ted Dwyer '57, David 
Kinne '57, Bob Klipstein '57 and Ed Weinstein '57. Participating 
alumni, meanwhile, had a chance to hear first-hand what Colum¬ 
bia is like for today's students. 


^ Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, 

VA 22043-2931 
hdlleditor@aol.com 

Marty Fisher reports: "I had din¬ 
ner with Alma and Leon Satran at 
their home in Minneapolis on 
March 14. Their lovely home is 
about 10 minutes from downtown 
Minneapolis and 15-20 minutes 
from Lake Minnetonka. The 
lifestyle there is quite different 
from New York." Leon is on the 
faculty of the pediatrics depart¬ 
ment of the University of Min¬ 


Cardiologist Phil Liebson ’56 writes essays about historical 
figures such as Samuel Johnson, Sherlock Holmes, Marco 
Polo and British WWI poets. 


recent Nobel Prize winners. 

"So, 1957 has a small colony in 
the Twin Cities area (if only Garri¬ 
son Keillor went to Columbia). 
P.S.: Our March 9 lunch, hosted 
by Carlos Munoz, drew Ron 
Kushner, Dave Kinne, Steve 
Ronai, Sal Franchino, A1 Anton 
and Bob Klipstein." 

Mac writes: "I have been teach¬ 
ing at St. Olaf [College] since 1970, 
and beginning in 1989, the college 
commissioned me to create sculp¬ 
ture and poetry for six Nobel Prize 
Laureates who have come to cam¬ 
pus: Norman Borlaug, 1977; U.N. 
Peacekeeping Operations, 1988; 
Rigoberta Menchu, 1993; David 
Trimble and John Hume, 1999; 
and Jimmy Carter, 2002. 

"The sculpture and poetry for 
co-laureates Trimble and Hume of 
Ireland is shown here: www.stolaf. 
edu/nppf/2000/siteindex.htm, 
then click on BEARING THE 


I want to bid a fond farewell to 
Scott Koonin '02, our class repre¬ 
sentative at the College Alumni 
Office the past two years, and wish 
him well at his new job at Pfizer. 

So remember to plan for the 
big 50th in 2006, and keep your 
suggestions coming in to me and 
your contributions coming to 
Columbia College, a superb insti¬ 
tution getting better and better. 
The undergraduates I have taken 
courses with are unbelievably 
intelligent and well-spoken. As 
usual, wishing you all health, 
happiness, a rising stock market, 
loyal children and superb 
grandchildren. Keep in touch: 
212-712-2369, fax 212-875-0955, 
oldocal@aol.com. 


nesota and has been in Minneapo¬ 
lis since 1964. Leon's brother, 
George '52, is a psychiatrist in 
New York at St Luke's-Roosevelt 
Hospital Center and is on the 
Columbia faculty. He lives in 
Tenafly, N.J., where he knew Jerry 
Schwartz '52, who also lived 
there. "Paul Zola tells me that 
George Satran supervised some of 
his training at Roosevelt Hospital 
... small world. 

"Mac Gimse, who is retired as 
professor of art history at St. Olaf 
College, is active at the college 
and travels the world with his 
students. He has been commis¬ 
sioned to sculpt a bust of Jimmy 
Carter in connection with a cele¬ 
bration that St. Olaf runs for 


BURDEN OF PEACE by Mac 
Gimse. You will see that piece 
along with its poetry. The latest 
one, given to Jimmy Carter in Feb¬ 
ruary 2004, is not on the website 
yet (see box)." 

Mac earned his graduate 
degrees in art at Iowa and taught 
in Western Canada before going 
to St. Olaf. He taught sculpture, 
built a bronze foundry and creat¬ 
ed art in his private studio. His 
art history topics included world 
architecture, China, Japan, India, 
Southeast Asia and Africa, and he 
was one of the four founding fac¬ 
ulty in the fine arts major. He was 
a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Visiting Scholar in the 
South Asian Institute at Columbia 
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and in Chinese art history at 
Maryland. He was a Joyce Foun¬ 
dation Scholar to do sabbatical 
research on temples in India. 

Four sabbaticals helped Mac 
teach non-Western art history 
and produce two theme sculp¬ 
ture exhibits, "Sacrifice" and 
"Mercy." The St. Olaf Associates 
cast his bronze Christus Victor in 
an edition of 1,000. His sculpture 
has been exhibited in more than 
60 colleges, galleries and church¬ 
es throughout the United States, 
and his work is included in col¬ 
lections in 10 countries around 
the world. 

Harry Siegmund says "Aloha" 
from Hawaii! "By happy coinci¬ 
dence, a marathon was being 
held on my 60th birthday in 1995. 
The course rims to Athens from 
the battlefield where the Atheni¬ 
ans and Plataians surprisingly 
defeated the much larger Persian 
army in 490 B.C. About half the 
26.2 miles is a nagging, uphill 
grade. The race finishes within 
sight of the Acropolis in an 
ancient Greek stadium the 
Romans reworked in A.D. 144. 
That structure was reconstructed 
to be the site of the first modern 
Olympics in Athens in 1896. 

"That marathon was my first 
foreign race. Subsequently, I have 
made annual trips to Italy, Aus¬ 
tria, Bulgaria, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Hungary and Turkey on Elder- 
hostel tours that preceded sched¬ 
uled rims. That is a wonderful 
way to get into the race time zone 
and taper off training. By an 
additional happy coincidence, the 
Marathon-Athens run was being 
held on my 65th birthday. I 
returned to Greece after extensive 
travels in Bulgaria and Turkey 
and ran the course again." 

Harry (the Horse) now has 
accomplished what Phidipides, 
the victory messenger, failed to 
do: Harry has completed the 
course twice. 

"Long distance running contin¬ 
ues to be a passion, although I 
run just one marathon a year. My 
finishing time still is faster than 
[it was in my] first marathon at 
age 51, but that record is not 
going to stand for many more 
years. Running is an excellent 
stress reliever from my work as a 
CPA. Peggy Anne (Gilcher) '56 
Barnard and I live in Kailua, just 
10 miles from Honolulu and 14 
from Waikiki, but there is a sig¬ 
nificant mountain range between 
our area and the city. Fortunately. 

"In Kailua, you run briefly 
along roads until you get to a 
beach or a [mountain] trail of 
choice. The hard decisions in life! 
Furthermore, it's never too cold or 
icy to run. If you get overheated, 
you can jump into the ocean. 


"I now alternate running with 
yoga. It's nice to try to recover 
flexibility while stretching in a 
room full of good-looking, 
younger women. Beats account¬ 
ing and taxes by a long shot. For 
those who haven't tried a yoga- 
based, easy stretching program, 
you can expect real progress, ben¬ 
efits and satisfaction within a few 
weeks. Serious success in the 
yoga postures will take years, 
even for a Columbia graduate." 

Ed Weinstein reports: "On 
March 24, members of our class 
were hosted by the offices of 
Alumni Affairs and Student 
Affairs along with eight members 
of the Class of 2007 at dinner at 
Faculty House (see photo). Attend¬ 
ing were Ted Dwyer, David 
Kinne, Bob Klipstein, Joe Feld- 
schuh and myself. It was a very 
special experience! There was no 
agenda, just conversation, which 
ranged from world politics to the 
Core (then and now), the number 
of economics majors, the compar¬ 
ative number of premeds, and the 
basketball team (this might have 
been expected). It was an oppor¬ 
tunity for first-years to talk with 
College alumni and learn what a 
Columbia education is about. 

Fifty years of Columbia history 
and experience were seated 
around that table, and this dinner 
gave us the chance to share our 
stories. It also provided the 
opportunity to talk about the 
challenges faced by the '07ers, 
like financial aid and space, as the 
University moves beyond its 
250th birthday. This was a won¬ 
derful evening for us old grads 
and for new Columbians. 

"The undergraduates are cho¬ 
sen by lottery. The dinner had a 
wait list of 30. Our thanks [go] to 
the deans who created this pro¬ 
gram, for their imagination and 
interest." 



Barry Dickman 

24 Bergen St. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 


bdesqlaw@aol.com 


We are sorry to report the Janu¬ 
ary death, from lung cancer, of 
Henry Shapiro. Hank was a 
member of ZBT, Van Am and the 
Senior Society of Sachems, as 
well as an occasional Jester car¬ 
toonist. He received his master's 
in history from Cornell and his 
Ph.D. from Rutgers, and spent 
most of his career as a history 
professor at the University of 
Cincinnati. After becoming pro¬ 
fessor emeritus, he moved to 
Cleveland and then to York, Pa., 
where he died. He was a good 
friend and a good guy, and a lot 
of us will really miss him. Our 


deepest sympathy to his wife, 
Genevieve, and his sons, 
Lawrence, Elliott and Matthew. 

The class lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every 
month in the Grill Room of the 
Princeton/Columbia Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). E-mail 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 



Bennett Miller 

7805 Fox Gate Ct. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 


miller_bennett@yahoo.com 


By the time you read this, our 
45th reunion will have come and 
gone. I will follow up on the 
event in the September issue. 

From Marv Kolodny: "I am a 
clinical professor of medicine at 
the UCLA School of Medicine, 
mainly teaching. I was director of 
the UCLA digestive disease pro¬ 
gram and have retired from active 
involvement in patient care. 

While tending to my company, 
which does health-care consulting 
and clinical informatics, I am fry¬ 
ing to enjoy the good life: travel¬ 
ing, reading and fine dining. 

"Cindy, my lovely wife of 43 
years, is writing children books, 
and my son is engaged to a won¬ 
derful woman. We still love L.A., 
but N.Y. has a prominent place in 
our hearts. Regards to all." 

From Dan Ein: "I have been 
primarily engaged in the practice 
of allergy and, to a diminishing 
extent, internal medicine, in 
Washington, D.C., for the past 30 
years, after spending six years 
doing basic immunology research 
at NIH. I have been involved in a 
variety of other activities: I have 
taught at GW Medical School, 
where I am a clinical professor of 
medicine, and have been active in 
local and national medical organi¬ 
zations such as the Medical Soci¬ 
ety of D.C., of which I was presi¬ 
dent. I served on the board of the 
American College of Allergy, 
Asthma and Immunology and 
recently was nominated to be its 
vice president, which means I will 
be president in three years. 

"I chair the emergency pre¬ 
paredness effort for the society, 
which has been a fascinating and 
sometimes scary position, as I 
have contact with all sorts of peo¬ 
ple in the know about terrorism 
and the threats posed to our city 
and country. I have met everyone 
from firefighters and paramedics, 
to top officials in the Department 
of Homeland Security, to scien¬ 
tists devising new strategies, to 
contain bioterrorism agents. The 
stakes are particularly high in 
D.C. because we believe we still 


are a prime target. 

"I have a wonderful life out¬ 
side of my work, although my 
short game needs a lot of polish¬ 
ing. My wife, Marina, has a high- 
visibility public relations practice 
in D.C., so I am regularly regaled 
with great insider gossip embell¬ 
ished by her enormous wit. My 
two sons from my first marriage 
are successful entrepreneurs who 
have yet to provide me with the 
joys of grandfatherhood. My two 
stepchildren also are well on their 
way to successful careers: My 
daughter is a strategic studies 
expert and DoD consultant, and 
is one month away from her 
Oxford doctorate, and our 
youngest son graduated from the 
College last May and is a news¬ 
paper reporter in Chattanooga. 

"My parents and I escaped 
from Hitler's Europe in 1940. We 
could never have imagined, back 
then, the blessings that this coun¬ 
try would confer on us." 

From Alvin Halpem: "I 
received my Ph.D. in physics 
from Columbia in 1965 and joined 
the faculty of CUNY's Brooklyn 
College that year. I rose through 
the ranks to become professor in 
1975. For about 15 years, I carried 
out a research program in atomic 
physics, published a number of 
papers and received several NSF 
grants. I loved research and teach¬ 
ing, and taught a variety of 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses. In 1980,1 became chair¬ 
man of the physics department 
and held that position for 10 
years. During that time, I served 
on a variety of college-wide com¬ 
mittees, including chairing the 
college-wide promotion and 
tenure committee for three years. 

"In subsequent years, I became 
involved in university-wide, 
multi-campus research initiatives 
at CUNY. After some notable 
successes, I was appointed v.p. 
for research development at the 
Research Foundation of CUNY 
(the organization that adminis¬ 
ters all grants and contracts 
brought in by CUNY faculty), 
where I continued those efforts. 

In 1997,1 became acting and then 
interim president of the founda¬ 
tion. In addition, I was appointed 
university dean for research. I 
oversaw the administration of 
CUNY faculty grants and con¬ 
tracts, the organization and initi¬ 
ation of major multi-campus 
grant efforts, the development of 
major faculty research hiring ini¬ 
tiatives and the distribution to 
the faculty of substantial research 
equipment funds and internal 
research grant competition funds. 
By 2000,1 realized I wasn't hav¬ 
ing much fun anymore and 
decided that after 35 years at 
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CUNY, it was time to pack it in. I 
retired in September 2001. 

"Since then, I have been enjoy¬ 
ing travel and relaxing with my 
wife, Mariarosa, although I do 
some part-time grant work. We 
have two boys, Kenneth '91 and 
Marc '95, of whom we are enor¬ 
mously proud. Kenneth received 
a Ph.D. in theoretical particle 
physics from MIT in 1996, and 
with the horrific job market in 
physics (and especially theoretical 
particle physics) at that time 
ended up on Wall Street where he 
has a successful career. Marc 
received a master's degree in 
biology, as well as a law degree, 
from Stanford. He passed the Cal¬ 
ifornia bar in 2001 and has an 
excellent job in environmental 
law with a major law firm. In 
September, our first grandchild, 
Luke Orion, was born to Marc 
and Heidi, and we travel regular¬ 
ly to southern California to visit." 

From Guy Manaster: "My 
affection for Columbia and New 
York remains, but as one who 
'owned N.Y.' 45 years ago, I have 
become an absentee landlord. In 
the first few years after gradua¬ 
tion, on active duty, in business, 
as an itinerant 'wild and crazy 
guy/ and beginning graduate stu¬ 
dent, I visited N.Y., old friends 
and favorite places. Since marry¬ 
ing, receiving a Ph.D. in human 
development from the University 
of Chicago and a certificate in 
psychotherapy from the Adler 
School of Chicago, I've passed 
through N.Y. only a couple of 
times, but I made it to our 40th 
reunion. 

"In 1969, my wife, Jane, and I 
moved to Austin with our chil¬ 
dren, Kim and Rex. Dawn was 
bom shortly after and is our sole 
'real' Texan, prior to the four 
grandchildren. For 35 years. I've 
been on the educational psycholo¬ 
gy faculty at the University of 
Texas at Austin. My teaching and 
research areas included develop¬ 
mental, social, personality and 
counseling psychology, education 
and teacher education. I did all the 
usual administrative things — 
director of the counseling psychol¬ 
ogy doctoral program, chair of the 
human development and educa¬ 
tion program, graduate adviser, 
department chair, executive com¬ 
mittee of the faculty senate and so 
forth. As a present to myself for 
my 60th birthday, I resigned all 
administrative positions. 

"Throughout, I've been 
involved with Adlerian psycholo¬ 
gy through various offices and as 
president of the North American 
Society of Adlerian Psychology, 
editor of the Journal of Individual 
Psychology for 19 years, and cur¬ 
rently as president of the Interna¬ 


tional Association of Individual 
Psychology. When that term ends 
next year, after 36 years on the 
faculty, as professor of education¬ 
al psychology and the Charles H. 
Spence Professor of Education, I 
will retire from the university and 
teach part-time for a while. 

"Jane and I spent a year in 
England and Portugal. Last 
spring semester, we lived in 
Alpine, a town in West Texas 
with a small college and a popu¬ 
lation of less than 6,000 — the 
largest town within 120 miles. 
The past few summers, we've 
volunteered in parks in the 
northwest, writing curriculum, 
interpretive and evaluation mate¬ 
rials. We'll do the same this sum¬ 
mer at the Redwood National 
Park. Our older daughter teaches 
at a DoD school in Germany. She 
is there with our two grand¬ 
daughters. Our son is an actor 
and lawyer or lawyer and actor 
in Los Angeles. Our younger 
daughter has taken a break from 
teaching while raising her 3- and 
1-year-old sons in Dallas. 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 
mhausig@yahoo.com 


Dick Hall's daughter, Charlotte, 
was accepted for the Class of 2008. 
Bob McGarry retired from JLT Re 
Solutions, a reinsurance interme¬ 
diary firm, and joined another 
reinsurance intermediary start-up 
company. Bob joined several 
friends and former co-workers in 
this venture, and they have 
already established offices in 
Lawrenceville, N.J.; San Francisco; 
Bozeman, Mont.; and Dallas. The 
parent company of this venture is 
Wells Fargo Bank. Bob and his 
wife. Rose, live in Dallas. 

Allen Breslow left his labor 
law partnership and opened his 
own office for the practice of labor 
and employment law represent¬ 
ing management (especially non¬ 
profits) in Commack, N.Y. Allen 
has been married for 40 years and 
has four grandchildren, a boy and 
girl from his son, Jordan, and two 
boys from his daughter, Jill. 


Ed McCreedy ’6i is the io6th president of the New Jersey 
State Bar Association. 


"Jane will continue to work on 
the three books she has in 
progress and I'll finish my two 
before we embark on new writing 
projects in retirement and travel 
from Austin to visit our children, 
enjoy our little piece of land on a 
lake in northern Idaho, and, 
maybe, see N.Y. again, who 
knows? I have not been anywhere 
or done anything without refer¬ 
ence to and reliance on my 
Columbia College education and 
New York experience." 


Robert A. Machleder 

330 Madison Ave., 39th H. 
New York, NY 10017 
rmachleder@aol.com 

For Bill Tanenbaum, the close of 
2003 and the opening of 2004 
were the best of times and the 
worst of times: the death of his 
wife, Reina, on December 1, then 
the birth of his daughter Ruthie's 
first child, Samuel Rey Friedman, 
on December 20. On March 28, 
Bill's daughter Betty, whose son, 
Nathan, is 2, delivered a daugh¬ 
ter — Bill's first granddaughter. 
Her name: Reina. Bill extends his 
gratitude to classmates who con¬ 
tacted him after learning of his 
loss in March CCT. 

We mourn the loss of our 
friend Leonard Binder, who died 
on March 1, and offer deepest 
condolences to his family. 


Arthur Wisot M.D., in collabo¬ 
ration with David Meldrum 
M.D., released a second edition 
of Conceptions and Misconceptions: 
The Informed Consumer's Guide 
Through the Maze of In Vitro Fertil¬ 
ization and Other Assisted Repro¬ 
duction Techniques (Hartley & 
Marks, 2004) that has helped 
thousands of infertile couples 
conceive. The book provides 
patients with clear, understand¬ 
able and unbiased information 
about the complex and rapidly 
growing world of assisted repro¬ 
duction that empowers couples 
with the knowledge to make 
informed decisions. Arthur, who 
specializes exclusively in infertili¬ 
ty, is executive director of Repro¬ 
ductive Partners Medical Group 
and a clinical professor at UCLA 
School of Medicine. Additional 
information can be found at 
www.2reproduce.com. 

Ed McCreedy has been 
installed as the 106th president of 
the New Jersey State Bar Associa¬ 
tion. Phil Cottone, president of 
Property Advisory Corp., Devon, 
Pa., has been elected as 2004 
chairman of the board of the 
Counselors of Real Estate, a lead¬ 
ing international real estate asso¬ 
ciation. Phil specializes in pro¬ 
viding counsel on raising capital 
and the restructuring, financing 
and placement of real estate 
transactions, and in serving as 
expert witness and providing liti- 
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gation support in real estate 
securities cases. Phil is an estab¬ 
lished arbitrator and mediator 
and provides advice on eminent 
domain work. 

Phil also is v.p. of Universal 
Field Services, a right-of-way con¬ 
tract services firm, and Ruther¬ 
ford, Brown & Catherwood, a 
Philadelphia-based broker-dealer. 
He directs two public companies, 
Boston Capital Real Estate Invest¬ 
ment Trust and Government 
Properties Trust. 
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John Freidin 

2733 Munger St. 

New Haven, VT 05472 


freidinj@aol.com 


Dear Classmates: Gentlemen, 
start your engines. Your class¬ 
mates want some news. Let us 
know something about yourself 
— in 25 words, more or less. 
Happy summer. 

Allen Young, former editor of 
Spectator, lives in Royalston, 

Mass., where he writes and works 
to advance civil liberties for gays 
and protect the environment. This 
spring, the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts English department hon¬ 
ored Allen as the winner of its 
2004 Writer and Society Award. In 
recognition, the university will 
donate $500 to the Mount Grace 
Land Conservation Trust, where 
Allen serves on the board of 
directors. 

Since graduation, Allen has 
pursued a career as a newspaper 
journalist and author and has 
published 10 books, most recent¬ 
ly North of Quabbin Revisited: A 
Guide to Nine Massachusetts Towns 
North of Quabbin Reservoir 
(Haleys, 2002). Allen earned a 
master's degree from the Journal¬ 
ism School in 1964. He was a 
reporter for the Washington Post 
in 1967 but resigned to work for 
Liberation News Service and 
focus on the Vietnam anti-war 
movement. After moving to 
Royalston in 1973, Allen was as a 
reporter and assistant editor of 
the Athol Daily News and later 
was director of community rela¬ 
tions for Athol Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal. Congratulations, Allen, and 
thanks for your contributions to 
civil liberties and environmental 
protection. 

Outgoing class correspondent 
Ed Pressman offered his help to 
your new correspondent — sorely 
needed — and remarked that 
"although sometimes it is a pull 
to get our classmates to send 
material, there is great satisfaction 
to the job." I hope readers will 
defy Ed's prediction and send 
along notes right away — brief or 
comprehensive. 
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In 1992, Ed sold his business to 
a large corporation for which he 
now works. "The first 10 years 
have been fun and profitable. 
Unfortunately, the graphic arts 
industry we serve has been strug¬ 
gling in the Northeast and mid- 
Atlantic. So I am now working 
harder and enjoying it less." Ed's 
children "are doing quite well. 
One is a teacher in New Jersey 
and the other a successful writer, 
commuting between Hollywood 
and New York. My youngest still 
has one year to go at American 
University." Ed maintains a close 
friendship with Shelly and 
Michael Stone. Michael, please 
send in news of yourself and fam¬ 
ily and how we can get in touch. 

Alison Gibb Swanberg '62 
Barnard writes about herself and 
her husband, Stuart Swanberg 
'61: "My husband, Stuart, and I 
will be attending the wedding of 
the product of another Colum¬ 
bia/Barnard marriage, Angelo 
Tarallo '61 [deceased] and Pat 
Klubnik, on October 9. Another 
Barnard friend and her husband 
will join us there because they've 
been invited to another wedding 
in the area that weekend. 

"Did you know Rich Garrett, 
Art Ware, Richard Hansen, 
Galen Plummer or Bob Norin?" 

Carroll Travis invites any class 
members who are traveling to 
Cocoa Beach, Fla., to worship at 
St. David's By-the-Sea Episcopal 
Church, where he is the rector. 

His son, Robert '98, is beginning 
his junior year at the Episcopal 
seminary at Sewanee, Tenn. 



Sidney P. Kadish 
121 Highland St. 

West Newton, MA 02465 


kadishs@ummhc.org 


Your humble correspondent was 
on campus on May 1, not to par¬ 
ticipate in Bacchanal, but to take 
in an outdoor performance of 
Shakespeare's The Tempest, in 
which daughter Emily '06 partici¬ 
pated. The atmosphere was 
charged with the energy of a 
spring semester rapidly coming to 
a close, and the blossoming trees 
and undergraduate rites of spring 
clearly were in evidence. 

After 30 years of ophthalmolo¬ 
gy practice at the Valley Hospital 
in Ridgewood, N.J., Martin 
Smithline has decided to sell his 
practice and "wind down to 
retirement during the next three 
years. My wife, Cathee, whom I 
met on a street corner outside the 
Bellevue psychiatric ward when 
she was a nursing student and I 
was in medical school, has been 
my office manager for the past 20 
years. It is our hope that by this 


time we have refuted the old 
saw, 'for better or for worse, but 
not for lunch.' Since our three 
children live in Hoboken, we feel 
no urgency to move out of the 
area. We will continue to travel, 
and I will look for interesting 
courses to attend, especially at 
Columbia (minus the papers and 
the exams, of course). We have 
taken up golf and my score is 
now under 80, but only for the 
first three holes. I cannot thank 
Columbia enough for allowing 
me to be that almost extinct 
hybrid, the five-year engineer, 
which afforded me the opportu¬ 
nity to expand my horizons with 
the Core courses and more, and 
develop the practical and rational 
approach to problems character¬ 
istic of the engineer. 

"At the Engineering School, I 
was a member of Tau Beta Pi, the 
all-engineering honor society. 
During my last year at Columbia, 

I took zoology and organic chem¬ 
istry as electives and applied to 
medical school. I attended Colum¬ 
bia the year we co-held the Ivy- 
League football title and attended 
the game that broke the five-year 
losing streak." 

I ran into Ira Malter reading 
mammograms at University of 
Massachusetts Medical Center in 
Worcester, where I work to pay 
the college bills. Ira reports: "My 
wife passed away in February 
2002 after a 19-year survival with 
retroperitoneal liposarcoma. Lots 
of surgeries and complications, 
but she saw our two sons marry. 
Harlan '93 is a financial planner 
living in Linwood, N.J. He has 


March 15.1 met my wife, Cynthia 
Rosen, via Match.com. She is an 
artist and a graduate of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Museum School, a perfect match 
for a Columbia art history major. 
She has four children. We were 
married at her brother's New 
York restaurant. Doc's, in March 
2003. Leon Hoffman and Bill 
Goebel attended." 

That's the news from Lake 
Woebegon. Keep those cards and 
letters coming. 



Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


nao5@columbia.edu 


The New York Times Book Review 
lauded two books by Phillip 
Lopate. The first. Waterfront 
(Crown, 2004), follows Phil on his 
leisurely walks around Manhattan 
island. It makes excellent reading 
for all those who feel the romance 
of the city's past, and is essential 
reading for those with an interest 
in the growing healthiness of the 
city's waterways, architecture and 
urban planning. The second book, 
Seaport (Smithsonian 2004), col¬ 
lects photographs of the city's 
waterfront in the early 20th centu¬ 
ry. The photographs, reports the 
Times, are "astonishing." 

John Langbein gave the prin¬ 
cipal address at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Historical Society of the 
Courts of the State of New York. 
John is Sterling Professor of Law 
and Legal History at Yale Law 
School. 


John Langbein ’64, Sterling Professor of Law and Legal His¬ 
tory at Yale Law School, addressed at the annual meeting of 
the Historical Society of the Courts of the State of New York. 


two stepsons, and my first grand¬ 
child, Danielle Grace Malten, was 
born in March 2002. Harley 
pitched for the Columbia baseball 
team. Evan '96 lives in San Diego 
with his wife, Nina, a radiology 
resident at UC San Diego. My first 
grandson, Jacob Ty Malter, was 
bom in March 2004. Evan had a 
career as a minor league baseball 
announcer (after WKCR) but now 
has a Web design business and is 
a freelance photographer. 

"Professionally, I closed my 
private practice (in diagnostic 
radiology) in 1998 and worked at 
the Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital the Naval Ambulatory Care 
Center in Newport, R.I., Cape 
Cod Radiologic Associates in 
Hyannis, Mass., and Albert Ein¬ 
stein Medical Center in Philadel¬ 
phia, before starting at UMass on 


I have been in touch with many 
classmates while helping to plan 
the reunion. A full report of such, 
and of the reunion, will follow in 
the next issue. 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Many thanks to our New York- 
area classmates who responded to 
my urgent plea for news. Without 
their responses, I would have had 
nothing to report, so I expand my 
plea to every reader of this col¬ 
umn: Send Me Your News! 

I attended the April 3 wedding 
of Ken DeWoskin's daughter, 
Rachel '94, to Zayd Dohrn in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Ken's witty toast 
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was a highlight of the weekend. 

Larry Guido is president of the 
Columbia University Club of 
New York. Larry and the club 
recently hosted former Secretary 
of State Madeline Albright ('68 
GSAS, '68 SIPA, '76 GSAS), where 
she discussed her new book, 
Madame Secretary, and spoke 
about the state of world affairs to 
an audience of approximately 250. 
The club has negotiated a new 
five-year affiliation agreement 
with Princeton as well as a new 
licensing agreement with Colum¬ 
bia, under which 10 members of 
the club's board of directors will 
be appointees of the University's 
president, further integrating the 
club with the University. 

Mike Krieger is a founding 
board member of the Waterfront 
Center, a not-for-profit corpora¬ 
tion that helps communities 
enhance urban waterfronts, and 
serves on its steering committee 
for its 22nd international confer¬ 
ence, to be held this year in Mil¬ 
waukee. Mike was business man¬ 
ager of Spectator but had not 
attended the annual Blue Pencil 
Dinner until this year. "The wait 
was worth it, for it was a wonder¬ 
ful experience," he says. He dined 
with Professor C. Lowell Harriss, 
who was perhaps his favorite pro¬ 
fessor. Meeting Professor Harriss 
reminded Mike of an amusing 
story from his College days: Pro¬ 
fessor Harriss was known never 
to be late or to miss a class, even 
during severe weather conditions. 
Mike and Richard Rappaport 
pulled an "all-nighter" to prepare 
for Professor Harriss' midterm 
exam and decided to take a one- 
hour nap before going to the 
exam at 9 a.m. Unfortunately, 
their alarm clock did not ring, and 
they were awakened by frantic 
knocking on their door. It was 
Kenneth Letzler, who reported 
that Professor Harriss was "livid" 
and that Mike and Rick were to 
report immediately to the profes¬ 
sor's office concerning their 
absence. As Mike and Rick franti¬ 
cally prepared to leave, Ken 
laughingly admitted that for the 
first time in 25 years. Professor 
Harriss had not shown up. 

Jim Siegel and Peter Rutter 
recently spent several hours togeth¬ 
er while Peter was in New York, 
catching up and discussing articles 
each had written. Peter is a psychia¬ 
trist and a licensed Jungian thera¬ 
pist, and Jim has had an interest in 
Jung for years. Peter's article, "Rea¬ 
sonable Man/Reasonable Woman," 
appears as a chapter in a book. The 
Vision Thing, Myth, Politics, and Psy¬ 
che in the World (Routledge, 2000). 
Jim's article, "The Idea of the 
Microcosm: A New Interpreta¬ 
tion," was published in Spring #67, 
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a Jungian-oriented journal. Too bad 
Peter and Jim did not record their 
dialog or otherwise plan to take it 
on the road. 

I met Peter at my son Jesse's 
engagement party. Peter was there 
because, after graduating from the 
College, he worked for a year on a 
kibbutz in Israel, where he 
befriended a fellow who became 
my son's stepfather. Peter and I 
spent some time talking about Jim, 
but that conversation, I assure 
you, was not worth recording. 

Bob Yunich left The Bank of 
New York last August to pursue 
his dream of becoming a financial 
planner. Bob is affiliated with New 
England Financial, where he 
works with a team of in-house 
specialists in conjunction with his 
clients' personal financial and legal 
advisers to develop financial solu¬ 
tions tailored to their needs. This 
required Bob to go back to school 
to complete the required licensing 
exams in addition to his long¬ 
standing CPA certificate. Bob's son, 
Robert, was married in Leesburg, 
Va., on March 21 to Elana Milstein. 
Bob is active on the planning com¬ 
mittee for our class's 40th reunion 
scheduled for June 2-5,2005. 
"Please save the weekend and 
make every effort to attend," Bob 
writes. "Also, every member of the 
class is invited to participate in ses¬ 
sions being scheduled to select 
activities and events having the 
broadest appeal." 

Derek Wittner, dean of alumni 
affairs and development at the 
College and deputy v.p.. Universi¬ 
ty Development and Alumni 
Relations, notes that a grand¬ 
daughter, Kaila Rose, was bom to 
his daughter, Lisa, in February. As 
might be expected, Derek is 
deeply involved in reunion plan¬ 
ning and solicits ideas and time 
from classmates. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Souza Lima 384 
Apartmento 1004 
22081-010 Rio de 
Janeiro, RJ 
Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


"Happy spring" was the greeting 
in an e-mail from Clyde Wachs- 
berger (skip0345@aol.com). "My 
new books are out: [Daffodil] and 
[Rose] published by Harry Abrams. 
These books demystify the barrage 
of information in garden cata¬ 
logues, helping the gardener select 
comfortably and securely those cul- 
tivars best suited to his or her gar¬ 
den." Clyde planned to be on local 
Long Island television, on Our 
Town, in late May for two half-hour 
programs discussing the books. "I 
recently participated in a panel dis¬ 


cussion at Madoo Conservancy, 

Bob Dash's beautiful garden in 
Bridgehampton, N.Y. The topic 
was 'New and Underutilized 
Plants.' The winter here was 
severe." He learned in May which 
of his "marginally hardy tropical 
plants survived, but at least three 
palm trees were remarkably 
unfazed by January's record-break¬ 
ing low temperatures." Clyde went 
on, "I designed the cover for Angel 
Dean's new CD, Pot Liquor (Diesel 
Only Records, www.dieselonly. 
com). Readers might remember 
Angel from Last Roundup. This new 
material is sensational, with songs 
by Angel, Jonathan Thomas and 
Sue Gamer. The CD got a fabulous 
review in The New York Times' 'Crit¬ 
ic's Choice' column last month. For 
the cover, I painted portraits of 
Angel and Sue with a passel of 
dogs and cats in an imaginary oT 
down-home kitchen. Listen closely 
to Angel's eerily husky 'Quarry 
Pond.'" 

Thomas Cornelius (tdc21@ 
columbia.edu) writes, "Chris 
Dykema's (crdbronx@erols.com) 
latest Golden '66 Curmudgeon 
challenge refers to the 'Wages of 
Sin' sign that adorned the south 
wall of the apartment building at 
113th and Broadway; the text was 
from Romans 6:23 (KJV). Chris 
would invariably recite that text 
upon leaving The Gold Rail, pass¬ 
ing by the sign on the way to his 
apartment on Riverside Drive 
(1964-66). Does Chris remember 
the name of our landlord at the 
Riverside Drive apartment?" 
("Our landlord was Thomas Peter 
Ettinger, or, as Thomas Cornelius 
used to call him, Thomas Peter 
von Eselsarsch," answers Chris.) 

Tom goes on, "I am looking for¬ 
ward to reviving old acquain¬ 
tances, especially at our 2006 
reunion. After graduation, I 
attended grad school at the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, got drafted, 
spent 13 months in Vietnam, then 
returned to the Atlanta metro area. 
I retired from the U.S. Probation 
Office in 1994, after 21 years as an 
officer specializing in financial 
investigations and Federal sentenc¬ 
ing guidelines. From 1995-2001,1 
was self-employed as a private 
investigator; I devoted these last 
years to providing home health 
care for my wife, Linda, who was 
immobilized by ALS (Lou Gehrig's 
Disease). Since Linda's death in 
December, I have spent time hik¬ 
ing in the North Georgia moun¬ 
tains and playing with my grand¬ 
children." 

Harris Turkel (hatll@columbia. 
edu) comments: "I'm going to take 
a stab at the latest challenge. I 
remember closing The West 
End on many nights and, as I left 
the bar, looking up at a painted 


sign on the upper floors of a build¬ 
ing facing the West End. It read 
'The wages of sin is death, but the 
gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord — Romans 
6:23' or something like that. Could 
that be the sign Christopher 
remembers? Having grown up in 
the Jewish faith, I knew very little 
of the New Testament (or, for that 
matter, the Old Testament) with 
the exception of our Humanities 
readings. To this day, Romans 6:23 
is the only biblical citation I can 
quote, thanks to The West End, of 
course. I'd like to follow up on 
Allan Bowdery's comments on 
"The Japs' menu (Allan was my 
sophomore year roommate). If you 
wanted to order mashed potatoes 
and com (fresh from the can), you 
would order '25'. I don't remem¬ 
ber which vegetable was 2 and 
which was 5." 

We also heard from David 
Stem (davidnstem@yahoo.com): 
"I think the sign you have in 
mind, which I could see clearly 
from the bedroom window of my 
then-girlfriend's apartment, read 
'The wages of sin is death,' which, 
aside from the issue of subject- 
verb agreement, must have had 
interesting effects on the romantic 
impulse, one way or the other." 

Pat Rapp (rapp@charma.uprm. 
edu): "I was a physics major, 
haunting the Pupin end of cam¬ 
pus. I remember the sign, "The 
wages of sin is death.' Probably 
the sign was supposed to deflect 
me toward more constructive 
behavior, but since I always saw it 
around 4 a.m., it was too late to 
do any good. Most of the time I 
thought it was right on and just 
what I was working toward. 

"Another question you might 
ask: There were, at that same 
hour, bread delivery trucks that 
featured a slogan referring to the 
name of the bread company. That 
slogan tickled me no end; it still 
does. Anyone else remember that? 

"I got my Ph.D. at Columbia in 
1974.1 worked at the University of 
Sydney, and then at the University 
of Tokyo, but I was careful never 
to do anything useful. A few years 
ago, I abandoned my cushy gov¬ 
ernment job and moved to Puerto 
Rico to be a professor in the 
physics dept at University of Puer¬ 
to Rico at Mayaguez. It was quite a 
gamble for me, but I am enjoying 
it. In 1969,1 became certified as a 
scuba diver using the Columbia 
swimming pool. Diving has been a 
great pleasure for me. I have 
recently been awarded a NOAA 
grant to study the dispersion of 
fish excrement from a fish farm in 
the open ocean a few miles west of 
the island of Culebra. It involves 
quite a lot of diving. Also, all that 
philosophy comes in handy in a 


mm 


career in fish excrement... There 
are some interesting cultural dif¬ 
ferences between gringos and 
puertoriquenos." 

Rick Smith (resmith54@ 
earthlink.net) muses, "The only 
part of that incredible sign that 
I can remember is: 'The wages of 
sin is death.' I am happy that I 
have not collected my wages yet." 



Kenneth L. Haydock 

732 Sheridan Rd., #202 
Kenosha, WI53140 


klhlion@execpc.com 
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Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


abszzzz@aol.com 


Dean's Day was a great event this 
year; it was my second one. The 
Alumni Office produced a fabu¬ 
lous series of lectures with a record 
turnout. Dean Austin Quigley was, 
as always, engaging, and updated 
the congregation of alumni, spous¬ 
es, friends and children on the 
state of the College which, of 
course, is quite good. I enjoyed 
immensely the Yeats lecture by 
Professor Edward Mendelson — I 
wished he would have talked for 
another few hours. We had a cou¬ 
ple of tables of our '68 crowd for 
breakfast and lunch, and we were 
visible at the Low Library post-lec¬ 
ture reception. I did not see every¬ 
one from the class, but I believe 
that Ed Britt, Dan Brooks, Ira 
Goldberg, Bill Joseph, Paul de 
Bary, Dennis Gort, Michael Kron¬ 
stadt, Frank Lowy, Arthur Linker, 
Richard Ross, Seth Weinstein, 
Steve Ross, Buzz Zucker and Bo 
Oryshekevich attended, along 
with Ira's daughter. Bill's son, my 
son and some spouses. 

I recently went to a panel on 
1968 in Low Library and was 
enthralled by Professor Wm. 
Theodore de Bary '41's comments, 
which were crisp, thought-pro¬ 
voking and balanced. It is stun¬ 
ning to me that 40 years ago this 
fall, we showed up on campus. 
And we had extraordinary years 
in the classroom, in the city, in 
Ferris Booth, on the playing fields 
as participants and fans — at The 
West End or Gold Rail, at the Vil¬ 
lage Vanguard or at the Apollo or 
at the Met or at Tom's. And there 
certainly was a lot of fun and 
more than enough political 
debate. What a class. (And it 
snowed and Dave Newmark '69 
could shoot foul shots.) 

I also attended a breakfast 
where President Lee C. Bollinger 
spoke of the plans for the expand¬ 
ed plans north of the campus in 
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Manhattanville. Adding space for 
the University will be great, and 
he is doing a fine job of advising 
and seeking advice on the plans 
from the local and University 
communities. 

From Seth Weinstein: "It is the 
first anniversary of our return to 
Manhattan, and my wife, Cathy, 
and I could not be happier with 
our decision. We moved into our 
apartment on Central Park West in 
May 2003 with the intention of 
enjoying the city we love. Fortu¬ 
nately, one of our first activities 
was my 35th reunion. We recon¬ 
nected with several classmates 
who drew us back into the 
Columbia family in a significant 
way. Cathy and I have attended 
many of the Columbia250 events 
as well as the John Jay Dinner, the 
Hamilton Dinner, Dean's Day and 
other University meetings includ¬ 
ing a Sachems initiation for the 
Class of 2005. But by far, the most 
fun we've had has been attending 
Columbia football and basketball 
games. I had not been to a Colum¬ 
bia football game since 1967 in the 
old green stadium. Cathy and I 
attended most home games last 
season at Wien Stadium and, win 
or lose, had a great time. This win¬ 
ter, we enjoyed many of the home 
basketball games culminating in 
the remarkable win over Yale in 
double overtime in the last game 
of the season. We also had the 
pleasure of attending the Basket¬ 
ball Dinner at the beautiful Casa 
Italiana on campus. Joe Jones has 
done a remarkable job reinvigorat¬ 
ing the program, and based on his 
coaching skills and an aggressive 
recruitment program, prospects 
for success look terrific. This kind 
of energy has not been seen at 
Columbia since our college days! 

"This year's return to Colum¬ 
bia culminated on May 19.1 did 
not attend our class graduation 
and commencement, as I left New 
York to start a job (I got my diplo¬ 
ma via mail). But this year, my 
dad is getting an honorary 
degree, and so, despite that fact 
that he did not get to go to my 
graduation, I can go to his! I look 
forward to more involvement 
with the University, and Cathy 
and I can't wait for the next foot¬ 
ball and basketball seasons." 

Tony Kao sent this (I think I 
was a bit confused, but he 
straightened me out, again. I 
think he did that when we hung 
out at school, too, as did Greg 
Winn). "[Recently] in Japan (I'm 
in Tokyo, not on the West Coast 
— that's George Ting, in Califor¬ 
nia, unless you on the East Coast 
consider the Japanese archipelago 
as 'waaay-out west'), the whole 
nation was on a grand holiday. 
Golden Week. I had just returned 


from a trip to Florence and Paris 
for the Hermes Project in Ginza, 
and Boston, where I had a meet¬ 
ing. But I stayed a week in Boston 
to spend time with my daughter, 
Vivi '02, who has been research¬ 
ing brain disorders, such as 
Alzheimer's, at the Brigham and 
Women's Hospital research facili¬ 
ty in University Park, Cambridge. 
This fall, she is starting her doc¬ 
toral program at the Yale School 
of Pharmacology. Having been 
away for two weeks, I spent 
Golden Week at the office catch¬ 
ing up before things got back to 
the normal hectic schedule." 

Bob Chapla writes: "I am 
painting out of a studio in the Old 
Benicia Arsenal in Benicia, Calif. 
The studio is in the 1872 Bachelor 
Officer Quarters, and, yes, the 
walls speak of all-night poker par¬ 
ties and loose women snuck in 
late at night (something like the 
Columbia dorms). Perhaps the 
ambiance was instrumental in a 
recent series of self portraits, titled 
the 'Mad Cow' Series, in which I 
take my visage through five stages 
of a terminal illness, with the final 
stage being 'Transcendence.' My 
website, www.robertchapla.com, 
is in desperate need of updating, 
perhaps because my Web guy is a 
Brown graduate. 

"My wife and I recently returned 
from a Midwest trip, where one of 
her quilts won first prize in the 
mixed technique division at the 
Paducah (Ky.) International Quilt 
Show. She works full-time as an 
administrative law judge." Paul 
Spitzberg, from Little Rock, tutored 
me the hard way in poker, and I 
thought I knew how to play. Does 
anyone know where Paul is? 

Dan Carr, a proud dad (I know 
about that), wrote: "My son won 
the top prize in Brookline High in 
Mandarin, and next-to-top in 
French. He is interested in pursu¬ 
ing Mandarin and extending his 
essentially self-taught Korean, 
while he tries to learn about the 
neurobiology of acquiring lan¬ 
guage. He is headed to Cornell 
this fall." Dan adds: "I continue to 
be recognized for my work and in 
all modesty, in the past couple of 
years have accumulated a collec¬ 
tion of honors from various pain 
research and treatment organiza¬ 
tions that no one else has (or 
maybe that no one person has). 
I'm overextended, with a mixture 
of clinical care, writing and lectur¬ 
ing. This year, I might begin a 
sabbatical to commercialize a cou¬ 
ple of lab inventions for which 
my colleagues and I were recently 
awarded patents." 

John Chee wrote from Hong 
Kong that he is "planning to be in 
NYC the first week of July with 
my youngest, Audry, to visit col¬ 


leges. With four siblings already 
graduated from Columbia, she 
may wish to be different. Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger was in Hong 
Kong (the last leg of his Asian 
tour) recently to help celebrate 
Columbia250. More than 300 
alums and friends attended a ban¬ 
quet with great food, a lion dance, 
songs and tributes to local alums. 
We had a great time." John added 
that his son, Ian, is with Leo Bur¬ 
nett in Hong Kong and his 
account is McDonald's China, so 
he travels to China a lot. He'll 
even be in Chicago to attend class¬ 
es at Hamburger U. 

Sandy Rabison's daughter, 
Rebecca, will be off to Wesleyan in 
the fall. I heard from Reid Feld¬ 
man, who will be in New York 
from Paris, where he lives. Bob 
Brandt and I have chatted a few 
times. He is taking his son, Ryan, 
on a tour of Momingside Heights, 
where Bob had too much fun 
though he was a good student. 

Peter Chemeff was at the '68 
Low Library event, and he looked 
great with a big smile, as always, 
and a grand laugh. George Bern¬ 
stein's book has been published 
in the U.K. and soon, I suspect, 
will be in the U.S. It received 
good reviews in the Times and the 
Guardian. Tulane is keeping this 
dean very busy with travel, but I 
still hope we see him in New York 
at a Columbia event. 

Ken Tomecki's son graduated 
from the College in 1998 and is a 
law student. He is working this 
summer at a fine law firm in 
Cleveland. Ken sounds great, and 
I recognized his voice, even 35 
years later. Remember when Ken 
brought us Dionne Warwick and 
filled campus for two showings? 

I know of four children of 
classmates in the Class of 2008: 

Ira Goldberg's daughter, Sho- 
shana; Bill McDavid's daughter, 
Madeline; Greg Lombardo's son, 
Benjamin; and my son, Sam. 
There are many wonderful 
schools out there, but these four 
are in for some special years. 

Let me close with good wishes 
to the class and good cheer. And 
Peter Janovsky, I still hope to run 
into you and your wife and the 
twins on Columbus Avenue, in 
the park or on a visit. 



Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 
919 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 


moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 


By the time you receive this issue, 
our 35th reunion will be part of 
our collective history. A report will 


appear in the September issue. 

Michael Rosenblatt: "In 
November 2003,1 became dean of 
Tufts University School of Medi¬ 
cine. This is a very exciting move 
for me. The school is a gem of a 
medical school and poised to move 
to a new level of excellence. My 
laboratory made the move, as well, 
going from being hospital-based to 
joining a basic science department: 
physiology. The lab group works 
on hormone-receptor interactions 
in the calcium/parathyroid hor¬ 
mone field and the mechanisms by 
which cancers metastasize to bone. 

"My daughter, Mia, a second 
year law student at Boston Col¬ 
lege, married early in the year. 

The day after my daughter's wed¬ 
ding, my son announced his 
engagement. Until now, he had 
been living and working in Santi¬ 
ago, Chile. His wedding will take 
place this summer. My wife, Patty, 
is an artist, doing installations in 
clay and other materials. She has 
a studio in Somervillle, Mass." 

Dave Sokal: "After Columbia, I 
was in VISTA for a year, then a 
newspaper reporter for a year, 
then went back to school, got an 
M.D. at SUNY Buffalo, went to 
CDC (Atlanta) and then worked 
in public health in West Africa for 
five years in Burkina Faso. I lived 
with my wife and young kids in 
Bobo Dioulasso for three years 
and in Ouagadougou (the capital 
city) for two years. Since my 
return to the U.S. in 1987, I've 
been at Family Health Interna¬ 
tional (www.fhi.org), and have 
published 40 or 50 medical arti¬ 
cles. Initially, I worked on HIV 
prevention at FHI, and recently 
have been working in family 
planning research on male and 
female sterilization techniques. 
I've received a couple of patents 
on potential new contraceptive 
methods, but getting a patent is 
easy compared with product 
development in the medical field, 
due to scientific difficulties, FDA 
regulations and so forth. My most 
recently published research is on 
vasectomy techniques, and it is 
contributing to revisions in vasec¬ 
tomy guidelines by the World 
Health Organization. 

"I've been married for 32 years 
(to the same woman) and have 
two sons, 25 and 27. My older son 
is planning a trip to Ecuador in 
August to marry his fiancee, who 
is about halfway through a two- 
year stint in the Peace Corps there. 
They're planning on taking a hon¬ 
eymoon in the Galapagos Islands." 

Bob Rabinoff: "I'm in rural 
Iowa, home of the famous 'I have a 
scream' speech. It obviously wasn't 
Dean's Day. My son, Joseph, grad¬ 
uated summa cum laude from Har¬ 
vard in mathematics last June and 
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is in France teaching ESL in a high 
school in a tiny Paris suburb. 

Once he got the hang of being 
abroad and learned enough 
French to communicate, he's had 
a good time. He and his girlfriend 
(whose parents are Columbia fac¬ 
ulty) are studying math at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure and 
will go to Stanford for graduate 
school in September. 

My other children just turned 
20 and are sophomores. Daniel 
studies math and computer sci¬ 
ence at the University of Manito¬ 
ba, Eve studies philosophy and 
psychology at the University of 
Guelph (Ontario) and Shoshanah 
is taking this year to study at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
She will presumably return to the 
University of Winnipeg next year, 
but at the moment is scuba diving 
in the Red Sea. I am a freelance 
programmer with clients scattered 
across the U.S. and Canada with 
one in Japan. Thanks to the Inter¬ 
net, it's all become possible. When 
I was at Columbia, it was still 
boxes of IBM cards. 

"I continue to take care of my 
friend Marie, who is bedridden 
with MS. Despite the difficulties 
on the physical level, our lives are 
full of joy, and I thank God for the 
opportunity to be with her. At 
some point, I hope to move to 
Israel and devote my time to Torah 
study, but in the meantime, with 
three kids in school, I have to share 
my time making a living." 

Alan Sullivan: "I'm a trial 
lawyer in my hometown. Salt Lake 
City. I've been practicing here for 
nearly 30 years) the last six with 
Snell & Wilmer; I'm managing 
partner of the firm's SLC office. 

I'm lucky to have a busy, stimulat¬ 
ing, eventful practice. I've been 
married to Gayle Morris (whom I 
met at Columbia) for 31 years, and 
we have two wonderful sons — 
Tim, a newspaper reporter in Port¬ 
land, Ore.; and Patrick, a medical 
student in New York." 

Howard Matloff: "In recent 
years, I have undertaken legal 
work, specializing in client acquisi¬ 
tion of museum quality collectible 
cars from all over the world — the 
top-line, big-boy toys — and the 
attendant problems of provenance, 
chain of title, authenticity, original¬ 
ity and so forth. These are general¬ 
ly rare and historic race cars or 
pre-WWH collectible street cars 
that have no DMV registrations 
but have interesting problems — 
for example: being hidden, seized, 
removed from their owners, a fake, 
a crash victim, a recreation from 
pieces, adverse claims and so 
forth. It takes me all over the 
world and into amazing situations 
with other attorneys, investigators, 
experts, museum directors, cultur¬ 


al ministers, buyers and sellers and 
so on. Imagine, by way of analogy, 
being offered a Picasso in Eastern 
Europe that was seized as a war 
reparation, has no fully document¬ 
ed history, questions about authen¬ 
ticity, the possibility of it being 
destroyed and retouched or breaks 
in the known chain of title. 

"I backed into this area because 
I race vintage cars and was 
approached on occasion at tracks 
with questions from fellow sports¬ 
men when they found out I was 
an attorney. In some sense, this 
niche specialty harkens back to a 
lot of what I took from Columbia 
liberal arts and sports: an interest 
in European history, an apprecia¬ 
tion through art history courses of 
design work and function, the 
competitiveness of playing varsity 
soccer translated into racing 
autos, an inquisitiveness about 
tracking down where an impor¬ 
tant historical piece originated 
and what happened to it from 
that time until today. Hold fast to 
the spirit of youth, let the years 
come do what they may?!" 


Donald Schenk: "I am com¬ 
pleting my 15th year as founder 
of Airline Capital Associates. I 
enjoy providing strategic plan¬ 
ning and financial advisory ser¬ 
vices to the aviation community 
and hope to do it for many more 
years. Like many U.S. companies, 
our employment growth seems to 
be largely outside the U.S.; I have 
colleagues in Europe, Africa and 
South America. Reflecting on my 
College days, Columbia provided 
me with a wonderful background 
for this global economy. 

"My wife, Deborah, is a profes¬ 
sor at NYU Law School and is 
active in numerous charitable and 
professional organizations. My 
oldest daughter, Bebeth, teaches 
and does computer programming 
in Seattle and hopes to join the 
Peace Corps, and my younger 
daughter, Courtney, is a junior at 
Dartmouth, where she continues 
the Schenk family's crew tradition 
by coxing the men's heavyweight 
crew. We continue to enter the 
General Clinton Canoe Regatta, 
which the lightweight crew won in 
1968. Our times are getting slower, 
but the enjoyment remains high as 
wives and children join crew 
alumni in this annual event." 

Oren Root and his wife, Bar¬ 
bara, celebrated their daughter 
Zoe's graduation from Vassar 
College in May. 

JULY 


Tom Rescigno is a senior scien¬ 
tist in the chemical sciences direc¬ 
torate at Lawrence Berkeley 
National Laboratory, where he co¬ 
directs the Atomic and Molecular 
Theory Group. From 1975-2002, 
he worked at the Lawrence Liver¬ 
more National Laboratory. After 
college, Tom obtained his Ph.D. in 
chemical physics from Harvard 
and pursued post-doctoral studies 
at the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. He is a fellow of the 
American Physical Society and 
has served on the executive 
boards of several APS divisions 
and is chair of the Topical Group 
on Few-Body Systems. He also 
has been a member of the editori¬ 
al board of Physical Review A. His 
principal areas of research interest 
are low and intermediate energy 
electron-atom and electron-mole¬ 
cule collisions, few-body breakup, 
photoionization of atoms and 
molecules, analyticity and reso¬ 
nance phenomena. Tom lives in 
northern California with his wife, 
renowned opera soprano Erie 
Mills. 


Doug Rigdon: "A short note 
from New Mexico: After a long 
career with the government and 
industry, I retired and immediate¬ 
ly went to work for Georgia Tech. 
I worked in the nuclear weapons 
area in defense of our nation. At 
Georgia Tech, I support the high- 
energy laser weapons R&D at the 
Air Force Research Laboratory in 
Albuquerque as a principal 
research engineer. I have lived in 
Los Alamos, N.M., and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., but always seem to end 
up in Albuquerque. My wife, 
Glenda and I have two sons: Zac 
is a lawyer, and Scott is in the 
seminary at Baylor in Texas. 

Looks like Zac will end up in San 
Diego and Scott in Austin. Glenda 
is an accountant and has her own 
business. We are going to Ireland 
this year for our anniversary and 
hope to stop in New York along 
the way. One of our more memo¬ 
rable vacations was in New York 
at Thanksgiving. Hope to hear 
from some of you, especially 
Albert Gross, my freshman room¬ 
mate. Even though I have never 
submitted prior to this, I enjoy 
reading about my classmates." 

Jerry Avom initiated a wonder¬ 
ful new tradition by sending me a 
copy of his bio from the E-Com¬ 
munity (https:/ / alumni. 
college.columbia.edu/ecom/). 
Here is an excerpt: "For reasons 
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that remain unclear, despite my 
work on Spectator in defense of 
the great issues of 1968 and the 
publication of Up Against the Ivy 
Wall in 1969, upon graduation I 
was accepted to Harvard Medical 
School. And despite the fact that I 
never really fit into its high-tech, 
super-specialized medical ideolo¬ 
gy, I haven't left since arriving in 
1969. Since 1992, I've been based 
in the department of medicine at 
one of the medical school's main 
teaching hospitals, the Brigham 
and Women's Hospital, where I 
established and run a division of 
pharmaco-epidemiology and 
pharmaco-economics, one of the 
only such programs in the coun¬ 
try. Our group of 20 people stud¬ 
ies how physicians make prescrib¬ 
ing decisions and how it can be 
better done, how patients take (or 
don't take) what we prescribe and 
the adverse effects of some drugs, 
as well as their benefits and cost- 
effectiveness (or lack thereof). See 
www.brighamandwomens.org/ 
pharmacoepid. 

"Along the way, I helped to put 
an initiative petition on the Massa¬ 
chusetts ballot in 2000, which came 
close to setting up a statewide pro¬ 
gram of universal health care until 
that election, like the other one that 
year, was hijacked by the bad guys 
(in this case, the insurance indus¬ 
try). I recently finished summing 
up the last 30 years of my life in 
drugs in Powerful Medicines: The 
Benefits, Risks, and Costs of Prescrip¬ 
tion Drugs (Knopf, 2004). Please 
buy a copy; I'm donating my share 
of the proceeds to charity. 

"I fell in love with Karen Tuck¬ 
er '71 Barnard in 1968, and we 
married in 1972. Karen remains 
the best aspect of my life 36 years 
later. We have two sons, Nate (23) 
who graduated from Connecticut 
College in 2003, and Andrew (18), 
who. I'm delighted to note, is in 
the Class of 2008." 

There is sad news to report: On 
April 24, Frank Stimley died sud¬ 
denly while playing golf. All who 
knew Frank during our College 
years — even those unaware of 
Frank's great successes after grad¬ 
uation — will feel the enormity of 
this loss. Woody Lewis shares his 
thoughts: "Frank and I met during 
Freshman Week. I was immediate¬ 
ly struck by how courteous he 
was, no matter what the situation. 
Watching him play football on 
South Field was the only clue that 
he also was a great athlete. As I 
went my way during those turbu¬ 
lent years, Frank always would 
have a kind word and a smile. I 
remember seeing him at the 20th 
reunion, and he was proud of 
what he'd accomplished. He was 
the apotheosis of an Ivy League 
gentleman." Mark Drucker 


Howard Matloff ’69 has undertaken legal work, specializing 
in client acquisition of museum quality collectible cars from 
all over the world. 
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reflects: "What a privilege it was to 
know Frank in those days. While 
we didn't know then about his 
extraordinary family, there was a 
great drive and relentlessness 
about how he'd pursue whatever 
he wanted: 3-2, M.B.A./J.D. In the 
late 1960s, we were acutely aware 
of just how much Mississippi 
African-Americans were excluded 
from. It seemed like Frank was sin¬ 
gle-handedly changing all that. 
How heartbreaking that he was to 
enjoy what he'd accomplished for 
so short a time." [Editor's note: 
Please see Obituaries.] 

Each month, I e-mail classmates, 
seeking news, and quite often I am 
told by a classmate that he had 
intended to send in news, but 
never got around to it. Everyone is 
invited to share their news. Don't 
wait to be asked individually. 



Peter N. Stevens 

180 Riverside Dr., Apt. 9A 
New York, NY 10024 


peter.n.stevens@gsk.com 


My teammates from the freshman 
football team (with help from 
some '69 varsity teammates) suc¬ 
cessfully reached their goal in hon¬ 
oring our fallen teammate Bill 
Wazevich. We raised sufficient 
funds to convert an existing space 
in Dodge into a classroom/athlet¬ 
ics conference facility in Bill's 
name. The Wazevich family is 
ecstatic. Way to go, guys! Special 
thanks to committee leaders 
Bemie Josefsberg, Jim Wascura 
and Dennis Graham for their hard 
work. The added benefit of this 
undertaking was that it brought 
many classmates/teammates back 
into the Columbia and football 
program fold after years of neglect. 
It bodes well for our class' future 
as well as for the football program 
to have this group reenergized. 
And the timing is absolutely right. 
The 2004 Lions will be a force in 
the Ivy League. Keep your calen¬ 
dars clear for September 20, the 
home opener against Fordham in 
what is now called "the Baker 
Blast." Go, Lions! 


recently resigned from his post as 
undersecretary of defense and 
CFO of the Department of 
Defense. In his government role, 
Dov oversaw three DoD budgets, 
each totaling more than $300 bil¬ 
lion. He also played a leading role 
in raising in excess of $13 billion 
for the reconstruction of Iraq. 

Prior to his government service, 
Dov compiled an impressive edu¬ 
cational and academic resume. He 
earned his doctorate in economics 
and politics at St. Anthony's Col¬ 
lege, Oxford University. Dov has 
been an adjunct professor at the 
National War College, Yeshiva 
University, Columbia and Trinity 
College and is a prolific author. 
Check out Flight of the Lavi — 
Inside a U.S.-Israeli Crisis, Congress 
and National Security in the Post- 
Cold War Era and Toward a Fortress 
Europe. I'm sure we'll be hearing a 
lot more from Dov. 
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Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


If you are not receiving the class 
e-newsletter, please send me your 
e-mail address. 

Phil Bartolf played Otto Frank 
in The Diary of Anne Frank at the 
Heights Players in Brooklyn, for a 
three-week run in April. 

Greg Wyatt's sculpture, Schol¬ 
ars' Lion, was dedicated on Dean's 
Day, April 3 (see "Around the 
Quads" in the May CCT). 

Ray Strieker: "I recently testified 
at a hearing on Lyme Disease host¬ 
ed by the California State Senate 
Health Committee. You can view 
the hearing in its entirety at www. 
calchannel.com/february2004.htm. 
Scroll down to '2/25 Health & 
Human services: Lyme Disease' 
and hit the 'Watch' button. Works 
best on a PC with RealPlayer. Sen. 
Deborah Ortiz (D-Calif.) called the 
hearing because a good friend of 
hers has chronic Lyme disease. She 
was terrific. Amy Tan and other 
Lyme patients gave compelling 
speeches as well." 


Dov Zakheim ’70 recently resigned from his post as under¬ 
secretary of defense and CFO of the Department of Defense. 


Michael Passow recently com¬ 
pleted his term as president of the 
New York State Science Teachers 
Association. He has been involved 
with expanding interactions 
between the research scientists of 
Columbia's Lamont-Doherty 
Earth Observatory and pre-college 
teachers. 

Dov Zakheim, after a long 
tenure in the Bush administration. 


Richard Milich: "I am a profes¬ 
sor and associate chair in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky Department of 
Psychology. In 2003,1 was awarded 
the Division 53 of the American 
Psychological Association's Award 
for Outstanding Mentoring of Stu¬ 
dents, and at the recent graduation 
ceremony here at UK I received the 
university's Sturgill Award for 
Outstanding Graduate Student 


Mentoring. The graduation exercis¬ 
es were held in Rupp Arena, and 
due to where I sat on the platform, 
was able to watch myself on the 
giant screen throughout the cere¬ 
mony. One of life's real pleasures!" 

Fred Lowell: "I am chair of the 
political law department at Pills- 
bury Winthrop in its San Francisco 
office. I live in Marin County with 
my wife, Lisa, and our two 
teenage daughters. I will be 
returning to New York this sum¬ 
mer as a California delegate to the 
Republican National Convention. 

I am reasonably certain that I will 
see few, if any, of our former class¬ 
mates anywhere near there in 
body or in spirit. But I will think 
of the Class of '71 anyway." 

Norman "Nick" Marck: 
"Andrew Sarris (Wednesday Night 
at the Movies) lit the spark that 
ignited my career in filmmaking. I 
had performed stage magic in high 
school, and his proposition that the 
great directors (the auteurs) were 
primarily illusionists excited my 
commitment to film. I apprenticed 
to filmmaker Barbara Kopple, 
worked on industrials and drove a 
cab. Basically, I did anything to 
avoid graduate film school. 

"After I met Linda (Lichter ... 
we just celebrated our 25th 
anniversary), I moved to Berkeley 
and continued working on inde¬ 
pendent productions. Eventually, I 
succumbed to the evil impulse to 
move to Hollywood and work for 
money. I drove a cab in L.A. while I 
'broke in' to the biz doing any job 
that would have me. I worked for 
Roger Corman Productions and 
various fly-by-night production 
companies as a grip, boom opera¬ 
tor, script supervisor, production 
assistant and location scout. This 
varied experience made me realize 
that I really should be a director. 

"I was selected by the Directors 
Guild Training Program to work as 
a DGA trainee and began to get 
real experience in television and 
features. Remember The Bionic 
Woman, Police Story, The Hardy Boys 
and Battlestar Galactica ? How about 
Honeysuckle Rose or The Postman 
Always Rings Twice or my favorite, 
20? I worked my way up the assis¬ 
tant director ladder on these and 
many other productions. In the 
meantime, Linda joined me in L.A. 
where she practices entertainment 
law and we started a family: Rose 
(Wesleyan '04), Eli and Isaac. I ful¬ 
filled Sarris' inspiration by direct¬ 
ing episodes of The Wonder Years 
and Northern Exposure. I've contin¬ 
ued primarily in television, direct¬ 
ing episodes of The X-Files, Dream 
On, Arli$$, Dawson's Creek, Angel, 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Monk and 
many others. I took a break to do a 
feature for Disney: Jungle Book: 
Mowgli's Story, that was all talking 
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animals (sorry, Rudyard). And, of 
course, I have written several 
scripts available for independent 
financing. 

"We still care about '60s politics. 
We support the Liberty Hill Foun¬ 
dation, which is dedicated to 
improving our city. Just for fun, we 
are restoring a '57 T-Bird and prac¬ 
ticing yoga. We are looking forward 
to visiting our kids in New York 
and seeing the world. I have kept in 
touch with Josh Raff, Stuart Han¬ 
lon '70 and Bob Holman '70. 

"On a serious note, reconnecting 
with classmates makes me recall 
two who are not here. I was very 
excited to follow Arthur Helton's 
terrific accomplishments in CCT. 
We shared a suite on the eighth 
floor of Hartley our freshman year. 
Although we didn't remain close 
friends, we shared many indelible 
experiences, and I feel his loss 
greatly. One of my roommates for 
tire following three years was 
Glenn Walbum. He was killed the 
summer after graduation on a New 
Jersey highway after hitchhiking 
across the country, and he, too, will 
always be a big part of my Colum¬ 
bia experience." 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

100 Berkshire Rd. 
Newton, MA 02160 


pappell@aol.com 


"Yo," writes Jocko Marcellino, "it's 
been 34 years since I was a fresh¬ 
man and rocked at Woodstock 
with Sha Na Na. I've had my 
resume ready and waiting for this 
band to end. Like rock 'n' roll, I 
guess it's here to stay. My new lead 
guitarist was bom in '69. Ouch!" 
Classmates wanting to know more 
can check out the glory that was 
Grease at www.shanana.com. 

Another '72er who exudes sta¬ 
bility is Alan Mayer, who has 
lived in the San Francisco area 
since graduation. "I've been prac¬ 
ticing law solo for almost 30 
years. Happily married (25-plus 
years) with two daughters, one of 
whom (24) is an artist in N.Y., the 
other, a sophomore at Pomona 
College in California. I stay in 
touch with Columbia by conduct¬ 
ing alumni interviews of high 
school seniors every winter." 

On the other hand, some peo¬ 
ple have an appetite for change. 
Steve Hirschfeld and his wife, 
France, have just had their first 
child, Joshua Samuel, born Febru¬ 
ary 8. If you're roaming the FDA 
and see a bleary-eyed physician 
there, that's our guy. 

Rafael Pastor recently was 
named executive chairman of 
TEC, "the world's largest for- 
profit organization of CEOs and 
senior executives." The firm pro- 
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vides consulting, information, 
peer groups and other services to 
its members to help them 
improve their performance in 
business and cope with (hopeful¬ 
ly) success. Rafael, formerly exec¬ 
utive v.p. for News Corp.; his 
wife; and two children will be 
relocating from N.Y. to La Jolla, 
Calif. 

Conrad Lung's daughter, 
Stephanie '04, just graduated, and 
his nephew and ward, Tenda Con¬ 
rad Spencer, will enter the College 
in the fall. "I think we shall hear 
great things from both of these 
young people," Conrad says. 

Armen Donelian received his 
third Fulbright, in as many years, 
to teach jazz for three weeks this 
spring at the Finnish Music Cam¬ 
pus in Jyvaskyla, Finland. 

Enjoy the summer! 



Barry Etra 

326 McKinley Ave. 
New Haven, CT 06515 


betra@unicorr.com 


Ben Zibit's first novel (published 
any day now), A Voyager in the 
Spiritworld, is about a kid who 
builds a new Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant. Ben has a Ph.D. in the his¬ 
tory of science with a specialty in 
rocketry and its history. He 
teaches and is working on his 
second novel. He and his wife 
have a 4|-year-old daughter; they 
live in Queens. 

Gregory Peterson is corporate 
counsel for Mitsubishi Chemical 
America; he finds working in a 
Japanese environment fascinating. 
He's been collecting art for more 
than 15 years, writes a column for 
www.artcritical.com and is on the 
board of the Aldrich Contempo¬ 
rary Art Museum in Ridgefield, 
Conn. Gregory's become some¬ 
what of an expert on contempo¬ 
rary realism; his fascinating col¬ 
lection is on display at www. 
petersoncollection.org. 

Thanks to all who have written 
in the past; may you inspire oth¬ 
ers moving forward. Until then ... 


Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
fbremer@pclient.ml.com 

My report on the 30th reunion 
will appear in the next CCT 
because the production schedule 
has my deadline before the grand 
event. Let me predict it was a 
memorable gathering! (Tawdry 
details to follow in the next issue!) 

News from classmates flowed 
in by phone, fax, letter and e-mail. 
In fact, the volume was so great 
that I have had to save a lot for 



the next column or two and sav¬ 
agely truncate the responses sent 
in. My apologies to the family 
members not mentioned even 
though duly featured by their 
fathers and husbands. (A few 
wives will be mentioned just to 
complicate the lives of the other 
classmates noted!) 

An envelope with an "APO" 
address arrived from Tony 
Carrabes, who I believe to be in 
the Navy with an address in New 
Zealand. The note included read, 
"From the miscellaneous file to the 
archives." Attached was a collec¬ 
tion of great memorabilia from 
yesteryear including a bursar's 
receipt dated September 18,1970, 
and a Freshman Orientation '70 
Admission Pass! 

Alan Rosenberg surfaced: "I 
am alive and well in Oak Park, 

Ill., still happily married to Debra. 
My three children seem to get a 
year older every year." Alan 
moved from practicing medicine 
to management for Blue Cross. 
Elsewhere in the medical field, 
two more classmates are involved 
in infectious diseases (no, not the 
way we were 30 years ago!). Bob 
Heimer works at the Yale School 
of Medicine's department of epi¬ 
demiology and public health and 
recently has made two trips to 
Russia to advise on implementing 
an HIV prevention program. Per¬ 
haps he should talk to Robert 
Levitz, the assistant director of 
infectious diseases and an associ¬ 
ate professor of clinical medicine 
at the University of Connecticut 
School of Medicine. 

Hail to the N.Y. chiefs: Harry 
Staszewski is chief of the oncolo¬ 
gy/hematology division at 
Winthrop-University Hospital in 
Mineola, N.Y. Mark Mehler 
recently was named chairman of 
neurology at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in the Bronx. 
He also is director of the program 
in neural stem cell biology and 
regenerative medicine. Hunter 
McQuistion is chief medical offi¬ 
cer for the NYC Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene. He 
also does psychiatric teaching and 
research at Mount Sinai and 
Columbia-Presbyterian. 

Moving from medicine to the 
other profession we were all sup¬ 
posed to join, here are some 
updates on those in the legal pro¬ 
fession: D.C. lawyer (and the class' 
most recent parent — a son bom 
in March), Jon Cuneo tipped me 
off to contact Saul Levmore. Saul 
confirmed, "For the past two 
years, I have been the dean at the 
University of Chicago Law School. 
It is a great adventure." He adds, 
"When in New York, I realize that 
part of my heart will always be in 
Momingside Heights." Jerry 
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Breed, another D.C. lawyer, 
recently took his four kids and one 
grandchild to France to celebrate 
his 30th anniversary with his 
Barnard wife, Mary Switzer. Else¬ 
where in the D.C. legal communi¬ 
ty, Bill Stein writes, "I'm practic¬ 
ing law, working too hard, 
wondering how I could possibly 
have a 21-year-old daughter!" 

Tom Luciani has been practic¬ 
ing defense law in Spokane, 

Wash., since 1979. His work most¬ 
ly is in the medical field (defend¬ 
ing individuals, physicians, hospi¬ 
tals and insurance companies.) 
Randy Gioia is a criminal defense 
lawyer in Boston. He is involved 
in a federal death penalty case, 
which is challenging, as Massa¬ 
chusetts doesn't have a death 
penalty statute. 

Andrew Burstein is a professor 
of history at the University of 
Tulsa. His most recent book on 
early American political culture 
was The Passions of Andrew Jackson 
(Knopf, 2003). "I'm in the archives 
these days, studying the sexual 
knowledge in Jeffersonian Ameri¬ 
ca." Ismael Dovalina teaches 
classes at Palo Alto College, a 
community college on San Anto- 
nios's south side. "I am an active 
member of the Alamo City Hog 
Club (Harley owners group)." 

I was watching the NBC Night¬ 
ly News in March when up 
popped Steve Simon, an expert 
on terrorist cells affiliated with A1 
Queda. Steve is at the RAND 
Corp. in its Arlington, Va., office. 
Another classmate is a 27-year 
veteran at RAND: Ken Krug, 
located in its L.A. office. Ken is 
treasurer and travels widely. This 
year, he has made 10 internation¬ 
al trips, including one to Doha, 
Qatar, where he opened a RAND 
office. He writes, "Very active in 
the L.A. Jewish community, 
focused particularly on our part¬ 
nership with Tel Aviv." 

Achieving in different fields are 
Eric Krasnoff and Christian 
Hansen. Eric is the chairman and 
CEO of an S&P 500 company — 
the Pall Corp. This is a major 
industrial company with 10,500 
employees, according to my 
Bloomberg terminal. Chris lives in 
London and works in the technol¬ 
ogy field. "I was elected lay chair 
of our local Church of England 
deanery and am hoping to stand 
for election to the General Synod 
(the church's overall governing 
body) next year." 

As we grow older, classmates 
report increasing medical diffi¬ 
culties. Mark Goldfield wrote: "I 
retired on disability from the 
Social Security Administration in 
June 2001 due to rheumatoid 
arthritis." From Steve Schiff, 
"Unfortunately, during the past 
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16 years. I've been battling 
chronic illness. I'd like to tell you 
that I'm winning on points, but 
Parkinson's disease is a tough 
opponent. I've been forced to 
retire from my activities as a psy¬ 
choanalyst and psychologist and 
no longer play the violin. I man¬ 
age to keep busy writing screen¬ 
plays and short fiction. I'd be 
happy to hear from classmates." 

Perhaps one of the most unusu¬ 
al notes came from Sidney Bailin 
in D.C. He owns a small technolo¬ 
gy business, where he develops 
"knowledge management technol¬ 
ogy." He adds, "Last August, I 
qualified for the U.S. Parachute 
Association coach rating. (I have 
made 800 skydives in the past 21 
years.) In June 2003,1 was married 
to Dr. Heike Lehman, a family 
practice physician. I recently com¬ 
pleted a feature-length screenplay 
and am working toward making 
the film." 

Our class encompasses an 
incredible group of individuals. 
Some are making "headline" 
achievements, others are fascinat¬ 
ing in their own ways. If we did¬ 
n't see you at the 30th reunion, I 
hope you will be able to make 
one of our other events during 
the next year! 



Randy Nichols 

503 Princeton Cir. 
Newtown Square, PA 
19073 


rcnl 6@columbia.edu 


Paul A. Argenti has been in the 
news related to the Martha Stew¬ 
art trial. Paul worked with 
Stewart when he was a consul¬ 
tant to Kmart and now teaches 
at Dartmouth's Tuck School of 
Business. In a recent Newsday arti¬ 
cle, Paul said Stewart has little 
choice but to fade away if she 
wants her legacy to survive. Of 
the stable of products bearing 
Stewart's name, Paul predicted 
that Martha Stewart Living maga¬ 
zine and other periodicals would 
likely survive because consumers 
find value in the ideas. The TV 
shows may not be sustainable 
without her. I asked Paul for 
more, but he is on sabbatical. 

Jose Diaz lives and works in 
Boca Raton, Fla. Prior to moving 
there, he served as an administra¬ 
tive law judge for New York State. 
When he and his wife moved, he 
opened a law office. He remains 
an active ARC member. Jose is a 
WKCR alum; he hosted and pro¬ 
duced the "Mambo Machine/ 
Cheotime" Latin music program 
from 1971-2001 and visits the sta¬ 
tion whenever he is in New York. 

This is a big College celebra¬ 
tion year for Robert Katz and his 
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family. Robert's older son, Aaron 
'04, graduated with a math major, 
was job-hunting and may consid¬ 
er law school in a year or two. 
Another son, Adam, was admit¬ 
ted early decision to the Class of 
2008. He wants to be a musician 
or journalist. Bob and his wife, 
Jane, welcomed another son, 
Harry, in February (Class of 
2026?). Bob speculates that by 
that time Carman Hall will be 
renovated, and we will have cele¬ 
brated our 50th reunion. 

Still active at NYU Medical 
Center and Lenox Hill Hospital, 
Albert B. Knapp M.D. is a gas¬ 
troenterologist and hepatologist. 
He performs various types of 
endoscopies (e.g., gastroscopy, 
colonoscopy) and manages com¬ 
plicated hepatological problems 
such as liver transplants. He also 
conducts clinical research, but his 
practice has forced him to be 
more selective. As far as politics 
goes, Albert has decided to sit out 
this election. While he enjoyed 
being Senator Bill Bradley's (D- 
N.J.) science adviser last time 
around, it was grueling work. But 
Albert says he will probably get 
involved in '08. Albert plans to 
make this year's reunion as well 
as his 25th at P&S. 

Rev. C. John McCloskey can't 
stay out of sight. He recently was 
written about in Bernard Gold¬ 
berg's bestseller. Arrogance: Res¬ 
cuing America From the Media Elite 
(Warner, 2003). He also was men¬ 
tioned in the Boston Globe Maga¬ 
zine article "The Crusaders." 
Larry Edlers, one of the others 
cited in the article, says that the 
Globe printed "one of the most 
scurrilous character assassina¬ 
tions of faithful Catholics that I, 
for one, have ever seen in the 
mainstream media." Larry con¬ 
tinues on www.townhall.com, "I 
don't like Fr. McCloskey? Well, 
that's certainly news to me. After 
all, we've been friends for years 
... he was the first guest on my 
EWTN show (he and I inaugurat¬ 
ed the theme of Church and Cul¬ 
ture on that episode) ... I've 
attended several retreats with 
him ... he's a longtime supporter 
of the magazine and attends 
most of our events. In fact, we 
often have him offer the prayers 
at our annual fund-raising din¬ 
ners. And to cap it all off, I 
recently asked Fr. McCloskey if I 
could hold the release party for 
my new book at his Catholic 
Information Center (he generous¬ 
ly agreed). Make no mistake: I 
like Fr. C. John McCloskey. We've 
been friends for years, and that 
friendship will continue." More 
to follow, I am most sure ... 

William M. Ross is happily 
married to Kathy, and they have 


three children. The oldest, Terri, is 
a second-year med student at 
Brown. Middle child Beth is a 
senior at Georgetown, and the 
youngest, Billy, is a freshman at 
McDaniel. All are thriving. Bill 
says that empty-nesting is great. 
He is a radiologist in the Philadel- 
phia/Trenton area and enjoys his 
work. He looks forward to renew¬ 
ing acquaintances during our 30th 
reunion next summer. 

You will begin hearing about 
reunion activities in the near 
future. Please send me updates so 
that I can let classmates know 
what you're doing, and maybe 
have you renew some acquain¬ 
tances beforehand. See you all 
next year, back in the quads as we 
celebrate our 30th! 
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Clyde A. Moneyhun 

English Department 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 


caml31@columbia.edu 


David Remes reports from Silver 
Spring, Md., that his daughter, 
Betsy, a senior at National Cathe¬ 
dral School in Washington, D.C., 
will be starting at the College in 
the fall as a member of the Class 
of 2008. David's wife, Naomi 
Rosenblum Remes '76 Barnard, is 
an exhibition officer at the Nation¬ 
al Gallery of Art. David is a part¬ 
ner at Covington & Burling, where 
he has a legislative and appellate 
practice. Other members of the 
family include Betsy's younger 
sister, Sarah, and a ferocious yel¬ 
low lab. Snickers. "We miss our 
Columbia-Bamard days and our 
Columbia-Bamard friends," says 
David, "and we mourn the pass¬ 
ing of Jim Shenton '49." 

Joe Schuster, in a response to 
the March column about Bob 
Rosemeyer's bicycle accident and 
subsequent stellar performance in 
the Ironman Triathlon World 
Championship in Hawaii, notes 
that he also is a cycling enthusi¬ 
ast. He donated money to the 
Columbia Cycling Team after rac¬ 
ing with it last year, "even though 
they shamelessly beat me. As 
compensation, they've promised 
me a sponsorship spot on their 
2004 jersey. I have crassly decided 
to advertise my medical practice, 
in nearby Teaneck, N.J." 

Joe shares an office with his 
wife, Debbie, and practices inter¬ 
nal medicine while she does clini¬ 
cal social work. They have three 
children: Rachel (18), Abigail (15) 
and David (13). Rachel will be off 
to Brandeis this fall, where she 
was recruited for the women's 
soccer team. Abby, in her fresh¬ 
man year in high school, is anoth¬ 
er budding soccer star. David, in 


his last year before high school, 
has decided to be an intellectual, 
"which has greatly improved the 
dinner conversations." 

Joe took up cycling seriously in 
1994 soon after recovering from 
pneumonia. "After years of 
telling people to go out and exer¬ 
cise for their health, I finally 
decided to heed my advice. Dur¬ 
ing the next couple of years, 
cycling became a hobby and then 
a passion. I meet similarly crazed 
cyclists at ungodly morning 
hours throughout the year to 
cruise and shmooze. Usually, we 
head north to or through Nyack, 
having breakfast after riding any¬ 
where from 30 to 80 miles. From 
time to time. I've met Richard 
Sussman, who lives in Nyack, 
and we've shared stories over tea. 
While I've never gone on multi¬ 
day rides. I've done a number of 
century rides (100 miles) and one 
double century riding the length 
of New Jersey from High Point in 
the northwest comer to Cape 
May in the southeast comer in 
one day. I would ride several 
thousand miles a year; however, 
last year was an abbreviated one, 
when in July, just before the 4th, I 
had an argument with a car. Even 
though I was in the right — the 
driver got a ticket — I lost the 
argument and was lucky to break 
only a couple of ribs." 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Marcel Desbois sent a fascinating 
letter in which he recounted his 
odyssey. We use that expression 
all the time, but this guy actually 
had an odyssey. 

After graduation, Marcel took a 
couple of degrees in engineering 
and joined Caltex, a venture of 
Chevron and Texaco. There fol¬ 
lowed two years as a refinery 
engineer in South Africa (Cape 
Town) and four in Texas. Marcel 
then spent four years oil trading in 
Singapore. This involved a good 
deal of travel, "especially to Japan, 
where I remember at the end of 
my assignment checking my pass¬ 
port to see I had traveled there 23 
times." Now married, Marcel next 
moved back to Cape Town, where 
he "did a fair bit of traveling into 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zimbabwe, 
Mozambique and Zambia." 

This takes us up to early 1994, 
when Marcel and his pregnant 
wife moved "to Ho Chi Minh 
City, where I reestablished Cal- 
tex's pre-1975 Vietnam presence." 
Marcel lived in the former Saigon 
"for business needs but found 
that Hanoi had more charm and 


less hype." Three years later, 
Marcel and his family (now 
expecting a daughter) moved 
back to Singapore, where the 
two-year stay that he anticipated 
turned into seven; he did various 
types of marketing. "For a period, 
I also was responsible for the 
development of an oil-trading 
system, which took me to Banga¬ 
lore, India, a number of times. 
From there, having the chance to 
see the Maharajah of Mangalore's 
palace built during the time of 
the British was quite something. 
After a few years, I was back into 
marketing, this time responsible 
for the company's asphalt divi¬ 
sion in Asia, traveling a fair bit to 
China, Vietnam again, Thailand, 
Malaysia and Hong Kong." 

Probably to avoid falling into a 
rut, Marcel moved again last 
year: "I accepted a job in Atyrau, 
Kazakhstan, from where I write, 
as commercial manager for one of 
ChevronTexaco's large oil pro¬ 
ducing ventures." His only com¬ 
plaint about Atyrau is that he has 
yet to come across any Columbia 
grads. "I'm happy to catch up 
with anyone from the College 
who might find his or her way 
here (mpd23@columbia.edu), 
although it is admittedly off the 
beaten track." You cannot make 
this stuff up. 

Locally, Michael Beck has been 
elected co-chair of the law firm 
Loeb & Loeb. He previously was 
the national head of the firm's real 
estate section, and during the past 
four years has been managing part¬ 
ner of the firm's New York office. 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


Alan Peterson checked in: "I 
received my M.S. in zoology and 
D.V.M. from Ohio State in '81 and 
'85. Since then, I have been a small 
animal veterinarian in Poughkeep¬ 
sie, N.Y. My wife, Jan, also is a vet, 
and we have two daughters, ages 
8 and 10. Flyfishing, birding (a 
recent trip to Belize was great for 
both) hunting and a little running 
occupy scant time not devoted to 
the kids' itineraries. 

"I keep in touch with class¬ 
mates from the track team. Bill 
Oehm (NYC fireman, who might 
not be with us had 9-11 not been 
his day off), George Bloom, Tom 
Connally, Andrew Collins and 
Joe Carfagno, to name a few, and 
we have been getting together 
more frequently since we lost Bob 
Murach on 9-11." 

Jerry Marshall lives in Mem¬ 
phis. "The cotton business is as 
hectic as ever. I got back to NYC 
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last year right before Christmas to 
attend a couple of events with 
some hedge fund types but didn't 
get up to campus. I went to din¬ 
ner with my old pal Harry, the fel¬ 
low from Staten Island who 
crashed our reunion bar-hopping 
last May, and a few crude oil bro¬ 
kers, who were a very entertain¬ 
ing lot!" 

John Flores and I recently were 
back on campus for an event that 
featured Dean Henry Coleman 
'46, who gave a great speech and 
was as caring and inspiring as 
ever. It's hard to believe that our 
dean of students has been retired 
from Columbia for 25 years. 

Write if you get a chance. 


I Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
I Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 


David Friedman and his wife, 
Tammy, are well and living on 
Long Island with their five chil¬ 
dren. David started a law firm in 
1994 that has grown to about 170 
lawyers (www.kasowitz.com), with 
offices in New York, Houston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Newark. Principal areas of practice 
include general litigation, creditors' 
rights and bankruptcy, employ¬ 
ment practices and family law. 

Stewart Levy '79E lives in 
Marietta, Ga., with his family: 
Harrison is 11 5 and Jordan is 10j 
— both future Columbia Lions, 
we hope. Stewart has been in 
touch with Mitch Kotler, who is 
well and lives in New Jersey 
(srlevy@worldnet.att.net). 

Jack Garden follows many 
hearts in his cardiology practice, 
while his wife, Abbie, practices 
law and makes time for charity 
and environmental projects. Their 
daughters, Rebecca (ninth grade) 
and Jamie (sixth grade), are doing 
great. 

After the success of my book. 
Heal Your Hips: How to Prevent Hip 
Surgery — and What to Do If You 
Need It (John Wiley & Sons, 1999), I 
completed writing Heal Your Knees: 
How to Prevent Knee Surgery and 
What to Do If You Need It (Evans, 
2004). Who better to write about 
avoiding surgery than a surgeon? 

No doubt there will be much 
more news from classmates to fill 
the next issue after our 25th 
reunion. Send me your updates; 
photos are welcome. 



Craig Lesser 
287 Berenger Walk 
Royal Palm Beach, FL 
33414 


craiglesser@aol.com 



Kevin Fay 
8300 Private Ln. 
Annandale,VA 22003 


cct@columbia.edu 


Ed Klees and his wife, Susan, 
have a new daughter, Rachel, 
bom October 4. She joins big sis¬ 
ter Jessica (3). Ed is at the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute, which 
is a major source of funding for 
Columbia's bio-medical research. 


Robert W. Passloff 

154 High St. 

Taunton, MA 02780 
rpassloff@aol.com 

Eric Tolkin's oldest child, Aaron, 
will be in the Class of '08. Eric and 
his wife, Julie (Blauer) '83 Barnard, 
have three other children, Corey 
(16), Danielle (14) and Sam (12). 

"I am CEO of a marketing com¬ 
pany in Connecticut, Sierra Com¬ 
munications, which I started in 
1995," Eric says. "I sold the com¬ 
pany in 2000 , but continue to 
head its operation. It would be 
great to hear from others in the 
class. I keep in touch with Ray 
Edelman and Nick Pepe." 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking/Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Gregory Keller: "Last summer, I 
began collaborating with Mark 
Crispin Miller, a professor of 
media studies at NYU and 
author of The Bush Dyslexicon and 
soon-to-be-released Cruel and 
Unusual: Bush/Cheney's New 
World Order. Miller has written a 
satirical monologue about Bush 
and the dwindling role of the 
media as a necessary check and 
balance in a functioning democ¬ 
racy. Through careful parsing of 
Bush's language, he analyzes 
when and why Bush misspeaks, 
and what deeper meaning can be 
determined from his gaffes. 
Under my direction. Miller has 
been performing PATRIOT ACT 
for the past year, and New York 
Theater Workshop will present a 
month-long rim from June 22 to 
July 22.1 urge you, regardless of 
party affiliation, to come to 79 E. 
4th St. and participate in this fun 
and provocative exercise in 
democracy. 

"I have been visiting Professor 
Karl-Ludwig Selig at the Atria 
Assisted Living Residence on 86 th 
Street. He greatly appreciates live¬ 
ly conversation and contact with 
former students. I encourage all 
who know him to visit." 

Mark Ravina: "I'm finally dig- 
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Joseph A. Cabrera '82 (right) was honored as a "Community 
Quarterback" at the United Way of New York City's annual Grid¬ 
iron Gala at the Grand Hyatt Hotel. Also in attendance at the 
May 4 event, which raised more than $1 million for United Way 
programs and services, was Johnathan Reese '02, running back 
for the New York Jets. 

PHOTO: PATRICK MCMULLAN 


ging out of a digital pile. Thanks 
for writing the column. It's great 
to get word of old friends." 

Frank Koumantaris: "After 
graduation, I went to Harvard for 
a year of study at the Graduate 
School of Design. Having decided 
that Yale was probably a better fit 
for the kind of architectural study 
I was looking for, I transferred 
and received an M.Arch. degree 
in 1989. After working in Dimitri 
Balamotis' office during a year off 
from grad school and later at 
Gavin Macrae-Gibson's office 
post-grad, my business partner, 
Nick, and I founded our compa¬ 
ny, Axios Construction Corp., in 
1993. The business has been quite 
successful during the past 11 
years, and this summer we are 
working on two large Park 
Avenue apartment renovations. 
We also recently completed a gut 
renovation of a nine-room apart¬ 
ment in the San Remo apartment 
building on Central Park West 
(this is one of five projects we 
have done in this building during 
the past 11 years). My company 
specializes in custom, residential 
interior work in co-ops/condos in 
Manhattan. 

"To keep myself sane, I have 
pursued part-time/evening gradu¬ 
ate study at The Center for Mod¬ 
em Psychoanalytic Studies in the 
West Village. I travel to Greece 
most summers to visit family and 
have a 5-year-old godson and a 9- 
year-old goddaughter but remain 
single and relatively happy. I live 
downtown in a super-duper Bing 
& Bing apartment (built in 1933) 


that was designed by me and com¬ 
pletely renovated 'in house' by my 
employees. I am in touch with 
Paul LaMedica '83E and look for¬ 
ward to rekindling contact with 
my former dorm neighbors, archi¬ 
tecture classmates and anyone else 
who remembers me. I recently 
found out about the alumni web¬ 
site (https:/ / alumni.college. 
columbia.edu/ecom/) and hope to 
stay in better touch with too many 
lost friends." 

Basil Morris: "I live in Booth- 
wyn. Pa., near Wilmington, Del. I 
have been in banking and man¬ 
agement consulting since graduat¬ 
ing and am a senior v.p. in mar¬ 
keting at Fleet Credit Card 
Services. We recently merged with 
Bank of America, so I may be on 
the move again. My wife, Alethea, 
and I have been married for 13 
years and have three children: 
Carlton (10), Amari (7) and 
Tyshawn (4)." 

Wayne Allyn Root, chairman 
and CEO of GWIN, America's 
only publicly traded sports handi¬ 
capping firm, announced GWIN's 
flagship sports handicapping 
show, Wayne Allyn Root's Win- 
ningEDGE, is moving this fall 
from Fox Sports Net, where it 
reached 40 million homes, to 
Spike TV, where it will reach 87 
million homes. In addition, Win- 
ningEDGE will move from 8:30 
a.m. on Fox Sports Net to 10:00 
a.m. EST/PST Saturday morning 
on Spike TV, positioning it directly 
preceding the start of the weekend 
of college and professional foot¬ 
ball games. In 2004, the show will 
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Dean Austin Quigley chats with (from left) George Stephanopou- 
los '82, anchor of ABC's This Week; Senator John McCain P'07 
(R-Ariz.) and Claire Shipman '86, senior national correspondent 
for ABC's Good Morning America, at a special dinner and conver¬ 
sation event on April 29 attended by about 50 alumni and par¬ 
ents at Marcel's in Washington, D.C. 


air on Spike TV for 15 consecutive 
weeks beginning on September 11. 
Wayne will serve as host and lead 
handicapper/football analyst. 

More on Wayne: Vegas Beat 
reports, "Show me the money. 
That's how to predict who is going 
to be the winner of the next U.S. 
presidential election, according to 
Henderson [Nev.] resident and TV 
handicapper Wayne Allyn Root. 
Root... appeared on Dennis 
Miller's CNBC talker. In addition 
to March Madness, Root handi¬ 
capped the election between Presi¬ 
dent Bush and the Democratic 
opponent John Kerry. 'As a profes¬ 
sional handicapper, I always fol¬ 
low the money. Where the big 
money is going determines success 
most every time,' Root told Vegas 
Beat. 'It's like a puzzle, and money 
provides the answer. Forget the 
players or coaches or strategy. 
Money provides the clue in sports 
handicapping. Same with politics 
... I think all talk show hosts 
appreciate a guest who's unique,' 
Root said. 'I may be the world's 
only Ivy League-educated, Jewish, 
Republican gambler from Las 
Vegas. Someday soon, my goal is 
to be the only Ivy League Republi¬ 
can Jewish gambler who serves in 
the U.S. Senate from Nevada.'" 
[Editor's note: For still more on 
Wayne, see page 20.] 

Paul Metz has been married to 
his wife, Stefanie, for eight years. 
They have two sons, Breadan (4) 
and Morgan (2). Paul works at 
PayPal, an eBay company. He and 
his family live in San Jose and 
regularly bicycle with the 
Almaden Cycle Touring Club. 

Daniel Loeb: "Since graduat¬ 
ing, I traveled around the world 
for a year, worked for Warburg 


Pincus in venture capital for three 
years and then had so many jobs 
by the time I was 35 that I felt 
that I was basically unemploy¬ 
able. I started a hedge fund in 
June 1995 with about $3 million. 
Third Point Partners (named after 
my favorite surfing break in Mal¬ 
ibu near to my childhood home 
in Santa Monica). The fund has 
more than $1 billion under man¬ 
agement; we are based in mid¬ 
town Manhattan. I started prac¬ 
ticing Ashtanga yoga in 1991 and 
have made five trips to India to 
study with the Patthabi Jois, mas¬ 
ter of the style. Four years ago, I 
met Margaret Munzer '94 Brown 
after yoga class in New York. Six 
months later, she agreed to go out 
with me for a juice; 2\ years after 
that, we became engaged, and we 
are getting married by my Torah 
teacher, Heshe Rosenbloom, on 
July 4 on Long Island." 

Steve Arenson is a litigator in 
New York and specializes in 
employee discrimination law. 

Brendan Mee: "I married Amy 
in 1989, and we live in South 
Orange, N.J., with our three chil¬ 
dren, Owen (12), Nicole (9) and 
Malcolm (4). I spent five years as 
an examiner at the Patent Office 
and now work in Rockefeller 
Center as a patent lawyer with 
the firm of Fitzpatrick, Celia, 
Harper & Scinto. How easy it is 
to sum it all up!" 

Adam Nadler: "A lot has hap¬ 
pened since '83.1 went to gradu¬ 
ate film school at NYU and since 
have worked in movies in a vari¬ 
ety of ways, including producing 
my work. Most recently, I com¬ 
pleted a low-budget feature. Shoot 
George — a comedy of errors 
about guns — which appeared at 


the Woodstock Film Festival last 
September, won the Best Narrative 
Feature award at the Arlene's Gro¬ 
cery Picture Show in April and 
has been licensed to the Metro 
Channel. I recently completed 
another screenplay, Tunnelman!, 
which was a quarter-finalist in the 
2003 Slamdance screenplay com¬ 
petition and which I'm shopping 
around. In addition, I've done a 
fair amount of teaching, with sev¬ 
eral years as an adjunct in the film 
department at City College, and 
most recently as an adjunct profes¬ 
sor of screenwriting at NYU in the 
School of Continuing and Profes¬ 
sional Studies. By day, I am a copy 
editor at Vanity Fair." 

Steve Greenfield: "I don't 
know Barack Obama, but a recent 
New York Times article discussed 
his stunning primary victory 
(against several much-better- 
funded candidates) that makes 
him the Democratic contender to 
take back the Senate seat being 
vacated by Republican Peter 
Fitzgerald (Ill.). Up to this point, 
Barack's been a state senator or 
representative in the Illinois legis¬ 
lature, representing a South Side 
district in Chicago. Pretty exciting 
stuff!" The May issue of CCT fea¬ 
tured a short item on Barack 
(page 55) by CCT editor Alex 
Sachare '71. Barack, 42, was a 
political science major at the Col¬ 
lege and graduated from Harvard 
Law, where he was the first 
African-American president of the 
Harvard Law Review. 

Bruce Monjian encourages 
classmates to check out his web¬ 
site, http://candle.pha.pa.us, and 
read his FAQ page, which has lots 
of information on him and his 
family, including why he home- 
schools his four children. 
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Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Services 
The Berklay Building 
181 E. Jamaica Ave. 
Valley Stream, NY 11430 


dennis@berklay.com 


As the deadline for this issue is 
before our 20th reunion, stay 
tuned for a summary. In the mean¬ 
time, fellow band alumnus Robert 
Zecker has the floor. 

"After briefly starting down the 
trail to academia, I worked at the 
Newark Star-Ledger. However, after 
a few trips to Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, I 
decided to go back to grad school 
and am now an assistant professor 
of history writing on immigration 
and ethnicity academic journals at 
Saint Francis Xavier University in 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Any 
classmates who want to come up 
here for the hiking, sea kayaking 


and ocean swimming are welcome. 
I have a 100-year-old country 
house very far off the 1 train, but it 
is pretty here. Aside from profess¬ 
ing, I paint, with a few things 
shown in little galleries on the 
Lower East Side (that's New York's 
Lower East Side, not Antigonish's 
Lower East Side) and Philadelphia. 

I e-mail Glenn Ramsdell, Rob 
Rubinson and Steve Abell fre¬ 
quently. The last classmate sighting 
of note was Christopher Nollet — 
we got together last June when I 
was in Minneapolis doing research 
at the University of Minnesota." 

Speaking of Christopher Nol¬ 
let: "I pursued the academic life, 
with teaching appointments at the 
University of Wisconsin, the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota-Duluth, 
Concordia College and Madison 
Area Technical College, but I 
recovered my senses and am the 
network manager for Diamond 
Brands, America's foremost 
wooden match producer. I've con¬ 
tinued doing theatre (I worked 
with NYGaSP, Barnard Gilbert & 
Sullivan, and the Columbia Play¬ 
ers while an undergrad), and act 
with several professional and 
community groups in the Duluth 
area. I also write sketches and 
direct productions with Renegade 
Comedy Theatre (wwwrene- 
gade.org). In what free time I 
have, I play a number of instru¬ 
ments, all badly. I'm single and 
live just outside Superior, Mich." 

Michael Wolf is a senior part¬ 
ner and head of McKinsey & Co.'s 
global media and entertainment 
practice. " My wife, Annik, and I 
live in Manhattan and have three 
children, ages 10,5 and 5." 

Bob McKee, his wife and two 
children live in Fairfax, Va., where 
Bob is director of marketing for 
Watson Wyatt Worldwide, a large 
human resources consulting firm. 

Keep those e-mails coming ... 
and for those in the snail mail 
mood, please note my new 
address at the top of the column. 
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Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 


jw@whitecoffee.com 


David Fleiss relocated from New 
York to Washington, D.C., a few 
years ago with his wife. In New 
York, he consulted for businesses 
on pension and employee benefit 
issues. In Washington, he works 
with the government's pension 
agency to protect workers' pen¬ 
sions when their employers 
become bankrupt. David com¬ 
ments, "Unfortunately, business is 
booming." 

Rick Gersony became the 
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It's Not Easy Being Green 



After losing a close runoff election for the mayoralty of San 
Francisco, Matt Gonzalez '87 has chosen to step back from 
politics for a while as he ponders his future. 

PHOTO: AP PHOTO/MARCIO JOSE SANCHEZ 


By Claire Lui '00 

M att Gonzalez '87 is 

standing at his desk, 
opening mail. As 
president of San Francisco's 
Board of Supervisors, the No. 2 
politician in the city hears from 
many opinionated citizens. His 
favorite came on a postcard 
and read, simply, "The supervi¬ 
sors are all dumb and you are 
their leader!" 

The writer might be happy 
to know that Gonzalez, seen 
by many as a fast-rising pro¬ 
gressive star, is not running for 
re-election this fall. His sup¬ 
porters are not. 

Last November, Gonzalez's 
star seemed especially bright. In 
the city's mayoral race, which 
he had entered just weeks 
before the primary, Gonzalez 
had pushed Gavin Newsom, the 
Democratic favorite, to a runoff. 
In San Francisco, a long-time 
blue stronghold, the idea that 
the Dems might lose to a Green 
Party member made everyone 
pay close attention. The candi¬ 
date himself was happily cocky. 
When I congratulated him on 
making it to the runoff, l could 
hear the smile over the phone: 
"Did you doubt I would win?" 

When Gonzalez lost the 
mayoral runoff by a narrow 
margin, it was considered to be 
a setback, but not a major one. 
He still was arguably the high¬ 
est-ranking Green in the coun¬ 
try and an important presence 
in San Francisco politics. Most 
observers assumed more races 
were soon to come. 

But in March, Gonzalez 
announced he was not running 
for the Board of Supervisors 
again. He is going into private 
legal practice, and is consider¬ 
ing various progressive firms. 
Certainly, he says, there is 
another political race in the 
future, but when pressed for a 
timeline, Gonzalez criticized the 
concept of a career politician. 
People think "politicians are 
supposed to stay forever," he 
says, "but politicians who return 
to private life stay connected to 
what people are doing." 


After growing up in a small 
Texas town, Gonzalez left for 
Columbia. Entering as part of 
the College's first coed class, 
Gonzalez describes the student 
body as a diverse group and 
says he's glad his class was "not 
just filled with valedictorians," 
adding, "I went to school with 
some incredibly bright and com¬ 
pelling people who challenged 
my thinking and my ways." 

Graduating with a double 
major in political science and 
comparative literature, Gonzalez 
attended Stanford Law, where he 
was an editor on the law review, 
and graduated in 1990. For the 
next decade, he was a public 
defender in San Francisco. Dis¬ 
couraged with the then-district 
attorney, Gonzalez ran for the 
position in 1999. Though he lost, 
he was emboldened to run for 
supervisor in 2000. Originally list¬ 
ed as a Democrat, he became 
frustrated with the insider poli¬ 
tics of the party, and he quit and 
ran as a Green. He won and was 
elected to represent District 5, 
which includes Haight-Ashbury, 
the Western Addition, Japan 
Town and the Inner Sunset. It's a 
district that includes the poor 
and homeowners, long-time resi¬ 
dents and a new influx of hip¬ 
sters — in short, a snapshot of 
San Francisco. 

Art Agnos, a Democrat and 
the former mayor of San Fran¬ 
cisco, continued to support 
Gonzalez after his switch to the 
Greens: "I believed then, as I do 
now, that the important thing 
was his honesty, his character 
and his commitment to the 
issues that we share: economic 
justice and neighborhood 
empowerment." 

D uring Gonzalez's term as 
a supervisor, he pushed 
through a minimum 
wage raise. Speaking about the 
politicking involved, he noted, "It 
was difficult to get people inter¬ 
ested in it because it didn't bene¬ 
fit their constituencies. A lot of 
times when you try to get pro¬ 
gressives to make a decision, 
rather than convincing them, you 
simply checkmate them around 


their own rhetoric and force 
them to go against their will." 

Lawrence Kane '86, who 
remembers Gonzalez as "very 
smart and relatively quiet" at the 
College, organized San Francisco 
Mayoral Forums for the Northern 
California Columbia Club and 
compared Gonzalez and New¬ 
som: "As an individual, Matt 
appeared to be much more of 
an ordinary person whom you 
would meet around town. He 
came on time, by himself, and 
was extremely personable. On 
the other hand, Gavin had many 
handlers and ran a much more 
professional operation." 

It was a contrast noted by 
many. Newsom was viewed by 
his opponents as a wealthy 
socialite, a man beholden to 
business interests and the out¬ 
going Willie Brown administra¬ 
tion. Gonzalez, meanwhile, was 
viewed by many as a left¬ 
winger who supported such 
seemingly quixotic ideals such 
as free bus rides, and who did 
much of his fund raising 
through events featuring poetry 
readings and art shows. 

in the end, Gonzalez lost 
47-53. And Newsom, with his 
headline-making support for gay 
marriage, became more pro¬ 
gressive. But in San Francisco, 


where gay marriage has wide¬ 
spread support, Gonzalez notes, 
"l would caution against believ¬ 
ing that support of gay marriage 
in San Francisco defines you as 
a progressive here." 

In response to those frustrat¬ 
ed by his decision to step back 
from politics, Gonzalez points to 
his best adviser: himself. "Why 
should l stop making decisions 
on what I think is right? That's 
what got me elected to being a 
supervisor, that's what got me 
elected to the mayoral runoff." 
And, he says, opening up the 
field to a new supervisor is 
what's best for the constituents. 
"People shouldn't be held 
hostage by one person's idea of 
what a district needs," he says. 

There's also a possible return 
to his roots, as he mentioned last 
year. "I'm not capable of saying I 
won't go home," he says. 
"Notwithstanding the political dif¬ 
ferences of Texas, I've always 
liked where I come from, so it's 
always been a natural thought 
that l would get back there." 


Claire Lui '00 grew up in San 
Francisco and spent one sum¬ 
mer working in Mayor Willie 
Brown's office. She is a free¬ 
lance writer and researcher, 
and lives in Queens, N.Y. 
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father of twins, Eli Tobin Gersony 
and Emerson (Emmy) Lily Ger¬ 
sony, this year. He and his wife, 
Kim, live in Lexington, Ky., where 
they rim a medical illustration and 
animation company, www. 
medmovie.com. Their animations 
are used by the FDA and medical 
corporations and for court cases. 

Seven months ago, Brian 
Cousin and his wife, Barbara 
Mehlman, and their sons, Sam (7), 
Eli (5) and Jacob (20 months), 
moved from Douglaston to Larch- 
mont, N.Y. "I still am at Green¬ 
berg Traurig (now up to 1,100 
attorneys in 24 offices and count¬ 
ing), where I am a shareholder 
and one of the heads of the 
national labor and employment 
practice group (about 60 attorneys 
firm-wide). I am gearing up for a 
federal court trial; I am represent¬ 
ing a well-known director of tele¬ 
vised sports events in his case 
against his longtime agent. 
Although I do some executive 
compensation and litigation work 
for individual clients from time to 
time, most of my time is spent 
representing companies in litiga¬ 
tion and arbitration, and advising 
companies on all types of employ¬ 
ment law matters. After the trial, I 
look forward to spending a week 
in Italy with Barbara and without 
the kids! I also am very much 
looking forward to our 20th 
reunion next year." 

Erik Gaull lives on the tiny 
Pacific island of Saipan (a U.S. 
Commonwealth 120 miles north 
of Guam). He is accompanying 
his wife, Karen Severy, who is a 
prosecutor in the Attorney Gener¬ 
al's Office there. He hopes to 
return to Washington, D.C., soon. 

Timothy Dowd received his 
Ph.D. in social psychology from 
Miami (Ohio) in May 2003. He is 
a visiting professor there, concen¬ 
trating on issues of stigma and 
victimization, especially AIDS 
and Africa. 

Sal Giambanco sent greetings 
from London, where he was on 
business. As he hadn't written in 
since graduation, it was great to 
get an update. "After graduating, 

I attended law school and theolo¬ 
gy school at Notre Dame. I left 
studies and joined the Jesuits 
from 1986-95, spending time in 
Central America. I taught high 
school (Xavier) for three years, 
ran an inner-city school program 
in NYC (Higher Achievement 
Program), was at a hospital 
(Crouse-Irving Memorial in Syra¬ 
cuse, Goldwater on Roosevelt 
Island, and St. Mary's in S.F.) and 
prison chaplain (San Quentin). I 
was teaching at the University of 
San Francisco in 1995 when I left 
the Jesuits. I also earned two more 
degrees: an M.A. in philosophy 


from Fordham ('90) and an M.Div. 
from the Graduate Theological 
Union affiliated with UC Berkeley 
('95). I accepted ordination in a 
Protestant denomination in 2003. 

"Since '95, I've worked at three 
start-ups: ESS Technology, 
TechOne and X.com. In between 
my start-ups, I worked at Ernst & 
Young and KPMG. X.com 
changed its name to PayPal in 
2001 and was acquired by eBay in 
2002.1 now am an eBay vice pres¬ 
ident, head of PayPal HR. I settled 
in San Francisco and live there 
with my partner of two years, 
Michael Edmonds. 

"My Columbia roommate of 
three years, Bennett Carroccio, 
married in 1993 and has two kids. 
He is best known for having co¬ 
founded hotjobs.com. He sold 
that entity to Yahoo! and is the 
head of TheSquare.com." 

Thanks to those who sent in 
updates; please e-mail me your 
news! 


n Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett656@aol.com 

Meryl Rosofsky happily divides 
her time between her work and 
her passion. Her work is her con¬ 
sulting firm, Siena Partners, 
which specializes in strategic 
planning and organizational 
effectiveness for biotech and 
pharma companies (she's recently 
focused on new oncology drugs). 
Her passion is food: She orga¬ 
nizes annual food and wine tours 
in Italy (where she used to live), 
is a part-time grad student in 
NYU's Food Studies program and 
writes for academic journals and 
encyclopedias on issues relating 
to food, culture and society. "You 
could say I do 'food and drugs,' 
she writes, "which makes sense, 
as after Columbia, I completed 
medical school (at Harvard) and 
a shorter stint of cooking school 
at the Cordon Bleu in Paris. I feel 
so fortunate to be able to balance 
these different interests." Meryl 


lives near Washington Square 
Park and recently bought a place 
on Shelter Island, where she 
enjoys "experiencing this whole 
new dimension, a 
rural/island/beachy way of life, 
with trees and deer and enough 
space to store everything and 
entertain friends in comfort." 


Meryl recently reconnected with 
John LaRocca at a panel discus¬ 
sion celebrating the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of coeducation at Columbia. 
She would love to hear from 
Columbia friends at mrosofsky@ 
aol.com, and from anyone inter¬ 
ested in the next culinary tour 
she's organizing in Tuscany. 

Congratulations to Anthony 
Pinn, who accepted a position as 
the Agnes Cullen Arnold Professor 
of Humanities and Professor of 
Religious Studies at Rice Universi¬ 
ty in Houston, effective July 1. 


Sarah A. Kass 
21 Blomfield Court 
Maida Vale 
London W9 ITS 
England 

sarahann29uk@aol.com 

Amy Fowler, my Carman 5 neigh¬ 
bor, shares this: "I have remained in 
the N.Y. metropolitan area since '87 
and lead recruiting for the North¬ 
east region of a growing manage¬ 
ment consulting firm. For fun, my 
husband and I create classical 
music CDs and have just made the 
first available to the public." 

Of her Carman 5 suitemates, 
Amy says that Holly Gilbert start¬ 
ed a medical practice in midtown. 
Cindy Lash, who started in our 
class and graduated in '86, mar¬ 
ried David Ramos '85. They live 
in Delaware with their three chil¬ 
dren. Divya Singh is a hand sur¬ 
geon and lives in Oregon. 

Garnet Heraman and his busi¬ 
ness partners in Denver launched 
a new investment vehicle in April, 
a $1 billion corporate acquisitions 
fund. He would like to speak 
"with CC alums who have an 
interest in middle market M+A, 
or who just want to share war sto¬ 
ries about this peculiar world." 

Louise Wareham published her 
debut novel. Since You Ask 
(Akashic Books, 2004), which won 
the James Jones Literary Society 
First Novel Award. The story is as 
follows: "From a Connecticut san¬ 
itarium, 24-year-old Betsy Scott 
tells her doctor a story about the 


destructive secrets in an outward¬ 
ly successful family. A series of 
affairs take her into increasingly 
dark situations, from private- 
school Manhattan, to the outskirts 
of Queens, the downtown loft of a 
broker, the suburban house of a 
doctor in Scarsdale. Since You Ask 
is about the origins of sexual com- 


Louise Wareham ’87 published her debut novel, Since 
You Ask, which won the James Jones Literary Society 
First Novel Award. 



pulsion, and one young woman's 
attempts to be free." Louise has 
been a reporter in New York City, 
Oxford, Miss., and New Zealand. 

Josh Prober and his family 
moved from Chicago to the sub¬ 
urb of Northbrook. On December 
19, they welcomed Jonah Alexan¬ 
der Prober, who joined his sister, 
Eliana. 

Art Small has helping his 
father's campaign for the United 
States Senate from Iowa. "I am 
developing the policy position 
papers for the campaign website, 
www.artsmallforsenate.com," he 
says. Art adds, "My daughter, 

Zoe, is having a blast as a member 
of the inaugural kindergarten class 
in The School at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, the primary school launched 
by the University last fall. I've 
noted some differences between 
this school and the one I attended 
as a child in Iowa. For example, I 
don't recall that author/illustrator 
Jules Fieffer dropping by my 
school to lead a workshop on how 
to create an illustrated children's 
book. We did a video production 
project in fourth grade, but with¬ 
out the assistance of a producer 
from 60 Minutes. In short: Colum¬ 
bia's new school is awesome, a 
real jewel in the crown." 

Matt Litsky went to New York 
from Tampa to attend the 20th 
anniversary of Columbia's 1984 
undefeated Ivy League champi¬ 
onship men's tennis team at the 
Savitt Tennis Center at Baker 
Field with former teammate 
Howard Endelman. Jon 
Thorstenson was promoted to 
plant manager for Olin Chemi¬ 
cals. His third daughter, Kaedra 
Mae, was bom on October 21. 

Andrea Solomon and her hus¬ 
band, Grant Waterson, welcomed 
their son, Liam Matteo Waterson, 
on April 9. Liam joins brothers 
Lucas (2) and Alexander (9). 
Andrea has been working hard on 
the Columbia 250th celebration — 
note the closing events (October 
2) on your calendar. Andrea says 
it will be intellectually, athletically 
and socially satisfying. 


Jon Bassett 

•j 30 Phillips Ln. 

Newtonville, MA 02460 
jonathan_bassett@ 
newton.mec.edu 

Well, the mailbag has been light 
and I have been lackadaisical 
about contacting people to drum 
up information, so this column 
will be regrettably brief. I heard 
again from Suzie Marples, who 
noted that I misspelled her name 
in the last column. Sorry, Suzie, 
won't happen again. She writes: 
"I had the pleasure of attending 
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the CCW Alumna Achievement 
Award dinner in April, at which 
Leslie Harris was honored, along 
with the other alumnae who work 
in academia. Leslie is a tenured 
professor at Emory University 
and has written a book. In the 
Shadow of Slavery: African Ameri¬ 
cans in New York City, 1626-1863 
(Chicago, 2004). It was a gala 
affair in Low Library. Alumni 
who attended included Alicia 
(Stein) Rieger, Eileen McCarthy, 
Amy Brown, Amy Wolosoff '89, 
Helaine Worrell '89 and maybe 
some others that I missed. It was 
great to get together with old 
friends and to applaud Leslie. We 
also celebrated the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of coeducation at Columbia 
College." I remember talking with 
Leslie about her research at our 
fifth reunion and was really psy¬ 
ched to hear how well it has 
turned out. 

I took a weekend jaunt to NYC 
with my family in early May and 
caught up with Melanie Marin. 
She's an Ob/Gyn in private prac¬ 
tice at Columbia-Presbyterian, 
specializing in laparoscopic 
surgery. That means she can fid¬ 
dle around with your insides by 
cutting a teeny-tiny hole in your 
belly button, as opposed to mak¬ 
ing a big incision. Melanie is hap¬ 
pily re-partnered, living on the 
Upper West Side with three step¬ 
children, Jazz, Blaize and Aja, and 
her 6-year-old daughter, Adara. 
They have a swing in their living 
room, suspended from one of the 
beams across the skylight. 

Melanie enjoys biking to Fairway 
under the West Side Highway for 
groceries and is seeking a car that 
seats six and is neither a minivan 
nor an SUV. We had a good con¬ 
versation about the relative tech¬ 
nological and social merits of the 
Volvo wagon and the Ford Tau¬ 
rus. Both have an extra seat in 
what is technically known as the 
"way back," but they project a 
different je ne sais quoi... 

Speaking (of) French, Melanie 
and I had a great time reminisc¬ 
ing about our junior year at Reid 
Hall in Paris. We had dinner with 
Debbie Donenfeld '88 Barnard 
and her family (French husband, 
two awesome bilingual kids), 
and noted that Collette Pollit, 
who Reid Hall classmates will 
remember (she went to Penn), 
lives on Melanie's block. Lisa 
Mendlesohn (also Barnard) lives 
in Debbie's neighborhood, 
Chelsea. We lamented the lack of 
news from our erstwhile Paris 
friends Larry Sopala, Roxanne 
Fernandez and Shin Na. 

Contact me before the next 
issue at my new e-mail address: 
jonathan_bassett@newton.mec.edu. 
Hope to hear from you soon! 


Amy Perkel 

1053 High St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
amyperkel@yahoo.com 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Amy 
Perkel for her 10 years of enthusias¬ 
tic and dedicated service as class cor¬ 
respondent and asks that classmates 
now send notes to the new corre¬ 
spondent, Emily Miles Terry: 
eterry32@comcast.net.] 

It is with much pleasure that I 
hand over the reins of the Class 
Notes column to Emily Miles 
Terry. Boy, oh boy, have I enjoyed 
the past 10 years, corresponding 
with you and sharing your vari¬ 
ous endeavors in this column. I've 
been consistently delighted and 
impressed by everyone's personal 
and professional undertakings. 
Writing this column has been one 
of my favorite activities. 

I'd like to thank Emily for pro¬ 
viding me with the following 
update (a warm-up). Amy Wein- 
reich married Bradley Rinzler in 
a New York City wedding at the 
Pierre Hotel in March. Alumni in 
attendance included Emily and 
her husband, Dave Terry '90; Dr. 
Tracy Heisler and her husband, 
Jason Sperling; Jody Collins 
Fidler, Rob Rooney, Kim Harris 
Ortiz, Jill Pollack, Kristine 
Barakat '88, Jenna Wright 
McCarthy '88, Stephanie 
Schwartz '88, liana Volkov '88 
and Matt Engels, who was 
proudly parading around photos 


of his daughter, Ellie Marie, born 
in November. 

Following the wedding, Amy 
and her husband flew to Aspen 
for skiing and snowboarding. 
And if that weren't honeymoon 
enough, the two plan to go on 
safari in Africa later this year. 
Amy is director of national 
leadership for the Anti-Defama¬ 
tion League in New York, after 
working as an attorney for 
several years. Founded in 1913, 
the league is the world's leading 
organization fighting anti- 
Semitism. 

Several classmates, including 
Emily and Dan Loflin, have spot¬ 
ted Tracy on TV, namely. Resident 
Life, which is on TLC on Monday 
nights at 9 p.m. Described as "the 
straight-talking, fearless woman 
making it big in the man's world of 
surgery" who is "eager to take on 
surgeries no one else will touch," 
truth be told, "underneath it all. 


there's a heart of gold, and a gen¬ 
uine sensitivity..." 

How fantastic and how unusu¬ 
al that Tracy is the second doctor- 
classmate to "make it" on TV, fol¬ 
lowing Stephanie Falcone 
Bernik, who we've covered 
through the years. We would 
expect such stuff of actors Dan 
Futterman and Matt Fox, but our 
doctors? Who's next? 

Kim Harris Ortiz lives a 
"quiet suburban existence" with 
her husband, Dominic, and 
twins, Cordero and Alexandra. 
By day, Kim is assistant Arizona 
attorney general, criminal trials. 
Fraud and Public Corruption 
Section in Tucson, where she 
prosecutes money launderers, 
corrupt police and even cactus 
mutilators. Wow! 

Emily's freshman roommate, 
Elisabeth Socolow, and her hus¬ 
band, Sasa Vucinic, have lived in 
Hong Kong for the past four 
years. Elisabeth is a v.p.at 
Citibank, and, after three years in 
project finance working mainly in 
China and Thailand, she switched 
to emerging market corporate 
banking. Elisabeth has been using 
her Wharton M.B.A. to calculate 
future Ivy League tuition costs for 
her first child, son Marko Alexan¬ 
der Vucinic, who arrived March 1. 

Emily notes that Mike Beh¬ 
ringer has taken a position at the 
newly-formed New York-based 
company. Apprise Media, LLC, a 
private equity firm focused on 
investing and managing business¬ 


es in the niche media and special¬ 
ty publishing sector. Congratula¬ 
tions, Mike! 

Prior to passing the column to 
Emily, I'd like to provide an 
update on her. Her latest contri¬ 
bution to the "chick lit" genre — 
Nesting, It's A Chick Thing (Work¬ 
man) — was released in June. 
This book follows It's a Chick 
Thing: Celebrating the Wild Side of 
Women's Friendship (Red Wheel/ 
Weiser, 2000) and includes a 
story by Jill Pollack. What can 
you learn in this book? Every¬ 
thing you need to know about 
"hen parties, sassy soirees and 
how to throw a pink poker 
night," plus 1,000 other tips for 
inspired entertaining, decorating, 
cooking and gardening. 

Expect full reunion coverage by 
Emily in the next column. Please 
send your updates to her 
(eterry32@comcast.net) and keep 
in touch! 


Rachel J. Cowan 

500 W. University Pky, 
Apt. 4M 

Baltimore, MD 21210 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Happy summer to everyone, and 
a big thank you to all who wrote. 

Congratulations to Mariana 
and Peter Neisuler on the March 
7 birth of their son, Alexander 
Nicholas Neisuler. Dan Sack- 
rowitz, Joel Tranter and I met 
Alex before May, when his par¬ 
ents packed him up and moved 
from D.C. to the United Arab 
Emirate of Dubai, where Pete has 
his first overseas assignment with 
the State Department. Pete has 
been taking intensive Arabic 
lessons for about a year and is 
able to discuss all of his CC and 
Lit Hum readings with the locals. 

Other hearty congratulations 
go to John and Gloria (Kim) Pak 
on the October 29 birth of their 
son, Logan. Gloria juggles moth¬ 
erhood and being a lawyer at 
AOL/Time Warner. 

Liz Lubow and her husband, 
Ramsey, are leaving D.C. (where 
they thought they'd stay forever) 
for Florida. Ramsey is taking a job 
with NASCAR. Liz will be in D.C. 
through November working for 
Sen. Barbara Mikulski's (D-Md.) 
re-election campaign. 

Neeta and Dave Vatti have two 
sons, Rayan (5) and Shaan (2), 
and live in Hamden, Conn., 
where they look forward to and 
are getting close to embarking on 
that endless cycle of soccer games, 
basketball games, this lesson and 
that lesson. After spending 11 
years in private practice litigation 
work, Dave is an assistant U.S. 
attorney in Connecticut, where he 
prosecutes primarily white-collar 
crimes but also dabbles in other 
areas, such as narcotics cases. He 
says the challenge of being a fed¬ 
eral prosecutor, having unlimited 
resources in trying cases, doing 
justice and no billable hours was 
too much to resist. 

Dave reports that Andy Lee 
'90E is a trader with Lehman 
Brothers and recently was named 
a managing director. Andy lives 
in Manhattan and is leading the 
life of a happy-go-lucky bachelor. 
Sarah and Kris Wiggert live in 
London, where Kris is a corpo¬ 
rate/mergers and acquisitions 
partner with the law firm of Mor¬ 
rison & Foerster and manager of 
its London office. Pat and Adel 
Aslani-Far live in New York City, 
where Adel is a partner at Dewey 
Ballantine, practicing in the areas 
of mergers and acquisitions and 
corporate law. They have a 
daughter, Audrey. 

Dr. Robyn Kampf and John 
Vincenti, of Battery Park City, see 



Tracy Heisler ’89 has been on TLC’s Resident Life, where 
she was described as “the straight-talking, fearless woman 
making it big in the man’s world of surgery.” 
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Columbians present at the February 28 wedding of Christine 
Herron '91 and Shannon Newton in San Francisco included (from 
left) Ranjan Satija '91, Jennifer Lee '90, Herron, Heather Ganek 
Benson '92 and Lauren Fournier '92. 


a lot of Jessica and Paul Green¬ 
berg, who also live in NYC. Paul 
is the v.p. for business develop¬ 
ment at MusicNet, an online 
music delivery company. John 
recently had dinner with Vera 
Scanlon, who graciously forgave 
him for inexcusably dropping off 
the face of the earth for much too 
long a time. Vera, like John a prac¬ 
ticing lawyer, lives in Brooklyn 
and handles mostly civil rights 
plaintiff's work in a Manhattan 
law firm. John notes that Gabrielle 
and Chris Roth live in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., where Chris is a 
radiologist, specializing in MRIs. 
Ellen and Mike Better '90E live in 
Texas with their two sons. 

Sofia Quintero has much to 
report. "After a series of wonder¬ 
ful and not-so-wonderful posi¬ 
tions in government and nonprof¬ 
it organizations, I heeded the 
muse and decided to focus on my 
first love: writing. My debut 
novel. Explicit Content (written 
under the pen name Black 
Artemis), will be published in 
August (New American Library). 
About women in hip hop, the title 
refers to the shady record label 
that comes between best friends 
and a rap duo. This is the first of 
three novels I'll publish for the 
New American Library at Pen¬ 
guin as Black Artemis, and it's 
available for pre-order at Ama¬ 
zon. You can keep posted on 
works-in-progress by visiting 
blackartemis.com. 

"In 2002,1 founded a multi- 
media production company, Chica 
Luna Productions (www.chicaluna. 
com), which produces narrative 
films by and about Latinas. We 
produced two shorts that I wrote, 
including Corporate Dawgz, and are 
working to finance several feature 
projects as well as launch a media 


justice project to train other young 
women to produce socially con¬ 
scious film s. I might have left 
behind the 9-to-9 world of policy 
and advocacy, but I'm still an 
activist. I sit on the board of several 
social justice organizations, includ¬ 
ing the Advocacy Institute in 
Washington, D.C., and the Brecht 
Forum in New York City. I'm also 
part of the Joy of Resistance, a 
multi-cultural, feminist radio col¬ 
lective that airs monthly on WBAI 
99.5 FM in New York City 
(www.wbai.org). I've been doing 
stand-up since 1999 and finaled in 
the amateur category in Budweis- 
er's Ladies of Laughter New York's 
Funniest Female competition a few 
years ago. In April, I performed in 
a comedy show, 'Soul Latina/ at 
the Nuyorican Poet's Cafe. In addi¬ 
tion to opening the show, I co¬ 
wrote and performed in a parody 
of the Alicia Keys' song 'You 
Don't Know My Name.' We had a 
great reception and hope to put 
up the show again soon (www. 
latinoflavored.com). 

"Although they live in Florida 
and I'm still holding it down in the 
Boogie Down Bronx, Trisha Suggs 
and Mylaine Riobe-Heron remain 
my running buddies. You heard 
how Trish is doing (March 2004). 
Mylaine is married to cardiologist 
Burt Heron in Stuart, Fla., were she 
practices Ob/Gyn and tends to her 
two ferrets. There are more inter¬ 
esting tidbits — after all, it's been 
almost 15 years — but those who 
really must know can e-mail me: 
sofiaquintero@chicaluna.com." 

Ijeoma Acholonu, my Lit Hum 
and volleyball buddy, had her sec¬ 
ond child on November 8,2003, a 
son, Arinze, which means "if not 
for God." Ijeoma finished her 
laparoscopic and bariatric (obesity 
surgery) fellowship in August 


2003 and has been working with 
the same group she trained with 
since then. Planning to move to 
Tennessee, Ijeoma is trying to 
grasp how she managed to grow 
up in the Bronx and is going to 
live in a small town outside of 
Memphis. She has been dis¬ 
cussing this with Dianne (Morse) 
Nagler, whose geographic migra¬ 
tion is opposite to hers — small 
town (Lancaster, Pa.) to big city 
(NYC). Message to Kim Dukes: 
please e-mail Ijeoma. 

Great news from Jim Harper: 
"As of January, I was appointed 
director of the Pew Fellows in 
Marine Conservation Program, 
which is part of the Pew Institute 
for Ocean Science in Miami and 
New York. I'm based at the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami. The program is 
the world's preeminent award 
for conserving the marine envi¬ 
ronment, and better yet, my new 
office has an ocean view! It's 
been a winding path to this 
point, but I'm pleased to be back 
on my home turf of South Flori¬ 
da and working on something 
I'm passionate about. As I did at 
Columbia, I swim competitively, 
keeping my name in the annual 
top-10 rankings of U.S. master's 
swimmers. 

"Through Columbia events in 
Miami, I've run into former suite- 
mates Tony Castro and Laura 
Weinfeld '92. Laura did a great job 
energizing the local club, and I 
think it's picking up steam. I also 
saw suitemate Chin Hur, who 
teaches and practices internal 
medicine in Boston. I attended his 
wedding in 2002." 

Less than a year until reunion. 
Don't forget to come. 


Dana Wu 

90 LaSalle St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10027 
fenlonwu@juno.com 

Paul Kuharsky is a sportswriter in 
Nashville for The Tennessean, where 
he follows the NFL Titans and the 
NHL Predators. He got engaged in 
February and will marry Teresa 
Tossona on October 2 in Philadel¬ 
phia. His four closest CC friends — 
Kamran Ahmad, Kieran Corcoran, 
Julio Cuevas and Derek Manwar- 
ing — will be in the wedding 
party. Kieran lives and practices 
law on the North Fork of Long 
Island. Derek and his wife, Athena 
Lenas Manwaring '91 Barnard, 
welcomed their first child, Lean- 
dros Philippos Manwaring, in 
November. The Manwaring family 
lives in Mexico City, where Derek 
develops new products for Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive's Latin American 
Division. Derek eagerly await visits 
from his friends, whose news is 


listed here. 

Ted Stem, his wife, Cristine 
Romano, and their son, Theodore 
Carl (8 months), moved to Seattle 
from D.C. After 5j years as an assis¬ 
tant general counsel at AOL, head¬ 
ing up the transactional practice 
group that specialized in wireless 
and messaging transactions, Ted 
has a new job at Amazon.com as an 
associate general counsel, where he 
focuses on Amazon's new technolo¬ 
gy initiatives. He has a new e-mail 
address: tednstem@aol.com. 

David Brafman sent this 
update: "I was in the singing 
group Pizmon with Pam Skopp 
Greenwood and Rob Scheinberg. 
I live on Long Island with my 
wife, Elise, and sons, Jason (7), 
Jonah (4) and, yes, once you have 
two Js you don't have much 
choice, Joshuah (22 months). Since 
graduating from Harvard Law in 
1994,1 have been in private prac¬ 
tice in New York, specializing in 
patent and trademark litigation. 
Since January, though, I have been 
enjoying my job as assistant gen¬ 
eral counsel, intellectual property 
litigation, at Honeywell Interna¬ 
tional. 

David Kaufman and his family 
returned to NYC after almost four 
years in Philadelphia. David 
joined the faculty at the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, special¬ 
izing in critical care, and conducts 
research on pulmonary hyperten¬ 
sion. He and his wife, Antonieta 
Rodriguez, have two sons, Diego 
(3) and Gonzalo (lj). "They are 
learning Spanish complete with a 
lisp, thanks to their mom, who is 
from Madrid. 

"I keep in touch with Josh Salt- 
man, who co-wrote the 1991 Var¬ 
sity Show with me (and several 
others). We attended the 110th 
Varsity Show in April, at which 
Terrence McNally '60, the play¬ 
wright and V-show alum, 
received an award for his contri¬ 
butions to the arts. Josh lives on 
the West Side with his wife and 
their son, Felix (almost 2). I also 
am close with Evan Schultz, who 
kept the Spectator flame alive, 
writing and editing for Legal Times 
for several years before recently 
taking a job as a legal adviser to 
Sen. Dianne Feinstein (D-Calif.)." 

Christine Herron sent this 
news: "I married Shannon New¬ 
ton on February 28 in San Fran¬ 
cisco. The ceremony was at the 
San Francisco Performing Arts 
Center, and the reception fol¬ 
lowed at the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel in Union Square, where he 
had proposed. We celebrated our 
multicultural town by somehow 
combining Chinese lion dancers, 
students from the San Francisco 
Conservatory, the hometown 
funk band Moodfood, and the 
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swing band Steve Lucky and the 
Rhumba Bums. Ranjan Satija 
was standing as a 'bridesman/ 
though we didn't make him wear 
a bridesmaid's dress. Other 
alumni in attendance included 
Jennifer Lee '90, Heather Ganek 
Benson '92 and Lauren Fournier 
'92 (see photo). 

"Shannon and I then had an 
awesome time reef diving in Fiji 
on our honeymoon. (The resort 
and cruise weren't bad either.) We 
are back to the grind and will con¬ 
tinue to live in San Francisco. I 
work with Cycle Partners, a bou¬ 
tique strategy group, and am on 
the board of ArtsFest, a nonprofit 
arts organization. Shannon (a 
recent Army captain) works with 
Cisco Systems. We often visit 
NYC on business, and he, too, is 
hooked on Zabar's and H&H. 

"Ranja was married last year to 
Abby Dings, and they live in 
Austin. Abby is a Ph.D. candidate 
at UT Austin, and Ran practices 
personal law. Ran and I ran into 
Matt Segal at the Columbia-UC 
Berkeley men's basketball game 
in December. Matt also is a San 
Francisco transplant and is a trial 
attorney with the Department of 
Justice." 

Christine's enjoyment of the 
dense, subtle-savory-sweetness 
of H&H bagels on a plate with 
fresh whitefish salad from Bar¬ 
ney Greengrass prompted me to 
ask her why she had not intro¬ 
duced her beloved to Columbia 
Bagels, which I feel were superi¬ 
or. To be fair, she had promised 
to bring Shannon to that humble 
storefront next time they came to 
NYC, but it closed on May 30. 
Which brings me to my next 
comment. Alas, the Columbia 
neighborhood has suffered the 
loss of several other landmarks: 
UFM (source of many a late- 
night snack to sneak into Butler, 
dripping hot pastrami sandwich¬ 
es and the limpid salad bar); 

West Side Market (I admit to 
going a little overboard at its 
half-price sale in the cheese 
department); and Papyrus, with 
its outdoor bins of outdated 
Fodor's travel books). Oh, the 
times, they are a-changing. 

Let me know what's new with 
you. 


92 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Chris Jahn was, until recently, 
chief of staff to Sen. Craig Thomas 
(R-Wyo.). Chris moved on, effec¬ 
tive March 22, to become presi¬ 
dent of the Contract Services 


Association of American. This 
Arlington, Va.-based organization 
is the nation's oldest and largest 
association of service contractors 
representing more than 300 com¬ 
panies that provide a wide array 
of service to federal, state and 
local governments. Chris previ¬ 
ously served as v.p. of govern¬ 
ment and public affairs for the 
National Association of Chemical 
Distributors. Chris reminisced 
about intramural basketball at 
Columbia with Jess Cohen and 
Chris Zander. I'm glad to hear 
I'm not the only one who has 
fond memories of late-night 
games at Levien Gymnasium, 
underpaid and overworked stu¬ 
dent referees, and those coveted 
intramural champion T-shirts. 

Rob Carey muses whether he is 
the only one still working at his 
first job out of school. He recently 
celebrated his 12th anniversary at 
Successful Meetings, a business-to- 
business magazine (circulation: 
75,000) for people involved in cor¬ 
porate/ association conference plan¬ 
ning, trade show management and 
hotel and convention center opera¬ 
tions. Rob has been executive editor 
of the magazine for three years. He 
is in contact with Greg Pollowitz, 
who manages a venture capital 
firm, IQVenture Partners, in mid¬ 
town. Greg and his wife, Karen, 
have a son, Scott (lj). Rob speaks to 
Adam Meshel and Samara 
(Bemot) Meshel, who live in North 
Hills on Long Island. Adam is an 
attorney at Goldman Sachs, and 
Samara keeps an eye on their two 
children, Alexander (8) and Zoe (3). 


and speaks highly of the program 
and Kahadijah. 

Lucy Ruwitch Langer, a doctor 
in Palo Alto, Calif., recently had a 
baby. In March, Rita Pietropinto- 
Kitt finished a run in Summit Con¬ 
ference, a play about the mistresses 
of Hitler and Mussolini, at Urban 
Stages in New York City. Rita 
played Clara Pettaci, II Duce's 
paramour, and received great 
reviews for her performance. 
Arden Phillips practices law in 
Washington, D.C. 

In January, Rebecca Boston 
took a job at the Garden School in 
Jackson Heights, Queens, to create 
and run a development office for 
the pre-K through grade 12 school. 
She bought a co-op in the same 
neighborhood a few years ago. 

Matt Henry and his wife, 
Andrea, recently bought a home 
in Southern California's Chula 
Vista. Matt is the associate execu¬ 
tive director of the Jackie Robin¬ 
son Family YMCA in San Diego. 

Eric Roston, a Spectator news 
editor and the kind of person you 
would want by your side during 
mayhem, got married on March 
21 at the Madison Hotel in Mor¬ 
ristown, N.J., where his wife, 
Karen, grew up. Karen graduated 
from the Journalism School in '99, 
though the two didn't meet until 
years later, when Karen worked 
for Newsweek. Eric lives in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where he writes for 
Time, and Karen is graphics editor 
of The Washington Post business 
section. At the wedding, Danny 
Franklin '94 served as a grooms¬ 
man, along with Kevin O'Connor 


Khadijah Sharif-Drinkard ’93 was elected vice chair of the 
Board of Trustees for The Valley, a youth services program 
housed at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


You know what you need to do 
to get more written in this column 
— just reach out and let me know 
what's going on with you. I look 
forward to it. Until then, cheers! 



Elena Cabral 

525 W. 238 St., Apt. P4 
Riverdale, NY 10463 


mec9@columbia.edu 


Here are the fruits of a few highly 
successful weeks for the '93 mail- 
bag: Former dean of students 
Roger Lehecka '67 shared some 
great news about rising stars, 
beginning with Khadijah Sharif- 
Drinkard, who was elected vice 
chair of the Board of Trustees for 
The Valley, a youth services pro¬ 
gram housed at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Lehecka 
serves on the board of The Valley 


'92. Danny was joined by his wife, 
Ruth (Halikman), and their infant 
son, Samuel, who apparently 
found a someone good to burp 
him in Tim Carvell '95. Kay Bailey 
'94 waited for her turn (to hold 
Samuel, Eric clarified, not to be 
burped by Tim). Lindy Amos '93 
Barnard read a poem in Russian 
during the ceremony, and Abby 
Goldman (Trooboff) '00 brought 
her baby, Benjamin. Abby's hus¬ 
band, Rabbi Michael Goldman, is 
a friend of Roston's from GSAS. 
Laura Freilich '99, a first cousin, 
brought her swing dancing shoes. 

Alan Cohn and his wife, Becky, 
welcomed Elizabeth Claire Cohn 
on December 14. She weighed at 6 
lbs., 12 oz. Amanda Aaron lives in 
Park Slope, Brooklyn, with her 
husband and 2-year-old daughter 
and is a real estate appraiser. In 
her spare time, she rims a Yahoo! 
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group and website, parkslopepar- 
ents.com, which has taken off. 
There are even a few Columbia 
alumni among the website's mem¬ 
bership of 900 parents. 

Faithful reader Jessie Auth, 
who earned her Ph.D. from 
Columbia in February 2003 and is 
a psychologist in an adolescent 
day treatment program at Kings 
County Hospital in Brooklyn, 
shared this news: Sean Doherty is 
a doctor completing his fourth 
year in a five-year residency in 
general surgery at St. Elizabeth's 
Medical Center in Boston. Sean is 
planning to go into plastic 
surgery and is applying for fel¬ 
lowships. Abe Shahim, also a 
doctor, finished his residency at 
Lenox Hill Hospital in obstetrics 
and gynecology. Last summer he 
started his own Ob/Gyn practice 
on the Upper East Side and is 
doing great, though he has little 
free time. Renato Vesga is 
rumored to be doing his residency 
in Philadelphia. 

Chris (Raker) Garcia married 
her longtime love, Reuben, and 
they live in Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. 
Chris started a company. Tick- 
mark Solutions, which was subse¬ 
quently bought by another small 
company. The venture is now 
called Applimation, Inc., and 
Chris is the v.p. of professional 
services there, managing 250 cus¬ 
tomers. Rhanda Moussa and Dan 
Gillies '93E, who met on Carman 
7 during their first year at Colum¬ 
bia, got married five years ago. 
They had a baby, Emily Samya, in 
December 2003. Rhanda graduat¬ 
ed from NYU Law School in 1996 
and is an attorney. 

Victor Fleischer left New York 
City last summer for Los Angeles, 
even celebrating his going away 
party at Cannon's for old times' 
sake. Victor is a professor at the 
UCLA School of Law, teaching 
classes in the areas of tax and cor¬ 
porate deals. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


leylak@earthlink.net 


Elliot Regenstein and his wife, 
Emily, welcomed their daughter, 
Zoe, on September 3. "She's won¬ 
derful, and we're loving parent¬ 
hood. I sing Roar, Lion, Roar! to her 
in the bath every night," Elliot 
writes. Elliot, who has been prac¬ 
ticing law in Chicago, has taken a 
turn into politics. In January, he 
explains, Illinois Gov. Rod Blagoje- 
vich announced a plan to create a 
state department of education and 
make additional reforms, includ¬ 
ing rewriting the state statutes that 
govern schools. "The governor 
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Amy-Kristina Herbert '98 was a young widow in the PBS series 
Colonial House, in which two dozen modern-day time travelers 
found out the hard way what early American colonial life was like. 
The men, women and children arrived in their New World (the 
coast of Maine) in 1628 on a period tall ship and struggled to cre¬ 
ate a functioning and profitable colony, using only the tools and 
technology available to America's early settlers. The series' execu¬ 
tive producer was David McCarthy '93. For more on the series, 
which debuted on in May, go to www.pbs.org/colonialhouse. 
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needed someone to be his point 
man for designing the new 
department and overseeing the 
transition of functions into that 
department," Elliot notes. "It turns 
out that person is going to be me." 
Elliot has accepted the position of 
director of education reform. 

Ayanna (Parish) Thompson is 
getting ready for an exciting 
move, too. This summer, Ayanna, 
her husband, Derek, and their son, 
Dashiell, are moving to Scottsdale, 
Ariz., and Ayanna will become a 
Shakespeare professor at Arizona 
State University in Tempe. 

Kay Bailey graduated from 
Georgetown Law School. After 
graduation, she plans to return to 
her former company. Creative 
Associates. "I'll be the in-house 
lawyer and start a nonprofit sister 
arm that will be more able to 
channel charitable donations from 
the public to places where the 
company is implementing gov¬ 
ernment contracts," Kay says. 

Congratulations, everyone! I'm 
always eager to hear what's going 


on with you, so please keep those 
updates coming. 
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Janet Franks ton 

2479 Peachtree Rd. NE, 
Apt. 614 

Atlanta, GA 30305 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


After recognizing the names of 
some former buddies in a recent 
CCT column, Javier A. Fernandez 
decided to send in his update. "It 
will come as no surprise to the 
people who knew me that after 
graduation I spent a few years 
wandering the globe," he writes. 
Javier supported himself with 
teaching jobs in Japan and the 
Czech Republic and later returned 
to the U.S. for graduate school. 
This spring, he finished an M.A. in 
history at the University of Geor¬ 
gia. His next stop is Ithaca, N.Y., to 
begin a Ph.D. program this fall at 
Cornell. Javier earned more than a 
degree in Athens. He met his wife, 
Hilary Merlin, a health educator, 


at UGA and married her in Miami 
last March. 

Jenn (Lew) Goldstone left ABC 
News, after working there since 
college. She is pursing a new career 
in development as director of insti¬ 
tutional support for Outward 
Bound USA, where she raises 
money from corporations and 
foundations. "I recently returned 
from winter camping/dog sledding 
in western Maine Outward Bound 
course," she writes. Jenn works at 
the national headquarters in Garri¬ 
son, N.Y., while living on the Upper 
West Side with her husband. 

Congratulations to Roxana 
(Alger) Geffen and her husband, 
Danny, who are the new parents 
of Lucy Alger Geffen. She was 
bom in March. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 



Ana S. Salper 

1819 Vernon St. N.W., 
Apt. A 

Washington, DC 20009 


asalper@yahoo.com 


"From a certain point onward, 
there is no turning back. That is 
the point that must be reached." 

— Franz Kafka 

Klancy Miller was featured on 
Recipe for Success on The Food 
Network. The part of the show 
that she was in features three 
African-American women who 
work in the Paris culinary world. 
Klancy has been living in Paris for 
the past few years, first to study 
French pastry at Le Cordon Bleu, 
then to apprentice in pastry shops 
and restaurants, and most recent¬ 
ly to be a recipe writer/tester and 
editor for Le Cordon Bleu. 

Klancy notes that Alison Hills 
is studying in Syria as a Fulbright 
scholar. Alison graduated from 
The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International 
Studies last year. Scott Eastman 
'99, also a chef, studied at the Culi¬ 
nary Institute of America, worked 
in the renowned Aquavit restau¬ 
rant in New York City, among oth¬ 
ers, and lives in Costa Rica. 

Uchenna Acholonu apparently 
has lost his power of communica¬ 
tion while an intern in Ob/Gyn at 
St. Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital 
Cener in NYC, writes his sister, 
Ijeoma Acholonu Ejeh '90. Appar¬ 
ently, our class president's life 
pattern revolves wholly around 
sleeping, eating and working, and 
not necessarily in that order. 

Susannah Vance recently mar¬ 
ried Matthew Thompson in her 
picturesque hometown of Ver¬ 
sailles, Ky. Susannah and Matthew 
met at Harvard in graduate 
school. Susannah graduated from 
law school at the University of 


Kentucky this spring. Next year, 
she will clerk on the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir¬ 
cuit for the Hon. John Rogers, 
who sits in Lexington. 

At Susannah and Matthew's 
wedding were Rebecca Prime, 
Anthony Mollano, Kara D'Esopo 
Mollano, Chris Steighner and 
Nina Wilking '98. Rebecca is in a 
Ph.D. program in Film Studies at 
UCLA, after spending a year in 
Cambridge, Mass., as a teaching 
fellow at Harvard and a freelance 
film programmer. Chris is an edi¬ 
tor with Rizzoli International. He 
has worked continually in publish¬ 
ing since graduation and is editing 
cookbooks, which he loves. Nina 
graduated from Brooklyn Law 
School last spring and is a consul¬ 
tant in the legal department of 
Deutsche Bank in New York. 

Kara and Anthony were mar¬ 
ried in 2000 on Cape Cod and live 
in Iowa City. Anthony finished 
medical school at the University of 
Rochester in 2001 and is an 
orthopaedic surgery resident at the 
University of Iowa, where Kara is 
getting her master's in American 
history. They have remained 
involved in alumni affairs, inter¬ 
viewing College applicants from 
the Midwest. Good job! (We need 
more alums like you.) They also 
are busy with their 1-year-old son, 
Theodore. 

Evan Malter and his wife, 

Nina, are now Dad and Mom 
Malter. Jacob Ty Malter was born 
in March. Pete Freeman and Jill 
Fine '96 Barnard are the proud 
parents of Lily Sarah Freeman 
(CC 2026), who was born in April. 
Congratulations! 

Sara Coes lives in Shanghai, 
where she is an attorney with 
Freshfields Bruckhaus Deringer. 
Sara met her husband, Xiao Jun, 
when she taught English in China 
after graduation. 

Elena Conis, who received her 
master's in public health and her 
master's in journalism from UC 
Berkeley, is a health writer whose 
stories appear regularly in the 
L.A. Times. 

Thanks to all who wrote — it's 
good to see that our class contin¬ 
ues to do diverse and impressive 
things with their lives. Keep the 
news coming! Until next time ... 



Sarah Katz 

1919 Wallace St., #B 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Rebecca Linton married Darin 
Stone in Jackson, Miss., on March 
13. They met at the Reformed 
Theological Seminary, where 
Rebecca is getting her M.A. in 
counseling. The ceremony was at 
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the First Presbyterian Church. 
Esther Shin '00 was a bridesmaid. 
Also attending were Joel Linton 
'95, '96E, who was a groomsman, 
and Matthew Baker '00E. 

Jessica Gordon is the director of 
social enterprises for a not-for-profit 
that provides supportive housing 
and economic development oppor¬ 
tunities to low-income people with 
special needs. Putting her M.B.A. to 
work, she is responsible for starting 
commercial businesses for the orga¬ 
nization in order to provide 
employment for low-income peo¬ 
ple, and reducing the organization's 
reliance on external funding. She 
lives on the Jersey Shore and can't 
wait to learn to surf this summer, as 
she is an avid snowboarder. She's 
the proud mommy of Sampson, a 
5-month-old Jack Russell Terrier. 

After 4j years in Washington, 
D.C., working for Senators Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) and 
Tom Daschle (D-S.D.) as a legisla¬ 
tive aide, Timothy Hogan 
returned to Beijing for six months 
to brush up on his Chinese. This 
fall, he is heading home to Philly 
and starting law school at Temple. 
He reports that John ("The 
Human Forehead") Enright is fin¬ 
ishing his last year at Fordham. 

He also opened up a gift/card 
shop with his girlfriend in Ocean- 
side (Long Island). 

Jeremy Bloomenthal earned a 
master's in philosophy at Penn. 

He is in his final semester of law 
school at BU, and in the fall will 
become an associate at Hughes 
Hubbard & Reed LLP in New 
York. Last summer, he was Jon 
"Tito" Daks' best man. Jeremy 
plays drums and scuba dives. He 
hopes to join a band upon arrival 
in NYC. 

John Condon graduated from 
Texas-Austin with a Ph.D. in 
mathematics. He's happy that 
he'll return to New York for a 
two-year post-doctoral position at 
the CUNY Graduate Center in the 
fall. Kate Hurowitz graduated 
with a master's in public policy 
from the Kennedy School of Gov¬ 
ernment in June and is planning 
to move back to New York City. 
Tracy Hammond is finishing her 
Ph.D. in artificial intelligence at 
MIT and is giving a talk at the 
American Association for Artifi¬ 
cial Intelligence conference in San 
Jose, Calif., at the end of July. 

Alo Mukerji '97E received her 
M.B.A. from MIT's Sloan School 
of Management in June with a 
concentration in new product and 
venture development. Alo was 
married last August in Boston; 
attendees included Jennifer Craw¬ 
ford (O'Donnell) '97E, Kate Kelly, 
Raji Kalra, Niraj Patel '97E, Brian 
O'Dwyer '97E, Aaron Frankel 
'97E and Jeremy Feit. 


Sandra P. Angulo Chen 

171 Clermont Ave., 

Apt. 5A 

Brooklyn, NY 11205 
spa76@yahoo.com 

Mazel Tov to Melissa Epstein and 
Daniel Pianko, who were mar¬ 
ried on June 27 in Melissa's home¬ 
town of Chicago. Melissa and 
Dan, who started dating our 
senior year, recently graduated 
with M.B.A.s from Stanford. More 
on the nuptials in the next edition. 
Dr. Ijeoma Acholonu Ejeh '90 
wrote on behalf of her brother, 
Toma Acholonu. The proud big 
sister says that Toma graduated 
from Fordham Law in May 2003, 
passed the New York Bar and was 
sworn in last March. He works for 
Martin, Clearwater and Bell, a 
medical malpractice firm in Man¬ 
hattan, "defending us, the doc¬ 
tors." According to Ijeoma, 

Toma's studying has only just 
begun, because now he needs to 
learn medical lingo. 

As many of you already know, 
James Kearney passed away on 
March 28. His good friend, Amol 
Sarva, posted the following that 
day on his weblog: "After battling 
his cancer for 19 months, my 
friend died today. He made gutsy 
decisions in his treatment, fighting 
very long and until the very end." 
If you would like to send your 
condolences or memories of James, 
please e-mail his sister, Megan 
Kearney: megan_keameyll@ 
hotmail.com. [Editor's note: Please 
see Obituaries.] 
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Elizabeth Robilotti 

80 Park Ave., Apt. 7N 
New York, NY 10016 


evr5@columbia.edu 


Updates in this issue come from 
across the country and run the 
gamut from quick subway sight¬ 
ings to wedding celebrations to 
reflections on Columbia experi¬ 
ences. It's fantastic to hear from so 
many classmates. 

David Karp bumped into 
George Demos in downtown 
NYC. According to David, George 
is an attorney in the SEC's North¬ 
east Regional Office, Division of 
Enforcement. Anything exciting 
going on at the office, George? 

Confessing that she has been 
meaning to write for some 
months, Kelley Kreitz announced 
her marriage to Weston Smith, 
which took place last August. 
"Weston and I live in Providence, 
R.I., where I'm in my second year 
of Brown's comparative literature 
Ph.D. program and Weston is a 
carpenter. We're headed to 
Ecuador in May and June to work 
on our Spanish on a trip that, I 



Several Columbians attended the wedding of Kelley Kreitz '99 
and Weston Smith '99 in August 2003. Back row, from left, are 
Sarah Roberts '99, Kitty Kasameyer '02, Raphaelle Steinzig '00 
Barnard, Mike Godwin '99, Louis Hyman '99, Kate Howe '99, Sab¬ 
rina Marques '00, Lauren Cawse '99 and Eric Ochshorn '99. 


sadly, conflicts with reunion." The 
happy couple extends a special 
thanks to Louis Hyman for intro¬ 
ducing them in his Carman room. 
Who said cinderblocks aren't 
romantic? Numerous Columbians 
were in attendance at the wed¬ 
ding (see photo). 

Ilan Salzberg is completing 
his first year of law school at the 
University of Denver. He looks 
forward to spending the summer 
in Costa Rica studying interna¬ 
tional environmental law. In his 
spare time, Ilan maintains a real 
estate office in the ski town of 
Winter Park, Colo., an hour and 
15 minutes from Denver (www. 
livewinterpark.com) .If any of 
you are skiing the Colorado 
mountains next winter, get in 
touch. Ilan has graciously offered 
room on the couch, first come, 
first served. 

Dan's update included positive 
as well as negative aspects of 
attending Columbia. While his 
commentary was laden with sar¬ 
casm (especially in reference to the 
treatment he encountered when 
hying to get his transcript released 
— a complication that many of us 
who have applied to graduate 
school have undoubtedly incurred), 
I think his comments resonate. Ilan 
astutely noted that one's relation¬ 
ship to alma mater as an alumnus 
is more long-term (and potentially 
significant, from my perspective) 
than the mere four years we spent 
on campus. 

I am curious to hear what other 
people think of their role as alum¬ 
ni. What do you except from 
Columbia? What do you expect to 
give back to the Columbia com¬ 


munity? If you are curious about 
Han's opinion, write to him: 
ilansalzberg@livewinterpark.com. 
Ilan is especially interested in 
hearing from Jason Deck. And I 
would love to hear from all of 
you. Happy summer! 



Prisca Bae 

8911 Odell 

Morton Grove, IL 60053 


pbl34@columbia.edu 


(Note: Another guest columnist: 
Lystra Batchoo! Lystra married 
Joel Daniels in a beautiful New 
York City wedding in September. 
She is a fundraiser for a nonprofit, 
NPower New York, and Joel will 
be attending the General Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary in Chelsea.) 

Among many things, being 
friends with Prisca means 
visiting Berkeley, as I did 
recently, but not being able to see 
her because she's too busy con¬ 
quering the world. Apparently, it 
also means getting to write the 
Class Notes column on short notice 
while she's studying for her law 
school finals. What are friends for? 

Luckily, there are many alums in 
the N.Y. area, so I didn't have to do 
too much arm wringing. I recently 
had dinner with Monica Resnick, 
Pearl Wang and Jamie Weiss. 
Monica is a senior financial analyst 
at Media Planning Group, 
and Pearl is at Citigroup. Jamie is 
enjoying working in editorial at 
Random House and is an avid 
rider on the weekends with her 
favorite horse. Buddy. Monica 
reports that Cynthia Amtzen lives 
in NYC and is a publicist for an 
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Classified 


PERSONALS 


Smart is Sexy: Date fellow grad¬ 
uates and faculty of the Ivies and 
a few other excellent schools. 
More than 4,000 members. All 
ages. THE RIGHT STUFF: WWW. 
rightstuffdating.com, (800) 988-5288. 

VACATION RENTALS 

Naples, Florida: Luxury high-rise 
condominium overlooking Gulf of 
Mexico, (802) 524-2108. 

London, England: Beautiful, large 
apartment for single or couple in 
Hampstead next to Heath, stores, 
transportation. Two-month mini¬ 
mum, herbjstein@aol.com. 

Greenwich Village brownstone, 
garden duplex, available August; 
$6,000. Call (212) 982-6343. 


Renting, selling, hiring, looking to 
buy or swap? You can reach 
48,000 prime customers with a 
CCT Classified. Only $2 per word. 
Ten-word minimum (count phone 
number as one word, city-state- 
ZIP as two words). Display classi¬ 
fied $150 per inch. 10% discount 
for Columbia College alumni, fac¬ 
ulty, students or parents. 10% dis¬ 
count for six consecutive place¬ 
ments. Send copy and payment or 
inquiries on display rates to: 

Columbia College Today 

475 Riverside Dr., Ste 917 
New York, NY 10115-0998 
(212) 870-2752 — phone 
(212) 870-2747 — fax 
cct@columbia.edu 


entertainment public relations firm. 
Rachel Cohen also is in N.Y. and is 
a reporter for Reuters. 

Kim Worly is completing her 
second year of law school at the 
University of Michigan. She will 
spend the summer in New York 
as a summer associate at Skadden 
Arps. Maia Ridberg has been 
traveling through South Africa, 
India, Nepal and China. She went 
on a 20-day trek through the 
Himalayas, where she climbed to 
an altitude of 5,416 meters. Jaime 
Sanders and Jean Leng '01 meet 
for an occasional coffee break on 
lower Broadway, where Jaime is a 
paralegal at Hughes Hubbard and 
Jean is a consultant at Deloitte. 

It's been an exciting year for 
Kimberly D. Fisher. I hear that she 
is not only a proud owner of a 
NYC apartment, but was selected 
by her company, Cisco Systems, to 
be quoted in Fortune this past win¬ 
ter. Having just completed the 
Boston Marathon in April, you can 
find Kim running in the park or 
"running around" discovering new 
Manhattan neighborhoods and 
restaurants with Jaime Sanders, 
Pearl Wang and Jean Leng '01. 

I heard from JJ 12 floormate 
Abigail Krauser after all this time 
(apparently a benefit of being on 
Friendster). Abby will be 
clerking in Israel this summer. She 
notes that Vanessa Countryman 
will be in D.C. splitting her time 
between two law firms. 

Eric Wandler is finishing NYU 
medical school and will begin a res¬ 
idency program in the fall. Russ 
Kratzer is in China and was due 
back in the U.S. in June, most likely 
in D.C. Ivy Pool is a senior policy 


analyst for operations and strategic 
planning at tire NYC Department 
of Citywide Administrative Ser¬ 
vices and is pursuing a master's in 
public administration at the Wagn¬ 
er School for Public Service at NYU. 

Nina Wasow is a 2L at NYU 
Law and will split her time this 
summer between Sidley Austin 
Brown & Wood and the Center for 
Reproductive Rights. She adds that 
Abby Goldman (nee Trooboff) is 
the proud mother of Ben, bom Feb¬ 
ruary 8. Abby will finish her mas¬ 
ter's in social work this summer. 
Nina often sees Rahel Lemer. 

Rahel lives in the East Village and, 
as she described it, is happily 
wielding her red pencil in the edi¬ 
torial department of Pantheon and 
Schocken Books. Kate Brauman is 
trying to choose between all the 
Ph.D. programs that want her (in 
environmental science), as is 
Megan Eliot (psychology). Jasmine 
Hyman '01 (who started with our 
class) lives in Rome, works for the 
United Nations and will pursue 


her master's at the London School 
of Economics this fall. 

I recently ran into Oliver Mar¬ 
quis '99 and heard from Jenelle 
DeCoteau '01. Oliver is returning to 
Columbia in the fall to pursue an 
M.B.A., and Jenelle is finishing law 
school at Harvard and will return 
to New York as a first-year associ¬ 
ate at Skadden Arps. 

Great getting updates from 
I so many people. Take care! 


Jonathan Gordin 

303 W. 66th St., Apt. 
6 A-West 

New York, NY 10023 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Jordan Fischbach writes, "I'm an 
analyst with the environmental 
consulting firm I joined after 
graduation. The Cadmus Group. 
Last year, though, I realized I 
wasn't learning a great deal in the 
Boston office, and I wanted a dif¬ 
ferent experience with more 
potential for field work, so I trans¬ 
ferred to Cadmus' Helena, Mont., 
office in August 2003. Here, I've 
had the opportunity to work with 
senior technical experts and engi¬ 
neers, and living in the mountains 
has provided a refreshing and 
needed change of pace. 

"Yael Silk '01 Barnard and I are 
engaged. We are apart this year 
(she is completing her arts in edu¬ 
cation master's at Harvard), but I 
flew to Boston in February and sur¬ 
prised her with a ring on our third 
anniversary. We haven't set a date 
yet, but we're looking to get mar¬ 
ried at the end of next summer. 

"Montana has been a respite, 
but I'm ready to jump back into the 
fray. In the fall, I will begin the 
Ph.D. program in policy analysis at 
the Pardee RAND Graduate School 
in Santa Monica. Yael and I will 
move to Los Angeles this summer. 
We visited L.A., and I saw Eliel 
Flores, who is finishing his second 
year at UCLA Law, and Joyce 
Chou, who was working on a pro¬ 
ject at RAND when I saw her. Eliel 
and Joyce told me they're very 
happy in L.A., and made a strong 
(and successful!) case for me and 
Yael to join them and the other 
Columbia alums on the left coast." 

Michael Bilsborough is set to 
begin his M.F.A. at the School of 
Visual Arts. "The two-year pro¬ 
gram focuses on drawing and 
painting," Michael notes. "Along 
with taking courses. I'll still be 
working; due to that busy sched¬ 
ule, my art will likely address 
themes of fatigue, oversleeping 
I and caffeine jitters ... I wish I did¬ 


n't have to wait until September." 

Mike reports that Michael 
Margarite is wrapping up the first 
year of his Ph.D. program at 
Northwestern. Michael Krug is 
deciding between medical schools 
but will likely attend University 
of Michigan Medical School in the 
fall. Maury Miller lives on 23rd 
Street and recently left his job at 
thesquare.com. He is preparing to 
study acting this summer at the 


James Massey 'oi was featured on Bravo’s hit series, Queer 
Eye for the Straight Guy. 
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Atlantic Theatre Company. 

Vanessa Buia, who owns a hot 
gallery in Chelsea, is "getting 
ready for my next show, doing a 
seminar for the Independent Film 
Festival for artists trying to break 
into the scene, organizing for next 
year and working very hard. 
Patrick Durkan is busy fencing, 
working and partying; Eve Klein 
is at UMass medical school; and 
my openings are becoming 
Columbia reunions." 

Christine Noelle Dunphy has 
completed a novel, a romantic 
comedy about dating in Manhat¬ 
tan, and is seeking a literary agent 
and publisher. After having a 
great time at the Cannes Film Fes¬ 
tival and traveling Europe, she 
abandoned acting to focus on 
writing. She has moved to Provi¬ 
dence, R.I., to be with her 
boyfriend, Mark Whitcher '93 
Wharton. After getting away for 
spring skiing and golfing, they are 
looking forward to summer on 
the beaches of Narraganset and 
Newport Christine would like to 
hear from any alumni, especially 
those in New England. 

Mary Lee finished her first year 
at Penn Law. She'll work for the 
general counsel at Prada in New 
York this summer — the first in 
many steps toward her goal of 
becoming a well-traveling fashion 
house GC. "Til be partying it up 
with Kim Mosolf, who is finish¬ 
ing her 1L year at Columbia Law, 
and Jon Rick, who is deep in the 
cavernous parts of Butler as a phi¬ 
losophy Ph.D." Kim, who is inter¬ 
ested in public interest law, will 
work for the Human Rights 
Watch in its AIDS division. 

"My former roommate, Cheryl 
Young, will not reunite with us, 
as she'll be in Bombay, working 
for the social initiatives division 
of India's largest bank. Cheryl is 
finishing her first year of grad 
school at the Kennedy School of 
Government. My first year at 
Penn was grueling but incredibly 
fun. In this year of heavy drinking 
and more heavy studying with 
Sophia Tawil '99 Barnard, I've 
become an officer on the council 
of student representatives, trea¬ 
surer of its board, party-planner 
and managed to fit in some trav¬ 
eling to Miami and Puerto Rico as 
respite from law casebooks. It's 
been a great year, but I'm really 
looking forward to seeing every¬ 
one in New York, the greatest city 
in the world, this summer." 

Brenda Cruz is a NYC teaching 
fellow, teaching math to sixth 
graders in East New York, Brook¬ 
lyn, while getting a master's. Bren¬ 
da and Jaime Gant are roommates 
in the West Village, where Jaime is 
a graphic designer for Penguin 
Books (book covers.) Brenda 
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reports that Kirsten Malonoski is 
in her second year of law school at 
Seton Hall. She ran a Disney World 
Marathon in January, and lives in 
Hoboken but often comes into the 
city to hang out with members of 
'01. She will work at Robertson 
Freilich Bruno & Cohen LLC for 
her second year summer associate 
position. Brenda and her friends 
keep in touch with Noa Yemini, 
Jamie Hartsell, Cassaundra Man¬ 
ning and Nancy Albanese. 

Another NYC teaching fellow, 
James Massey, was featured on 
Bravo's hit series. Queer Eye for the 
Straight Guy. I tried (unsuccessful¬ 
ly) to reach James for comment on 
the experience, but I can attest to 
the impressive transformation of 
his wardrobe and living space, as 
I happened to watch that episode! 

Ben Wheeler '02 teaches math in 
Brooklyn to high school students 
at an after-school program and is 
recovering from testicular cancer. 
"It was caught early. I had surgery, 
and it looks like I have been cured. 
I urge all men to examine them¬ 
selves once a month for lumps." 

Thanks to all for your submis¬ 
sions, keep them coming, and 
have a relaxing summer! 



Colleen Hsia 

177 W. 26th St., Apt. 301 
New York, NY 10011 


cch38@columbia.edu 


Anya Allen is in her first year at 
the Law School. Lenny Braman 
finished his second year at Har¬ 
vard Law and will be in New 
York for the summer, working for 
a law firm. Kirsten Schneider 
will be starting law school at Cor¬ 
nell this fall. 

Kaylan Baban attends Mount 
Sinai medical school, pursuing a 
dual degree in medicine and pub¬ 
lic health. Lachlan Smith lives on 
the Upper East Side and does clin¬ 
ical radiology research at Memori¬ 
al Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center 
while applying to medical schools. 
Samantha Storey is the assistant 
coordinating manager for the 
Assisted Outpatient Treatment 
Program at North Central Bronx 
Hospital. She was accepted to the 
master of education in counseling 
psychology program at Teachers 
College. 

Sara Velasquez works at the 
New Zealand Stock Exchange in 
Wellington. She'll visit NYC after a 
year of being abroad. Tucker 
Bohm moved to Columbus, Ohio, 
last fall and works at The Daimler 
Group, a development company, 
focusing on the development and 
construction of commercial and 
medical building. He is starting a 
residential development company 
with some associates in Columbus. 


Chloe Arnold is the managing 
producer at the Debbie Allen 
Dance Academy and will co-direct 
the annual Los Angeles Tap Fes¬ 
tive in August. She has appeared 
on a few television shows and 
works in directing film. Karen 
Austrian is in Nairobi, Kenya, 
working at the Binti Pimoja project 
that she co-founded. It is a non¬ 
profit that uses creative photogra¬ 
phy and art projects to open a dia¬ 
logue with girls from Nairobi on 
sexuality and gender inequalities 
in their communities. Karen will 
return to New York in the fall. 

Julia Bruskin and Emily 
Bruskin are still following musical 
success as two-thirds of the Clare¬ 
mont Trio (www.claremonttrio. 
com), which will perform at the 
American Academy in Rome this 
summer. Emily Margolis works 
for a nonprofit. National Dance 
Institute, teaching dance in the 
public schools of NYC. Will Clegg 
is slated to direct his feature film 
this summer in Charlotte, N.C. 
Rumor has it that Manny Marks 
'02 will make a cameo. 


School for Communication. She'll 
spend the summer in Cape Town, 
South Africa, as an entertainment 
reporter for the Cape Argus Tonight. 
In December, Ashanti Blaize 
received her M.A. in communica¬ 
tion with an emphasis in broadcast 
journalism. She is a television 
reporter in Texas for a Fox affiliate, 
and enjoying every minute of it. 

Matt Harrison works for the 
New York City Economic Devel¬ 
opment Corp.'s Strategy and Poli¬ 
cy Group. He's in a rock band 
that frequently plays around the 
city, Hieronymus Bosch (www. 
hbosch.net). Nadia Majid writes, "I 
was working at Island Def Jam 
where I was the prize for Engineer¬ 
ing Week (funny, huh?). Now I will 
going to Northwestern Law School 
and Kellogg's School of Manage¬ 
ment in the fall as a J.D./M.B.A. 
candidate." Genevieve Ko will 
start grad school in the fall at Yale, 
studying toward a Ph.D. in phar¬ 
macology. She'll spend the summer 
at home in Tokyo. 

Priya Lai split the last two years 
working in New York and travel¬ 


Matt Harrison ’02 works for the New York City Economic 
Development Corp.’s Strategy and Policy Group and is in a 
rock band, Hieronymus Bosch. 


Richard Mammana married 
Mary Brownrigg '04 on May 22. 
Cori Cassens moved to Texas 
after graduation and was married 
on September 20 to Soroosh Sey- 
hoon '00. They recently relocated 
from Houston to Chicago. Cori is 
at the National University of 
Health Sciences pursuing her doc¬ 
torate in chiropractic. After gradu¬ 
ation, she plans to get into sports 
chiropractic and go back to work¬ 
ing within the NFL (she formerly 
worked for the Houston Texans). 

Mamie Glassman will be 
attending Harvard Business School 
in the fall. James Hudspeth is 
studying medicine in St. Louis, 
Kam-Sam Leon will be heading 
off to pursue a Ph.D in neurobiolo¬ 
gy and behavior at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. Kimber¬ 
ly Gold recently quit her job at 
Goldman Sachs and enrolled as a 
post baccalaureate premedical stu¬ 
dent at Harvard. She is taking the 
MCAT and applying to medical 
schools this summer. She lives 
with Nihal Godiwala, who is 
doing his post-bac at Tufts Univer¬ 
sity. Both are planning to begin 
medical school in 2005. 

Kara Goldman will be back at 
Columbia this summer doing the 
School of Journalism summer pub¬ 
lishing course. Audrey Kim fin¬ 
ished her first year of journalism 
grad school at USC's Annenberg 


ing and volunteering in India and 
South America. This fall, she will 
begin a Ph.D. program in African 
history at NYU. Ariel Meyerstein 
is finishing his first year of law 
school at UC Berkeley (Boalt Hall). 
Though he misses friends and 
family back east, he definitely is 
not missing East Coast weather, 
and while nothing can replace 
Manhattan, San Francisco makes a 
good effort. This summer, he will 
help prosecute high-level perpetra¬ 
tors of the 1994 Rwandan genocide 
as a legal intern at the Internation¬ 
al Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
in Arusha, Tanzania. 

Teresa Mulaikal wrapped up 
her first year of med school at 
Northwestern. She was in the city 
for spring break and got caught up 
with Jackie Chu and Arianna 
Faucetta. Jackie is making a big 
move out west, and Ari's in her 
second year of law school at St. 
John's. Nick Schifrin recently 
returned from California, where he 
covered Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
campaign for ABC News. From 
Nick: "Andrew Cheung works on 
the Street. His boss, who is on 
vacation, hasn't yet figured out that 
Andy works from home. Daniel 
Ramirez works in a small architec¬ 
ture firm. Dan Hammerman has 
overcome his fear of the subway 
and works for an architecture firm 
in midtown Manhattan. David H. 


mm 


Myers is on the Atkins diet." 

Hannah Selinger is finishing 
her first year of graduate school 
in Boston. She is a Presidential 
Merit Fellow at Emerson College 
pursuing her master of fine arts in 
writing. She works part-time as a 
legal assistant at a Boston law 
firm. She plans to complete the 
M.F.A. program next spring and 
move back to New York, where 
she hopes to pilot a literary maga¬ 
zine with Whitney Johnson '02 
Barnard. 

Karen L. Corrie is a second- 
year law student at the Washing¬ 
ton College of Law. Her team of 
four took first place in the Nia¬ 
gara Cup International Moot 
Court Competition at Loyola Uni¬ 
versity Chicago School of Law in 
Chicago, March 19-20. Karen 
came in first for best respondent 
and second for best oralist. She 
has been involved with the 
Human Rights Impact Litigation 
Clinic. This summer, she will 
work for the Manhattan District 
Attorney's Office. 

Anindita Sinha writes, "I'm 
completing my second year of 
Ph.D. study at Yale in microbiolo¬ 
gy. I passed my qualifying exami¬ 
nations with no problems, thank¬ 
fully. I started an a cappella group 
for graduate students there and 
am a career program fellow for the 
graduate school. I also discovered 
that I was concerned with gradu¬ 
ate student unionization and so 
have become an executive board 
member of a (dis)organization here 
called 'At What Cost?' It is a group 
of graduate students who are con¬ 
cerned with the effects and costs of 
unionization, and are interested in 
informing every student about the 
benefits and disadvantages of such 
decisions. I attended a conference 
last year that involved me giving a 
presentation to delegates from 23 
other graduate schools on this sub¬ 
ject. It has been rewarding and 
educational to be involved with 
something that is worthwhile, 
especially seeing that so many 
graduate programs often hear 
from only one side. On the person¬ 
al side, I have learned to drive 
(stick shift at that!) and am getting 
in touch with my outdoors side by 
power walking, running and play¬ 
ing tennis." 
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Michael Novielli 

Cronkite Graduate Center 
Harvard University 
6 Ash St., Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


Samir Arora has been promoted 
to political analyst for the Democ¬ 
ratic National Convention. In this 
role, he creates Chairman Terry 
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For Seniors, It's a Season to Rejoice 



A s their college days wind down, seniors are 
known to put job searches and apartment 
hunts aside every once in a while and pause 
to celebrate. One such occasion was the festive 
Senior Class Dinner, at which more than 900 mem¬ 
bers of the Class of '04 enjoyed dinner, wine and 
camaraderie under a huge tent on South Field on 
April 26 (right). Dean Austin Quigley's spirited 
remarks were punctuated by numerous cheers 
from the students, who also heard from student 
leaders and were given an early welcome into 
the family of College alumni by Alumni Associa¬ 
tion President Charles J. O'Byrne '81. 

The Class of '04 set a record for participation 
in the Columbia College Fund, with more than 
75 percent of its members contributing gifts to 
benefit programs such as financial aid and stu¬ 


dent activities. A scroll bearing the donors' Dean 
Quigley at Class Day. Geoffrey J. Colvin 74, chair of 
the College Fund, hosted an event on May 4 to honor 
the Senior Gift Fund leaders, several of whom are pic¬ 
tured below right (from left): Rammy Park '04, 
Andrew Lorber '04, Andrew Sohn '04, Quigley, 
Catherine Yee '04 and Mike Lee '04. 

Many of Columbia's outstanding student-athletes 
were honored at the 83rd annual Varsity "C" Dinner 
on May 5 in Levien Gymnasium. Below left (from left) 
are Christina Kubacki '04 (swimming) and Ali Haji '04 
(golf), winners of the Marion R. Philips and Eisenhower 
Watches for academic excellence; and All-American 
distance runners Caitlin Hickin '04 and Steve Sundell 
'04, winners of the Connie S. Maniatty ['43] Outstanding 
Senior Student-Athlete Awards. 

Alex Sacha re 77 
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McAuliffe's political briefings and 
runs Democratic Meetups. While 
the hours are grueling, he has 
gained great insight into the 
work. Samir lives with Adam 
Kushner. While I was unable to 
visit Samir during my recent and 
short visit to Washington, D.C., I 
was able to have lunch with 
Anand Venkatesen, who is happy 
and has a spacious office at the 
United Nations Foundation. 

Michael Foss works for Rosen 
Consulting Group. He researches 
and writes the quarterly reports 
that the firm produces and 
answers client questions. Rosen 
is a small firm with offices in 
Berkeley and New York, so 
Michael is happy that he will 
have the opportunity to travel to 
Berkeley. Michael was recently 
appointed to the Board of Gover¬ 
nors of the Columbia University 
Club of New York. While at the 
club recently, he ran into Jason 
Paez and Greg Vaca, both of 
whom work for UBS. Michael 
wanted classmates to know that 
annual membership for our class 


is $115 per year ($80 for graduate 
students). 

Fiona (Siang Yun ) Sze recently 
was featured in a 30-minute docu¬ 
mentary cablecast on QPTV 
(Channel 57 in Queens), The Chi¬ 
nese New Yorker, which, according 
to the press release, "is a program 
that delivers cross-cultural experi¬ 
ence to viewers by providing 
American culture to Chinese peo¬ 
ple and Chinese culture to Ameri¬ 
can people." The show frequently 
focuses on prominent Asian- 
Americans, and Fiona has attained 
international acclaim for her skills 
in performing, writing, curating 
and so forth. Jonathan Stem 
interned for VH1 and Spike TV in 
the development departments 
after graduation and now is "slav¬ 
ing away for Comedy Central." 

Barbra Sainsurin is a marketing 
coordinator and director of out¬ 
reach for the career management 
firm Bernard Haldane Associates. 
Her job involves planning and exe¬ 
cuting events geared toward low- 
income single woman throughout 
the United States. She is planning 


events for 15 cities throughout the 
country, and says, "This year, I was 
fortunate to make contact with 
someone on the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and we will begin working to 
bring this program to the parents 
of inner city youths." Overall, she 
described the job as a "wonderful 
experience." 

Ruby Bola consults for Accen¬ 
ture's financial services practice 
and is having a stellar time living 
in her Midtown condominium. 

On December 14, 2003, Amy 
Greenstein and Daniel Greenstein 
'00E met Robert Kraft '63 and his 
wife, Myra, at a pre-game Patriots 
football party. That afternoon, the 
Patriots beat the Jacksonville 
Jaguars, en route to becoming the 
2004 Super Bowl champions. 

Lauren Trusty is a clinical 
coordinator for a spine surgeon at 
the Hospital for Special Surgery. 
She holds a second job, dancing 
for the New York Knicks. Eric 
Siskand takes classes at Yeshiva 
University and is pursuing an 
M.F.A. in creative writing at God¬ 
dard College. 
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Miklos Vasarhelyi 
118 E. 62nd St. 

New York, NY 10021 


mcv37@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to the Class of 
2004! I can't believe that it has 
been two months since we've 
graduated. It seems like only the 
other day we were going through 
the first-year experience living in 
Carman, John Jay and the LLC, 
and now we're Columbia College 
alumni. Keep in touch with your 
alma mater. 

As the '04 class correspondent, 
I want to involve as many people 
as possible in the column, so 
please e-mail me any information 
you would like to me to include. 

It seems as though a large 
number of classmates will be 
working in New York. After a 
busy summer traveling around 
Europe, Catherine Yee will start 
working in September for Finan¬ 
cial Security Assurance. After a 
summer volunteering in Thai¬ 
land, Lindsay Wilner will live in 
Manhattan and work for Novan- 
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tas, a boutique consulting firm. 
Jee Hae Yoon, former CCSC v.p. 
of policy, will work with Eric 
Andrew and Annie Pfeifer, our 
class' Truman Scholar, at Gold¬ 
man Sachs. Also in the finance 
world, Andrew Sohn, former 
captain of the men's fencing team 
and Senior Fund chair, will work 
at JP Morgan Chase and live with 
Mark Bhupathi, James Lee '04E, 
and Eric Rhee '04E. Chris Mellia 
and Jai Kapadia will work at 
Credit Suisse First Boston. 
Andrew Johnston will live on the 
Upper East Side and work for 
Blackrock. Aaron Schwartz and I 
will work for Deloitte Consulting, 
near Wall Street. Khalid Ali, class 
president, will work for Pepsi Co. 
in upstate New York. 

Mary Bauman, Willa Kalad- 
jian and Katrina Rouse will teach 
with New York Teaching Fellows 
in the five boroughs. Monika 
Hargitai and Francoise Vil- 
leneuve live together on the 
Upper West Side. Sarah Nobles 
will work for a documentary pro¬ 
duction company. 

Many classmates will continue 
their education at graduate 
school. Andy Leibwohl, former 
president of Hillel, will join Eric 
Requenez and Jonathan Reich at 
the Law School. Outside of New 
York City, but not far away, 
Rebecca Chung will attend Cor¬ 
nell Law. In New Haven, Adam 
Kaufman and Roy Altman will 
be roommates next year when 
they attend Yale Law. Jax Russo, a 
former CCSC senator, and Tara 
Posner will attend Maryland Law. 
In Boston, Brad Weinstein will 
attend Harvard Dental School, 
while Surbhi Grover, who 
brought Relay for Life to Colum¬ 
bia, will attend Harvard Medical. 
Also at Harvard, Jeffrey Knieling 
Lorch will pursue an A.M. in 
Middle Eastern studies. 

On the West Coast, Tom Gor¬ 
man headed home to San Francis¬ 
co, where he plans to pursue the 
Theo Epstein dream of working in 
a major league baseball team's 
front office. Meanwhile, in Los 
Angeles, Mike Lee, Sigma Nu 
former president, will be getting 
foot surgery. 

Overseas, Esther Kim, former 
head of Project Health, will work 
in Hong Kong for Morgan Stan¬ 
ley's investment banking division. 
Kelly Swanston will attend the 
London School of Economics to 
pursue a degree in developmental 
economics. Veronica Zaragovia 
will be a reporter in Argentina 
and Venezuela. 

Keep in touch, enjoy the rest of 
your summer and best of luck to 
all of those who are about to start 
a job or graduate school! ___ 


Letters 

(Continued from page 3) 


not come easily. I would like to 
think that Tayler taught me 
about how to search for truth 
and meaning, a process that 
transcended the question about 
Milton that he posed. He taught 
me something about struggling 
with life and death in a mean¬ 
ingful way. 

Professor Tayler, thank you for 
allowing me to register for your 
course. 

David E. Galinsky M.D. '67 
Wynnewood, Pa. 

To the Core 

Thank you for your provocative 
May 2004 issue. I found Timo¬ 
thy P. Cross' article on the evo¬ 
lution of Lit Hum especially 
engaging and rewarding during 
this celebration of Columbia250. 

During my College years, it 
was fashionable to malign Lit 
Hum as the obsolete "Greatest 
Hits of the Mesozoic Era, Vols. I 
and II." Butler Library was 
draped with banners of alter¬ 
nate lineups of authors to be 
studied in Lit Hum, authors 
whose gender and race, as well 
as their works, were intended to 
better represent the history of 
literature and speak to modem 
students. Homer, Herodotus, 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Vergil? 
They were the Dead White 
Guys, and the Lit Hum syllabus 
was ever up for debate. 

There are, I can safely say 
from the heart of commercial 
Manhattan, worse and more 
hype-driven canons to which 
one can devote one's energy. 
Check out midtown's frenetical¬ 
ly erected monument to the 
new, hip and trendy, the AOL 
Time Warner complex at 
Columbus Circle. It is mid¬ 
town's burgeoning agora to 
McKim, Mead and White's 
Momingside Heights Acropolis. 
Can't abide Homer, Herodotus, 
Sophocles? Try Hugo Boss, 

Eileen Fisher and (even the for¬ 
merly timeless and classic but 
now MTV'd-up and precious) 
Coach. More expensive than an 
Ivy League education! More 
hype than Columbia250! Filled 
to bursting with worshippers! 

We live in an era obsessed 
with age and hell-bent on fresh 
starts, a culture that feeds on the 
latest, newest and most "in" via 
hundreds of channels. We watch 
people on TV get their homes, 
wardrobes, love lives and bod¬ 
ies gutted and done over. Even 
a Core course must face the 


overarching values of the mod¬ 
em and up-to-date; reading is 
not "in," and what most people 
do read (and watch and listen 
to) seems to be geared toward 
how to look, dress, act and 
smell like the latest 20-year-old 
pop icon. Especially at a time 
such as this, the Lit Hum syl¬ 
labus could seem a relic and fall 
under attack. 

The traditional and classic 
always will be challenged by the 
modem and iconoclastic. So be 
it; the debate over the Lit Hum 
syllabus is worthy and ultra- 
Columbia. It also may be beside 
the point of the Core Curricu¬ 
lum. My favorite delayed-reac- 
tion Columbia moment (similar 
to those set up by Professor 
Edward Tayler and described in 
David Lehman '70's article in 
the May issue) at Columbia was 
inspired by the inimitable Pro¬ 
fessor Wm. Theodore de Bary 
'41 near the time of President 
Lee C. Bollinger's inauguration. 
In true Columbia spirit, I was 
armed with skepticism about the 
subject and prepared to be non¬ 
plussed by the celebrated schol¬ 
ar. Many then-undergrads in 
attendance, laboring under the 
heavy reading loads of the Core, 
fidgeted and averted their 
glazed eyes toward the evening 
traffic on Amsterdam, but suc¬ 
cinctly, elegantly, de Bary 
demonstrated himself to be, like 
the Core itself, not about his 
considerable hype, and far 
beyond it. De Bary brought to 
life a history of teaching and 
learning at Columbia. Months 
later, I had my Eureka! feeling 
and was able to put the Core 
into proper perspective. Great 
Books? Great Thinkers? The 
most important thinker in the 


Core is each College student, 
and the thoughts ("Great" or 
not) the Core ultimately exhorts 
us to examine most closely are 
our own. 

Homer, Herodotus (or do 
today's Lit Humsters call him 
H-Rod?) and the rest of the 
Dead White Guys? They still 
have plenty to say about such 
perpetually modem issues as 
the ugliness of war and the 
tyranny of self-aggrandizing 
second-generation despots, and 
I don't regret a page. Their 
names are literally carved in 
stone, but their greatness was 
and perpetually is a matter of 
personal evaluation by each of 
us — and only a starting point. 
As for them and the educators 
who have maintained the tradi¬ 
tion of an ambitious discussion- 
oriented literary program for 
Columbia undergraduates, sem¬ 
per sint in/lore. 

Amy Ann Hamilton '92 
New York City 

I read with interest Timothy P. 
Cross' article on the evolution of 
the College's Literature Human¬ 
ities course. The article revived a 
long-forgotten memory: The 
astonishment and, not to put too 
fine a point on it, sheer disgust I 
felt as a College sophomore in 
1979 at the absence in the syl¬ 
labus of any text representing 
Romanticism. Lovers of foolish 
consistencies are, I am sure, 
delighted to see that, a quarter- 
century later, the spirit of Irving 
Babbitt, T.S. Eliot, Yvor Winters 
and other despisers of Romanti¬ 
cism remains vibrant and well. 

Kevin Shelton '82, '83 GSAS 
Champaign, III. 
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Alumni Corner 

Celebrate the College 

By Charles J. O'Byrne '81 
President, Columbia College Alumni Association 


C olumbia's campus sparkles in the spring. The trees 
that line College Walk are in full blossom, and the 
eye darts from the quick action of an impromptu 
soccer game to the gliding grace of a Frisbee criss¬ 
crossing the geometric lines that define the space 
between Low and Butler. Sun worshippers fill the steps, and 
with each passing weekend, the campus rocks to yet another 
outdoor concert, arts festival or barbecue. The pace of campus 
life responds in kind: The College calendar becomes a maze of 
events with the Senior Dinner, Class Day, academic convoca¬ 
tions, celebrations, dedications, receptions, commencement, 
class reunions and more. 

Members of the Class of 2004, many dressed to the nines, gath¬ 
ered under a magnificent tent on April 26 to celebrate their sen¬ 
ior class dinner, which has become one of the College's smartest 
traditions. Dean Austin Quigley's keynote address, replete with 
Britishisms and witty repartee, brought the class to its feet as he 
touted its achievements and reminded the soon-to-be graduates 
that the College would always be their home. 

Class Day, May 18, was grander than ever as 
two representatives of each class for the past 50 
years paraded with class banners, and the fac¬ 
ulty, administrators and Class of 2004 processed 
up the long walk that leads from Butler to the 
Sundial while the strains of Brahms played. 

This year's speaker, renowned playwright Tony 
Kushner 78, delivered a stirring address in 
which he implored the members of the class to 
become leaders in a world beset by challenges 
on many fronts. [Editor's note: For the full text of 
Kushner's remarks, see page 5.] 

After each graduate went up to the stage for 
the traditional congratulatory handshake from 
Dean Quigley and President Lee C. Bollinger, 
leaders of the Senior Class Gift Committee pre¬ 
sented Dean Quigley with the class gift. More 
than 75 percent of the graduating class made a 
gift to the College, a record for senior class sup¬ 
port. The class gift program is one of the many ways in which stu¬ 
dents are connecting with alumni. Kathryn Wittner, associate 
dean of student affairs, has done an extraordinary job of forging 
links between students and alumni, defining a culture of care for 
the College among our youngest alumni that will prove decisive 
for Columbia's future. 

In early June, alumni from classes ending in 4 or 9 converged 
on campus for Reunion Weekend. "I wouldn't miss a Columbia 
reunion for the world," said a member of the Class of 1994, who 
had flown from Los Angeles, where he is a screenwriter, to try 
his hand at the playing tables that filled the Hammerstein Ball¬ 
room at Manhattan Center for the annual Casino Royale. This 
always-popular event is another "new" tradition for young 
alumni, whether in a reunion year or not. More than 1,000 atten¬ 
dees played with "Columbia cash," won prizes and danced the 


night away at the annual Young Alumni Dance Party, which 
includes Barnard and SEAS alumni. 

Meanwhile, reunion classes gathered on campus, at restau¬ 
rants from Tavern on the Green to V&T and at other venues 
around the city to kick off their weekend-long events. Atten¬ 
dance records again were set as alumni and their families shared 
stories from the past, listened anew to their favorite professors 
and renewed ties to alma mater. The Dean's Brunch was stand¬ 
ing room only as George Lowry '53 received the President's Cup 
for his exceptional leadership of his class' 50th reunion. 

Planning and executing reunion weekend is an enormous logis¬ 
tical challenge. I'd like to thank Derek Wittner '65, dean of alumni 
affairs and development, and Ken Catandella, executive director 
of alumni affairs, for putting together three days of nonstop action. 
They and their colleagues from the Alumni Office worked around 
the clock to ensure that attendees had everything they needed. The 
Alumni Office deserves our thanks and gratitude. 

In the midst of all this activity, the Alumni Association Board of 
Directors held its last meeting in late April. In this, my final col¬ 
umn as president of the Alumni Association, I 
thank the outgoing board, particularly the 
executive committee, who gave so much of 
their time, wisdom, energy and enthusiasm. 
They performed a genuine service for the Col¬ 
lege, advising the dean on a range of issues 
while maintaining a steady commitment to 
increasing financial support for alma mater. 

It's been a great privilege to serve as presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association during the 
past two years, and I am grateful to my col¬ 
leagues on the board for their support. I am 
delighted to report that the association is in 
exceptionally good hands with Bob Berne '60 
as its new president and Brian Krisberg '81 as 
first vice president. 

I also am extremely grateful to the profes¬ 
sionals who serve the College's alumni. I've 
thanked several of them in this column, and 
throughout the year I tried to mention several by name at 
events and gatherings to recognize and thank them for their 
efforts. There is no more fitting way for me to sign off than by 
thanking several members of the Alumni Office staff who get 
far too little credit for their work on behalf of the College. Alex 
Sachare 71, CCT's editor, has brought communications at the 
College to a new level of excellence, maintaining the quality 
and integrity of this magazine and delivering it to alumni more 
often than at any time in its history. He is ably assisted by Lisa 
Palladino, managing editor and copy editor extraordinaire; 
Laura Butchy, assistant editor and shepherd to our loyal flock 
of correspondents, whose Class Notes are the backbone of 
every issue; and Tim Cross, director of electronic programs, 
whose work with our E-Community points to the way of the 
future for alumni communications. Q 



Alumni Association President Charles 
J. O'Byrne '81 (right), with the award 
he received in April at the final 
board meeting of his two-year term, 
is joined by incoming President Bob 
Berne '60. 
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Columbia University Schools and Colleges 


In this list of Columbia University’s 16 schools, every number stands for a letter. 
Can you crack the code and name them all? (Each school’s code is different.) 


Answers on page 59 


1 5 13 18 17 17 4 17 T 4 20 1 

2 T5 22 TTTT8 T 20 12 T ~9~ 15 17 12 25 

3 24 T 10 T T T9 TT3 24 T T" T 16 19 12 T 2? ~3 

4 20TY24TYTTT 17 26 15 T T 12 TT 13 T77 23 14 T 17 17 

5 22 T 26 ITTTT TT 17 T rTT 2019 TT4 19 T 15 TTl4 T 25 20 19 TTT 


6 13 8 22 14 14 9 14 23 20 6 21 25 2 9 2 21 20 14 18 2 9 

^3 TT 18 T 6 18 ~F 


23 15 7 1 20 7 9 17 2 18 24 12 12 14 12 19 7 15 18 24 5 9 17 18 9 20 15 17 


19 25 21 7 25 19 19 12 7 25 21 14 25 15 14 17 17 10 7 19 15 137 19 25 3 19 


IO 18 4 17 2 2 15 2 21 13 20 14 9 7 20 11 14 13 2 20 11 15 11 20 26 

2322 T 15 13 T y? 2 T 2 ? TT 13 T 18 


II 10 26 3 3 12 6 12 26 15 20 7 16 9 1 10 1 23 19 9 23 19 4 

Tyyyyyyyyyyy 


12 1 21 15 2 1 21 23 20 17 26 9 9 2 9 12 y 6 T iy T li y7 26 13 2yT~6~26 

13 yyyoyyTTyyyyyy 11217725 yyy yy t yo 22yy25 207 yy 

14 y 24 y 78 78 T ~18 26 T 15 17 l7 20 ^ T f3 9 10 11 15 y 

15 yyyyyyyyy yyy yyyyy yyyyyy 

16 15 6 21 12 17 9 4 10 15 6 21 21 3 22 3 
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